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preface: 


The  same  reasons  which  impelled  us  to  undertake 
the  adaptation  of  the  first  part  of  the  '^Scientific  Class 
Book''  to  the  use  of  schools  and  academies  in  the  United 
States,  has  equally,  or  even  more  forcibly,  urged  the 
importance  of  performing  the  like  task  in  regard  to 
the  present  work.  In  several  of  the  departments  in- 
cluded in  this  volume,  ^we  have  hitherto  been  so  far 
from  possessing  a  good  treatise  adapted  to  schools,  that 
we  have,  in  fact,  had  no  work  in  all  respects  eligible  as 
a  text  book,  even  for  the  highest  institutions. 

This  deficiency  cannot  be  said  to  arise  from  a  want 
of  interest  to  create  a  demand  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  sciences  here  sketched.  The  remarkable  ra- 
pidity with  which  the  arts,  dependent  for  their  success 
on  these  divisions  of  knowledge,  have  recently  ad- 
vanced, evinces  that  high  national  interests  are  con- 
cerned in  the  diffusion  of  correct  notions  respecting 
their  phenomena  and  laws. 

The  treatise  on  Chemis^y  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
general  discussion  of  the  objects^of  the  science,  a  concise 
view  of  the  various  simple  substances  of  which  it  treats, 
and  the  chemical  laws  of  combination,  together  with  a 
.  brief  account  of  the  non-metallic  and  the  metallic  ele- 
ments, and  their  respective  compounds.  We  have 
added  a  considerable  number  of  illustrations;  and  ar- 
ranged and  condensed,  from  the  excellent  Chemical  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  Ure,  the  articles  on  analysis  of  stones — 
on  the  vegetable  creation,  its  chemical  constituents,  and 
modes  of  analysis — on  the  animal  kingdom  and  its  che- 
mical relations — on  the  nature  of  soils,  with  the  methods 
of  testing  and  improving  ttieir  character,  as  detailed  by 
Davy  and  others,  and  on  the  constitutions  and  tests  of 
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mineral  waters.  Without  these  additions  the  treatise 
on  Chemistry  would  haire  lacked  much  of  its  value  as  a 
practical  elementary  guide.  With  these,  the  usefulness 
of  the  science  is  at  once  made  manifest,  and  the  methods 
of  operating,  presented  in  the  subsequent  parts,  in  which 
the  tr<eatment  of  metallic  ores  and  other  minerals  is 
described,  become  intelligible  and  of  easy  application. 
The  nomenclature  employed  in  this  department,  is  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  t^e  most  approved  modem 
writers. 

The  tract  on  Metallurgy  will,  it  is  confidently  be-* 
lieved,  be  found  to  embrace  a  highly  useful  fieries  of 
elementary  facts  and  instructions,  upon  a  department  of 
science  and  art  rapidly  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the 
community,  and  upon  which  hitherto  very  little  general 
information  has  been  diffused.  The  subdivisions  of 
this  treatise,  relating  to  mineral  veins  and  mines — the 
airt  of  mining,  and  that  of  assaying  by  mechanical 
means,  and  by  the  dry  and  humid  metiiods  respect- 
ively— ^the  metaUurgic  processes  for  reducing  ore% 
with  the  methods  of  forming  alloys,  and  the  uses  to 
which  the  latter  are  severally  applied,  form  so  many 
highly  curious  and  interesting  topics  of  discussion, 
adapted  alike  to  stimulate  and  to  reward  inquiry. 

Amoi^g  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  now  engage 
the  intense  Interest  of  the  scientific  world,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  is  that  which  relates  to  the  present  state  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  to  the  crust  immediately  beneath  it. 
This  science  involves  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  phenomena  and  principles  of  chemistry,  not  less 
than  those  of  mineralogy  s^d  the  laws  of  crystalliza* 
tion;  and  it  leads  directly  to  the  development  of  those 
remarkable  truths  respecting  the  former  condition  and 
inhabitants  of  our  planet,  which  the  study  of  fossil 
geology  could  alone  impart  The  freshness  of  these 
subjects  to  the  minds  of  American  students,  the  facility 
of  illustrating  them  in  all  their  details  by  the  observa- 
tion of  numerous  facts,  and  t^e  influence  of  those  dis- 
tinguished names  among  ourselves,  who  have  become 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  these  several  sciences. 
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and  ta  whose  works  we  have  made  frequent  reference, 
will,  it  is  believed,  inKire  to  these  treatises  the  attention 
which  thear  subjects  must  ever  strongly  invite. 

However  remote  may  seem,  upon  a  limited  view,  the 
connection  between  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  that 
of  organic  remains,  and  the  direct  usefulness  of  its 
ifesults,  yet  when  it  is  recollected^  that .  the  very  nature 
of  rocks,  the  value  of  minerals  which  may  be  expected 
to  accompany  them,  and  the  soils  they  may  aid  in  pro- 
ducing, are  all  indicated  by  the  kinds  of  organic  remains 
found  in  such  rocks,  it  will  be  apparent  that  most  useful 
knowledge  may  be  derived  from  this  study. 

In  works  of  science  the  style  is  a  matter  entirely 
secondary  in  its  relation  to  the  truths  of  nature  deve- 
loped. Studied  graces,  and  especially  ambitious  orna- 
ments of  mere  rhetoric,  would,  by  every  votary  of 
science,  be  felt  to  be  misplaced.  Neatness  and  perspi- 
cuity are  the  chief  characteristics  which  such  a  treatise 
demands;  and  these,  it  is  conceived,  have  been  ade- 
quately preserved,  maintaining  constantly  a  due  regard^^ 
to  the  great  purpose  of  rendering  the  work  intelligible 
to  the  young,  without  offending  the  taste  of  the  more 
mature. 

In  preparing  the  questions  for  exercising  the  learner, 
the  same  view  has  been  maintained  which  guided  our 
labours  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  We  are  far  from  con- 
sidering questions  unimportant,  whether  we  regard  them 
in  reference  to  classes  in  schools,  to  family  cir(;)es,  or  to 
private  students.  The  chief  inquiry,  i{i  relation  to  their 
usefulness,  seems  to  be,  whether  they  are  such  as  a  well 
qualified  teacher, familiar  with  his  subject,  would  propose 
to  his  scholars.  We  leave  competent  persons  in  the 
profession  to  answer  the  inquiry,  with  regard  to  this 
division  of  our  labour;  merely  premising,  that  though 
a  vast  majority  of  teachers  probably  prefer  works  fur- 
nished with  this  subsidiary  to  their  instructions,  yet 
that  such  as  may  deem  their  own  questions  more 
appropriate,  or  more  intelligible  to  their  pupils,  than 
those  of  the  editor,  will  not  lie  under  any  necessity  of 
resorting  to  these;  and  it  is  certainly  anticipated  that 
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none  will  content  themseWes  with  the  exolusive  use  of 
the  latter.  Very  many  of  the  questions  are  designed 
merely  to  furnish  topics  arising  out  of  important  truths  or 
suggestions  contained  in  the  text,  on  which  the  familiar 
dissertations  of  the  teacher  may  be  founded;  and  if  he 
avail  himself  of  the  works  named  at  the  end  of  each 
treatise,  his  oral  explanations  will  possess  a  freshness  and 
interest  more  captivating  to  the  scholar  than  the  pages 
of  any  volume,  however  learned  or  well  written. 

The  distinguished  favour  with  which  teachers  have 
received  the  first  part  of  the  "  Scientific  Class  Book," 
has  stimulated  us  to  endeavour,  and  encouraged  us  to 
hope,  that  the  present  volume  may  not  be  found  less 
worthy  than  its  predecessor,  of  their  regard  and  accept* 
ance. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

.  1 .  ^HEHtsTRY  is  the  art  whereby  cia&pound  bodies  are  changed 
inta  simple  ones,  or  simple  ones  into  componnds.)  The  former  of 
these  processes  is  called  Analysis  or  Decern po9itiony  and  the  lat- 
ter Synthesis  or  Composition.  C^s  a  science,  it  is  the  province 
of  Chemistry  to  determine  the  chemical  relation  of  simple  bodies, 
and  the  structure  and  chemical  relations  of  compounds.)  Few 
of  the'  operations  of  Chemistry,  which  are  employed  tor  the 
attainment  of  these  objects,  \gre  either  purely  analytic  or  syn- 
thetic ;)  a  combination  of  these  methods  generally  taking  place  in 
the  processes  of  the  chemist. 

2.  Different  kinds  of  matter  which  are  the  objects  of  Chemistry, 
possess  certain  active  properties,  [such  as  gravity  or  weight, 
cohesion,  elasticity,  expansibility,  magnetic  attraction,;  &c.     All 

(these  properties  fure  but  so  many  diffei^ent  modifications  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion."^  Action,  either  attractive  or  repulsive,  takes 
place  between  bodies  situated  at  various  distances  from  each 
other.  I^hus  the  attraction  of  gravitation  operates  at  indefinite 
and  immense  distances ;  while  Uie  attraction  of  cohesion  affects 
the  particles  of  bodies  only  when  placed  in  apparent  contact.} 
Repulsive  action  also  takes  place  at  different  distances.  Thus  th% 
repulsion  between  bodies  which  have  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  electricity  or  magnetism  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  the 
sight ;  and  that  electric  or  magnetic  substances  which  repel  each 
other  do  not  touch,  may  easily  be-  perceived.  The  expansive 
power  of  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  affects  particles  of 
matter  nearly  in  contact  witii  each  other.  ) 

3.  The  various  phenomena  which  constitute  the  objects  of  Che- 
mistry, depend  on  the  operation  of  those  modifications  of  attrac- 
tive and  repulsive  force,  \which  acton  particles  of  bodies  placed  at 
insensible  distances  from  each  other,  and  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
be  cognizable  by  our  senses,  even  when  asssisted  by  the  most 
powerful  magnifying  glasses.  > 

4.  There  are  two  species  of  attraction  which  affect  particles  of 
matter  when  in  apparent  contact :  l.^The  Attraction  of  Aggrega- 
tion, or  Cohesion ;  2.  The  Attraction  of  Composition.    These 

Wliat  is  the  office  of  chemistry,  considered  as  an  art  ? 
'  Hqw  extensive  is  its  province  as  a  science  ? 
By  what  two  methods  are  its  purposes  efiected  ? 
What  are  some  of  the  active  properties  of  matter  by  which  its  chemical 
changes  are  produced  ? 
What  is  the  true  nature  of  these  properties  ? 

What  is  the  difference  between  gravitation  and  cohesive  attraction? 
Under  what  di£&rent  circumstances  is  the  repulsive  action  of  bodies 
,  exercised  ? 

On  which  modification  of  atlActive  and  repulsive  forces  do  chemical 
changes  depend  ? 
How  many  kinds  ofcontiguouB  aUraction  exist  in  nuttter  t 
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powers  both  gi^e  way  to  the  repulsive  action  of  heat  :(bat  the  for- 
mer may  also  be  overcome  by  mechanical  force,  whiciMias  no  ef- 
fect on  the  latter.^ 

5.  The  Attraction  of  Aggregation  operates  differently  on  different 
bodies,  so  as  to  produce  the  various  deffrees  of  cohesive  force  or 
consistence  observable  among  them.  KQie  forms  nnder  which  bo- 
dies appear  are  reducible  to  three  classes,  viz. :  Solids,  Liquids, 
and  Gases  or  Airs^  These  modifications  of  matter  are  influenced 
by  the  operation  of  mechanical  pressure,  and  the  expansive  force  ot 
heat,  which  seem  to  act  as  antagonist  powers  to  each  other. 

vSome  kinds  of  matter  are  capable  of  existing  either  in  a  solid,  li- 
quid, or  gaseous  state,  under  different  degrees  of  atmospherical 
pressure  and  temperatur^  \!Dhus  water,  by  the  abstraction  of  heat, 
becomes  changed  to  ioe ;  by  the  addition  of  heat,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  changed  to  vapour ;  and  that  change  is  facilitated  or  impeded 
by  lessening  or  increasing  the  atmospherical  pressure.  Mercury 
and  several  other  substances  exhibit  analogous  phenomena^ 

6.  Many  bodies,  however,  commonly  exist  under  only  one  or  two 
forms  of  aggregation.  [Common  air  and  other  bodies,  distin- 
guished from  vapours  by  the  designation  of  permanent  gases,  were 
rormerly  supposed  to  retain  the  gaseous  forms  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  but,  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Faraday  and  Mr.  Per- 
kins, it  appears  that  atmospheric  air,  carburetted  hydrogen,  sul- 
phuretted nydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  carbonic  acid,  protoxide  of 
ihlorine,  nitrous  oxide,  cyanogen,  ammonia,  muriatic  acid,  and 
chlorine,  all  which,  under  common  temperature  and  pressures,  are 
permanent  gases,  may  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  state  by  the 
ioint  operation  of  intense  cold  and  powerful  compression.^  How- 
ever, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  other  ?ases  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  the/liquid  state.*  Several 
dense  solids,  as  lead  and  glass,  are  readily  melted  by  heat ;  but 
there  are  others,  as  wood,  which,  thousrh  speedily  decomposed, 
when  heated  with  access  of  air,  cannot  be  liquefied.  (.The  facts 
already  stated,  and  others  which  might  be  adduced,  still  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  solid,  lic^uid,  and  gaseous  states  of  bodies 
depend  chiefly  on  their  respective  relations  to  temperature-  and 
pressure ;  and  thenfore  the  distinctions  founded  on  those  states 
ar  forms  of  matter  do  not  furnish  sufllcient  grounds  for  general  ar- 
rangements of  bodies  in  separate  classes. 

Which  of  these  is  oveFCome  hf  mechsnicsl  means  ? 

By  what  causes  are  the  three  forms  of  matter  chiefly  influenced  ?         , 

Give  some  examples  of  variable  forms  in  matter. 

What  changes  or  form  may  be  mentioned  as- solely  due  to  the  eflfect  of 
caloric  ? 

In  -what  instances  does  the  chemical  change  of  solids  take  place  without 
Miuefaction  7 

To  what  causes  are  we  hence  led  to  refer  the  several  changes  in  the 
forms  of  matter  ? 

"■"''?■'■■■'  i  ^     ' 

*  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  i.  p.  180. 
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'^'.  Some  writers  have  treated  of  the  chemical  properties  of  gases 
or  airs  as  an  independent  branch  of  science,  under  the  appellation 
of  Aerology; /but  the  operation  of  bodies  nnder  their  different 
forms  are  so  mtmiately  blended^  and  the  condensation  of  gases  is 
80  commonly  the  effect  of  chemical  combinations,  that  it  seems  by 
far  jnost  convenient  not  to  separate  Aerology  from  Chemistry,  but 
to  regsxd  it  as  a  subordinate  section  or  subdivision  of  chemical 
science.  ^ 

S{lji  solid  and  liquid  substances,  the  powers  of  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion counterbalance  each  other ;  while  the  latter  predominates 
m  gaseous  bodies)  Some  have  supposed  solidity  to  result  from 
the  preponderance  of  the  force  of  attraction  over  the  force  of  repul- 
sion ;  but  this  opinion  seems  incompatible  with  the  well-known 
fact  of  the  expansion  of  water  when  it  becomes  solid.  This  and 
some  other  phenomena  of  a  similar  description,  clearly  show  that 
the  action  of  a  repulsive  force  is  not  less  obvious  in  solids  than 
in  fluids.  They. probably  differ  more  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
particles,  than  m  the  manner  in  which  those  particles  are  united* 

9. (The  peculiar  province  of  Chemistry,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  preceding  observations,^ the  study  of  i&  Attraction  of 
Composition,  or  the  investi^tion  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  not 
as  respects  tiieir  organization,  mechanical  construction,  form,  or 
consistence,  but  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  their  molecular 
composition,  or  the  nature  and  mode  of  union  of  their  component 
particles.;  Hence  there  must  necessarily  be  a  wide  distinction 
oetween  mechanical  and  chemical  combination.  Any  substances 
may  be  mechanically  combined  by  mere  mixture,  which  occasions 
no  destruction  or  essential  alteration  of  the  sensible  properties  of 
the  mixed  bodies :  for  the  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  substances  which  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  other, 
will  always  exhibit  their  joint  properties,  modified,  perhaps,  but 
not  destroyed  by  their  commixture.  The  effect  of  chemical  com- 
bination is  '  very  different,  for  bodies  chemically  united  often 
become  completely  deprived  of  ike  peculiar  properties  they 
previously  possessed,  and  manifest  new  and  sometimes  very  ex- 
traordinary powers,  totally  different  from  those  of  tleir  constitaent 
parts. 

10.  **  If  water  be  added  to  water,  or  salt  to  salt,  the  effect  is  an 
increase  of  quantity,  but  no  change  of  quality.  In  this  case,  the 
mutual  action  of  the  particles  is  entirely  mechanical.  Again,  if  a 
blue  powder  and  a  yellow  one,  each  perfectly  dry,  be  mixed  and 
well  shaken  together,  a  green  powder  will  be  produced ;-  but  this 
is  a  mere  effect  arising  in  the  eye,  from  the  intimate  mixture  of 

In  what  relation  to  chemistry  may  we  properly  consider  the  department 
of  aerology  ?    Why  ? 

What  are  the  relative  intensitiei  of  attraction  and  of  repulsion  in  solids, 
liquids,  and  aeriform  bodies? 

What  is  the  peculiar  province  of  chemistry? 

What  is  the  most  important  difference  between  bodies  mechanically 
mixed  and  those  chemically  combined  ? 
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the  yellow  and  blue  liffht,  separately  and  independently  reileefted 
from  the  minute  partiolet  of  each  0  and  the  proof  is  had  by  eita* 
mining  the  mixture  with  a  microscope,  when  the  yellow  and  blue 
grains  will  be  seen  separate,  and  each  quite  unaltered.  If  the 
same  experiment  be  tried  with  coloured  liquids,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  mixing  without  chemical  action,  a  com^und  coloiir  is 
likewise  produced,  but  no  examination  with  magnifiers  is  in  that 
case  sufficient  to  detect  the  ingredients ;  the  reason  obviously  be- 
ine,  the  excessive  minuteness  of  the  parts,  and  their  perfect  mter- 
mixture,  produced  by  agitatinff  two  liquids  together. 

11.  MFrom  the  mixture  of  two  powders,  extreme  patience 
would  enable  any  one,  by  picking  out  with  a  ms^nifier  grain  after 
grain,  to  separate  the  ingredients.  But  when  houids  are  mixed, 
iio  mechanical  separation  is  any  longer  jpractioable ;  Uie  particles 
are  so  minute  as  to  elude  all  search.^  Yet  this  does  not  hmder  us 
from  regarding  such  a  compomid  as  still  a  mere  mixture,  and  its 
properties  are  accordingly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  li- 
quids mixed.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  all  liquids. 

13.  **>When  a  solution  of  potash,  for  example,  and  another  of 
tartaric  acid,  each  perfectly  liauid,  are  mixed  together  in  proper 
proportions,  a  great  cj^uantity  oi  solid  saline  substance  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  which  is  quite  different  from  potp 
ash  or  tartaric  acid,  and  the  liquid  from  which  it  subsided  offers 
no  indications  by  its  taste  or  other  sensible  qualities  of  the  ingr^' 
dients  mixed,  but  of  something  totally  diffeient  from  either.\  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  a  phenomenon  widely  different  from  that  of 
mere  mixture ;  there  has  taken  place  a  great  and  radical  change 
in  the  intimate  nature  of  the  ingredients,  by  which  a  new  sub- 
stance is  produced  which  had  no  existence  before ;  and  it  has  been 
produced  by  the  union  of  the  ingredients  presented  to  each  other^ 
for  when  examined,  it  is  found  that  nothing  has  been  lost,  the 
weight*  of  the  whole  mixture  being  the  sum  of  the  weights  mixed. 
Yet  the  potash  and  the  tartaric  acid  have  disappeared  entirely, 
and  the  weight  <^  the  new  product  is  found  to  Jie  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  tartaric  acid  and  potash  employed,  taken  together, 
abating  a  small  portion  held  in  solution  in  the  liquid,  whick  may 
be  obtained  however  by  evaporation.  They  have  therefore  com- 
bined, and  adhere  to  one  another  with  a  cohesive  force  sufficient 
to  form  a  solid  out  of  a  liquid ;  a  force  which  has  been  called  into 
action  by  merely  presenting  them  to  each  other  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion."* 

How  does  it  appear  that  blue  and  yellow  powdflivy  producing  a  green 
miiture  retain  their  respective  qualities? 

In  what  respect  does  the.  case  of  two  coloured  liquids,  susceptible  only 
of  mixture,  and  not  of  chemical  composition,  differ  from  that  of  two  pow- 
ders? 

Give  an  example  of  an  entire  change  of  properties  in  two  liquids  by 
their  mutual  actions  when  mixed  together. 

*  Herschell's  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  pp  897, 29a 
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13.  Afi  it  is  the  object  of  Chemistry  to  deterinine  the  compositioD 
of  different  substances,  (therefore  if  we  could  reduce  all  bodies  to 
their  elementary  principles,  and  discover  the  proportions  in  which 
these  principles  must  be  combined  in  order  to  recompose  such  bo- 
dies, the  science  of  Chemistry  would  be  complete.)  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
discoveries  that  have  rewarded  the  labours  of  mose  philosophers 
who  have  paid  attention  to  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 

14.  Bat  though  we  allow  that  much  remsuns  to  be  achieved  by 
future  experimentalists  ere  Chemistry  can  be  said  to  make  any 
Qear  approaches  to  perfection, (yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  this  science  in  our  own 
times  are  of  no  common  importance,  since  its  first  principles  have 
been  fixed  on  the  firm  basis  of  experiment,  and  a  luminous  sys- 
tem, founded  on  facts,  has  superseded  those  obscure  and  hypo- 
thetical speculations  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  older 
chemical  authors.  ) 

15.  /Among  the  most  important  discoveries  of  modern  pbiloso* 

Shers,  we  may  reckon  those  which  relate  to  that  inherent  ten- 
ency  which  matter  possesses  to  form  new  combinations.  This 
property  of  matter  gives  rise  to  many  of  those  operations  of  nature 
which  we  view  without  sur{>rise,  only  because  they  are  common ; 
and  it  is  not  less  concerned  in  several  of  the  most  striking  and  ex- 
traordinary phenomena  of  nature  and  art.)  Thus  when  we  procure 
light  or  heat  by  burning  any  combustible  substance,  as  for  instance 
wood,  chemical  action  takes  place  between  the  inflammable  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  wood,  and  part  of  the  air  of  the  room  in  which 
the  wood  is  burned ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  new  kind  of  air 
is  formed,  the  greater  part  of  which  flies  off  with  the  smoke. 
The  respiration  of  animals  afford^  another  instance  of  chemical 
action.  When  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  a  part  of  it  combines 
with  something  which  separates  from  the  blood ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  combination,  the  air  becomes  altered  in  its 
properties,  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  oAe  who  considers  that 
the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  apartment,  not  properly  venti- 
lated, is  soon  rendered  so  noxious  as  to  occasion  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  even  faintness,  to  those  whose  constitutions 
are  delicate. 

16.  On  taking  a  survey  of  the  various  bodies  around  us,  we 
may  observe,  that  some  among  them,  which  we  reckon  inert,  be- 
cause frdm  the  inihlgnce  of  habit  or  othpt  causes  they  make  but  a 
slight  impression  on  our  senses,  are  yet  endowed  with  active 
poweis  or  properties,  which  render  them  capable  of  producing  re- 

What  power  might  enable  chemists  to  render  their  science  complete  ? 

What  constitutes  the  chief  difierence  between  the  chemistry  of  modem 
and  that  of  ancient  times  ? 

What  chemical  principles  may  be  considered  as  among  the  most  un- 
portant  discoveries  of  modern  philosophers? 

How  are  those  principles  exemplified  in  the  operations  of  nature? 

How  may  their  operation  be  made  sensible  ? 
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markable  changes  in  other  bodies.  Thus  water,  which  is  insipid 
to  the  tongue,  and  which  in  its  eperation  on  Hying  animals  and 
vegetables  acts  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  will  yet,  if 
placed  in  contact  with  a  lump  of  salt  or  sugar,  speedily  reduce 
either  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  Atmospheric  air,  tiioogh 
it  is  necessary  for  the  sunport  of  animal  and  yegetable  existence, 
and  g^ves  rise  to  scarcely  any  sensations  but  such  as  depend  on 
variations  of  temperature,  yet  this  widely-extended  gaseous  body 
by  its  union  with  other  substances,  sometimes  produces  the  most 
striking  phenomena.  Thus  the  explosion  of  fire-d«jBp  in  coal- 
mines can  only  happen  when  the  inflammable  gas  so  called,  is 
mixed  with  a  oertain  portion  of  common  air. 

17. /One  of  the  most  obvious  modes  of  distingnishing  bodies  is 
that  which  depends  on  their  different  degrees  of  density )  whence 
the  arrangement  of  substances  into  the  respective  clashes  called 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  already  noticed.  But  these  distinctions 
cannot  be  advantageously  employed  as  the  basis  of  a  chemical 
classification  of  natural  bodies,  for  reasons  which  have  been  al- 
ready stated.  Hence  some  other  mode  of  diaerimination  and  ar- 
ranaementbecomes  rec(uisite,  and  such  a  one  may  be  most  properly 
denved  from  considering 4Jt)ie  chemical  relations  of  different  kinds 
of  matter,  and  the  prc^uets  derived  from  their  action  on  eaoh 
other.,    • 

18.  There  are  some  bodies  which  by  no  known  mode  of  treat- 
ment, without  addition,  can  be  made  to  form  more  than  one  species 
of  matter;  for  however  th«y  may  be  divided  or  subdivided,  each 
particle  stiU  possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  with  the 
common  mass,  from  whioh  it  was  taken:^  Xhere  are  comparatively 
but  few  bodies  presented  to  us  by  nature  in  this  isolated  state ; 
among  the  number  may  be  mentioned,  as  examples,  gold  and  the 
diamond-.^  These,  together  with  all  other  hitherto  undecomposed 
bodies,  must  in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science  be  considered 
as  elementary  or  simple  substances.  Were  it  practicable  to  pro- 
cure and  exhibit  all  the  elements  of  bodies  in  a  detached  form, 
and  to  trace  the  various  compounds  resulting  from  their  tinion. 
Chemistry  would  have  attained  perfection,  and  no  object  of  in- 
quiry would  remain  for  future  experimentalists.  But  notwith- 
standing the  great  acquisition  of  knowledge  derived  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  our  contemporaries,  they  have  by  no  means  enabled 
us  to  determine  the  bonndaries  of  the  field  of  science,  but  merely 
to  form  some  conjectural  ideas  concerning  its  vast  extent. 

d.  No  correct  gpeneral  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties 

How  may  we  illuBtrate  the  chemical  efficacy^  natural  subetances  gene- 
.,  rally  supposed  in^rt?  ^ 

What  18  one  of  the  Feadiest  modes  of  distinguishing  bodies? 

On  what  are  the  discrimination  and  arrangement  of  bodies  for  chemical 
purposes  to  be  founded  ? 

What  is  the  natural  state  of  most  bodies  in  regard  to  their  composition? 

What  exceptions  are  (bund  to  the  general  taw  in  regard  to  a  distinct 
and  isolated  condition  ? 
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of  different  substances  can  be  acquired  witfaout^nstitutiug  compari- 
sons between  them,  wRence  we  may  discover  the  rarious  points  of 
similitude  or  contrast  among  them,  which  will  enable  us  to  arrange 
them  in  groups  or  classes,  bearing  certain  relations  to  each  other. ) 

20.  For  the  purposes  of  chemical  inquiry,  the  most  obvioasly 
conyenient  arrangement  of  bodies  is  that  in  which  they  a^e  classed 
according  to  their  compositionJ(^placing  the  simple  bodies  first  in 
order,  and  then  the  compounds  arising  from  the  various  combina- 
tions of  the  former.'^ 

21.  According  to  the  ancient  philosophers,  the  simple  bodies  or 
elementary  principles  from  which  all  the  varieties  of  matter  are 
composed jwere  but  four,  namely.  Fire,  Air,  Water,  and  Earth.") 
Tliis  notion^-tkfter  having  for  a^es  formed  a  part  of  the  creed  of 
the  learned,  has  been  completely  exploded  by  the  light  of  modern 
science,  though  it  is  not  yet  extinct  amonor  the  vulgar.  ^The 
alchemical  writers  of  the  middle  ages  added  to  these  principles 
some  others,  as  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mercury; /to  which  terms, 
however,  they  attached  ideas  very  different  from  those  that  belong 
to  them  at  present,  and  into  the  nature  of  which  we  shall  not  stop 
to  inquire. 

23.  Some  of  the  alleged  elements  of  the  older  chemists  are  now 
known  to  exist  only  in  imagination,  and  others  are  ascertained  to 
be  by  no  means  simple  substances :  thus  air  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  different  elastic  fluids  or  gaseous  bodies,  which  may  be 
separated  by  various  processes,  and  exhibited  apart  from  each 
otner.  \Water  also  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  compound  which 
maybe  analyzed 't>r  decomposed,  so  as  to  produce  two  distinct 
kinds  of  gas,  which  may  be  separately  collected,  and  when  a^in 
mixed  together  in  proper  proportions,  they  may  be  made  to  u>rm 
water  by  their  union  .j 

23.  Other  bodies,  formerly  esteemed  simple,  have  yielded  to 
the  analytical  processes  of  modem  chemistry  ;  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  substances  which  either  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  presented  to  us  by  nature,  or  as  they  are  procured-  in  various 
operations  by  art,  have  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  at  further  de- 
composition, and  which  therefore,  as  before  stated,  must  be  re- 
garded as  simple  substances.  \Their  number  is  not  very  great, 
amounting  to  about  fifty-four,  and^  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  future 
researches  of  chemists  may  demonstrate  some  of  these  bodies  to 
be  compounds;) at  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  class  of  elementary  substances  in  consequence 

How  is  a  oorrect  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  bodies  to  be 
acquired  ? 

In  what  order  is  it  most  convenient  to  arrange  bodies-  ibr  chemical  pur- 
poses ? 

How  many  simple  bodies  were  admitted  by  the  ancients  ? 
•       What  additions  to  the  number  were  made  by  the  alchemists  ? 

What  has  modem  science  proved  in  regard  to  the  supposed  elementaiy 
character  of  ur  and  water  ? 

What  numoer  of  bodies  are  now  considered  simple  f 
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of  futare  discoyeries,  aerenl  of  those  now  admitted  into  this  eltM 
haying  become  known  to  ns  bat  yery  recently. 

34.  Some  of  these  elementary  bodies  are  widely  and  abundant- 
ly dispersed  thronghout  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  either  alone 
or  in  a  state  of  composition,  while  others  appear  to  be  of  yery 
rare  occurrence,  or  at  least  they  haye  hitherto  been  met  with  only 
in  small  quantities  and  in  a  few  situations.  The  whole  of  the 
elementary  substances  may  be  arranged  in  two  diyisions :  the  first 
comprehending  those  which  are  not  of  a  metallic  nature,  the  entire 
number  of  which  now  known  amounts  to  only  thirteen ;  the  re- 
maining forty-one  elementar^f  bodies  are  all  reiprded  as  metals, 
though  some  of  them  exhibit  properties  differing  considerably 
from  those  which  characterize  gold,  silyer,  mercury,  lead,  iron,  and 
other  bodies,  to  which  the  designation  of  metals  was  originally 
applied. 

36.  '^e  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  all  the  elementary  er 
simple  bodies  hitherto  discoyered,  diyided  into  these  two  classes, 
namely,  the  non-metallic  elements  and  the  metals)  to  which  are 
annexed  the  names  of  those  chemists  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
coyered, or  by  whom  their  elementary  nature  was  first  ascertained, 
and  the  date  of  the  discoyery. 

TABLE  OF  SIMPLE  SUBSTANCES. 

L  Non^metaliie  Ekments,  • 

Discoverers.  I^J^ye^ 

CDr.  Priestly," tn  England;   and     71774 
^     Scheele,  in  Sweden      ...      5 
.   Scheele,  in  Sweden     ....   %     1774 

•   Courtois,  in  France 1811 

.    Balard,  in  France 1836 

r  Properties  first  accurately  inyesti- 
<      gated  by  Scheele ;  but  it  has  neyer 
C     been  exhibited  in  a  separate  state. 
.   Cayendish,  in -England    ....     1766 
.  Br.  D.  Rutherford,  in  Scotland      .     1773 


1  Oxygen  . 

3  Chlorine  . 

3  Iodine  .  . 

4  Bromine  . 

5  Fluorine  . 

6  Hydrogen 

7  Nitrogen 

8  Carbon 

9  Boron   .  . 
Silicon    . 

If*  Phosphorus 
13  Sulphur 
13  Selenium    . 


Sir  H.  Dayy,  in  England 
Berzelius,  in  Sweden 
Brandt,  at  Hamburgh 

Berzelius,  in  Sweden 


1807 
1834 
1669 

1818 


Into  how  many  and  what  divisions  are  simple  bodies  at  present  distin 
guished  ? 

What  is  the  number  of  non-metallic  elements  ? 

By  whom  and  at  what  period  was  the  existence  of  oxygen  discovered  ? 
Bromine?  Chlorine?  Iodine?  Nitrogen?  ^ 

Who  investigated  the  properties  of  fluorine  ? 

Who  discovered  hydrogen  ?  Carbon  ?  Boron  ?  Silicon  ?  'Phosphorus  ? 
Selenium  ? 
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14  Potassium  . 

15  Sodijim    .  • 

16  Lithiam  .  . 

17  Baryum  .  • 

18  Strontinm   • 

19  Calcium  .  . 
90  Magnesium 
21  Aluminum  • 

23  Glucinum  • 

23  Yttrium  .  . 

24  Zirconium  . 

25  Thorium  .  . 

26  Cerium    •  . 

27  Tellurium  . 


DiacovererB. 
n.  Metals. 


Date  of 
Discoverjr 

.     1807 


>  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  Bbgland      ... 

C  Oxide  discovered  by  Arfvedson,  in ")  ,oiq 
i     Sweden       ....        .     .     ,S^^^ 


I 


Sir  H.  Davy,  in  England 


1808 


1794 


28  Arsenic   .  .  . 

29  Antimony  .  , 

30  Chromium.  . 

31  Vanadium  •  . 

32  Uranium     .  . 

33  Molybdenum 

34  Tungsten    .  . 

35  Columbium  . 

36  Titanium    .  . 

37  Iron 

38  Manganese    . 

39  Nickel     .  .  . 

40  Cobalt  .  .  .  . 

41  Zinc  

43  Cadmium  •  . 
43  Lead     .  .  »  . 
44*Tin    ...... 

46  Copper    .  .  . 


{ 


.  Bussy,  in  France 1829 

.   Wohler,  in  Germany  .....     1828 
,  C  Oxide  discovered  by  Vauquelin,  in  ">  .^g- 

I      France 5*'^' 

C  Oxide  discovered  by  Gadolin,  in  7  , 

l     Sweden 3^ 

.   Berzelius,  in  Sweden  •    .     .     •     .     1824 
•   Berzelioa 
BSosander,  in  Sweden       ....    1804 

Klaproth,  at  Berlin 1797 

Appears  to  have  been  known  to"^ 
Paracelsus,  in  the  16th  century;  v  1703 
but  first  accurately  examined  oy  j 
Geo.  Brandt,  in  Sweden    .     .    J 
Known  to  Basil  Valentine    •    about  1450 
.  Vauquelin,  in  France       •    •    .    •     1797 
.  Sefstrom  and  Berzelius,  in  Sweden    1830 

.   Klaproth,  at  Berlin 1789 

rScheele,  in  Sweden      .....    1778 
<  Reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by'>,,^Q„ 

C     Hielm        S 

.   MM.  D'Elhuyarts,  in  Spain      .    .    1781 
rOxide  discovered  by  Hatchett,  in^ 
J      England;    and  by  Ekeberg,  in  >  1801 
"l      Sweden     .......      j 

LReduted  by  Berzelius      ....     1824 

.  Vaucpielin,  in  Franoe       ....     1796 

.  Known  from  time  immemorial 

.   Gahn,  in  Sweden 1774 

.  Bergman,  in  Sweden '  1775 

.   Brandt,  in  Sweden 1733 

.   Henckel  mentions  its  reduction  in      1721 
,   Stroraeyer  in  Germany     .     .    ,     .     18 1 7 
.  Known  from  time  immemorial, 
Do. 
bo. 

What  metallic  bodies  have  been  discovered  by  Sir,  H.  Davy  ?    By  what 
philosopher  was  aluminum  discovered  ?    How  early  was  arsenic  known  f 
Which  of  the  metals  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  of  history  f 
How  long  has  zinc  been  known  as  a  ditin«t  n^etal  ? 
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46  Bismuth  .  •  .  •  Mentioned  by  Geo.  Agpricola     about  1530 

47  Mercury  .  •  .  •  Known  from  time  immemorial. 

48  Silver Do. 

49  Gold     Do.  ^ 

60  Platina    .  .  .   {^^j^^^^''''^'  Assay-master  inl^^^^ 

51  Palladium  .  .  ,  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  Engrland  •    .    •     1803 
53  Rhodium    .  .  •  The  same        1804 

MS«^:::lTenant,  in  England 1803 

27.  As  some  of  these  elementary  bodies  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  a  vast  variety  of  substances  of  common  occurrence,  and 
as  it  is  impossible  intelli^bly  to  describe  chemical  phenomena 
without  the  frequent  mention  of  them,  or  allusion  to  their  proper- 
ties and  modes  of  action,  some  short  notices  of  them  may  h^e  be 
advantaeeously  introduced,  previously  to  a  review  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity,  and  a  more  extensive  delbription  of  the  simple 
bodies  in  general,  and  of  the  most  important  compounds  arising 
from  their  relative  action  upon  each  other.  We  shall  thus  avoid  the 
necessity  of  repeated  explanations  of  the  nature  of  these  bodies  each 
time  they  are  mentioned,  or  the  still  greatet  inconvenience  of 
referringr  to  the  properties  and  effects  of  substances  with  which 
the  reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  unacquainted. 

28.  Among  the  thirteen  non-metallic  elements  there  are  some 
which  at  all  common  temperatures  exist  only  in  the  gaseous  state, 
while  the  others  at  moderately  low  temperatures  are  solidB.  The 
iirst  and  most  important  of  the  elementary  bodies  is  that  called 

;  OxYOBN,  from  two  Greek  words,  denoting  the  power  of  producing  ] 
aeidsj  because  it  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the  universal  acidify- 
ing principle,  though  it  is  now  known  that  there  are  many  acids 
in  which  oxygen  is  not  contained.  One  of  the  grand  characteris- 
tic properties  of  this  gaseous  element  is  that  of  being  h  most 
gowerfiil  supporter  of  combustion,  so  that  most  inflanmiable 
odies  burn  in  it  rapidly  and  brilliant^.*)  Its  more  peculiar  pro- 
perties will  be  subsequently  describe ;  and  we  shall  only,  add 
hereahat  it  unites  with  all  other  elementary  substances  (except 
possibly  fluorine),  and  with  many  of  them  in  various  proportions. 
39.  Nitrogen  or  Azote  Is  also  a  gaseous  body,  the  mixture  of 
which  with  oxygen  in  certain  proportions  constitutes  atmospheric 
or  common  air.  >  The  name  azote,  derived  from  the  Greek,  im- 
plies its  being  improper  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  as  animals 
confined  in  this  gas  soon  die^  It  is  therefore  owing  to  the  oxygen 

By  whom  and  at  what  period  was  platina  discovered  f  In  what  two 
states  do  the  non-metallic  bodies  exist  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  the  terra 
oxygen  ?    What  is  one  of  the  characteristic  properties  of  oxygen  ? 

llow  extensive  is  its  power  of  combining  with  other  elementary  bodies  ? 

In  what  state  does  nitrogen  exist  f 

Into  what  well  knOWn  fluid  does  it  enter  as  a  constituent  ? 

Why  is  it  ealled  axote  t    Whence  is  the  term  nitrogen  derived  ! 
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cQAtainedJn  atmospheric  air  that  it  is  capable  of  sapportib 

*  life,  for  none  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals  can  exist  lon^ 
kind  of  air  which  does  not  contain  oxygen, 

30.  The  term  Nitrogen  has  been  applied  to  the  gas  now  und^'^ 
notice,  in  consequence  of  its  befng  found  to  be  a  constituent  part 
of  ^itric  acid^or  as  it  is  valgarly  called,  aqua  fortis,  which  is  a 
chemical  compound  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of  oxygen 

^  united  to  the  nitrogen.  There  are  also  other  compounds  of 
oxygen  with  nitrogen,  amonf  which  may  be  mentioned  that 
sometimes  called  nitrous  oxide,  and  which,  though  it  contains 
more  oxygen  than  atmospheric  air,  may  yet  be  breathed  for  a 
time  with  safety ;  but  it  produces  very  remarkable  effects  when 
thus  used,  generally  occasioning  a  state  of  excitement  somewhat 
similar  to  that  caused  by  drinking  wine  or  spirits,  and  hence  it 
has  been  popularly  named  intoxicating  or  laughin?  gas.  (JN^itrogen 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  kinds  of  animal^ 

•  matter. ) 

31.  ;ttYDRo«EN  is  likewise  a  gas,  being  that  which  when 
combined  with  oxygen  forms  water,  as  its  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Groek,  implies.  ^(S(  was,  when  first  discovered,  called 
phlogiston,  and  inflammable  air.)VSEJ?e  former  of  these  terms 
was  attached  to  it  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  opinion,  at  one 
pjgfiod  generally  adopted  by  chemists,Uhat  all  metals  were  com- 
posed of  various  kinds  of  calces  or  earths,  each  respectively 
united  to  an  inflammable  principle  named  phlogiston.  ">  Now  as  it 
was  observed  that  when  any  metal  becomes  dissolved  in  a  diluted 
aoid,  as  when  iron  or  zinc  are  thus  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  inflammable  air  was  always  given  off  during  the 
process,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  air  in  question  was  derived 
from  the  metal ;  though  it  is  now  known  that,  in  the  ca^  pro- 
posed, it  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  with  which 
the  acid  is  diluted,  and  that  this  sort  of  air  never  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  course  of  such  metallic  solutions,  unless  water 
or  some  other  body  containing  hydrogen  be  present.  [This  gas, 
though  hiffhly  inflammable  when  mixed  with  oxygen,' and  some 
other  simple  and  compound  gases,  yet  is  incapame  of  supporting 
combustion^  for  if  a  burning  body,  as  a  lighted  candle  or  match, 
be  introduced  into  it,  the  flame  will  be  immediately  extinguished. 

32.  Hydrogen  enters  into  combination  with  most  other  sub- 
stances, producing  many  remarkable  compounds,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  formed  by  its  union  with  nitrogen ;  the  ^ 
result  of  which^s  an  alkaline  gas,  formerly  called  volatile  alkali,/ 

In  what  other  form  besides  that  of  atmospheric  air  may  nitrogen  be 
inhaled  ? 
Into  what  class  of  organised  bodies  does  nitrogen  enter  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hydrogen  f 
By  what  name  was  it  called  at  the  time  of  its  disco verjr 
From  what  error  did  this  application  of  the  name  phlogiston  proceed  ? 
What  more  recent  observation  has  enabled  chemists  to  correct  the  error  f 
What  is  the  power  of  hydrogen  in  regard  to  combustion? 
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and  now  ammonia.    This  compound  whieh  at  common  fempefa- 
tures  exists  only  in  the  state  of  gas,  is  fapidly  absorbed  by  water  * 
or  spirit  of  wine,  communicating  to  it  a  peculiar  pungent  odour, 
with  which  most  persons  are  familiar,  as  belonging  to^^spirit  of 
hartshorn  and  smelling  salts.  ) 

33.  Chlorine  is  the  last  of  the  simple  bodies  existing  in  a  gaseous 
state  at  common  temperatures ;  bat,  while  those  already  mentioned 
are  not  only  transparent  but  colourless,  this  gas  exhibits  a  yellow- 
ish-green tint,  whence  its  name  chlorine.*  (It  was  originally  ob- 
tained, by  Scheele,  from  the  decomposition^  of  moriatie  acid^  or 
spirit  of  sal t^  in  which  he  found  it  combined  with  hydrogen,  then 
called  phlogiston ;  and  therefore  he  gave  to  the  newly-obtained 
gas  the  name(of  dephlogisticated  marine  acid.)  Vlt  was  subse- 
quently suppose  to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid,  and  oxygen ;) 
butlSir  H.  Davy>ascertained  its  real  nature,  and  gave  it  its  present 
name.  / 

34;  Chlorine  unites  with  many  other  simple  and  compound  • 
bodies^  forming  with  several  of  them  acids;  and  in  other  respects 
it  exhibits  chemical  properties  analogous  to  those  of  oxygen, 
being  like  that  gas  a  supporter  of  combustions  \\X  \m  largely  dis- 
persed throughout  nature,  but  always  in  a  s^te  of  combination, 
as  in  sea-water  and  rock-salt,  or  that  procured  from  brine  springs^ 
in  which  it  is  united  with  the  metal  sodium.)  This  gas  is  by  j)o 
means  adapted  for  respiration,  and  when  mixed  with  much  atmos- 
.phericairit  still  proves  highly  irritating,  provoking  cough  and 
defiuxion  from  the  nostrils.  As  it  combmes  rapidly  with  many 
other  gases,  %i  has  been  found  useful  to  purify  air  loaded  with 
infectious  miasmata.)  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  chloride  of 
lime,  in  solution,  is  used  to  sprinkle  the  floors  and  walls,  of 
roomll  and  to  purify  clothes  and  other  articles,  which  have  been 
tainted  by  putrid  or  infectious  vapours.  Chlorine  has  also  a 
powerful  effect  in  destroying  vegetable  colours,  and  the  chloride 
of  lime  is  therefore  extensively  used  in  the  process  of  bleaching 
linen  cloth  and  other  substances. 

35.  The  four  preceding  bodies,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  chlorine,  exist  at  common  temperatures  and  pressures  only 

What  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  remarkable  compounds  of  hy- 
droffen  % 
Dy  what  properties  is  that  compound  fitrailiarly  known  ? 
What  method  was  employed  bv  Scheele  for  procuring  chlorine  ? 
What  name  did  he  apply  to  it  ? 
What  was  afterwards  supposed  to  be  its  nature  ? 
Who  investigated  its  character  and  gave  it  the  present  name  ? 
What  properties  does  it  exhibit  in  common  with  oxygen  ? 
How  does  chlorine  exist  in  nature  ? 
What  are  among  its  remaiimble  properties  ? 


♦  Chl(yre  in  French,— from  the  Greek  x^•e«>»,  the  green  colour  of  young 
herbage. 
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ad  gas.  /Hierd  are  other  sabetaifoes,  as,  for  instance,  carbon 
(charcoal)V«nd  the  more  rare  bodies,  called  silicon  and  boron, 
which  are  found  only  in  the  solid  state  ^  and  some,  like  iron  and 
most  of  the  metals,  though  usually  solid,  become  liquefied  at 
respectively  yarious  temperatures ;  and  there  is  still  another  class 
of  bodies  capable  of  existing  under  the  three  several  forms  of 
aggregation,  ^mong  these  last  are  sulphur,  phosphoriis,  and 
the  substajices  called  bromine,  iodine,  and  selenium,  which  are 
of  less  frequent  occurrence. 

36.  Carbon  is  a  solid  body,  hitherto  undecomposed  and  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  elementary,  t which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  most  substances  belonging  to  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,'sand  which  also  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the 
combustible  minierals,  as  bitumen,  coal,  plumbago,  and  amber. 
In  the  form  of  charcoal,  procured  by  charring,  or  distilling  with- 
out the  access  of  air,  wood  and  some  other  substances,  carbon  is 
obtained  in  a  separate  state,  or  merely  intermixed  with  small 
portions  of  earths  or  salts ;:  and  it  exists  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
purity  in  the  diamond"^  for^lt  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical 
investigation,  that  the  diamond,  when  exposed  to  a  verr  high 
temperature,  and  especially  if  confined  in  oxygen  gas,  will  bum 
like  charcoal,  exhibiting  the  same  product ;  that  gem  consisting 
entirely  i^  crystallized  carbon.. 

37.  With  most  of  the  simple  substances  carbon  constitutes  a 
variety  of  compounds,  among  the  most  important  of  which  are 
those  arising  from  its  union  with  oxygen,  with  which  it  forms 
both  an  oxide  and  an  acid :  the  latter,  called  carbonic  acid,  is 
the  gaseous  body  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  fixed  air)  which 
is  abundantly  produced  in  the  comotTstion  of  vegetable  matter,  in 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  in  other  j)rocesses.  In  eonse- 
quence^^f  its  strong  affinity  for  oxygen^carbon,  or  rather  sub- 
stances ctmtaining  it,  are  generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing iron  and  other  metals  from  their  ores,  in  which  tiiey  are 
frequently  combined  with  oxygen.  The  combinations  of  this 
body  with  hydrogen  are  extremely  numerous,  ;forming  the  bases, 
of  vinous  spirits,  oils,  resins  and  a  great  variety  of  other  vegeta- 
ble products^. 

38.\giLicoN  is  never  met  with  in  nature  in  an  uncombined-statej 

What  three  substances  have  been  s^iiarately  procured  only  in  the  solid 
state? 

What  substances  assume  all  the  three  forms  of  matter  under  difilerent 
circumstances  ? 

In  how  many  departments  of  nature  is  carbon  distributed! 

In  what  form  does  it  exist  in  the  greatest  purity  ? 

How  is  this  proved  ? 

What  different  compounds  does  it  form  with  oxygen  ? 

By  what  name  was  carbonic  acid  formerly  known  ? 

Why  is  carbon  used  in  the  process  of  smelting  metalUe  oresf  - 

What  are  some  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  hydrogen  ? 

How  is  silicon  found  in  nature  ? 
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but  by  its  union  with  ^xygen  it  fonns  silica,  or  silieeous  earth, 
which  in  the  various  sta:tes  of  flint,  quartz,  rock  crystal,  and  other 
analogous  bodies,  is  dispersed  in  g^reat  abundance  throughout  th^ 
mineral  kingdom.  ]  This  substance  when  pure  is  a  dark  brown 
powder,  which  when  first  discovered  was  supposed  to  be  of  a 
metallic  nature ;  but  as  it  exhibits  none  of  the  lustre  of  a  metal, 
and  is  a  |ionconducter  of  electricity ,"yt  has  with  propriety  been 
placed  in  the  class  of  non-metallic  elementary  bodies.  It  unites 
with  several  other  substances,  forming  compounds,  the  most  im- 

Sortant  of  which,  next  to  the  oxide  of  silicon,  (silica,)  is  the  pro- 
uct  of  its  union  with  fluorine. 

39.  (Boron  is  the  basis  of  the  acid  called  bcracic  acid,  which 
in  combination  with  soda  tr  mineral  alkali,  produces  ^e  saline 
substance  named  borax, ifrequentTy  used  both  in  medicine  and 
the  arts.)  Boron  is  an  oitve-brown  powder,  destitute  of  taste  or 
smell,  which  enters  into  union  with  some  of  the  metals  and  other 
elementary  bodies;  but  its  Combinations  are  of  IHtle  importance, 
except  that  which  it  forms  with  oxygen  (boracic  acid.) 

40.  Sulphur  is  one  of  the  few  elementary  substances  which  are 
found  in  nature  in  an  uncombined  state ;  and  it  also  often  occurs 
in  union  with  oth^  substances.^  It  is  met  with  in  large  quantities 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcaiios ;  and  being  produced  abundant- 
ly in  the  island  of  Sicily,  it  is  brought  as  an  article  of  commerce 
from  the  Mediterranean.  This  substance,  hitherto  undecomposed, 
and  therefore  regarded  as  elementary,  occurs  in  two  forms,  that' 
of  a  light  yellow  powder  called  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  that  of  a 
compact  solid  of  a  greenish-straw  colour,  sometimes  called  roll 
sulphur.  The  general  properties  of  sulphur  in  both  these  forms 
are  well  known. 

41.  ISuLPHUR  combines  with  most  other  bodies,  forming  a 
variety  of  compounds;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those 
arising  from  its  union  Cwith  oxygen  and  hydrogen.^  It  forms 
several  oxides  and  acids,  and  one  of  the  latter,  sulphuric  acid, 
oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce,  is  much  used  both  alone  and  in  combi- 
nation, for  medical  and  technical  purposes.  With  hydrogen,  sul- 
phur forms  a  peculiar  gas,  which  has  some  of  the  properties  of  an 
acid ;  and  which  is  given  off  during  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
substances,  causing  a  peculiar  offensive  smell,  resembling  that  of 
rotten  eggs  ;  it  was  formerly  called  hepatic  air.^ 

42.  Phosphorus,  like  sulphur,  is  a  solid  but  readily  volatile 
substance ; .  but  is  never  found  in  nature  in  an  uncombined  state. 

What  are  some  of  its  compounds  with  oxyffen  ? 
What  are  some  of  the  properties  of  siliccHi? 
What  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  boron  ? 
In  what  connexion  with  other  substances  is  it  usually  seen  in  commerce  7 
How  does  sulphur  eiist  in  nature  ? 

What  are  its  mast  usual  forms  when  prepared  for  the  arts  f 
With  what  bodies  does  it  form  the  most  important  of  its  compounds  f 
'  By  what  name  was  sulphuretted  hydrogen  formerly  known  I 
In  what  condition  is  phosphorus  fbund  m  nature? 
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f  Some  of  its  compoands  occur  oecasioaally  in  mineral  substances , 
but  it  is  most  abundantly  contained  in  certain  animal  fluids  and 
solids,  and  especially  in  bone,  firom  which  it  is  usually  obtained 
for  experimental  purposes.)  /Phosphorus  is  found  in  the  shops  in 
the  form  of  small  cylindersj^emi-transparent,  and  nearly  of  the 
consistence  of  wax,  internally  of  a  reddish  or  flesh  colour,  but 
coated  wi^  a  white  film,  arising  from  its  partial  decomposition.^ 
It  so  strongly  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air  as  to  become  slowly 
'decomposed  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  hence  it  is  usually 
kept  under  water.)  WiA  oxygen  it  forms  two  acids,  one  of  which, 
the  phosphoric  acid,'Tn  combination  with  lime  or  calcareous  earth, 
constitutes  the  basis  of  bone^  /It  unites  with  hydrogen,  to  form 
an  inflammable  gas ;)  and  it  aTso  enters  into  combination  with 
various  other  homes. 

43.; Iodine  is  a  bluish-black  or  violet-coloured  solid,  having  a 
metallW  lustre.)  It  is  contained  in  sea-water,  and  in  some  marine 
productions,  as  seaweed  and  sponge;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
burnt  sponffe,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  owes  its  viVtues  to  the 
presence  oi  iodine,  ^his  b  ody,  like  oxygen  and  chlorine,  is  not 
itself  combustible,  but  is  a  supporter  of  combustion)  It  unites  with 
various  other  simple  substances ;  Vand  with  oxygen  and  chlonne,'? 
it  forms  respectively  acid  compounds.  \ 

44.  Bromine,  like  iodine,  is  a  marine  production,  and  it  is 
usually  procured  from  the  refuse  liquor  obtained  in  making  sea 
salt.  Its*common  form  is  that  of  a  cloudy  red  liquid,  having  a  , 
very  disagreeable  smell  and  tase.  It  is  one  of  the  supporters^  of 
combustion^  and  enters  into  union  with  various  simple  bodies, 
forming  acids  both  with  oxygen  and  chlorine.  In  many  respects, 
it  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  iodine,  and  has  been  supposed  to  be 
a  compound  of  that  body  with  chlorine ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  elementary  nature. 

45.  Fluorine  is  generally  regarded  as  an  elementary  body, 
though  it  has  never  yet  been  exhibited  in  a  separate  stateljin  con- 
sequence of  its  powerful  tendency  to  form  combinations  with  all 
known  substances.)  Some  of  its  compounds  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  certain  minerals,  among  which  the  best  known  is  that 
called \^uor  spar,  found  in  Derbyshire;;  and  which,  from  its 
beauty  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  oe  cut  and  polished,  is 
frequently  used  for  making  chimney  ornaments  and  for  othef 
purposes.     Among  the  artificial  compounds  of  fluorine,  one  of 

From  what  source  is  it  usually  obtained  ? 

In  what  form  and  consisience  is  it  commonly  found  in  commerce  ? 

What  are  its  important  sensible  properties  ? 

Whv  is  it  usually  kept  under  water  ? 

With  what  other  inifredients  is  it  combined  in  the  bones  of  animals  ? 

What  is  the  colour  of  iodine  ? 

How  is  this  substance  related  to  the  process  of  combustion  ? 

With  wha4  substances  does  it  unite  to  form  acids  ? 

Why  cannot  fluorine  be  exhibited  in  a  separate  state  ? 

In  what  natural  bodies  is  it  found  ? 
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the  most  important  is  that  which  it  forms^with  hydrogen,  ettlled 
hydro-iluoric  acid,  which  has  the  property  of  corroding  glass,) 

46.  Selenium  is  a  reddish-gray  solid,' obtained  from  pyrites*/ 
and  in  many  of  it^  properties  resemhling  slilphur,  beinff  hke  that 
body  readily  combustible.)  It  has  hitherto  been  found  only  in  a 
few  places,  and  in  small  quantities.  It- forms  acids  in  combina- 
tion with  oxygen ;  and  it  also  unites  with  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
and  probably  with  other  elementary  substances. 

47.  Metals.— The  metallic  elements,  as  already  observed,  dis- 
play ffreat  diversity  as  to  their  general  appearance  and  properties ; 
and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  similarity  between  some 
of  these  bodies  and  some  of  the  non-metsTllic  elements,  that  their 
distinction  becomes  difficult  and  inconsiderable.  Hence  some 
chemists  have  hesitated  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  classifying  cer- 
tain substances.  v^iUoon  and  selenium  have  both  been  regarded 
as  metals ;''  and  among  the  bodies  which  have  been  always  admit- 
ted into  the  first  class,  there  is  not  any  perhaps  which  so  much 
resembles  the  metals  as  carboVi,  in  tha^stat^  of  aggregation  which 
constitutes  charcoal. 

48.  ^The  elementary  or  simple  substances,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic,  have  so  man^  points  of  analogy  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  a  systematic  arrangement  of  them,  adapted  for  practical 
purposes,  which  may  not  be  liable  to  objection.  In  this  as  well 
as  in  other  oases,  nature  seems  to  display  a  variety  of  bodies  not 
capable  of  being  separated  into  orders  or  sections,  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  each  other,  but  throughout  the  whole  a  ^dation  ap- 
pears to  take  place ;  whence  may  be  deduced  a  chain  of  simple 
bodies,  variously  connected  with  each  other :  those  that  in  some 
respects  obviously  appear  to  be  members  of  different  classes, 
approaching  nearly  together  in  certain  of  their  properties  and 
modes  of  action.  However,  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  simple 
bodies  into  metals,  and  those  which  are  not  metals,  may  be  con- 
veniently retained,  as  affording  perhaps  the  most  generally  appli- 
cable method  of  distinguishing  them. 

49.'  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  notice  separately  each  of  the 
metallic  elements,  as  we  have  done  those  of  a  non-metallic  nature ; 
because  several  of  them  are,  as  to  their  general  properties,  familiar- 
ly known,  being  used  either  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  combined  one 
with  another  (forming  simple  or  compound  metals),  for  many 
common  purposes.  Thus  iron  is  the  usual  material  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  vast  multitude  of  instruments   and  utensils  for 

What  compound  have  chemists  prepared  from  fluorine  and  what  is  its 
use  ? 

What  are  the  properties  of  selenium  ? 

From  what  substances  is  it  obtained  ? 

Which  of  the  bodies  already  described  have  been  sometimes  regarded 
as  metals  ? 

What  appears  to  be  the  probability  of  arriving  at  a  perfect  classification 
of  bodies  on  the  basis  of  distinct  peculiarities? 

What  circumstance  renders  a  mmute  description  of  the  properties  oi 
metals  unnecessary  ? 
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'lomeatic  and  other  purposes;  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  have 
been  long  employed  m  making  ^e  coin  current  in  ail  civilized 
countries ;  lead  is  used  in  sheets  for  covering  the  roofs  of  build- 
ings, in  tabes  for  making  waterpipes,  and  on  many  other  occa- 
sions ;  mercury  is  well  Known  as  remaining  fluid  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  any  other  metal,  or  indeed  than  almost  any  other 
Hquid :  and  it  is  therefore  used  in  the  construction  of  thermome- 
ters and  other  philosophical  instruments.  \  Zinc  is  often  used  in 
combination  with  other  metals,  as  with  copper  in  the  manufacture 
of  brass,  and  it  is  likewise  employed  alone,  instead  of  Iead»/for 
covering  houses^j  '^nd  tin  is  not  only  of  general  utility  for  coat- 
ing other  metals,^  as  in  making  tin  plate,  but  also  in  its  combina- 
tion with  copper  forming  bronze  or  bell-metal. ) 

50.  Perhaps  the  metals  may  be  most  properly  characterized 
with  reference  to  their  power  as  conductors  of  electricity,  which 
belongs  to  all  of  them  in  a  high  degree.  This,  however,  is  not 
an  exclusive  character  of  me  metallic  elements,  for  carbon 
(charcoal)  is  also  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  in  this 
respect  it  Qiore  nearly  corresponds  with  the  metals  than  silicon 
or  selenium,  which  are  non-conductors.  Among  the  acknow- 
ledged metals  there  are  many  which  differ  greatly  from  the  more 
common  metallic  bodies,  in  beinff  neither  malleable  nor  ductile : 
such  are  antimony,  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  manganese.  There  are 
others  which  are  distinguished  by  having  a  very  strong  aflSnity 
for  oxyg:en;  so  that  at  low  temperatures  they  decompose  atmos- 
pheric air  or  water,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  in  those  bodies  to 
form  metallic  oxides ;  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  metals 
which  Sir  H.  Davy  discovered  to  be  the  bases  of  potash  and  soda. 
Therefore  when  these  metals,  named  potassium  and  sodium,  are 
obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  their  respective  oxides,  potask 
and  soda,  the  metals  thus  formed  can  only  be  preserved  by  keep- 
ing them  immersed  in  ether,  which  does  not  act  on  them. 

51.  Hence  it  appears  that  those  bodies  formerly  termed  fixed  al-* 
kalies  are  metallic  oxides :  jand  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  differ- 
ent  eartGs ; /thus  calcium  is  a  metal  which  combined  with  oxygen 
forms/ calcareous  earth  or  lime,^ja  substance  which  abounds 
especiatty  in  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms  of  nature.  The 
earth  called  barytes  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  baryum ;  strontites 
is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  strontium ;  magnesia,  in  its  pure  state, 
commonly  called  calcined  ma^esia,  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal 
magnesium ;  and  alumine,  argillaceous  earth  or  pure  clay,  is  an 
oxide  of  the  metal  aluminum.    The  more  rare  kinds  of  earths, 

In  what  manner  is  zinc  extensively  employed  ? 

lu  what  different  ways  is  tin  applied  to  olner  metals  f 

According  to  what  characteristic  property  have  the  metals  been  classed 
by  Sir  H.  Davy.  *-    *~  / 

For  what  remarkable  property  cure  potassium  and  sodium  distinguished  ? 

Whakis  the  true  nature  of  the  bodies  formerly  called  fixed  alkalies  and 
earths? 

In  what  respect  does  silicon  differ  from  the  other  earths  ? 
C 
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called  jttria,  glucina,  zircon,  and  thorina,  are  also  metallic 
oxides ;  and  it  nas  been  already  stated  that  silica,  pure  siliceous 
earth,  is  an  oxide,  though  its  basis,  silicon,  is  not  a  metallic 
body. 

Chemical  .Affinity, 

62.  trbat  property  of  matter  which  occasions  the  combination  of 
heterogeneous  bodies,  is  the  cause  of  the  principal  phenomena  of 
chemistry,  and  is  therefore  called  Chemical  Affinity  or  Attraction «^ 
It  is  also  sometimes  termed  Elective  Attraction,  and  the  Attraction 
of  Composition,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cohesive  Aggregative  At- 
traction. This  interesting  subject  was  first  systematically  studied 
Un  France  by  M.  Geoffrey,  who  formed  a  table  of  elective  attrac- 
tions. Bero^maqn  in  Sweden,  Kirwan  in  England,  Berthollet  in 
France,  and  Richter  in  Germany,  afterwards  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  branch  of  science ;  and  the  subsequent  labours 
of  Dalton,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  of  the  illustrious  Berzelius,  Gay 
Lussac,  Thenard  and  others,  have  made  vast  additions  to  our 
knowledge,  concerning  this  fundamental  branch  of.  chemical 
science.    ,• 

53.  ^Chemical  Attraction  may  be  defined  to  be  that  energy,  in 
consequence  of  which, 'different  kinds  of  matter  unite  to  form 
compounds  having  properties  often  dissimilar  from  those  of  their 
component  parts,  so  that  the  result  of  chemical  combination  can  , 
only  be  ascertained,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  by  experiment.y 
I  Thus,  if  iron  filings  be  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  as  it  is 
^commonly  called,  oil  of  vitriol,  a  substance,  will  be  produced 
bearing  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  either  of  its  component  parts, 
called  by  chemists  sulphate  of  iron,  and  vulgrarly  copperas,  or 
gieen  vitriol,  which  is  a  greenish,  semi-transparent,  crystallized 
^  suba^nce,  having  nothing  of  the  appearance  «f  the  metal,  nor  * 
o^fTO  sour  taste  of  the  acid.  Acetic  acid,  or  the  acid  of 
vinegar,  in  the  same  manner  dissolves  copper,  and  cojistitutes 
with  it  the  blue  efflorescent  salt  called  verdigris.  Caustic  vege- 
table alkali  is  a  deliquescent  substance,  which,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, corrodes  fiesh ;  and  sulphuric  acid,  already  mentioned,  is 
a  liquid  which,  when  concentrated,  acts  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner on  flesh,  but  from  the  union  of  these  bodies,  so  destructive  to 
animal  matter,  results  the  chemical  com  pound, ^£ulp  hate  of  pot- 
ash, a  salt  which,  whether  solid  or  dissolved  in  water,  does  nojt 
act  on  the  skin,  and  may  be  swallowed  with  safety,  being  used 

Wlvat  causes  the  principal  phenomena  of  chemistry  ? 

By  whom  has  the  subject  of  chemical  attraction  been  extensively  culti- 
vated ? 

In  what  manner  may  its  results  be  ascertained  ? 

What  effect  on  the  sensible  properties  of  the  ingredients  is  often  pro> 
duced  by  chemical  composition? 

What  examples  illustrate  this  point  ? 

How  does  sulphuric  acid  affect  the  skin  t 

What  effect  does  caustic  potash  produce  upon  it  ? 

What  is  the  operation  of  sulphate  of  potash  on  the  living  flesh  t 
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like  the  somewhat  similar  compound,  salphate  of  soda,  (Glauber 
salt,)  for  me<ftcinal  purposes.  Sometimes  two  liquids,  or  gaseous 
bodies,  by  their  union,  form  a  solid  compound.  Thus  the  gas 
that  rises  from  spirit  of  hartshorn,  called  by  chemists  ammonia, 
and  muriatic  acid  gas,  if  mixed  together  in  an  empty  jar,  become 
condensed  into  a  white  saline  solid,  called  muriate  of  ammonia, 
or  sal-ammoniac. 


54.  The  manner  in  which  the  effect  just  mentioned  may  be  conve- 
niently exhibited,  is  presented  in  the  above  figure,  where^two 
retorts,  S  and  L,  are  connected  with  a  glass  globe,  by  means 
of  two  tubuluresj  into  which  their  necks  respectively  pass 
until  they  nearly  meet  in  the  centre.  The  apparatus  being 
thus  prepared,  we  put  into  L  a  mixture  of  dry  slaked  lime  and 
sal-ammoniac  in  fine  powder.  Into  the  retort  S  put  a  quantity  of 
common  salt,  sufficient  to  fill  one-third  of  the  bulb.  Place  the 
globe  on  its  support,  apply  a  moderate  heat  to  L,  and  pour  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  salt  in  S.  Close  both  retorts,  and  the 
gaseous  ammonia  from  L  will  combine  with  the  muriatic  acid 
gas  from  S,  forming  in  the  globe  a  dense  white  cloud  or  solid 
substance,  the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

56.  The  phenomena  of  Chemical  Attraction  are  regulated  by 
the  following  laws : 

(1.)  This  attractive  force  is  exerted  in  difiierent  degrees  by 
different  bodies. 

(2.)  It  operates  only  on  very  minute  particles  of  bodies ;  and 
hence  chemical  action  is  promoted  by  previous  solution,  trituration, 
or  other  mechanical  methods  of  division  and  intermixture. 

(3.)  When  bodies  combine,  an  alteration  of  temperature  §ener- 
ally  takes  place,  sometimes  with  the  exhibition  of  light. 

(4.)  Bodies  which  have  an  attraction  for  each  other,  are  always 
fonnd  to  display  opposite  states  of  electricity. 

What  is  the  first  law  of  chemical  attraction  ? 

What  is  the  efifect  of  mechanical  divisitm  on  the  chemical  combination 
of  bodies  I 
Whal  sensible  phenomena  usually  accompany  chemical  changes  ? 
In  what  relative  electrical  states  are  two  comnining  bodies  always  fbund? 
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(5.)  All  bodias  aie  eompoaed  of  certain  atoms  or  molecules,  and 
chemical  combination  consists  of  the  union  of  one  or  more  atoms 
of  one  of  the  uniting  bodies,  with  some  determinate  number  of 
atoms  of  the  other  uniting  body.  •> 

(6.)  Chemical  attraction  takes  place  in  three  different  modes  :-*! 
[I.]  When  one  simple  body  is  presented  to  another,  for  which  it 
has  an  affinity,  a  union  takes  place,  and  a  componnd  is  formed. 
[2.]  If  a  simple  body,  A,  be  presented  to  a  compound,  B  C, 
and  if  A  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  B  than  C  has,  the  com)>ound 
B  C  will  be  decomposed,  and  a  new  compound,  A  B,  will  be 
formed.  [3.]  If  a  compound  A  B,  be  presented  to  another  com- 
pound G  D,  though  neither  A  nor  B  alone  would  decompose  C  D, 
yet  a  mutual  decomposition  may  take  place  between  the  two 
compounds,  and  occasion  the  formation  of  two  new  compounds, 
A  D  and  0  B.  The  first  and  second  modes*  of  attraction  are 
styled  instances  of  simple  affinity,  or  simple  elective  attraction ; 
and  the  last  mode  is  styled  compound  affinity,  or  compound  elec^ 
,  tive  attraction. 

(7.)  All  compounds,  when  they  enter  into  union  with  other  bo- 
dies without  being  decomposed,'  act  in  the  same  manner  as  simple 
bodies.  ' 

y   56.  These  laws  of  Chemical  Attraction  may  be  exemplified 
and  illustrated  in  the  following  manner : 

(1.)  7^6  first  of  these  laws  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  science  of  Chemistry.  The  ensuing  examples  show  the 
manner  in  which  it  operates. 

If  thin  plates  or  filings  of  copper  be  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  (oil*  of  vltroil,^  on  the  application  of  heat  the  metal  will  be 
dissolved.  The  acid  thus  united  to  the  copper  will  form  a  salt, 
called  sulphate  of  copper,  (blue  vitriol,)  iwhich  might  be  ob- 
tained from  the  solution  by  evaporation  and  crystallization.  If 
to  this  solution  be  added  iron  wire,  or  thin  plates  of  that  metal, 
the  sulphuric  acid  will  leave  the  copper,  and  combine  with  the 
iron.  As  the  latter  dissolves,  the  former,  separating  from  its 
union  with  the  acid,  deposits  itself  on  the  iron  plates,  so  that  they 
become  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  copper,  but  when  the  iron  is 
all  dissolved,  the  copper  having  nothing  to  support  it,  will  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel,  in  a  pulverulent  form.  The 
clear  liquor,  being  decanted,  will  therefore  be  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  (green  vitriol.)  If  to  this  solution  filings  or  frag- 
ments of  zinc  be  added,  the  iron  will  separate  by  degrees  from 
tiie  liquid  and  fall  down,  as  the  copper  previously  did,  leaving 

What  law  appears  to  regulate  combination  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of 
ultimate  particles  ? 

In  how  many  and.  what  different  modes  may  chemical  attraction  take 
place? 

In  what  manner  do  compounds  act  when  their  exercise  of  chemical  at- 
traction is  not  attended  by  their  own  decomposition  ? 

In  what  manner  is  the  first  law  of  chemical  attraction  illustrated  b]^ 
copper  and  sulphuric  acid  ? 

What  is  the  resulting  compound  called  f 
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the  zinc  in  solution,  forming  with  the  acid,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
(white  vitriol.)  If  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  he  added 
water  of  ammonia,  (pu?e  volatile  alkali,)  the  acid  will  quit  the  zinc 
to  unite  with  the  alkali,  the  metal  will  be  precipitated,  and  the  clear 
liquor  bein^  decanted,  will  he  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia. Add  to  this  liquor  quicklime,  which  substance  will  combine 
with  the  acid,  and  separate  it  from  the  ammonia,  but  the  new 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  thus  formed,  will  not 
remain  in  solution,  but  will  be  precipitated,  or  fall  down,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  called  sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum,)  while 
the  ammonia,  freed  from  the  acid,  remains  dissolved  in  the  water, 
from  which  it  may  be  expelled  by  heat,  in  the  form  of  a  gas. 
If  the  sulphate  of  lime  be  separated  from  the  solution  by  filtering, 
and  thrown  into  water  containing  caustic  potash,  a  new  decom- 
position will  take  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  leaving  the  lime,  and 
uniting  with  the  potash.  The  sulphate  of  potash  (vitriolated 
.tartar)  thus  formed,  will  remain  in  solution  while  the  pure  lime 
becomes  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  and  the 
sulphate  of  potash  may  be  obtained,  in  a  crystalline  form  by  eva- 
porating the  clear  solution,  after  pouring  it  from  the  lime. 

57.  This  succession  of  decompositions  shows  that  iron  possesses 
a  stronger  attraction  for  sulphuric  acid  than  copper,  zinc  than  iron, 
ammonia  than  zinc,  lime  than  ammonia,  and  potash  than  lime. 
Numerous  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced,  which 
would  equally  serve  to  show  the  relative  attractive  powers  of 
various  substances.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  experiments, 
that  the  decomposition  oi  a  substance  dissolved  in  a  liquid,  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  the  falling  down  of  the  newly  formed 
substance,  and  sometimes  by  that  of  the  body  separated  from  the 
original  compound.  \In  this  case  the  body  added  to  produce  the 
decomposition  is  called  the  precipitant,  and  the  substance  ^SmT"" 
down  the  precipitate ;  the  process  itself  is  sometimes  termed  ^re- 
cipitation.  ) 

68.  (2.)  The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  elementary  molecules  of 
bodies  from  the  uiik)n  of  which  chemical  compounds  are  formed, 
appears  from  the'ntire  change  of  sensible  properties  resulting 
from  such  combinations.  For  as  already  stated,  the  human  eye, 
assisted  by  the  most  powerful  .microscopes  which  have  ever  been 
constructed,  ^ten  cannot  detect  in  a  chemical  compound  the 
slightest  vestige  of  the  colour  of  either  of  its  component  parts ; 

By  what  means  may  the  copper  be  ^fHroduced  in  ite  metallic  state  ? 
What  will  then  be  the  nature  of  the  liquid  obtained  ? 
-  In  what  manner  may  the  iron  in  this  solution  be  reproduced  ? 
What  may  next  be  employed  to  separate  the  zinc? 
How  may  ammonia  be  freed  from  sulphuric  acid  ? 
Will  this  like  the  metals  undergo  precipitation  ? 
How  may  the  separation  of  lime  from  the  same  acid  be  effected  ? 
What  general  truths  may  we  deduce  from  this  series  of  operations? 
What  term  is  applied  to  the  body  which  produces  precipitation  f 
What  name  is  given  to  the  substance  thrown  down  ? 
c8 
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Init  when  snbstanoes  are  mechanically  naized,  the  respectiTe 
coloars  of  the  ingpredients  of  the  composition  may  sometimes  be 
traced,  as  when  variously-tinted  powders  are  triturated  together; 
or  if  the  mixture  is  more  complete,  as  when  two  liouids,  for  in- 
stance, ink  and  water,  are  shaken  together  in  a  phial,  though 
the  whole  mass  will  exhibit  a  uniform  appearance,  it  will  be 
merely  a  modification  of  colour,  arising  from  the  dilution  of  the 
ink  by  the  aqueous  Huidy 

59.\^ome  philosophers  have  ascribed  to  matter  the  property 
of  infinite  diyisibilitv.  But  though  matter  may  be  conceived  to 
be  indefinitely  capable  of  being  divided,  and  thouffh  it  may  even 
be  proved  by  geometrical  demonstration,  that  a  fine  of  a  given 
length  may  be  made  to  undergo  unlimited  subdivision,  yet  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  those  bodies  with  which  chemistry  is 
conversant,  are  formed  of  indivisible  atonu^  VMatter,  then,  or 
.rather  space,  is  metaphysically  and  matliematically,  but  not 
physicallj,  capable  of  bein^  infinitely  divided^] 

60.^t  is  possible  to  conceive  that  a  cubic  inch  may  be  separated 
into  10,000  smaller  cubes,  and  each  of  the  latter  into  as  many 
millions  of  millions  of  minuter  parts  of  a  similar  shape,  nor  can 
there  be  any  limit  to  such  subdivision,  which  must  be  as  exten- 
sive as  the  power  of  enumeration.'^  \llie  mathematical  de- 
monstration of  the  infinite  divisibility  oi  matter  is  founded  oil 
the  impossibility  of  conceiving  any  limits  to  absolute  space.^ 
Let  A  D  and  F  6,  in  the  marginal  figure,  be  two  lines  parallel 
-B  with  each  other,  and  ))erpendicular  to  the 
—  line  B  C;  then  from  the  points  H,  H',  H",  H'", 
as  centres,  describe  so  many  arcs  of  circles, 
cutting  the  lines  F  6  and  A  D ;  and  since, 
the  line  A  D  may  be  imagined  to  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  space  itself,  it  is  impossible  to 
prescribe  bounds  to  the  number  of  points 
which  may  be  made  the  centres  of  circular 
arcs,  and  as  the  number  of  arcs  is  bound- 
less, so  will  be  the  number  of  parts  into 
which  they  will  divide  B^e  line  F  G ;  for 
the  arc,  how  immense  soever  miffht  be  the  len^h  of  its  radius, 
could  not  possibly  become  coincident  with  the  nght  line  B  C. 

61.  These  observations  are  worthy  of  attention,*  as  they  may 
serve  to  assist  us  in  forming  distinct  conceptions  concerning  the 
wonderful  minuteness  of  the  particles  of  matter,  considered  in  a 
physical  point  of  view.     Among  the  numerous  instances  that 

What  difiference  in  sensible  projperties  may  distinguish  a  chemical  ccm- 
pound  from  a  mechanical  mixture  r 

What  examples  may  be  given  of  these  two  effects  ? 

What  opinion  has  been  formerly  promulgated  in  regard  to  the  divisi- 
bility of  matter? 

What  difference  exists  between  the  mathematical  and  the  physical  di- 
visibility of  space? 

On  what  is  the  mathematical  divisibility  of  space  founded  ? 

Draw  and  explain  the  diagram  relating  to  this  subject  I 
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might  be  produced  of  the  minate  division  of  material  bodies,  may 
be  mentioned  the  extreme  diffusion  of  colouring  particles  through 
a  transparent  fluid.  (A  grain  of  carmine  rubbed  down  with  a  little 
yater,  and  then  mix^  with  six  quarts  more,  will  give  the  whole 
liquid  a  pale  red  or  flesh  colour ;  and  one  grain  of  blue  vitriol, 
(sulphate  of  copper,'^  will  communicate  a  fine  azure  tint  to  five 
gallons  of  water.^(^oyle  says  that  a  pair  of  Spanish  gloves, 
which  had  been  dcented  by  a  single  graiq  of  musk,  retained  their 
odour  for  twenty-nine  years.  The  same  philosopher  placed  a 
piece  of  amber,  weighing  100  grains;  in  the  scale  of  a  balance, 
which  turned  with  a  small  fractioiu^  grain,  and,  having  counter- 
poised it,  he  left  it  for  several  da]f  s,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
had  lost  no  perceptible  portion  of  its  weight,  though  it  had  been 
continually  giving  off  particles,  which  had  perfumed  the  8ur« 
rounding  air-*') 

—  62.  Malleable  and  ductile  metals  are  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  tenuity.  \Gold,  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  operations  bf  the  goldbeater,  is  formed  into  leaves 
3.3  inches  square,  each  weighing  rather  less  than  the  fifth  part  of 
a  grain,  and  being  but  the  SI82,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
and  a  particle  of  this  gold  leaf,  not  exceeding  the  500,000th  of  a 
grain,  will  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eycf  Still  more 
comminuted,  doubtless,  are  the  particles  of  gold  left  in  the  abra- 
sion of  a  gold  pin  on  a  touchstone,  but  yet  perfectly  perceptible 
to  the  si^t.  Bubbles  of  soap  and  water  consist  of  films  far 
more  attenuated  than  leaf  gold,  for  when  they  begin  to  reflect 
colours,  their  thickness  is  less  than  2,000,000ths  of  an  inch,  and 
that  must  be  much  beyond  the  diameter  of  the  atoms  of  water ;  for 
the  film  contains  soap  incorporated  with  the  water,  and  we  cannot 
even  conjecture  what  relation  the  dimensions  of  the  atoms  of  the 
fluid  may  bear  to  those  of  the  film  which  it  forms,  only  they  omst 
be  far  inferior.  Besides,  both  soap  and  water  are  compounAf  so 
that  the  constituent  atoms  of  those  substances,  as  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  of  the  water,  must  be  yet  more  reduced,  till  they 
almost  surpass  the  power  of  imagination. 

63*  \The  yegetabie  kingdom  presents  us  with  innumerable  in- 
Btances^not  only  of  the  extraordinary  divisibility  of  matter,  but 
of  its  activity^  in  the  almost  incredibly  rapid  developement  of  cel- 
lular structure  in  certain  plants,  (^^hus  the  Bovista  giganteum  (a 
species  of  fungus,  has  been  known  to  acquire  the  size  of  a  gourd 

What  examples  can  be  adduced  of  extreme  divisibility  among  colouring 
materials  ? 

What  facts  demonstrate  the  minuteness  of  odoriferous  particles? 

How  may  metallic  substances  be  perceived  to  illustrate  the  minute  di- 
visibility  of  matter  ?  Illustrate  the  extreme  divisibility  and  the  activity  of 
matter  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 

♦  De  Mira  Subtil.  Effluv.    Sigaud  de  la  Fond.  EUm.  de  Phys.,  t  i.  pp. 
}56  et  160. 
t  Leslie's  Elem.  of  Nat  Philos.,  vol.  i.  p.  13.    ^ 
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in  one  night)  Now  supposing,  with  Professor  Lindley,  that  the 
cellules  of  this  plant  are  not  leas  than  777th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  a  plant  of  the  ahove  size  will  contain  no  less  than 
47,000,000,000  cellules ;  so  that,  supposing  it  to  have  grown  in 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  its  cellules  must  have  been  developed 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  4,000,000,000  per  hour,  or  of  more  than 
66,000,000  in  a  minute ;  and  when  we  consider  that  every  one  of 
these  cellules  must  be  composed  of  innumerable  molecules,  each 
one  of  which  is  again  composed  of  others,  we  are  perfectly  over- 
whelmed with  the  minuteness  and  number  of  the  parts  employed 
in  this  single  production  of  nature.* 

64.  The  animal  world  affords  examples  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble divisibility  of  matter  not  less  wonderful.  Mr.  Harraer,  by 
counting  the  number  of  ova  in  a  given  weight  of  the  spawn  of 
different  fishes,  found  that  a  single  flounder  contained  1,357,400 ; 
and  a  cod-fish  no  less  than  3,686,760  ova ;  all  of  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  organized  bodies«capable  of  developement, 
80  as  to  form  perfect  animals.f  But  the  infusory  animalcules 
display,  in  their  structure  and  functions,  the  most  transcendent 
attenuation  of  matter.  'vThe  Vibrio  undula^  found  in  duckweed,  is 
computed  to  be  ten  thousand  million  times  smaller  than  a  hemp- 
seed.  Vibrio  lineola  occurs  in  vegetable  infusions,  every  drop 
containing  myriads  of  those  oblong  points.\  The  Monas  geluiinosc^ 
discovered  in  ditch-water,  appears  in  the  neld  of  a  microscope  a 
mere  atom  endued  with  life,  millions  of  them  playing  like  the 
sun-beams,  in  a  single  drop  of  liquid.:j: 

65.  (That  all  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms  or  ultimate  indivi- 
sible particles,  may  be  inferred  from  the  observations  which  have 
been  made  on  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Dr.  Wollaston.  adduced  some  ingenious  arguments  in 
proQf  of  the  limited  extent  of  the  aerial  medmm  which  surrounds 
the  globe,  as  resulting  from  its  atomic  constitution. $  And  if  we 
admit  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  air,  it  may  also  be  concluded 
that  bodies  of  greater  density  consist  in  the  same  manner  of  indi- 
visible molecules. 

66.  The  instances  already  mentioned  of  the  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  particles  of  matter  relate  to  bodies  which  are  mani- 
festly compounds,  and  the  magnitude  of  such  particles  must 
therefore  be  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ultimate  or  even  the  con- 
stituent molecules  of  those  bodies.     With  regard  to  the  bulk  or 

At  what  rate  per  second  are  the  cells  of  the  Bo  vista  gigantenm  developed  ? 
What  is  supposed  to  be  the  size  of  the  yibrio  undula  ? 
How  may  we  infer  the  atomic  constitution  of  mattA*,  from  the  nature  of 
our  atmosphere? 

*  Dr.  Prout*8  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Digestion 
considered  with  reference  to  Natural  Theology,  1834,  pp.  23,  24 ;  from 
Lindiey's  introduction  to  Botany. 

t  Philosoph.  Transact,  vol.  Ivii.  1767,  art.  30. 

t  Leslie's  Nat.  Philos..  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

$  See  Scientific  class  Book,  part  i.  p.  207. 
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weight  of  abfiolttte  atoms,  or  ultimate  mi^eenles  of  matter,  we  can 
form  DO  conceptioDS  whatever,  and  their  nature  and  properties 
must  probably  remain  objects  of  conjecture  and  uncertainty ;  but 
the  constituent  or  combining  molecules  of  different  substances  are 
more  within  the  reach  of  experiment  and  observation,  and  con- 
cerning their  relative  magnitudes  or  proportional  weights,  the  re- 
searches of  modem  philosophers  furnish  us  with  some  infor- 
mation. Dr.  Thompson  has  calculated  that  the  weight  of  a 
constituent  molecule  of  lead  does  not  exceed  rrv,fl6o\ogo.gyv^ 
of  a  grain,  and  that  its  magnitude  is  probably  much  less  than 
TTatTTT.o^ o,fl 0 6,0 fl flth  of  a  cubic  inch.  The  combining  mole- 
cules of  sulphur  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  lead,  each  being 

computed  to  be  not  more  than  ^^.irrj.ooV.ooa.ootf^^  ^^  *  &"^"  5 
and  the  molecules  of  some  other  hodies  are  undouteedly  much 
more  diminutive.* 

-  67.  The  change  of  temperature  that  results  from  chemical  com- 
bination is  sometimes  very  considerable.  Thus  the  burning  of  char- 
coal is  a  combination  of  charcoal  or  carbon  with  the  oxy^n  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  consequent  production  of  carbonic  acid.  Abun- 
dance of  heat  is  evolved  in  this  process,  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  oxygen  gas  consumed.  Much  heat  is  also 
given  out  when  nitrous  acid  or  aqua  fortis  is  mixed  with  oil  of 
amber ;  those  fluids  uniting  to  form  a  resinous  substance,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  odour,  has  obtained  the  name  of  artificial  musk.^ 
^  68.  The  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature  which  aecompa- 

^  nies  the  formation  of  chemical  compounds  has  given  rise  to  various 
hynotheses,  among  which  the  most  plausible,  perhaps,  is  that  which 
deduces  the  heat  or  cold  manifested  in  such  cases  from  the  change 
of  state  in  the  elements  of  the  combining  bodies,  or  the  relation 
of  their  respective  capacities  for  heat  with  that  of  the  compound. 
Thus  it  has  been  imagined,  that  when  the  specific  heat  of  a 

^compound  is  less  than  that  of  the  bodies  from  whose  union  it  is 
formed,  the  superabundant  heat  will  be  given  out  and  become 
sensible ;  and  if  the  specific  heat  of  the  compound  be  greater 
than  that  of  its  component  parts,  it  must  absorb  heat  from  sur- 
rounding bodies,  and  |hus  occasion  a  sensible  depression  of  tem- 
perature. But  this  view  of  the  cause  of  the  changes  of  temperature 
that  take  place,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  conclusions  derived 

What  J8  the  state  of  our  knowledge  in  regatd  to  ihe  ultimate  particles 
of  simple  bodies? 

What  has  modem  chemistry  developed  in  regard  to  the  relative  weights 
of  the  combining  atoms  of  dinerent  suostances  ? 

How  does  the  size  of  a  combining  atom  of  sulphur  compare  with  one  of 
lead? 

What  remarkaUe  examples  illustrate  the  third  law  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion? 

What  hypotheses  have  been  raised  to  account  ibr  the  developement  of 
heat  during  chemical  combination  ? 

*  Thomsons's  Principles  of  Inorganic  chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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from  the  latest  researches  of  philosophers  concerning  the  spec\§€ 
heat  of  different  bodies,  and  especially  of  gases ;  ^nd  the  relation 
of  chenaical  attraction  to  heat  is  (a  subject  which  still  remains 
open  for  future  investi^tion.)         "^ 

/  69.  A  few  observations  may,  however,  be  added  concerning 
two  important  topics  conneeted  with  this  law  of  chemical  affinity, 
namely,  Combustion,  and  the  Solution  of  Solids  in  Liquids. 

(The  term  combustion  has  been  variously  applied  by  dififerent 
writers ;  some  extending  it  to  all  cases  of  violent  chemical  action, 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  light  2nd  heat;  and  others  re- 
stricting it  to  certain  processes  in  which  combustible  bodies  moro  - 
or  less  rapidly  combine  with  oxygen,  with  the  extrication  of  li^ht 
and  heat,  as  in  the  hurnin?  of  charcoal,  noticed  above^  ^^avoisier,) 
who  was  the  first  in  modern  times  that  clearly  ascertained  the 
influence  01  atmospheric  air  on  chemical  operations,  and  showed 
that  the  changes  which  bodies  undergo  frequently  depend  on  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  (was  led  to  conclude  that  all  simple  sub- 
stances might  be  arranged  in  two  classes ;  the  first  comprising 
oxygen  only,  which  he  characterised  as  a  supporter  of  combustion ; 
and  the  second,  consisting  of  combustible  bodies,  including  the 
metals.  Hence  he  fartlier  inferred  that  oxygen  gas  consisted  of 
a  ponderable  basis,  combined  with  light  and  heat,  which  were 
given  out  in  the  form  of  flame  during  combustion  or  the  union  of 
combustible  bodies,  as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oil,  and  alco- 
hol, with  the  basis  of  oxygen  gas. ) 

70.  But  this  theory,  though  to  a  certain  extent  it  may  be 
admitted,  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  all  cases  of  combustion 
in  which  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air  is  present,  and  it  is 
necessarily  incapable  of  affording  an  explanation  of  those  in- 
stances of  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  consequent  on  the  sud- 
den union  of  bodies  which  contain  no  oxygen  whatever.  (^  Thus 
if  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  gas  and  hydrogen  gas  be  introduced 
into  a  glass  jar,  and  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
rapidly  combine*  with  explosion,  or  the  display  of  abundance  of 
light  and  heat.  Phosphorus  burns  with  a  pale  yellow  flame,  when 
heated  in  chlorine  gas ;  and  when  phosphorus  is  introduced  into 
an  exhausted  vessel  with  iodine,  a  violent  fiction  takes  place,  and 
much  heat  is  extricated,  but  without  light.  If  sulphur  and  filings 
of  copper  be  heated  together,  when  the  mixture  has  acquired  a 
temperature  much  below  a  red  heat,  it  suddenly  becomes  red-hot, 
and  the  compound  called  sulphuret  of  copper  is  formed.  ) 

71.  Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced  of  the  production 

What  researches  of  modem  times  are  found  to  oppose  this  theory  ? 

How  has  the  term  combustion  been  used  by  different  writers? 

By  whom  was  the  distinction  of  bodies  into  combustibles  and  supporters 
of  combustion  first  made  ? 

What  led  the  author  to  this  division  ? 

How  has  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  been  modified  by  more  recent  disco- 
Teries  ? 

Give  some  examples  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  produced  with- 
out the  presence  of^  oxygen. 
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of  heat  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  light»  duringr  chemical 
combinations,  in  which  oxygen  is  not  at  all  concerned!.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  term  Combtistion  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
process  of  burning  combnstibles  in  atmospheric  air,  or  some  other 
aerial  medium  in  which  oxygen  is  contained,  the  phenomena  with 
which  the  process  is  accompanied  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  be 
caused  by  the  condensation  of  oxygen  gas ;  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  any  attempt  to  develope  their  source  may 
be  considered  as  somewhat  premature. 

73.(jOombustion,  as  depending  on  the  union  of  oxygen  with  a  ^ 
combustible  body,^ometimes  t^es  place  under  singular  circum-' 
stances,  and  gives  rise  to  extraordinary  appearances.  The  tem- 
peratures at  which  different  combustibles  combine  with  oxygen 
vary  extremely^  /Potassium,  or  the  metallic  body  which  in  com- 
bination with  oxygen  forms  potash  or  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  most 
powerfully  attracts  oxygen,  tarnishing  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  a 
very  low  temperature,  and  becoming  inflamed  when  thrown  into 
cold  water,  or  even  'when  placed  on  a  piece  of  ice,  potash  being 
formed  in  either  case.  Phosphorus,  when  quite  dry,  takes  fire  in  at- 
mospheric air,  at  about  100°  of  Fahrenheit.  Sulphur  burns  in  com- 
mon air  at  from  190°  to  190°,  but  with  a  faint  blue  flame,  the  heat 
of  which  is  very  inconsiderable ;  but  if  its  temperature  be  raised 
to  300°,  the  combustion  proceeds  more  rapidly^^  vCarbon,  in  the 
state  of  common  charcoal,  demands  a  higher  temperature  for  its 
combustion  than  the  substances  already  mentioned ;  and  in  its 
crystallized  form,  in  the  diamond,  it  requires  an  intense  heat,  as 
the  flame  of  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  to  set  it  on  fire.  When 
highly  comminuted,  however,  charcoal,  and  especially  some 
varieties  of  it,  attract  oxygen,  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  com- 
bustion at  relatively  low  temperatures ;  ana ,  hence,  in  certain  \ 
cases,  what  is  termed  spontaneous  inflammation  has  taken  place.  J 

73.  Colonel  Aubert,  an  artillery  ofl[icer,  in  consequence  of  re- 
peated instances  of  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  powdered 
charcoal  which  had  occurred  in  France,  made  some  interesting 
experiments  on  the  subject.  \Me  found  that  charcoal  triturated  in 
mortars  with  bronze  pestles,  tm  it  is  reduced  to  the  finest  powder, 
has  the  appearance  of*an  oily  fluid,  and  occupies  only  one-third 
of  the  space  which  it  takes  up  when  in  the  form  of  rods  about  six 
inches  in  length.  In  this  state  of  extreme  division  it  absorbs  air 
much  more  readily  than  before;  but  the  absorption  proceeds 
slowly,  requiring  several  days  for  its  completion,  and  it  is  accom- 
panied by  the  evolution  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the  thermometer 
to  about  360°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  thus  inflammation  is  occasioned. 
The  process  commences  near  the  centre  of  the  mass,  about  five  or 
six  inches  from  its  surface,  at  which  spot  the  temperature  is 

Under  what  variety  of  circumstances  may  combustion  take  place  ? 
What  remarkable  mstance  may  be  adduced  in  which  combuBtion  com- 
mences at  low  temperatures? 

Under  what  different  circumstances  may  carbon  be  ignited  ? 

What  investigation  was  made  by  Aubert  on  the  combustion  of  charcoal  t 
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tlvmu  higher  than  at  any  other. )  Black  ehaieoal,  strondhr  dis- 
tilled,  is  more  readily  inflammable  than  lighter  Tarieties.  Masses 
of  this  kind  of  charcoal,  less  than  66  pounds  avoirdupois,  do  not 
inflame  spontaneously ;  and  the  other  kinds  inflame  only  when  in 
larger  masse?.  The  free  admission  of  air  to  the  surface  is  indis- 
pensably reqaisite  to  produce  spontaneous  combustion.  (^When 
sulphur  and  nitre  are  added  to  the  puWerized  charcoal,  the  in* 
flammation  does  not  take  place  as  usual ;  but  there  is  still  some 
absorption  of  air,  and  augmentation  of  temperature ;  therefore  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  leave  large  quantities  of  such  mixtures 
long  exposed  to  the  air.*\ 

74.  The  spontaneous  combustion  of  substances  containing  car- 
bon, from  the  absorption  of  air  and  moisture  is  a  phenomenon 
of  so  frequent  occurrence  that  few  persons  can  be  igrnorant  of  ity 
though  those  who  are  unacquaintea  with  chemistrv  must  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it.  Ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn  thus  oc* 
casionally  take  fire,  and  are  consumed ;  and  repeated  narratives 
have  been  published  of  the  destruction  of  packages  of  coffee* 
bales  of  cotton  and  other  articles,  in  consequence  of  spontaneous 
inflammation.  Much  appears  to  depend  in  these  cases  on  the  pre* 
sence  of  water ;  for  hay-ricks  take  fire  only  when  the  hay  is  put 
together  before  it  is  properly  dried,  or  in  consequence  of  its  not 
being  well  secured  from  the  rain.  An  instance  of  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  a  quantity  of  oatmeal,  which  had  been  left  in  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  at  Glasgow,  during  the  absence  of  his  fa- 
mily from  home  from  May  till  the  end  of  August,  in  1820,  is 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Thomson's  <*  Annals  of  Philosophy  ;*'  and  the 
accident  is  justly  attributed  to  the  avidity  with  which  oatmeal 
attracts  moisture,  a  property  that  induced  Professor  Leslie  to 
employ  it  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  his  ingenious  process  for  the 
production  of  ice  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  airpump.f 

75.  Spontaneous  combustion  sometimes  takes  place  very  sud- 
denly. Prof.  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,idiscovered  that  carbon  in 
the  state  of  lamp-black*  or  the  soot  of  animal  oil,  causes  the  in- 
flammation of  a  stick  of  phosphorus  powdered  with  it,  at  the  tern-  . 
perature  of  60^  of  Fahrenheit,  either  m  the  open  air,  or  in  a  close 
receiver  of  a  moderate  size.^  \ 

76.  Professor  Daberiener,  of  Jena,  discovered  a  curious  phe- 
nomenon of  an  analogous  nature  relative^o  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in  1823.  Me  found  that  platina,  in  the  state  of  very  fine 
wire,  thin  leaves,  powder,  or  in  the  spongy  form,  at  the  common 
temperatufiB  of  the  air,  if  plunged  into  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas 

What  effect  on  tfie  combustibiliiy  of  powdered  charcoal  arises  from 
mixing  with  it  sulphur  and  nitre  ?  How  may  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  hay,  cotton,  coffee,  oatmeal,  &c.  be  explamed  ?  In  what  manner  may 
phosphorus  and  charcoal  be  inflamed  ? 

*  See  Ann.  de  Chim. ;  and  Edinb.  Joum.  of  Science,  N.  S.  No.  8. 
t  See  Joum.  of  iSoience,  ed.  atit  I.,  vol.  x.  p.  454 ;  and  Ann.  of  Philos.» 
vol.  xvi.  p.  390. 
I  Silliman's  Joum.  of  Science 
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and  atmospheric  air,  woald  almost  instantly  take  fire.^  The  pla* 
tina  becomes  heated,  presently  red  hot,  then  it  attains  a  white 
heat,  and  immediately  the  hydrogen  inflames,  and  the  combustion 
continues  as  long  as  any  portion  of  the  combustible  elements  re- 
mains. Brewster  says :  **  In  this  case  tlie  minutely-dirided  pla- 
tina  acted  upon  the  hydrogen  gas  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
minntely-diyided  charcoal  acted  upon  common  air.  Heat  and 
combustion  were  produced  by  the  absorption  of  both  gases,  though 
in  the  one  case  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  in  the  o^er  was 
the  result  of  a  prolonged  absorption."* 

77.  This  property  of  spongy  platina  has  been  happily  applied 
to  a  purpose  of  .much  practical  utility,  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  m  the 
contriyance  of  a  lamp  for  the  production  of  instantaneous  light. 
Improyements  or  modifications  of  this  instrument  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Garden  and  others ;  but  the  principle  on  which  the  appa- 
ratus is  constructed  is  the  same  in  all,  and  they  consist  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  regulated  production  of  hydrogen  gras,  from 
the  solution  of  zinc  or  iron  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  open- 
ing a  stop-cock  throwing  a  current  of  the  gas  on  a  mass  of  spongy 
platina,  which  becoming  red-hdt,  the  hydrogen  inflames,  and  af- 
fords the  means  for  lighting  a  taper. 

78.  One  form  of  Gay  Lussac's  ap- 
paratus is  seen  in  the  annexed  figure. 
A  glass  Tase  containing  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportion  of  one 
■  part  acid  to  15  or  20  of^ water,  has  a  cover 
of  brass  resting  on  its  upper  rim,  to 
which  is  cemented  a  conical  glass  jar  of 
smaller  dimensions,  open  below  and  per- 
forated above,   for  the  escape  of  gas 
when  re(^uired.     From  a  brass  rod  on 
the  intenor  of  this  second  jar,  is  sus- 
pended a  cylinder  of  zinc,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  the 
-  conical  jar.  A  stop  cock  above  the  brass 
plate  opens  a  communication  with  the  interior  fflass  vessel,  and 
allows  the  hydrogen  gas  to  escape  through  a  small  pipe  or  nozzle, 
and   be   projected  on  a  bit  of   spongy  platina,  contained  in  a 
thimble-shaped  receptacle  near  the  periphery  of  the  lid,  when 
it  soon  becomes  red  hot,  and  ignites  the  jet  of  hydrogen  gas. 

79.  Numerous  experiments  were  made  by  MM.  Dulong  and 
Thenard,  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  the  inflammation 

What  is  the  nature  of  D8bereiner*8  experiment  on  the  ignition  of  platina  f 
What  explanation  of  the  result  has  been  attempted  ? 
How  has  Guy  Lussac  applied  to  practical  purposes  the  experiment  with 
spongy  platina? 
Describe  his  apparatus  ? 

*  Sir  D.  Brewster's  Natural  Magic,  p  3ia 
D 
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produced  by  the  contact  of  finely-divided  plfttina  with  hydrognen 
gas.  From  their  researches  it  appeared-^1.  That  palladium, 
rhodium,  and  iridium,  have  the  same  effect  on  the  gas  with  pla* 
tina ;  3.  That  osmium  in  like  manner  produces  inflammation,  but 
requires  a  temperature  of  45^  centigrade,  and  gold  inflames  at 
120^ ;  3.  That  charcoal,  glass,  pumicestone,  and  porcelain,  have 
similar  effects,  but  ar  temperatures  near  260° ;  4.  That  all  these 
bodies  lose  the  property  in  question  by  long  exposure  to  the  air, 
but  they  recover  it  on  being  calcined.* 

'  80.  Among  the  various  cauuses  of  spontaneous  combustion  that 
might  be  mentioned,  there  is  none  more  interesting  or  curious  .than' 
that  of  the  human  body,  many  instances  of  which  aure  upon  record. 
But  the  subject  will  again  be  noticed,  in  treating  of  the  effect  of 
electricity  on  chemical  attraction,  and  therefore  need  not  be  Intro- 
duced here. 

81.  Elevation  of  temperature  generally  promote9  the  chemical 
action  of  bodies.)  Its  influence  in  many  cases  appears  to  depend 
on  the  diminution  of  cohesion,  or  the  separation  of  the  particles  of 
matter  by  heat,  as  when  expansion  or  liquefaction  takes  placeJ 
But  its  effects  are  sometimes  more  complicated  and  obscure ;  and 
the  phenomena  indicate  an  obvious  correspondence  between  heat 
and  electricity  or  galvanism.  /  A  remarkaole  instance  of  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  in  conjunction  With  light  on  the  chemical  union  of 
bodies,  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  production  of  muriatic  acid  from 
the  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gases  Jnoticed  above.  When 
the  proper  quantities  of  these  gases  required  to  form  the  compound 
are  mingled  in  a  fflass  jar,  so  long  as  light  and  heat  are  excluded 
no  combination  tsikes  place,  but  i?.the  mixture  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  detonation  ensues,  and  muriatic  acid  gas  is 
formed ;  and  the  same  efieet  is  produced  by  introducing  into  the 
jar  a  lighted  taper,  or  passing  through  its  contents  an  electric  spark. 

82.  It  must  be  observed,  that,  though  elevation  of  temperature 
to  a  certain  extent  may  facilitate  the  chemicarunion  of  bodies,  the 
effect  will  depend,  in  any  given  ease,  on  the  adaptation  of  the  de- 
gree of  heat  to  the  particular  process.  Thus  mercury  exposed  to 
the  contact  of  atmospheric  air  at  the  temperature  of  nearly  680** 
Fahrenheit,  in  a  proper  vessel,  conibines  with  oxygen  to  form  the 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  which  substance,  when  exposed  to  a  red 
heat,  1275°,  becomes  decomposed,  returning  to  the  state  of  metal- 
lic mercury  and  oxygen  gas. 

83.  Temperature  has  generally  a  great  influence  on  the  solvent 
/•power  of  water,  and  also  on  that  of  other  liquids.     Hot  water  ia 

What  four  results  did  Dulong  and  Thenard  obtain  from  their  experi* 
ments  on  this  subject? 

What  effect  has  elevation  of  temperature  on  chemical  attraction? 

On  what  does  this  efi^ct  appear  to  depend  ? 

What  remarkable  example  of  this  can  be  exhibited  ? 

What  diversity  of  effects  may  be  found  to  arise  from  difierent  degree*  , 
of  elevation  in  temperature  ? 

*  Pouillet  Elem.  de  Phys.,  vol  i.  pp.  425,  436. 
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capable  of  holdings  in  aolation  larger  (jaantities  of  moat  sabstances 
than  cold  water :  thuQ*  saltpetre,  or  mtrate  of  potash,  and  chlorate 
df  potash,  are  raaeh  more  readily  soluble  m  water  at  a  high  than 
at  a  low  temperature ;  and  with  re^rd  to  many  other  saline  bod^ 
the  dissolving  power  of  the  liquid  is  increased  by  augmentation  of 
temperature.  /But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Water 
cooled  to  nes^  the  freezing  point,  will  take  up  almost  double  the 
quantity  of  caustic  lime  that  can  be  held  in  solution  by  boiling 
water.^  Glauber  salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  is  most  readily  solnble 
in  water  at  about  92°  FahrenheitJ (33°  cent.,J  the  solvent  power 
of  water  with  respectto  that  salt  increasing  with  the  augmentation 
of  heat  up  to  that  point,  after  which  it  diminishes  to  215°,  at  which 
temperature  nearly  the  same  relative  quantity  of  the  salt  will  be 
taken  up  as  at  87  .  .ISeleniate  of  soda  likewise  is  more  soluble 
at  92®  (33°  cent.)  than  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperature. 
Parii 


C  0°     10°     20°     30°    40°    50®    60°     70°    80°    90°   100°    110° 

F  32°  60°    68'^    86°    IO40  122'*  140©  158°  176°  194°  212°    230«' 
N.  P.  nitrate  of  potash.  S,  M.  sulphate  of  magnesia  (anhydrous.) 

S.  S.  sulphate  of  soda  (anhydrous.)    Chi.  B.  chloride  of  barvum  (anhydrous.) 
Ch.  Pni.  chloride  of  potassium.         Chi.  S.  chloride  of  sodium. 
Chr.  P.  chlorate  of  potash.  S.  B.  sulphate  of  bary  tea. 

8.  P.  sulphate  of  potash. 
^  What  effect  has  elevation  of  temperature  on  the  solvent  power  of  liquids  ? 

What  remarkable  exception  to  this  law  has  been  observed  ? 

At  what  temperature  will  water  dissolve  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  or  the  seleniate  of  soda?  ,.     , 

At  what  temperature  Fah.  would  a  given  quantity  of  water  dissolve  as 
much  chlorate  of  potash  as  it  would  of  the  sulphate  of  bary  tes  ?  [See  table.] 

What  number  of  parts  of  either  of  those  salts  would  100  parts  by  weight 
of  water  dissolve  at  that  temperature  ?  . 

Of  what  salt  will  water  dissolve  the  same  quantity  at  all  temperatures  1 

At  what  temperatures  is  the  solvent  power  of  water  the  same  for  nitrate 
of  potash  as  for  sulphate  of  magnesia  ?  At  what  two  points  will  it  take  up 
equal  quainities  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  of  chioxide  of  potassium  ? 
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84.  The  relation  between  temperatuTe  and  solubility  will  be 
most  distinctly  perceived  from  the  inspection  of  the  preceding 
table.  The  vertical  line  of  figures  indicates  the  respective  po> 
tions  of  several  salts,  taken  np  by  100  parts  of  water,  and  the 
horizontal  line  of  iigares  denotes  the  temperatares  of  which  the 
solutions  take  place.  The  line  which  is  marked  Chi.  S.,  shows 
the  solubility  of  chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt,)  and  it  cuts 
the  perpendicular  lines  all  at  the  same  height  No.  37,  which  indi- 
cates that  one  hundred  parts  of  water  will  at  all  temperatures  dis- 
solve 37  parts  of  common  salt.  The  line  marked  Chi.  B.,  anhydrous 
chloride  of  baryum,  cuts  the  perpendicular  line  marked  0°  at  No. 
31,  that  which  is  marked  55°  at  No.  45,  and  that  marked  110^  at 
No.  61 .  hence  it  must  be  understood  that  100  parts  of  water 
will  take  up  31  parts  of  anhydrous  chloride  of  baryum  at  zero, 
45  parts  at  55^,  and  61  parts  at  110°.  The  line  marked  S.  S., 
sulphate  of  soda,  rises  to  33°  and  then  descends,  denoting  the 
sulphate  to  be  most  soluble  at  that  temperature,  as  above  stated. 

-  The  manner  in  which  the  various  influence  of  temperature  on 
other  salt  is  exhibited  in  this  table  will  be  suificienUy  obvious 
from  the  preceding  examples.* 

85.  (4.)  The  influence  otelectrieity  on  chemical  processes,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  philosophers  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ,'^ 
when  it  waS*  ascertained  that  ether  might  be  fired  by  the  electric 
spark;  and  the  deflagration  of  spirit  of  wine,  fulminating  gold, 
and  some  other  inflammable  bodies,  was  soon  after  effected  by  the 
same  means.  More  recent  researches  evinced  the  possibility  of 
producing  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  by  exposing  it  to  the  shock  of 
an  electric  battery.  The  metal  is  thus  oxidated  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  the  violent  friction  caused  by  striking  fire  with  a  flint  and 
steel.  Other  metals,  as  well  as  iron,  may  be  made  to  undergo 
combustion  by  exposing  them  to  the  charge  of  a  battery  of  eleo- 

« trie  jars.  A  fine  gold  wire  may  thus  be  burnt,  yielding  a  bluish- 
white  flame,  and  the  product  will  be  a  protoxide  of  gold,  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  purple  powder.  Silver  wire  may  in  the 
same  manner  be  made  to  bum  with  a  green  flame ;  and  corres- 
ponding phenomena  take  place  with  the  other  metals. 

86.  The  effect  of  the  electricity  of  excited  jars  on  the  combi- 
nation of  gases,  was  the  subject  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Waltire, 
Dr.  Priestly,  and  Mr.  Cavendish ;  and  the  latter,  about  1776,  thus 

How  early  was  the  connection  between  electrical  and  chemical  actions 
discovered  ? 

What  observations  led  to  this  discovery  ? 

What  effect  has  a  discharge  of  electricity  on  fine  iron  wire  ? 

When  and  by  whom  was  the  action  of  electricity  on  gases  investigated  ? 

*  This  Table  is  taken  from  Mitscherlich's  Introduction  to  Chemistry 
(Germ.),  Berlin,  1832  Svo.  vol.  i.  p.  287.  The  temperatures  are  given  ac* 
cording  to  the  scale  of  both  the  centigrade  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
In  this  and  alt  similar  cases  the  student  will  change  degrees  centisrado 
into  those  of  Fah.  by  taking  d-dtbs  of  the  number  of  the  former  and  ad- 
ding to  it  2SP.'^Ed. 
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produced  water,  by  firing  a  miEture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  atmos- 
pheric air ;  and  he  also  olj^ned  nitric  acid,  by  employing  elec- 
tricity to  determine  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.^  (la 
1781,  Laroisier  and  Laplace  made  important  experiments  oA  the 
development  of  electricity  in  the  evaporation  of  liquids,  and  the 
solution  of  solids,  as  when  metals  are  dissolved  in  diluted  acids; 
and  from  the  latter  researches  of  Becquerel,  at  Paris,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  electric!^  is  evolved  in  all  cases  of  chemical  so- 
lution.* ,' 

87.  The  relation  between  electrical  and  chemical  attraction  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  Galvanic  or  Voltaic  electricity, 
the  effects  of  which  manifestly  depend  on  the  same  peculiar  energy 
that  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  phial,  f  It  has  heen^ 
ascertained  that  chemical  decompositions  and  combinations  can 
be  accomplished  more  easily  and  readily  by  means  of  t}ie  Voltaic 
pile  or  battery,  than  by  the  aid  of  an  electrical  machine  and  the 
apparatus  belon^ng  to  it.  y 

88.  S(^me  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  chemical  power  of  the 
Voltaic  battery  in  the  preceding  volume  of  this  work,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  an  account  of  the  construction  of  Galvanic 
or  Voltaic  troughs,  for  the  reception  of  zinc  and  copper  plates 
with  an  interposed  fiuid,  which  may  be  used  for  the  production 
of  various  chemical  phenomena.*  With  such  a  Vipltaic  ba'ttery, 
water  and  other  chemical  compounds  in  a  fiuid  state  may  be 
decomposed,  merely  by  dipping  the  extremities  of  two  wires 
communicating  with  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery  Ibneath  the 
surface  of  the  mass  of  fluid,  and  thus  causing  the  latter  to  form 
part  of  a  Voltaic  circle.  The  decomposition  of  a  saline  substance, 
as  sulphate  of  soda,  may  be  thus  effected,  by  using  a  glass 
tube  bent  so  that  the  angular  part  may  fit  intd  a  coMion 
wine-glass,  which  will  serve  to  support  it.  Then  feito  the^pen 
ends  of  the  tube  insert  two  wires  or  strips  of  platina  Yoil,  which 
may  reaoh  nearly  to  the  angle,  but  must  not  come  ki  contact ;  fill 
the  tube  with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  con^ct  one  of  the 
wires  with  the  zinc  or  negative  pole,  and  the  othet  with  the  cop- 
per or  positive  pole,  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  and  the  salt  will  be 
decomposed,  the  alkali  or  soda  collecting  in  the  leg  of  the  inverted 
siphon  or  tube  in  connexion  with  the  negative  pole,  and  the 
sulphviric  acid  in  the  part  of  the  tube  connected  witii  the  positive 
pole. 

8^.  In  all  cases  of  decomposition  by  means  of  electricity, 
whether  derived  from  the  friction  of  glass,  as  by  the  common 

What  general  truth  in  regard  to  this  subject  appears  to  result  from  the 
experiments  of  Lavoisier,  LAplace  and  Becquerol  ? 

What  aid  has  the  discovery  of  Galvani  am)rded  in  the  study  of  dectro- 
"ckemiatry  t . 

Describe  the  manner  m  which  a  saline  substance  may  be  deooinposed 
by  Galvanic  electricity  i 

*  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  part  i.  jpage  440  to  446  inclusive. 
d2. 
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machine,  or  from  the  contact  of  perfect  and  imperfect  condaetonty 
«8  in  the  Voltaic  battery ^it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  will  be  evolved 
at  the  negative  pole^  and  the  other  at  the  po8itive.^  ^enee  it  must 
be  concluded,  that  the  bodies  thus  8epai!»ting  must,  with  respect 
to  each  other,  be  actuated  by  opposite  kinds  of  electricity J('and 
the  observation  of  this  phenomenon  has  led  to  an  arrangement 
of  bodies  in  two  classes,  namely,  electro-negative  and  electro- 
positive substance^; (all  those  kinds  of  matter  which  are«attract- 
ed  by  the  positive  pole  of  a  Galvanic  battery  being  included  in 
the  former  class,  and  all  those  attracted  by  Uie  negative  pole  in 
the  latter  class.) 


91.  Thus  in  the  decomposition  of  water  in  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  figure,  the  ^vire  Z  (^nected  with  the 
zinc  plate  or 'pole  of  a  Voltaic  appargitus,  ^c,  with  the  negative 
there  will  be  from  the  end  of  the  platina  wire  P,  a  developement  ot 
oxygen,  b^  from  N  an  escape  of  double  the  bulk  of  hydrogen,  both 
of  which  rising  into  their  respective  branches  of  the  tube  will  be 
collected  at  O  and  at  H.  But  though  the  distinction  between  the 
eleotro-neffative  and  the  electro-positive  bodies  is  sufficiently,  ob- 
vioi^  in  toe  decomposition  of  compounds  of  two  bodies  of  the 
op{Alite  claflses,  yet  it  requires  modtlication  when  applied  to  com- 
pounds resulting  from  the  union  of  two  electro-negative  or  two 
electro-positive  bodies  respectively. 

^  92.  ^Oxygen  when  separated  from  its  combination  with  other 
simple  Ibodies  by  electricity,  is  always  evolved  at  the  positive 
pole ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  it  is  the  most  electro- 
negative of  all  known  substances.^  It  forms  compounds  with 
chlorine  and  the  other  electro-negative  elements,  constituting  the 
chloric,  iodic,  and  jsromic  acidfi ;  and  when  these  are  decomposed 
by  the  Voltaic  batteij,  the  oxygen  is  evolved  at  the  positive  pole, 
and  the  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  at  the  negative  pole.  In  the 
same  manner  the  electro-positive  elements  enter  into  union  with 

What  remarkable  circumstance  always  attends  decompoBition  by  means 
of  electricity? 
What  inference  are  we  allowed  to  draw  from  this  fact  ? 
What  constitute  the  class  of  electro-negative  bodies? 
What  the  electro-positive  ? 

To  Which  pole  does  the  electro-negative  matter  pass  f 
Under  what  circumstances  will  it  disappear  ? 
Describe  the  apparatus  for  decomposing  water? 
Which  is  the  most  electKHiegative  of  known  bodies? 
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each  other,  fonning  compoands  which,  when  electrically  decom- 
posed, manifestly  indicate  gradations  of  electric  energy  among 
them.  I  Sulphar,  which,  with  respect  to  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  bromine,  and  probably  some  other  simple  bodies,  is  electro- 
positive, becomes  electro-negative  when  combined  with  hydrosen ;) 
for  when  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  - 
Voltaic  electricity,  the  sulphur  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and 
the-4ydrogen  at  the  negative.  V^he  sulphuret^  of  carbon,  phos- 
phorus^nd  many,  if  not  all  the  metals,  exhibit  similar  phenomena. 

93.  Hence  it  appears,  that  sulphur  is  only  relatively  electro- 
positive, as  in  its  combinations  with  oxygen,  while  it  becomes 
electro-negative^by  being  united  to  hydrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus,) 
and  the  metals.^  Experiments  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  afr- 
certain  how  far  the  electricity  of  all  bodies  is  merely  relative,  or 
whether  the  disposition  of  bodies  to  be  attracted  by  the  positive 
pole  of  a  Voltaic  pile  or  battery,  which  aeeqis  to  exist  in  the 
strongest  degree  in  oxvgc^  djpcei^tt^tfy  a  regular  gradation 
throughout  the  catalogu^  £  ;a^an«el.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  while  ^^M|||B^^  :.  ^*^een  designated  electro- 
negative bodies  displayM^^}ghesY>etecfroHBbemical  eiTergy,  or 
tendency  to  be  attracted  from^  their  compoifnds  by  the  positively 
electrified  wire,  hydrogen  and  some  of  the  metals  seem  to  have  in 
an  extreme  degrmthe  contrary  disposition  to  be  attracted  by  the 
negative  wire. 

94.  The  influence  of  electric  attraction  on  the  chemical  affini- 
ties of  bodies  is  especially  observabWin  the  combination  of  metals 
with  oxygen,  and  m  the  decomposition  of  metallic  salts  J'  Pure  pot- 
ash or  vegetable  alkali  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  the  metal 
called  potassium;  and  the  affinity . between  those  bodies  is  so 
strong  that  chemists  were  long  bafifed  in  their  attempts  to  effect 
their  decomposition.^  At  length  Sir  H.  Davy  succeeded,  by  ex- 

*  posing  moistened  potash  to  the  action  of  a  Voltaic  battery ;  thus 
augmenting  the  respective  electro-chemical  energies  of  the  oxy- 
gen and  the  metal,  they  were  severally  *  attracted  by  the  wires 
connected  with. the  opposite  poles,  and  the  former  was  evolved 
at  the  positive,  while  the  latter  (the  metallic  potassium)  made 
its  appearance  at  the  negative  pole.  ^ 

95.  Some  other  curious  and  inter^ting  phenomena,  relating  to 

What  is  the  relative  electric  condition  of  sulphur  compared  with  that 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  phosphurus,  and  metals  ? 

What  substances  a[^ar  in  the  highest  degree  electro-positive  ? 

In  what  cases  is  electric  attraction  most  remarkable  in  modifying  che- 
mical action  f 

What  striking  example  of  this  is  aflbided  in  the  history  of  chemistry  f 

With  which  electrical  pole  must  a  metal  capable  of  oxidation  by  an  acid 
be  connected  in  order  to  prevent  that  effect? 

*  For  some  interesting  and  curious  observations  on  the  electro-chemical 
properties  of  sulphur,  see  "  Report  on  the  Recent  Progress^  and  Present 
State  of  Chemical  Science.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  A.  M."  Reports  of 
the  British  Asa^iation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1832,  pp.  440-442' 
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tiie  affinities  between  metals  and  acids  may  here  bejioticed^  as 
tending  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  electricity  on  the  chemical 
union  of  bodies.  Metals  may  be  immersed  in  liquid  acids,  which 
under  common  circumstances  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  oxides,' 
but  the/action  of  such  acids  may  be  suspended  by  rendering  the 
metil  electro-negative,  qr  placing  it  in  communication  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  Voltaic  oattery.*)  If  two  polished  plates  of  iron 
or  copper  be  plunged  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the 
plates  of  ekher  mei^  having  beep  connected  with  the  positive 
wire  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  and  the  other  plate  of  the  metal  con- 
nected with  the  negative  wire,  it  will  presently  be  perceived  that 
the  plate  rendered  positive  will  become  tarnished  and  corroded  by 
the  action  of  the  acid,  while  it  will  take  no  effect  on  the  negative 
plate,  which  will  remain  as  bri^t  as  before  immersion.  Silver 
unprotected  is  readily  acted  on  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  metal  placed  in  contact  with  it,  just  as  sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  iron ;  %ut  if  tba  silver  be  rendered  electro-negative)  it  is 
enabled  to  resist  tlie  pow ;  of  Uie  acid,  even  when  long  immersed 
in  it.  -  ^ 

96*  As  electricity  is  evolved  by  the  contact  of  different  metals 
with  water  and  other  fluids,  hence  it  sometimes  happens  that  two 
metals  connected  together  and  plunged  in  an  acid  or  saline  liquid, 
may  form  a  ]^ind  of  miniature  Voltaic  apparatus,  and  the  common  ef- 
fect of  the  ihenstruum  is  augmented  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
metals,  and  controlled  or  suspended  with  respect  to  the  other. 
^  Let  a  small  piece  of  sheet  copper  be  dropped  into  a  tumbler-glass, 
containing  two  drams  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  ten  drams  of 
water,  and  in  a  short  time  enough  of  the  metal  will  be  dissolved 
to  give  a  bluish  tint  to  the  liquid  :  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
liquor  of  ammonia  will  increase  considerably  the  depth  of  the 
colour,  and  render  it  more  perceptible.  UNow,  if  a  plate  of  copper 
united  to  one  of  zinc  be  immersed  in  an  acid  mixture  of  the  same 
kind,  it  will  not  act  at  all  on  the  copper,  but  will  more  rapidly 
dissolve  the  zinc  than  if  that  metal  were  plunged  in  it  alone.  ) 
That  the  copper  in  this  case  is  protected  by  the  zinc  from  the 
action  of  the  acid  menstruum /will  appear  on  dropping  intp  it  Jicjuor  j 
of  ammonia,  as  before ;  for  W will  now  produce  no  effect,  smce^ 
though  that  alkali  communicates  a  blue  or  purple  colour  to  solu- 
tions of  copper,  no  such  chang^e  takes  place  on  adding  it  to  those 
of  zinc.  Iron  may  thus  be  shielded  from  the  dissolving  power 
of  acids,  as  will  ap|>ear  by  immersing  a  polished  plate  of  that 
metal,  with  one  of  zinc  attached  to  it,  in  any  weak  acid,  as  the 
muriatic,  (spirit  of  salt,)  largely  diluted  with  water ;  for  while  the 
sine  will  undergo  solution,  the  plate  of  iron  will  remain  bright 
and  untarnished,  though  if  plunged  in  liie  diluted  acid  alone,  it 
would  be  acted  upon  immediately. 

How  may  silver  be  preserved  from  corrosion  when  immersed  in  nitric  acid? 
How  may  the  preservation  of  copper  from  conosion  in  salt  water  be  ef- 
fected? 
How  is  it  proved  that  ia  tfiis  case  no  copper  is  dissolved  ? 
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97.  On  the  observatioa  of  the  electro-chemical  effects  of  the 
contact  of  metals  was  founded  a  method, Vjpropoeed  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  for  preservings  the  copper  sheathing  oF  ships  from  the  cor- 
roding action  of  sea-water.)  It  has  long  been  the  custom  among 
ehtp-buiLders  to  cover  the'  outer  surface  of  the  hulls  of  large 
vessels  with  sheets  of  copper,  the  durability  and  conseqaent  aa- 
yantages  of  which  were  found  to  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
action  of  tbe  saline  matters  contained  in  the  sea-water  on  the 
metal,  producing  oxidation,  corrosion,  and  decay. 

9B.  The  plan  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  these  injurious 
effects  of  llie  exposure  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  to  the  ac- 
tion of  sea-water  during  long  voyages,  consisted  'jn  fixing  to  the 
surface  of  the  copper  plates  of  zinc  or  iron,  called  protectors,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  render  the  copper  electro-negative,  and  thus 
prevent  it  from  attracting  oxygen  firom  the  water,  or  substances 
held  in  solution  in  it  p  the  protectors  themselves  becoming  oxi- 
dated and  greatly  dissolved^  while  the  copper  was  preserved.. 
Experiments  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  a  very  limited 
period,  (showed  that  the  effect  intended  might  certainly  be  pro- 
duced, Diit  it  was  found  that  when  a  copper-bottomed  vessel  was 
armed  with  Davy's  protectors,  though  the  copper  in  the  course 
of  a  long  voyage  was  prevented  by  its  electro-negative  energy 
from  becoming  oxidized,  yet  from  the  same  cause  it  powerfuUy 
attracted  from  the  sea-water  earthy  matter,  such  as  lime,  magne- 
sia, end  other  electro-positive  bodies  dissolved  in  it,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  rough  coatin&r,  to  which  marine  plants  and  animals  be-  ^ 
came  attached  so  abundantly  as  to  prove  a  serious  inconvenience. 
The  failure  of  this  plan,  under  such  circumstances,  only  serves 
more  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  principle  under  consideration. 

99.  In  the  whole  range  of  experimental  chemistry  there  are  few 

J  phenomena  more  curious  or  beautiful  than  those  exhibited  by  metal- 
ic  arborizations,  or  the  depositions  of  crystallized  metals,  from  the 
decomposition  of  metallic  salts.  An  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  experiments  are  conducted  will  enable  us  te  trace  a 
strong  analogy  between  those  processes,  and  some  of  the  instances 
of  electro-chemical  decomposition  previously  adduced. 

100.  The  production  of  the  Tree  of  Diana,  (Arbor  Dianx^^  a 
process  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Lemery,  a  French  chemist, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  must  have  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  many  persons  auite  unacquainted  with  chemistry.  (To 
form  this  crystallization,  let  six  drams  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
pure  silver  in  nitric  acid,  and  four  drams  of  a  similar  solution  of 
mercury  in  the  same  acid,  be  diluted  with  five  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  and  poured  into  a  small  decanter  or  glass  phial  v  then  com- 
pose an  amalgam,  by  mixing  one  part  of  finely-divided  silver 

By  whom  was  the  application  of  these  facts  to  practical  pufpoees  sug- 
gested ?    Explain  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied. 
In  what  manner  is  a  ship's  copper  protected  from  corrmion  ? 
What  inconvenience  arose  from  the  use  of  Davy's  protectors? 
Explain  the  experiment  called  Arbor  Dians  ? 
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with  seven  parts  of'meTcniy,  and  place  a  small  lump  of  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  quite  still.  In  a  short 
time  the  surface  of  the  amalgam  will  be  eovered  with  minnte 
filaments  of  silyer,  and  after  standing  abont  forty-ei^ht  hours,  the 
solution  will  deposit  all  its  silver,  in  the  form  of  brilliant  abores** 
cent  crystals,  springing  like  a  glittering  shrub  from  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.*") 

101.  An  experiment  of  a  very  similar  nature,  which  requires 
less  skill  and  attention  in  its  management  than  the  preceding,  is 
the  reduction  of  lead  in  the  crystalline  8tat€(^from  its  combination 
with  acetic  acid,  by  means  of  zinc.)  This  may  be  effected  simply 
by  suspending  a  lump  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
commonly  called  sugar  of  lead,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams 
of  the  salt  to .  six  ounces  of  water,  contained  in  a  glass  phial  or 
flask.  In  ^is  case  the  revived  metal  is  deposited  more  slowly, 
forming  shining  foliated  crystals,  first  covering  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  and  then  extending  from  It  towards  the  bottom  of  the  phial. 
Here  the  electro-positive  zinc  attracts  oxygen  from  the  relatively 
electro-negative  lead,  and  forms  acetate  ef  zinc,  while  t^e  lead  is 
set  free. 

103.  The  decomposition  of  metallic  salts  may  be  effected  by 
means  of  electro-positive  bodies  not  of  a  metallic  nature,  giving 
rise  to  appearances  much  resembling  those  already  described.  If  a 
lump  of  charcoal  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
the  metal  will  be  gradually  revived,  forming  small  crystals  on  the 
surface  of  the  charcoal.  Ai^d  a  stick  of  phosphorus  immersed  in 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  become  covered  with  a  crystal- 
line incrustation  of  the  reduced  metal. 

103.  The  following  method  of  forming  metallic  arborizations 
on  the  surface  of  glass,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect^  was 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  a  French  journal.  Place  a  few 
filings  of  copper  and  of  iron  on  a  glass  plate,  at  a  certain  distance 
one  from  the  other.  Then  drop  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  (in*  solu- 
tion) on<each  parcel :  the  silver  will  soon  begin  to  be  precipitated, 

In  what  manner  is  this  effect  to  be  explained  ? 

How  may  the  crystallization  of  lead  from  an  aci(|«iolution  be  exhibited  ? 
What  other  mode  may  be  employed  to  exhibit  ^  eiSfect  of  electro-posi- 
tive and  electro-negative  bodies  on  each  other  ? 

*  Mr.Brande  says:  "The  principal  use  of  the  addition  of  mercnry  to  the 
solution,  and  of  silver  to  the  precipitating  mercury,  is  to  give  a  degree  of 
tenacity  to  the  arborescent  deposit  of  crystals,  which  prevents  their  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.*' — Manual  of  Chemistry,  3d  edit.  1830,  vol.  ii.  p. 
184.  It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how  the  mercury  that  re- 
mains i]:MK>lution,  or  the  divided  silver  in  the  amalgam,  can  communicate 
tenacity  to  the  crystalline  deposit;  and  though  the  silver  in  the  amalgam 
may  serve  as  a  sort  of  nucleus  for  the  newly-formed  metal,  yet  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  nitrate  of  mercury  and  the  metallic  silver  contribute  lo 
the  success  of  the  experiment  chiefly  by  forming  a  Voltaic  circle,  or  com- 
bination of  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  bodies,  in  «)nsoquonee  of 
which  the  electro-positive  metal,  mercury,  is  enabled  the  more  easily  to 
decompose  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
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quantities  of  different  substances  to  each  other,  may  be  considered 
,  with  respec^either  to  weight  or  bulk.  Jslfhus  8  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  will  unite  with  1  part  of  hydrogen  to  form  water.?  Sup- 
posing these  to  be  the  simplest  proportions  in  which  these  bodies 
combine,  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  will  be  8,  and  that  of 
'  hydrpgen  1.  Again  nitrogen  will  unite  with  oxygen  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : 
14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  with  8  of  oxygen,  form  nitrous 

oxide,  J 
14  parts  by  weignt  of  nitrogen  with  16  of  oxygen,  form  nitrous 

gas. 
14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  with  24  of  oxygen,  form  hyponi- 

trous  acid. 
14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  with  32  of  oxygen,  form  nitrous 

acid. 
14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen  with  40  of  oxygen,  form  nitric 

acid. 

(  So  that  the  lowest  proportion  in  which  oxygen  unites  with  nitro- 
gen, is  the  same  with  that  in  which  it  forms  water  with  hydrogen  V 
and  the  quantity,  by  weight,  in  which  nitrogen  unites  with  oxygen 
in  the  product,  (nitrous  oxide,)  is  as  14  to  8,  hence  the  former 
number  may  be  taken  as  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen.  Now  the 
other  numbers,  denoting  the  combining  weights  of  oxygen  with 
nitrogen,  are  dl  multiples  in  various  proportions  of  its  atomic 
weight  ;l  that  is,  nitrous  oxide  contains  1  atom  of  oxygen,  nitrous 
gas  2  atoffis,  hyponitrous  acid  3  atoms,  nitrous  acid  4  atoms,  and 
nitric  acid  5  atoms,  each  atomic  quantity  being  combined  with  i 
atom  of  nitrogen.'^ 

/  120.  In  the  sahie  manner  it  will  be  found  that  oxygen,  in  its 
'  combinations  with  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  the  metals,  and 
other  simple  bodies,  is  always  united  to  them  in  proportions 
relatively  equal  to  its  atomic  weight,  or  to  some  multiple  or  sub- 
multiple  of  that  weight.  The  following  are  the  atomic  weights, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled,  chemical  equivalents  of  the 
respective  bodies  enumerated : 

.  •  .  Carbon  ...  6 
.  .  •  Phosphorus  .  12 
.  .  .  Sulphur  .  .  16 
.  •  .  Potassium  .  .  40 
.  .  .  Copper  ...  32 
.     .     .     Mercury      .     .   200 

In  how  many  ways  may  the  relations  of  combining  proportions  be  con* 
sidered  ?    Give  examples  of  the  combination  iby  weight. 

In  how  many  difierent  proportions  by  weight  may  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
combine  ? 

How  are  the  relations  of  oxygen  t0»bydrogen  connected  with  those 
which  it  bears  to  nitrogen  ?  '>*    . 

What  constant  relation  is  found  to  exist  Jbetween  oxygen  and  the  sub- 
itances  with  which  it  combines  ? 

What  is  the  body  whose  atomic  weight  is  taken  for  unity  ? 
e2- 


Hydrogen 

.     .      1 

Oxygen 

.     .      8 

Nitrogen 

.     .     14 

Sodium   . 

.     .     24 

Irom  k    . 

.     .     28 

Lead        ; 

.nr*  104 
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121.  lU  then,  we  trace  the  combinations  of  orjr^n  with  either 
of  the  other  bodies  in  this  table,  it  will  appear  that  it  unites  in  the 
ratio  of  1  atom  of  oxygen  to  1  of  base,  1  to  2  of  base,  &c.  Thus 
carbon  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  constituting 
two  distinct  compounds.  In  the  proportion  of  6  carbon  to  8 
oxygen,  it  unites  to  form  carbonic  oxide;  and  in  that  of  6  to  16 
oxygen,  it  forms  carbonic  acid.  Therefore  6  has  been  reckoned 
the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  ;  and  hence  it  will  follow  that  car^ 
bonic  oxide  is  a  compound  of  1  atom  of  each  of  its  constituents, 
and  that  carbonic  acid  consists  of  1  atom  of  carbon  with  2  of  oxy- 
gen. Further,  with  sulphar,  oxygen  may  unite  in  three  propor- 
tions: the  first,  or  hyposulphurous  acid,  composed  of  16  eul- 
phur-f-B  oxygen,  or  1  atom  of  each ;  the  second,  or  sulphurous 
acid,  of  164-16,  or  1  atom  of  sulphur  to  2  of  oxygen ;  and  the  third, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  of  16+24,  or  1  atom  of  sulphur  to  3  of  oxygeo. 

122.  The  various  simj>le  bodies  not  only  combine  with  oxygen 
in  quantities  which  are  multiples  or  submultiples  of  their  atomic 

'  weights,  but  they  also  combine  in  the  same  manner  with  other 
bodies.  Hydrogen  forms  two  definite  compounds  with  sulphur. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  consists  of  1  hydrogen+16  sulphur,  or  1 
atom  of  each  body ;  and  supersulphuretted  hydrogen  of  1-4-33,  or 
1  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  2  of  sulphur. 

123.  If,  however,  we  nursue  the  examination  of  the  relative 
combining  ratios  of  simple  bodies,  we  shall  find  some,  the  pro- 
portions of  whose  compounds  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined, as  those  last  mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  only  known  combination  existing  between  two 
bodies  is  not  in  the  proportion  which  would  be  indicated  by  the 
numbers  representing  their  respective  chemical  equivalents.  (^hu« 
1  hydrogen  combines  with  8  oxygen^  and  the  latter  with  14  nitro- 
gen. We  should  therefore  infer  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
which  would  combine  with  14  of  nitrogen,  ought  to  be  1,  whereas 
it  is  3  ^)^he  only  known  compound  of  the  latter  ingredients  beinff 
ammonia,  which  consists  of  14  by  weight  of  nitrogen  and  3  of 
hydrogenr^ 

124.  In  other  cases,  where  several  combinations  of  two  bodies  • 
occur,  the  ratio  between  the  numbers  is  not  as  1 — 2 — 3,  or  a  mul- 
tiple of  the  smallest,  but  as  1 — 1^ — ^2,  or  some  other  intermediate 
quantity. 

What  is  the  relative  atomic  weight  of  sodium?  carbon?  sulphur?  cop- 
per  ?  mercury  ? 

In  how  many  proportions  will  carbon  combine  Wffii  oxygen  ? 

What  are  the  respective  compounds  called  ? 

Illustrate  the  principle  of  definite  proportions  as  between  sulphur  and 
hydrogen? 

What  is  the  first  exception  to  the  law  of  equivalents  in  chemical  com- 
position ?  ■ 

What  is  the  composition  of  an^ftnia? 

What  is  the  second  exception; 

How  far  may  these  exceptions  be  reconciled  with  the  general  theory  of 
definite  proportions? 
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It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  in  these  cases,  the  veiy  ex- 
ceptioD  seems  to  prove  the  rule ;  for  with  regard  to  .the  first  case, 
although  3  is  not  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  yet  it  is  a  multiple 
of  that  quantity ;  and  with  regard  to  the  second,  the  relation  of 
one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the  smaller  number  is  always  preserved 
in  the  other  combining  quantities,  so  that  it  is  plain  that  a  certain 
regularity  is  still  maintained  in  the  midst  of  these  apparent  ano- 
malies, and  that  the  combinations  take  place  even  here  agreeably 
to  some  fixed  and  settled  princf^le. 

125.  Many  of  these  exceptions,  indeed,  have  disappeared  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  discovery :  thus  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  acquainted  with  only  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen, the  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  former  composed  of 
16  sulphur  and  16  oxygen,  the  latter  of  16  sulphur  and  34  oxy- 
gen, the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  two  compounds  being  there- 
fore as  2  to  3.  But  the  discovery  of  the  hyposulphnrous  acid  has 
since  removed  this  anomaly,  by  presenting  us  with  a  compound  of 
16  sulphur  and  8  oxygen,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  to 
that  in  which  it  exists  in  the  second,  as  1  to  2.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  in  many  cases  the  exception  is  only  apparent,  whilst  in 
others  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  two  equivalents  of  one  ingredient 
may  combine  respectively  with  two,  three,  and  four  equivalents 
of  the  other,  as  in  the  oxides  of  lead,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  consist  of 

Lead  104  X  2  =  208     .  .    Oxygen  8x2=16 

104  X  2  =  208  .     .     8  X  3  —  24 

104  X  2  =  208     .     .     .     8  X  4  =  32* 

126.  It  will  be  perceived,  on  reference  to  the  preceding  esti- 
mates of  atomic  weights,  that  they  are  all  mnltiples  or  snb- 
mnltiples  of  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  that  being  unity. 
Hydrogen  being  the  lightest  of  all  the  bodies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  there  is  a  degree  of  convenience  in  making  its 
combining  weight  the  standard  from  which  those  of  others  are  to 
be  calculated.  Jt  must,  however,  be  understood,  that  the  com- 
bining weights  orchemical  equivalents  have  no  reference  to  any 
real  standard  existing  in  nature,  but  that  they  merely  denote  the 
relative  quantities  in  which  different  substances  combine  together, 
and  it  is  immaterial  what  numbers  are  adopted  to  express  those 
quantities,  provided  the  entire  series  exhibits  the  same  proportions 
throughout.    Thus  ten  might  be  fixed  on  as  the  atomic  weight  of 

What  has  the  progress  of  chemistry  developed  in  regard  to  these  excep- 
tions? 

How  is  this  exemplified  in  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and  sulphur! 

What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  lead  7 

How  many  compounds  does  it  form  with  oxygen  ? 

In  what  bght  are  we  to  regard  the  weights  adopted  for  the  atoms  of  dif^ 
ferent  substances  ? 

*  Introduction  to  the  Atomic  Theory^  by  Charles  Daubeny,  M.  D.,  F.  R. 
&,  Prof,  of  Chem.  at  Oxford.    1831, 8vo.  pp.  42, 43. 
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hydrogen,  in  which  case  that  of  carbon  would  be  60,  that  of  o^y* 
gen  80,  that  of  sulphur  160,  that  of  iron  280,  and  so  on,  all  beinff 
augmented  in  tenfold  proportion.  The  combining  number  of 
hydrogen  mi^ht  be  reckoned  100  or  1000,  and  those  of  the  others 
increased  in  uie  same  ratio ;  or  any  given  number  whatever  might 
be  selected  instead  of  unity,  and  a  scale  of  combining  quantities 
formed  to  correspond  with  it. 

137.  But  the  obvious  advantages  of  taking  a  series  commencing 
with  unity  must  at  once  be  perceived.  All  chemists,  however, 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  the  atom  of  hydro- 
gen the  foundation  of  the  scale  of  equivalents.  Thus  Dr.  Thom- 
son reckons  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  as  1,  and  consequently 
that  of  hydrogen  }  or  0.125,  that  of  carbon  |  or  0.75,  and  that 
of  sulphur  V^  or  2 ;  and  alters  the  series  throughout  in  the  same 
ratio.  Others  have  fixed  on  10  or  100  as  the  combining  number 
of  oxygen,  and  regulated  their  scales  accordingly. 

128.  The  preceding  observations  will  enable  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand in  some  degree  the  causes  of  the  varieties  of  the  atomic 
weights  attributed  by  different  writers  to  the  same  body ;  some 
estimating  the  weight  with  reference  to  that  of  hydrogen  as  the 
standard,  and  some  with  reference  to  oxygen.  There  is,  however, 
another  source  of  discrepancy,  which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 
The  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  of  bodies  must  in  the 
first  instance\  depend  on  chemical  analysis :/  and,  as  Professor 
Daubeny  observes,  "we  must  admit  that  it-4s  doubtful  whether 
such  accuracy  in  chemical  analysis  has  yet  been  attained,  as  to 
enable  us  to  answer  positively  for  a  fraction  not  exceeding  the 
300th  or  400th  part  of  the  whole  quantity  to  be  determined ; 
and  this  degree  of  exactness  at  least  would  have  been  required 
to  verify  the  law  satisfactorily  in  the  higher  part  of  the  scale."* 
Hence  it  is  that  Berzelius,  estimating  the  atomic  weights  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  with  reference  to  hydrogen,  has  given  numbers  vary- 
ing more  or  less  from  those  which  have  been  generally  adopted ; 
his  numbers  being  founded  on  his  own  analyses.  The  well-known 
skill  and  talent  for  research  of  this  celebrated  chemist,  afford 
stronff  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions, 
which  nave  been  generally  confirmed  by  more  recent  experiments 
of  Dr.  Turner,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. This  gentleman  states,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations, 
that,  without  denying  the  possibility  of  hereafter  tracing  some 

What  is  the  practice  of  different  chemists  in  regard  to  the  substance 
whose  atomic  weight  is  made  unity  ? 

What  will  be  the  relative  namber  for  hydrogen  when  the  weight  of  the 
atom  of  oxygen  is  made  1  ? 

What  will  that  of  sulphur  then  be  ? 

On  what  does  the  determination  of  atomic  weights  defend  ? 

To  what  degree  of  exactness  must  analysis  be  carried  in  order  to  verify 
the  numbers  expressing  atomic  weights  ? 

*  Introd.  to  the  Atomic  Theory,  p.  39. 
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simple  relation  between  the  equivalents  of  bodies^  he  is  convinced 
that  the  hypothesis  ()f  ^/  equivcdents  being  nmltiples  hy  a  whole 
number  of  the  equivatmt  of  hydrogen,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
best  analyses  which  chemists  at  present  possess."'*'^ 

129.  The  best  tables  or  scales  of  chemical  equivalents,  there- 
fore»  which  have  been  hitherto  produced,  \^re  to  be  considered  as 
by  no  means  perfect,  nor  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
capable  of  being  rendered  so  '\b\ki  notwithstanding  their  admitted 
defects,  they  may  be  provisidnally  adopted,  as  aflSrding  facilities 
for  making  calculations  of  the  contents  of  compound  bodies,  or 
for  checking  the  results  of  experiment,  by  reference  to  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  bodies  which  have  been  submitted  to  analysis. 

130.  A  most  ingenious  and  useful  modification  of  the  system 
of  atomic  weights  was  contrived  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  constituting 
his  Logometric  Scale  of  Chemicai  jEquivalents,  It  is  similar  in 
prmciple  to  the  common  sliding  rule,  and  like  that  instrument,  has 
the  usual  Gunter^s  line,  or  scale  of  logometric  numbers,  on  the 
slider ;  and  upon  a  line  adjacent  to  the  slider,  are  marked  certain 
points,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  that  represent  the  combining 
weights  of  the  various  elementary  bodies,  and  of  the  acids,  alka- 
lies, and  other  chemical  compounds.  (Thus  it  is  so  constructed 
that  when  the  number  10,  which  is  reckoned  the  atomic  weight 
of  oxygen,  stands  opposite  to  the  name  of  that  body,  hydrogen 
will  stand  opposite  1.25,  carbon  opposite  T.5,  nitrogen  opposite 
17.5,  iron  opposite  35.0,  and  sulphur  opposite  to  20. y  Hence,  if 
we  wish  to  know  how  much  of  either  of  these  bodies,  as,  for  in- 
stance, iron,  will  form  a  binary  combination  with  a  given  quantity 
of  oxygen,  as  14.5,  we  bring  that  number  on  the  slider  opposite 
the  word  oxygen  in  the  scale,  and  the  number  50  will  stand  oppo- 
site the  word  iron ;  indicating  that  50  parts  by  weight  of  iron  will 
combine  with  14^  of  oxygen  to  form  protoxide  of  iron.  And  in 
the  same  manner  it  will  oe  seen  how  much  of  any  other  body 
will  combine  with  any  given  quantity  of  oxygen. f 

y"  131.  f  As  the  combining  atoms  of  bodies  bear  certain  relations 
to  eaclr-other  by  weight,  so  likewise,  in  some  states  they  may 
manifest  corresponding  relations  as  to  bulk  or  volume^  Not  long 
after  Mr.  Dalton  in  England  had  directed  the  attention/of  chemists 
to  the  relation  existing  between  the  weights  of  bodies  which  com- 
bine in  dififerent  proportions,  MM.Aiay  Lussac  and  Humboldt  in 
France  established  a  similar  correspondence  between  the  volumes 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  unite  together,  proving  that  they 

What  is  the  result  of  Professor  Turner's  investigation  on  this  subject? 
How  far  may  the  scales  of  equivalents  in  use  among  chemists  be  relied  on  ? 
What  is  the  description  of  WoUaston's  scale  of  equivalents  ? 
Describe  some  applications  of  that  scale. 

In  what  other  respect  besides  that  of  weight  are  combining  bodies  found 
related  to  each  other? 

*  Second  Report  of  the  British  Association,  1832,  p.  572. 
t  See  Paper  on  a  Synoptic  Scale  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  by  Dr.  Wol- 
laston, in  Philos.  Trans,  for  1814. 
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combined  in  the  proportion  of  one  Tolume  of  the  first  to  two  of 
tiie  second.^  Shortly  after  the  French  philosophers  extended  the 
same  inference  generally  to  the  combinations  between  gases; 
showing  that  they  united  in  the  exact  proportions  of  1  volume  of 
the  one,  to  1,  2,  3,  or  some  other  whole  number  of  volumes  of  the 
second.    ) 

132.  Tlius  one  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  and  one  volume  of  am- 
monia, form  carbonate  of  ammonia  j^  one  of  nitrogen  and  three 
of  hydrogen  form  ammonia ;  one  of  cnlorine  and  one  of  hydrogen 
form  muriatic  acid.N  The  same  law  applies  to  vapours,  such  as 
those  of  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  to  true  gases.  \M,  Gay 
Lussac  even  rendered  it  probable  that  the  combinations  between 
solids  and  gases  follow  the  same  principle :  that  quantity  of  the 
former  uniting  with  one  or  more  volumes  of  the  latter,  which,  if 
existing  in  the  form  of  vapour,  would  have  occupied  a  correspon- 
dent bulk.  (yThus  carbon  6  and  oxygen  16,  by  weight,  form  car- 
bonic acid ;  hence  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  will  combine  with 
12.7  grains  of  carbon.  For  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  weigh 
33.8888  grains,  and,  as  16  :  6  : :  33.8888  :  12.7.  Now  12.7  grains 
of  carbon  may  be  shown  to  occupy  when  in  vapour  100  cubic 
inches,  or  exactly  the  same  space  as  .33.8888  gprains  of  oxygen,  so 
that  the  combining  quantities  of  the  two  bodies  correspond  in 
volume  no  less  than  in  the  number  of  atoms  of  which  a  volume 
of  each  is  made  up. 

133.  **  When  aeriform  fluids  combine  together,  and  produce  by 
their  union  a  new  gas,  they  generally  contract  in  bulk,  or  occupy 
less  space  than  they  did  when  separate.  \Now  M.  Gay  Lussac 
found  that  when  this  takes  place,  they  contract  either  to  one-half, 
one-quarter,  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  some  other  quantity  bearing 
an  exact  proportion  to  their  antecedent  bulk.  Thus  carbonic 
oxide  2  volumes,  with  oxygen  1  volume,  form  together  2  volumes 
of  carbonic  acijfi  gas,  there  being  a  contraction  of  one-third ;  3 
volumes  of  hydifogen  and  1  of  nitrogen,  form  2  volumes  of  ammonia, 
the  gases  contracting  to  one-half,  and  so  with  the  rest.*)* 

134.  These  facts  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  combining  Quantities  in 

On  what  researches  was  the  Ihewy  of  volumes  founded  ? 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  two  gaseous  ingredients  of  water  in,  regard 
to  their  bulk  before  combination  ? 

What  number  of  volumes  of  the  two  constituents  enter  into  combination 
to  form  carbonate  of  ammonia  ? 

How  has  Gay  Lussac  extended  the  theory  of  volumes  to  other  than  ga- 
seous bodies  ? 

How  may  we  compute  the  weight  of  carbon  in  a  given  bullc  of  carbonic 
acid  ?  v  •  «. 

What  generally  happens  in  respect  to  the  bulk  of  combmmg  gases  after 
their  union? 

Illustrate  this  in  tlie  case  of  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen ;— hydrogen  and 
nitrogen. 

*  Daubeny's  Introd  to  the  AUmiic  Theory,  pp.  46,  46. 
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a  new  point  of  view,  and  serve  to  corroborate  the  inferences  con- 
cerning the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies  drawn  from  the  consi- 
deration of  the  relations  that  have  been  shown  to  subsist  between 
the  weights  of  chemical  equivalents.  When  we  attempt,  however, 
to  reconcile  the  principle  of  combining  weights  with  that  of  com- 
bining volumes,  difficulties  occur  which  can  only  be  completely 
dissipated  by  future  researches.  Thus  we  find  that  100  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas  will  combine  with  200  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen,  to  form  200  cubic  inches  of  aqueous  vapour ;  so  that  the 
quantity  of  the  hydrogen  in  water  by  measure,  is  double  that  of  the 
oxygen.  Hence  Sir  H.  Davy  concluded  that  an  atom  of  water 
consisted  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  oxygen ;  and  therefore 
that  the  atom  of  the  latter  should  be  represented  by  16,  that  of  the 
former  being  unity. 

135.  This  estimate  of  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  as 
being  -f^  that  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  inconsistent  with  the  combin- 
ing proportions  of  the  hydrogen  in  other  cases,  and  it  has  conse- 
quently been  rejected,  while  that  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Dal- 
ton,  which  rates  the  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  as  one  atom,  has 
been  preferred  in  making  computations.  Dr.  Prout,  however,  is 
disposed  to  adhere  rigorously  to  the  principle  of  equivalent  vo- 
lumes rather  than  that  of  combining  weights.  He  says :  "  It  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  same  volumes  of  different 
bodies  in  the  gaseous  states  have  very  different  weights.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  volume  of  oxygen  weighs  sixteen  times  as  much 
as  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen.  Hence,  as  the  number  of  self- 
repulsive  molecules  in  each  of  these  gases  irf  presumed  to  be  the 
same,*  the  weight  of  the  self-repulsive  molecule  of  oxygen  must, 
of  course,  be  sixteen  times  greater  than  that  of  hydrogen ;  and 
generally,  the  weights  of  the  self-repulsive  molecules  of  all  bodies, 
will  be  as  the  specific  gravities  of  these  bodies  in  the  gaseous 

What  effect  has  the  theory  of  volumes  on  ttiat  of  atomic  weights  ? 
What  difficulties  occur  in  reconciling  the  two  ? 
What  view  has  Dr.  Prout  advanced  on  this  subject? 
On  what  is  the  presumption  that  equal  volumes  of  all  gases  contain  the 
same  number  of  atoms  ?  [See  note.] 

"*  The  presumption  that  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  contain  exactly 
the  same  number  of  atoms,  is  founded  chiefly  on  a  law  propounded  by 
Mariotte,  that  the  volume  of  any  eas  is  universally  as  the  pressure  applied 
to  it;  since  it  is  supposed  that  if  the  number  of  atoms  in  each  gas  was  not 
the  same,  the  law  of  diminution  of  volume  under  pressure  would  vary  with 
respect  to  the  diflerent  gases.  It  appears,  however,  firom  the  most  exact 
experiments,  that  this  law  strictly  applies  only  to  the  permanent  gases,  as 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state  by  extreme  pressure  and  low  temperature ,-  and  these  gases  at  any 
given  temperature  diminish  in  volume  under  pressure  in  the  same  ratio 
with  atmospheric  air.  But  sulphurous  acid  and  other  condensable  gases, 
submit  to  pressure  more  readily  than  common  air.  V.  Mitscherlich's  In- 
troduction to  Chemistry,  vol.  t.  p.  131 ;  and  Johnston's  Report  on  Chem. 
Science  to  the  British  Association,  1832,  pp.  420,  421.  451.  Hence  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  Mariotte's  law,  while  it  fails  with  respect  to  condensable 
gases  or  vapours,  at  least  holds  good  with  regard  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 


/■ 
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State,  or  will  bear  certain  simple  relations  to  these  specific  gravi- 
ties.***  He  subsequently  remarks,  that "  a  strictly  philosophical 
arrangement,  supposing  the  principles  we  have  advanced  to  be 
well  founded,  would,  recjuire  that  tne  volume  in  all  instances  should 
be  made  the  molecular  unit  /  in  which  case  the  relative  weights  of 
the  self-repulsive  molecules  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  as  above 
mentioned,  will  be  as  1  to  16.  f 

136.  From  the  doctrine  of  relations  between  combining  atoms 
or  self-repulsive  molecules  and  combining  volumes  adopted  by 
Dr.  Prout,  it  will  directly  follow,  as  he  observes,  that  the  atoms 
of  bodies  will  be  as  their  specific  gravities,  or  have  certain 
relations  to  their  specific  gravities.  Hence  the  determination 
of  the  exact  specific  gravities  of  the  gases  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Unfortunately,  in  the  results  hitherto  obtained  from 
their  experiments  and  calculations,  chemists  agree  as  little  in 
their  estimates  of  specific  gravities,  as  in  those  of  atomic  weights. 
Till  these  can  be  ultimately  determined  through  the  continued 
researches  of  philosophical  inquirers,  we  must  employ  the  most 
accurate  approximations  which  can  be  deduced  firom  the  informa- 
tion already  obtained. 

137.  In  this  point  of  view  the  following  table  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  aenel  bodies,^  from  Brande*8  Journal  of  Science,  vol. 
lii.,  is  deserving  of  attention.  It  was  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Meinecke,  of  Halle,  in  Saxony,  from  stoechiometric$  calculations, 
founded  on  the  comparison  of  the  experiments  of  various  chemists 
on  the  difierent  elastic  fluids. 

What  consequence  will  follow  from  admitting  this  supposition  ? 
What  conformity  exists  among  the  several  determinations  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  gases  as  obtained  by  dififerent  chemists  ? 

*  Dr.  Frout's  Chemistry,  Meteorology,  Ac.  p.  134.    t  Id.  p.  135. 

t  In  the  table  of  the  text  the  specific  gravity  of  each  vapour  is  compared 
with  that  of  common  air,  taken  at  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  of 
the  liquid  from  which  it  arose.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific 
gravi^  compared  withair,at  60®,  and  also  that  of  each  liquid,  at  60°  together 
with  its  boiling  point : — 


Nam*  tf  the  Vapour. 


Vapour  of  water. 

Do.      hydrocyanic  acid 
alcohol 

muriatic  ethc^r 
sulphuric  acid     . 
sulphuret  of  carbon 
oil  of  turpentine 
hydriodic  ether 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sec  Thompson  on  Heat,  p.  218.— Ed. 

$  That  is,  calculations  of  the  specific  gravity 
ledge  of  that  of  their  dements.  From  'SlToixel 
measure. 


:  .481 

.947  .912 
.603  1.311 
.219  2.255 
.586  2.415 
.638  2.376 
,0.013  3.343 
15.475  4.666 


1.000 
.703< 
.798 
.874 
.632 

1.272 
.792 

1.921 


212^ 
79.7 
173 


of  compounds  from  a  know- 
op  anelement,  and  utrpov  a 
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Thble  of  the  Specific  Gramties  of  Gases  and  Vapours, 


138.  (6.)  The  object  of  this  law  of  chemical  affinit^r  is  to 
determine  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  the  combination 
of  bodies  with  each  other.  [1.]  With  respect  to  those  cases 
where  compounds  are  formed  from  the  mere  mixture  of  their  con- 
stituent parts,  but  few  observations  will  be  requisite.  Some 
bodies  exert  no  action  on  each  other,  when  placed  in  contact 
under  any  given  conditions ;  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  are  to  be  considered  as  incapable  of  union.  The  simple 
bodies  in  general  have  a  stroiTg  tendency  to  combine  together ; 
but  when  two  compound  bodies  are  intermixed,  it  will  freauently 
happen  that  instead  of  forming  a  mingled  mass  or  a  single  che- 
mical compound,  they  will  decom{>ose  each  other.  Among  the 
circumstances  that  facilitate  the  anion  of  bodies,  are  intermixture 

How  many  times  is  atmospheric  air  heavier  than  hydrogen  ? 

How  many  times  is  sulphurous  acid  gas  heavier  than  oxygen  ? 

How  many  times  lb  chlorine  heavier  than  atmosplieric  air  ^— than  hydro- 
gen ? — than  oxygen  ? 

What  is  the  neavlest  of  gaseous  bodies? 

Is  the  vapour  of  ether  or  of  alcohol  the  heavier  ? 

What  tendency  is  manifested  by  the  simple  bodies  in  regard  to  each 
other? 

What  circumstances  facilitate  the  union  of  bodies? 
P 
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and  anffmentatioB  of  tempeiatnre,  the  effects  of  which  hare  been 
nottcealn  treating  of  the  Becond  and  third  laws  of  affinity. 

139.  [2.]  In  the  case  of  single  elective  attraction,  exhibited 
in  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  body  when  a  simple  body  is 
presented  to  it,  the  phenomena  will  depend  on  the  relative  affinity 
of  the  latter  for  one  of  the  elements  of  the  former.  The  series 
of  decompositions  addaced  to  exemplify  the  first  law  of  chemical 
affinity  may  be  referred  to  as  exhibiting  to  a  certain  extent  the 
relative  affinities  of  the  several  bodies.  The  law  of  elective  at- 
traction on  which  such  decompositions  depend,  is,  however,  sub- 
lect  to  some  important  modifications.  It  has  been  stated  that  lime 
separates  ammonia  from  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid.  (See 
p.  39.)  **  Bergmann  conceived  that  such  decompositions  were 
solely  determined  by  chemical  attraction,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  order  of  decomposition  represented  the  comparative  forces  of 
affinity :  and  this  view,  from  the  simple  and  natural  explanation 
it  afforded  of  the  phenomenon,  was  for  a  time  very  generally 
adopted. 

140.  But  Bergmann  was  in  error.  It  does  not  necessarily  fol* 
low,  because  lime  can  separate  ammonia  from  sulphuric  acid,  that 
the  lime  has  a  greater  attraction  for  the  acid  than  the  volatile  al- 
kali. Other  causes  are  in  operation  which  modify  the  action  of 
affinity  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  how 
much  of  the  effect  is  owinff  to  that  power.  It  is  conceivable  that 
the  ammonia  may  in  reality  have  a  stronger  attraction  for  sul- 
phuric acid  than  lime,  and  yet  the  lime,  from  the  great  influence 
of  disturbing  causes,  might  succeed  in  decomposing  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  justness  of  the  foregoing  remark  will  be  made 
obvious  by  the  following  example  :  When  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  passed  over  the  oxide  of  iron  heated  to  redness,  it  deprives 
the  iron  of  its  oxygen  entirely,  combining  with  it  so  as  to  form 
water.  On  the  contrary,  when  watery  vapour  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  red-hot  metallic  iron,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  quits  the 
hydrogen,  and  combines  with  the  iron. 

141.  It  follows,  from  the  result  of  the  first  experiment,  according 
to  Bergmann,  that  hydrogen  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  oxygen 
than  iron  has ;  and  from  the  second,  that  iron  has  a  greater  affinity 
for  oxygen  than  hydrogen  has.  But  these  inferences  are  incom- 
patible with  each  other.  The  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen 
must  be  either  equal  to  that  of  iron,  or  greater,  or  less.  If  the  first 
is  the  case,  then  the  result  of  both  experiments  was  determined 
by  modifying  circumstances ;  since  neither  of  those  substancea 

On  what  do  the  phenomena  of  single  elective  attraction  depend  ? 

What  view  of  Bergmann*8  on  this  subject  was  formerly  adopted  by  che- 
mists? 

What  example  furnishes  an  exception  to  the  law  that  chemical  decom- 
position depend  entirely  on  affinity  f 

How  may  we  reason  on  the  experiment  with  hydrogen,  vntery  vapour> 
and  hot  iron! 
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ought,  on  this  sapposition,  to  ^ke  oxygen  from  the  other.  If  the 
second,  then  the  decomposition,  in  one  of  the  experiments,  must 
have  heen  determined  by  extraneous  causes,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  tendency  of  affinity."* 

142.  The  fallacy  of  Bergmann's  inferences  relative  to  the  absolute 
effect  of  affinity  in  the  production  of  chemical  decompositions  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Berthollet,  who  demonstrated  that  tables  of 
decomposition  cannot  be  considered  as  indicating,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  order  of  affinity  of  bodies.  He  also  showed,  that 
the  action  of  affinity  is  modified  by  various  causes,  of  the  operation 
of  which  in  a  variety  of  cases  he  gave  a  consistent  explanation. 
That  philosopher,  however,  overrated  the  influence  of  occasional 
causes  on  the  phenomena  of  decomposition,  when  he  attributed 
them  to  such  causes  only,  denying  the  existence  of  electiye  affinity 
as  an  invariable  force.  Dr.  Turner  observes :  "  That  chemical  at- 
traction is  exerted  between  bodies  with  different  decrees  of  energy 
is  indisputable.  Water  has  a  much  greater  affinity  for  muriatic 
acid  and  ammoniacal  gases  than  for  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  and  for  these  than  for  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The 
attraction  of  lead  for  oxygen  is  greater  than  that  of  silver  for  the 
same  substance.  The  disposition  of  gold  and  silver  to  combine 
with  mercury  is  greater  than  the  attraction  of  platinum  and  iron 
for  that  fluid.  As  these  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  operation  of  any  modifying  causes,  we  must  admit  a  difference 
in  the  force  of  affinity  in  producing  combination.  It  is  equally 
clear,  that  in  somS  instances  the  separation  of  bodies  from  one 
another  can  only  be  explained  on  the  same  principle.  No  one,  I 
conceive,  will  contend  that  the  decomposition  of  hydriodic  acid  by 
chlorine,  or  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  iodine,  is  determined  by 
the  concurrence  OT  any  modifying  circumstances."f 

143.  [3.]  Complex  elective  attraction  differs  from  that  already 
described,  in  exhibiting  a  more  complicated  play  of  affinities;  and 
hence  it  is  in  such  cases  that  anomalous  appearances  occur,  from 
the  influence  of  disturbing  causes.  Compounds  may  be  decom- 
posed by  means  of  complex  affinity,  when  they  resist  the  opera- 
tion of  simple  affinity.  T^us  nitric  acid  alone  will  not  decompose 
sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  soda 
has  a  stronger  affinity  for  that  alkali  than  the  nitric  acid ;  but  if  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  or  the  compound  of  nitric  acid  with 
the  earth  called  barytes,  be  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
a  double  decomposition  will  take  place,  the  sulphuric  acid  quitting 

What  did  Berthollet  attempt  to  prove  in  regard  to  the  relation  between 
affinity  and  chemical  composition? 

By  what  examples  may  we  prove  that  differentdegreesof  energy  are  ac- 
tually exerted  between  diflbrent  bodies? 

What  cases  of  decomposition  may  be  cited  to  prove  the  same  point? 

In  what  respect  does  complex  diner  from  nmp&  elective  attraction  ? 

State  an  example  of  decomposition  by  complex  elective  attraction? 

*  Dr.  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  4th  ed.  1833,  pp.  167, 16a 
t  Ibid. 
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the  soda  to  unite  with  the  baiytes,  %nd  the  nitric  acid  8e|>antiji|r 
from  the  earth  to  combine  with  the  alkali ;  and  the  resalt  will  be 
two  new  compounds,  namely,  sulphate  of  barytes  and  nitrate  of 
Boda. 

144.  Such  processes  of  complex  affinity  may  be  conTcniently 
exhibited  by  means  of  a  diagram,  which  appears  to  hare  been  first- 
employed  b^  Dr.  Black.  The  result  of  the  decompositions  just 
described  might  be  thus  represented : 

Nitric  Acid  Barytes 


Sulphuric  Acid  Soda 

145.  In  any  given  case,  the  relative  affinities  of  the  substances 
for  each  other  may  be  denoted  by  numbers.  When  two  salts  are 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  mutual  action,  they  will  not  become 
decomposed,  unless  the  affinities  which  tend  to  form  new  com- 
pounds are  superior  to  those  which  tend  to  keep  the  constituents 
of  the  original  compounds  united.  Mr.  Kirwan  adopted  the  term 
divellent  affinity,  to  signify  that  attraction  which  favours  decompo- 
sition; and  quiescent  affinity  for  that  which  opposes  a  change  of 
state. 

146.  The  effect  of  peculiar  circumstances  on  complex  affinity 
may  be  observed  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  the  two  salts  in  a  dry  state  are  exposed  to  heat; 
double  decomposition  takes  place,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
muriate  of  lime  are  produced  :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  water  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  lime,  decomposition  will  also  take  place,  the  lime  will 
unite  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  ammonia  will  enter  into  com- 
bination with  muriatic  acid.  The  decomposition  which  occurs  in 
this  case,  however,  is  more  extensive  than  might  at  first  be  sus- 
pected. What  is  called  muriate  of  lime  is  really  a  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  the  metal  which  forms  the  basis  of  lime.    Now,  when 

Draw  and  explain  the  diagram  illustrative  of  this  decomposition  ? 

When  may  two  salts  actuallsr  decompose  each  other  ? 

How  may  their  relative  affinities.be  expressed  ? 

What  terms  did  Kirwan  employ  to  express  the  forces  which  favour  and 
those  which  prevent  decomposition  ? 

In  what  example  may  we  find  the  effect  of  modifying  circumstanceB  oa 
chemical  affinity  ? 

How  is  the  anomaly  in  this  case  to  be  explained  ? , 
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cArbonate  of  lime  and  muriate  of  ammonia  are  heated  together, 
both  the  lime  and  mturiatic  acid  are  decomposed,  the  oxygen  of 
the  lime  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  being  driven  off;  while  the 
metallic  calcium  enters  into  union  with  the  chlorine  from  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  carbonic  acid  which  was  united  with  the 
lime  combines  with  the  ammonia.  T^e  decomposition  of  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  calcium,  by  mixing  their  solu- 
tions, maybe  similarly  explained ;  for  the  chloride  of  calcium  de- 
composes water,  the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  the  metal  to 
form  lime,  and  the  hydro^n  unites  with  the  chlorine  thus  set  free 
to  form  muriatic  acid,  which  separates  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
ammonia  to  combine  with  it,  leaving  the  latter  acid  to  form  a  union 
with  the  lime. 

147.  Another  case  of  reciprocal  decomposition  may  here  be 
mentioned,  which  does  not  so  readily  admit  of  explanation.  Sir 
H.  Davy  has  remarked,  that  "  in  manjr  cases,  decompositions  that 
cannot  be  produced  by  single  attractions,  may  be  produced   by 

double  affinities.  Thus  the  elements  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  or 
the  combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  earth  called  barytes, 
are  so  firmly  united,  that  no  alkali,  ner  earth,  will  separate  the  acid 
from  the  barytes.  Potash,  which  has  a  very  strong  attraction  for 
the  acid,  will  not  decompose  it  alone;  but  if  potash  combined 
with  carbonic  acid  be  digested  for  some  time  with  powdered  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  there  is  a  double  decomposition  ;  and  combina- 
tions of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  and  carbonic  acid  and  barytes, 
are  formed."*  It  appears,  however,  from  experiment,  that  not  only 
may  the  decomposition  stated  take  place  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
that  likewise,  under  similar  circumstances^  sulphate  of  potash  will 
decompose  carbonate  of  barytes. 

148.  Mr.  Richard  Phillips  found,  that  on  boiling  100  parts  of 
sulphate  of  barytes  and  59  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  for  two 
hours,  in  four  ounces  of  water,  more  being  added,  from  time  to 
time,  to  supply  the  loss  from  evaporation,  23  parts  only  of  the  sul- 
phate of  barytes  were  decomposed,  producing  19.5  of  carbonate  of 
oarytes.  As  the  converse  of  this  experiment,  he  then,  in  the  same 
manner,  boiled  85  parts  of  carbonate  of  barytes  with  74  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  found  that  57  parts  of  the  carbonate  were  decom- 
posed, yielding  67  parts  of  sulphate  of  barytes.  From  these  and 
other  experiments,  Mr.  Phillips  infers  that  the  complete  decompo- 
sition of  the  salts,  in  either  case,  is  prevented  by  the  reproduction, 
during  the  process,  .of  the  insoluble  compounds.f    M.  Dulong 

Explain  separately  the  case  of  heating  and  of  solution  ? 
How  may  potash  be  made  to  decompose  sulphate  of  barytes? 
How  may  the  resulting  compounds  be  made  to  decompose  each  other 
and  to  reproduce  the  original  materials  ? 
State  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Phillips  on  these  materials? 
What  inference  was  drawn  from  that  experiment  ? 

*  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  103. 

t  See  paper  '*  On  an  Anomalous  Case  of  Chemical  Affinity,"  by  R.  Phil- 
lips, in  Jour,  of  Science,  ed.  at  R.  L,  vol.  i. 
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had  been  preTiously  engaged  in  resewches  on  the  tame  stibjeett 
from  which  were  drawn  the  following  conclosiona:  ,1,  That  all 
the  insoluble  salts  are  decomposed  by  the  carbonates  of  potash  or 
soda ;  but  that  a  complete  exchange  of  principles  of  these  salts  can- 
not take  place.  2.  That  all  the  soluole  salts,  of  which  the  aeid 
forms  with  the  base  of  the  insoluble  carbonate  an  insoluble  salt, 
are  decomposed  by  these  carbonates,-  until  the  decomposition  has 
leached  a  certain  limit,  which  it  cannot  pass.* 

149.  (7.)  It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
ceding law  of  chemical  affinity,  that  when  compound  bodies  are 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  action,  they  may  be  mu- 
tually decomposed,  or  they  may  combine  to  form  sur-eomponnds. 
This  last  result  is  what  taKes  place  when  acids  unite  with  metallic 
oxides  to  constitute  salts,  or  when  oils  and  alkalies  are  united  to 
form  soaps.  Hence  a  distinction  of  bodies  has  been  made  into 
primary  compounds  and  neeondary  compounds  ;  and  these  again  have 
been  variously  subdivided  by  systematic  writers.  The  primary 
compounds  are  not  all  formed  by  Uie  simple  union  of  two  bodies : 
those  which  are  thus  constituted  may  be  termed  binary  compoands, 
which,  next  to  the  simple  bodies  themselves,  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Next  to  these  may  be  placed  the  primary  com- 
pounds with  double  bases;  such  are  the  tart  vie,  citric,  malic, 
and  other  acids,  in  which  hydrogen  and  carbon  unite  to  form  the 
respective  bases,  which  combine  with  oxygen;  the  pmssic  or 
hyarocyanic  acid,  consisting  of  cyanogen,  a  compound  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  acidified  by  hydrogen ;  and  an  acia  which  has  be«i 
termed  the  hydrozanthic,  the  base  of  which  is  carbon  and  sulphur, 
as  in  the  last  case,  acidified  by  hydrogen. 

150.  The  primary  compounds  may  be  systematically  arranged 
in  three  principal  classes :  1.  Acids;  3.  Bases;  and  3.  Neutrals. 

The  term  Acid  was  formeriy  used  to  denote  certain  substances 
characterized  by  their  sour  taste,  the  property  of  changing  the 
blue  colour  of  vegetables  to  red,  and  that  of  combining  with  alkalies 
and  certain  earths  to  form  salts,  or  as  l^ey  were  termed  neutral 
salts :  all  the  bodies  regarded  as  acids  being  liquids,  or  else  gases 
or  solids,  capable  of  being  readily  reduced  to  the  liquid  form,  by 
uniting  with  water.  Lavoisier  having  found  that  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  acids,  as  the  sulphuric  and  the  nitric,  were 
comp«3sed  of  certain  bodies  united  to  a  large  proportion  of 
oxygen,  concluded  that  oxygen  was  the  general  acidifying  princi- 

What  were  Dulong's  conclusions  fsova.  similar  experiments  ? 
What  two  difierent  effects  may  proceed  from  the  mixture  of  compound 
bodies? 
What  distinction  of  bodies  has  been  founded  on  this  difference  of  e&cta  \ 
To  what  class  of  bodies  is  the  teixn  binary  compound  applicable  7 
Give  some  examples  ^  primary  compounds  with  double  bases. 
What  are  the  three  classes  of  primary  compounds  ? 
How  was  the  term  acid  formerly  used  ? 

*  See  Annates  de  Chimie,  vol.  Ixzii. ;  and  Dr.  Ure's  Diet  of  Chemist^^ 
art.  Attraction. 
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pie,  and  therefore  condider^  all  acids  as  compounds  containing 
an  excess  of  oxygen.  •  . 

151.  This  doctrine  was  rendered  untenable  by  the  discovery  of 

Sroperties  regarded  as  characteristic  of  acids,  i^such  as  the  red- 
ening  of  vegetable  blues,  and  the  formation  of  salts  with 
alkalies,^  in  the  compound  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen,  or  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen ;  and  by  the  discovery  of  Davy  relative  to  the 
nature  of  chlorine,  and  the  constitution  of  muriatic  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  Subsequent  researches  have  furnished  reasons  for  extending 
the  appellation  of  acid  to  certain  compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  fluorine,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  some  of  the 
metals ;  and  the  acids  containing  oxygen  have  been  styled  oxacids, 
by  way  of  distinction.  On  the  same  principle  have  been  formed 
the  terms  chloracids,  iodacids,  bromacids,  fluoracids,  hydracids, 
aulphuracids,  &c.  But  the  state  of  science  at  present  hardly  en- 
ables us  to  discriminate  properly  between  such  of  the  various 
combinations  of  the  simple  substances  above  mentioned  as  cor- 
respond with  the  acid  comp<mnds  of  oxygen,  and  those  corres- 
ponding with  the  oxides. 

15*2.  The  primary  compounds  called  Bases  include  such  as 
have  been  heretofore  termed  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides. 
The  alkalies,  except  ammonia,  are  now  known  to  be  oxides; 
three  of  the  four  alkalies  with  simple  bases,  lithia,  potash,  and 
soda,  being  oxides  of  certain  metals,  and  the  other  ammonia,  a 
combination  of  hydrogen  with  nitro^n,  which  might  therefore  be 
staled  nitrognret  of  hydrogen.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  number 
of  neWly-discovered  alkalies,  having  compound  bases,  and  chiefly 
procurable  from  vegetabl^^  substances,  as  morphine,  from  opium ; 
strychin,  from  nnx  vomica;  and  cinchonin  and  quinine,  from 
Peruvian  bark.  Such  of  these  alkalies  as  have  been  analyzed  are 
found  to  be  oxides  with  bases  composed  of  various  proportions  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  in  some  cases  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and 
nitrogen. 

153.  The  earths,  like  most  of  the  alkalies  with  simple  b^ses,  are 
metallic  oxides.  Silica,  however,  long  classed  among  the  earths, 
though  a  compound  of  oxygjen  with  a  simple  base,  differs  from  the 
rest  m  various  respects,  acting  the  part  of  an  acid  in  the  formation 
of  the  numerous  mineral  compounds  in  which  it  is  contained. 

154.  Among  the  primary  compounds,  those  termed  chlorides, 
iodides,  bromides,  &c.,  with  most  of  which  we  are  yet  but  very 
imperfectly  acquainted,  will  nevertheless  probably  prove  to  be  an 
interesting  and  important  class  of  bodies ;  and  this  will  hardly  be 

What  was  Lavoisier's  view  of  the  constitution  of  all  acids? 
How  was  his  definition  of  an  acid  subverted  ? 
What  term  is  now  applicable  to  acids  formed  of  oxygen? 
What  terms  apply  to  the  other  classes  of  these  substances  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  base  ? 

What  classes  of  bodies  formed  by  the  ancient  chemists  has  it  been  ap« 
lulled  to  signify  ? 
What  are  the  bases  of  the  newly  discovered  alkaline  bodies  7 
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questioiied  when  it  is  considered  that  chloride  of  soditini,  or  com- 
mon salt,  and  chloride  of  calcium,  improperly  called  muriate  of 
lime,  are  among  the  bodies  in  question. 

155.  Of  the  primary  compounds  termed  Neutrals,  it  will  be  sufH- 
cient  here  to  state,  that  Dr.  Thomson  has  arranged  them  under 
serea  heads,  namely,  water,  alcohol,  volatile  oil,  fixed  oil,  bitu- 
men, and  ethal,  an  oleose  kind  of  matter  which  Chev'reul,  a  French 
chemist,  procured  from  spermaceti. 

156.  The  most  important  of  the  secondary  or  sur-compounds, 
are  those  arising  from  the  combination  of  acids  with  bases.  Those 
best  known  are  the  compounds  of  the  oxacids  with  the  alkalies 
with  simple  basics,  or  with  certain  of  the  earths  and  metallic  ox- 
ides. As  examples  may  be  mentioned,  sulphate  of  soda,  (glauber 
salt,)  nitrate  of  potash,  (salt-petre,)  sulphate  of  magnesia,(£psom 
salt,)  and  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead.)  All  these,  as  well  as 
many  others  that  might  be  named,  are  readily  soluble  in  water ;  thus 
corresponding  with  the  popular  notion  of  salts.  But  other  com- 
pounds of  acids  and  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  (chalk,)  sulphate  of  barytes,  (ponderous  spar,)  sulphate  of 
lead,  and  phosphate  of  mercury.  Some  salts  have  compound 
bases,  as  alum,  which  is  a  sulphate  of  potash  and  alumine; 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  muriate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia,  &c.  The  acids  with  compound  bases  also  unite  with  the 
alkaline  and  other  bases  to  form  salts.  Of  this  description  are  th« 
sulpho-cyanate  of  lime,  the  salts  formed  by  the  prussic  acid,  and 
the  numerous  salts  formed  by  the  acetic,  tartaric,  and  other  hydro- 
earbonous  acids. 

157.  It  was  from  the  analysis  of  the  neutral  salts,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  the  relation  of  the  combining  quantities  of  the  various 
salts  to  each  other,  that  Wenzel  and  Richter  were  led  to  those 
speculations  on  chemical  affinities,  which  furnished  a  foundation 
for  the  more  extensive  researches  of  Dalton,  Berzelius,  and  other 
philosophers,  relative  to  the  theory  of  definite  proportions.  As 
Dinary  compounds  consist  of  certain  numbers  of  atoms  or  equiva- 
lents of  their  constituent  parts,  so  when  they  enter  into  new  com- 
binations, forming  sur-compounds,  they  unite  in  proportions 
which  bear  certain  relations  to  the  combining  numbers  of  those 
ceostituents.  Thus  the  combining  numbers  or  equivalents  of 
compound  bodies,  as  salts,  are  the  sums  of  those  of  the  acids  and 
bases  of  which  they  are  formed.  As,  for  instance,  potash  consists 
of  potassium,  atomic  weight  40,  and  oxygen,  atomic  weight  8,  and 
as  it  contains  an  atom  of  each,  its  combining  number,  or  atomic 

What  is  the  true  chemicnl  nature  of  the  earthtf 
How  many  bodies  are  included  under  the  term  neutrals  ? 
What  are  the  most  interesting  among  our  compound  bodies  ? 
Give  some  examples  of  these  bodies. 
Name  the  salts  and  acids  which  have  compound  bases. 
What  investigation  furnished  the  foundation  of  the  prevailing  theories 
respecting  chemical  proportions  ? 
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weight  is  48;  so  salphuric  acid  is  composed  of  sulphur,  atomic 
weight  16,  and  oxygen  8,  and  consisting  of  one  atom  of  sulphur 
to  three  of  oxygen,  its  atomic  weight  must  be  3x8=24+16=f40; 
hence  sulphate  of  potash  will  have  for  its  combining  weight  48+ 
40=88. 

158.  The  atomic  weights  or  combining  proportions  of  other 
salts  are  in  the  same  manner  derived  from  those  of  their  constitu- 
ents ;  and  when  they  enter  into  new  chemical  combinations,  such 
always  take  place  with  reference  to  their  atomic  weights,  or  mul- 
tiples of  those  weights. 

Berzelius  concludes,  from  numerous  experiments  on  a  vast 
variety  of  bodies,  that  the  law  of  combination  by  definite  propor- 
tions, pervades  the  whole  of  nature,  and  that  it  extends  not  only 
throughout  the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  but  also  to 
those  derived  from  animals  and  vegetables. 

Simple  Bodies  and  their  Primary  Compounds, 

159.  Among  those  tha^re  considered  as  elementary  bodies, 
many  seem  to  be  of  littl^^bportance  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
since  they  are  never  found  m  an  uncombined  state ;  and  from  the 
most  recent  researches  of  chemists,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they 
exist  but  in  minute  quantities  in  their  several  compdunds.  It  is 
from  the  union  of  a  few  elementary  or  simple  substances,  that  the 
vast  variety  of  the  forms  of  matter  observable  in  the  animal,  vegre- 
table,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  chiefly  produced.  Of  organized 
bodies,  though  their  proximate  elements  are  often  the  result  of 
complicated  combinations,  yet  the  ultimate  products  from  analysis, 
are  generally  few  in  number. 

160.  Vegetables,  when  their  complete  decomposition  is  effected, 
are  found  to  consist  principally  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ; 
and  animal  matter,  when  submitted  to  the  crucible  of  the  chemist, 
hardly  yields  a  greater  variety  of  products,  being  chiefly  distin- 
guishable from  vegetable  substances,  as  sifibrding  nitrogen  or 
azote,  in  addition  to  the  simple  bodies  just  mentioned.  It  is  true 
that  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some  of  the  mets^,  as  iron  and  man- 
ganese, sometimes  enter  into  the  composition  of  both  animals  and 
vegetables,  but  in  relatively  small  quantities.  In  the  mineral 
kingdom,  a  more  copious  variety  of  ultimate  products  occurs,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  those  simple  bodies  which  are  not  found  in 
animals  or  vegetables.  But  even  here  the  ultimate  elements  of 
the  great  masses  which  constitute  the  mineral  crust  of  the  terres- 
trial globe  are  so  distributed,  that  a  relatively  small  number  of 

How  are  the  combining  numbers  of  compound  bodies  related  to  those 
of  their  constituents  ? 

How  is  this  illustrated  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  potash  ? 

How  extensive,  according  to  the  researches  of  Berzelius,  is  the  law  of 
chemical  combination  ? 

Of  what  simple  bodies  are  vegetables  composed  ? 

Of  what  ones  are  animal  substances  constituted  ? 

In  which  of  the  three  great  deportments  of  nature  is  the  largest  niunber 
of  timple  bodies  found  ? 
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them  only  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  most  abundant  and 
widely  distributed  compounds. 

161.  Some  interesting  speculations  on  the  relative  qualities  of 
the  simple  substances  contained  in  the  earth's  crust,  have  berai 
advanced  by  Mr.  De  La  Beche. 

*'  The  principal  substances  entering  into  the  chemical  compo* 
eition  of  our  planet's  surface  may  be  classed  in  the  following 
order,  according  to  the  respective  importance  of  each : 

Simple  JSbn*rMtaUie  Substaneea, 

1.  Oxygen      I  3.  Nitrogen  I  5.  Sulphur    I  7.  Fluorine 

2.  Hydrogen  |  4.  Carbon     |  6.  Chlorine  |  8.  PhosphoruB. 

Metallic  JBaaes  of  the  Alkalieg  and  Earths, 

1.  Silicium*       I      3.  Potassium      I      5.  Magnesium 

2.  Aluminum      |      4.  Sodium  |      6.  Calcium. 

Metals^  the  Oxides  ofwhiek  are  neitlur  Earths  tiar  MuUies, 
1.  Iron  I  ^L  Manganese. 

"  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  soReen  substances,  commonly 
considered  simple,  constitute,  by  their  various  combinations,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  all  the  matter  which, 
cither  gaseous,  liquid,  or  solia,  organic  or  inorganic,  is  known  to 
exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.''f 

162.  Since,  then,  these  bodies,  through  their  relative  affinities, 
exercise  so  extensive  an  influence  over  that  portion  of  the  universe 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  they  obviously  claim  the  fullest 
investigation,  with  respect  to  their  individual  properties  and  seve- 
ral combinations.  Some  of  those  bodies,  however,  which  are 
comparatively  rare,  are  still,  on  various  accounts,  curious  and 
interesting;  and  all  the  simple  substances  require  some  further 
notice.  The  following  pages,  therefore,  will  contain  a  brief 
account  of  the  chemical  properties  of  the  simple  bodies  of  both 
classes,  and  of  those  of  their  most  important  compounds. 

163.  Table  of  the  Binary  Compounds  of  the  Non-mettdUc  Elements^ 

Chlorine, 

Protoxide,  1  Ch.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide,  1  Ch.  4  Ox. 
Chloric  acid,  1  Ch.  5  Ox. 
Oxychloric  acid,  1  Ch.  7  Ox. 
Muriatic  add,  1  Ch.  1  Hyd. 

How  bas  De  la  Beche  arranged  the  subetances  composing  the  crust  of 
the  earth? 
Enumerate  the  first  class  of  these  substances, — ^the  second, — ^the  third. 
Give  the  names  and  combining  ingredients  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine. 

*''  Mr.  De  la  Beche  ranks  the  base  of  siliceous  earth  among  the  metals ; 
but  Berzelius  and  other  recent  writers  reckon  it  among  the  non-metallic 
elements.    See  p.  22,  No.  38. 

t  Researches  on  Theoretical  Geology,  1834,  pp.  23  24. 
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Iodine. 

Iodic  acid,  1  I.  5  Ox. 
Chioriodic  acid,  3 1.  1  Ch« 

Bromine. 

Bromic  acid,  1  Br.  5  Ox. 
Chloride  of  bromine. 

Fluorine.— •jB^(^o/?tfQnc  addj  1  Fl.  1  Hyd. 

Hydrogen. 

Water,  1  H.  1  O. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  1  H.  2  Ox. 
Muriatic  acid,  1  FT.  1  Ch. 
Hydriodic  acid,  1  H.  1  I. 
Hydrobroraic  acid,  1  H.  1  6. 
Hydrofluoric  acid,  1  H.  1  F> 

Nitrogen. 

Atmospheric  air. 

Nitrous  oxide,  1  N.  1  Ox. 

Nitric  oxide,  1  N.  2  Ox. 

Hyponitrous  acid,  1  N.  3  Ox. 

Nitrous  acid,  1  N.  4.  Ox. 

Nitric  acid,  1  N.  5  Ox. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen,  1  N.  3  Ch. 

Iodide  of  nitrogen,  1  N.  3  I. 

Ammonia,  or  nitroguret  of  hydrogen,  1  N.  3  H. 

Carbon. 

Carbonic  oxide,  1  C.  1  Ox, 
Carbonic  acid,  1  C.  2  Ox. 
Oxalic  acid,  2  C.  3  Ox. 
Protochloride  of  carbon,  1  C.  1  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  carbon,  2  C.  3  Ch. 
Iodide  of  carbon,  1  C.  1  I. 
Sesqui-iodide  of  carbon,  2  C.  3  I. 
Bromide  of  carbon. 
Subearburet  of  hydrogen,  1  C.  2  H. 
Carburet  of  hydrogen,  2  C.  2  H. 

How  many  compounds  of  iodine  are  enumerated  by  chemists  ? 

How  many  of  bromine? 

What  is  the  constitution  of  water? 

What  is  that  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 

How  many  compounds  are  there  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen? 

What  is  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air  ?~~of  nitrous  oxide  ?-— nitric 
acid? 

How  many  and  what  oomi^unds  does  carbon  form  with  oxygen  ?•— how 
many  with  chlorine  ^— with  iodine  ? 

How  many  and  what  compounds  are  formed  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  ? 
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Carbon  continued, 

fiicarburet  of  hydrogen,  9  C.  1  H. 

Quadricarboret  of  hydrogen,  4  C.  4  H. 

Naptha. 

Caoatchouc. 

Cyanogen,  3  C.  1  N. 

Boron. 

Boracic  acid,  1  B.  3  Ox. 
Chloride  of  boron,  1  B.  3  Ch. 
Fluoride  of  boron,  1  B.  3T. 

Silicon. 

Silex  or  silicic  acid,  1  Si.  3  Ox. 
Chloride  of  silicon. 
Fluoride  of  silicon,  1  Si.  1  F. 

Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus  acid,  3  Ph.  3  Ox. 
Phosphoric  acid,  3  Ph.  6  Ox. 
Hypophosphorous  acid,  3  Ph.  1  Ox. 
Chlonde  of  phosphorus,  1  Ph.  1  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  phosphorus,  1  Ph.  3  Ch. 
Iodide  of  phosphorus. 
Periodide  of  phosphorus,  1.  Ph.  3  I. 

C  1    Ph     ^  Rl* 

Bromides  of  phosphorus,  j  ,  p.  *  -  g  * 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  1  Ph.  1  H. 
Subphosphuretted  hydrogen,  1  Ph.  3  H. 
Phosphuret  of  carbon,  1  Ph.  1  C. 

Sulphur. 

Hyposulphurous  acid,  1  S.  1  Ox. 
Sulphurous  acid,  1  S.  3  Ox. 
Hyposulphuric  acid,  3  S.  5  Ox. 
f^  Sulphuric  acid,  1  S.  3  Ox. 

Chloride  of  sulphur,  1  S.  1  Ch. 
Iodide  of  sulphur. 
Bromide  of  sulphur.  * 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  1  S.  1  H. 
Supersulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Enumerate  the  compounds  of  boron  and  those  of  silicon  with  the  prc^. 
portions  of  each  ? 

With  how  many  simple  non-metallic  substances  does  phosphurus  unite  7 

How  many  of  its  compounds  are  acids  ? 

What  two  compounds  and  in  what  proportions  does  it  form  with  hydro- 
gen? 

How  many  of  the  non-metallic  bodies  are  capable  of  combining  with 
sulphur  ? 

How  many  of  the  copipounds  of  sulphur  have  acid  properties  ? 
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Sulphar  continued. 

Sulpburet  of  carbon,  3  S.  1  C. 
Salphuret  of  phosphorus,  1  S.  1  Ph. 

Selenium* 

Selenions  acid,  1  Se.  2  Ox. 
Selenic  acid,  1  Se.  3  Ox. 
Protochloride  of  selenium,  2  Se.  1  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  Selenium,  1  Se.  1  Ch. 
Hydroselenic  acid,  1  Se.  1  H. 

Oxygen. 

164.  The  saseous  body  named  by  the  French  chemists  oxygen, 
or  the  acidifying  principle,*  may  be  obtained  in  a  simple  or  un- 
combined  state  by  several  different  processes,  and  especially  by 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  certain 
metals,  as  mercury,  manganese,  or  lead. 


The  apparatus  exhibibited  above  affords  a  convenient  method 
for  the  production  of  this  gas  by  the  decomposition  of  metallic 
oxides.  Let  a  small  quantity  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  (minium  or 
red  lead,)  be  introduced  into  the  reiort  A,  the  beak  or  opening  of 
which  is  comiected  with  the  double-necked  glass  globe  B,  from 
which  proceeds  the  bent  tube  C,  terminating  under  the  tall  glass 
jar  E,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  the  water-trough  G. 
if  then  the  retort  be  heated  by  a  lamp,  after  the  atmospheric  ai^^ 
contained  in  the  vessel  and  tube  has  been  suffered  to  escape,  the 
cylindrical  jar  filled  with  water  and  inverted;  is  to  be  placed  over 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  as  represented  in  the  figure ;  and  the 
oxygen  gas,  as  it  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide, 
will  pass  over,  and  rising  in  bubbles  through  the  watet  in  the 
jar,  will  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  it. 
165,  This  gas  may  be  procured  in  the  same  manner,  by  sub- 
How  many  compounds  does  selenium  form  with  other  non-metallic 
bodies? 

Delineate  and  explain  the  apparatus  for  procuring  oxygen  from  red 
lead. 


*  From  the  Gr.  Ofd<,  acidt  and  Ttvv&taf  to  generate,  or  prodiwe.  The  Ger- 
man chemists  style  tius  body  SauerstofF)  literally  sour  atvffi 
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titutiDg  for  the  oxide  of  lead,  red  oxide  of  mercaiy,  or  black' 
oxide  of  manganese.  This  last  being  a  cheap  substanee,  is  general- 
ly used  for  obtaining  oxygen  gas  on  a  large  scale;  and  for  that  * 
purpose  the  distillation  is  conducted  in  an  iron  retort,  luted  to  a 
gun-barrel ,  and  the  former  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace.  When 
obtained  by  this  last  mode,  howeyer,  the  gas  is  not  very  pure,  and 
the  quantity  produced  from  a  given  weight  of  the  oxide  is  extremely 
variable. 

166.  For  purposes  of  illustration,  the  method  of  procuring  oxy- 
gen most  readily  and  abundantly  is  that  of  placmg  in  an  iron 
mercury  bottle,  which  may  be  had  for  50  cents  or  $1,  a  quan- 
tity, say  lib.,  of  salt-petre;  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  one  end 
of  a  gun  barrel  is  screwed,  while  to  the  other,  which  is  bent 
downward,  is  adapted  a  flexible  leaden,  or  other  tube,  to  conduct 
the  gas  into  the  pneumatic  cistern,  gas  holder,  or  bag  by  which  it 
is  to  be  received. 

167.  As  there  is  agpreat  number  of  substances  in  which  oxygen  is 
contained,  so  it  may  be  procured  by  various  other  processes.  When 
wanted  for  experiments  of  research,  and  therefore  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  purity,  about  100  grains  of  salt  called  chloride  of  potassa, 
{formerly  oxymuriate  of  potash,)  may  be  introduced  into  a  retort 
with  a  bent  tube  fitted  to  it,  the  open  end  of  which  must  pass  under 
the  mouth  of  a  jar  filled  and  inverted  in  a  water  trough.  The  re- 
tort is  then  to  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  large  spirit-lamp,  and 
after  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  it  has  been  nriven  off,  and 
the  salt  fuses  and  appears  to  boil,  oxygen  gas  will  be  formed,  and 
may  be  collected  as  before,  in  the  jar  over  the  water-trough. 
About  100  cubic  inches  of  gas  may  be  thus  obtained,  from  the 
specified  quantity  of  the  chlorate. 

168.  Oxygen  gas  may  also  be  obtained  slowly  and  in  small 
quantities,  through  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  living  vegeta- 
bles exposed  to  the  action  of^  the  sun's  light.  This  may  be  de- 
monstrated  by  filling  an  eight-ounce  phial  with  water,  and  after  I 
having  introduced  into  it  a  sprig  of  mint,  inverting  it  in  a  basin  of  | 
water.  If  this  be  placed  in  a  window,  or  any  ouier  situation  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  minute  bubbles  will  soon  be  perceived  forming  ' 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  gradually  accumulating,  they  | 
will  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  where  after  a  few  ] 
days  a  variable  quantity  of  the  gas  will  be  collected,  exhibiting, 

if  the  experiment  be  carefully  made,  a  considerable  degree  of 
purity. 

^169.  Oxygen  gas,  when  pure,  by  whatever  method  obtained,  is 
perfectly  transparent,  and  destitute  of  taste  or  smell,  exceeding 
atmospheric  air  in  a  slight  degree  in  specific  gravity.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  Uie  support  of  animal  life  by  respiration,  and  it  may  be 
breathed  alone  for  some  time  with  safety.    Indeed,  an  animal 

In  what  manner  is  this  gas  procured  in  the  greatest  purity  ? 
How  may  it  be  procured  from  vegetable  substances  ? 
"What  are  the  chief  sensible  properties  of  oxygen  gas? 
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confined  in  a  small  yessel,  jfilled  with  this  ^s,  will  live  nearly 
three  times  as  long  as  if  confineil  in  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air, 
and  hence  oxygen  has  been  called  vital  air :  yet  it  appears,  that  if  an 
animal  be  kept  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas,  and  obliged  to 
breathe  it  for  a  long  time,  great  excitement  will  be  produced,  in- 
flammatory action  will  take  place,  and  death  frequently  follow. 
Hence  this  gas,  though  a  powerful  supporter  of  life  in  the  diluted 
state  in  which  it  is  found  in  atmospheric  air,  cannot  be  used  alone 
with  safety,  except  for  a  very  short  period.  It  is  absorbed  by  water 
only  in  a  minute  proportion,  and  therefore  is  usually  collected  iu 
jars  over  that  fluid.  It  does  nol,  like  acids  or  alkalies,  alter  the 
colour  of  paper  tinged  with  tincture  of  litmus  or  syrup  of  violets, 
nor  does  it  render  lime-water  turbid. 

170.  The  most  important  effects  of  oxygen  are  those  which  arise 
from  its  powerful  influence  as  a  supporter  of  combustion.  All 
inflammable  bodies  burn  in  this  ^as,  with  a  greater  disi)lay  of 
heat  and  light  than  in  atmospheric  air.  Several  interesting  ex- 
periments to  illustrate  this  prmciple  may  be  made  by  in<^uding 
oxygen  gas  in  a  strong  glass  bottle,  closely  stopped  with  a  cork, 
having  a  piece  of  wire  passed  through  it.  If  the  cork  be  removed, 
and  a  wax  taper  lighted  and  just  blown  out  be  quickly  introduced 
into  the  bottle,  it  will  be  immediately  rekindled,  and  burn  with  a 
large  vivid  flame. 

171.  A  sulphur  match,  just  lighted,  and  held  in  the  bottle  of 

fs,  will  also  burn  brilliantly,  with  a  beautiful  purple  colour, 
piece  of  charcoal  fixed  to  the  wire,  and  made  red-hot,  if  immersed 
in  the  gas,  will  burn  with  great  splendour,  throwing  off  beau- 
tiful sparks.  A  bit  of  phosphorus  about  the  size  of  a  pea  may  bd 
stuck  on  the  wire,  and  if  then  kindled  and  immediately  planged 
in  the  gas,  it  will  bum  with  the  most  intense  light,  the  splendour 
of  which  is  painful  to  the  eye.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  combustion  in  oxygen  is  that  of  iron  wire.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  experiment,  a  large  jar  should  be  used,  filled  with 
very  pure  oxygen  gas,  and  placed  over  water  in  a  shallow  dish. 
A  small  coil  is  to  be  formed  by  twining  a  thin  piece  of  iron  wire, 
such  as  an  annealed  watch-spring,  or  small  harpsicord  wire,  round 
the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  and  then  fixing  it  to  a  cork  float ;  the 
extremity  of  the  wire  being  dipped  in  melted  sulphur,  and  ignited, 
is  to  be  introduced  under  the  jar,  when  the  iron  will  bum  with  a 
brilliant  light,  throwing  off  scintillations  like  fire  works. 

What  connexion  has  it  with  animal  existence  ? 

What  name  did  it  ibrmerly  receive  from  this  circumstance  ? 

What  results  from  long  continued  confinement  of  an  animal  in  this 
air? 

What  dispostion  has  it  to  mix  with  water  ? 

Oxygen  is  an  acidifying  principle, — ^has  it  any  acid  propertiet  of  its 
own* 

What  is  its  most  important  effect  ? 

Stale  some  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  exhibited  in  oxygen. 

How  may  the  combustion  of  iron  in  this  gas  be  effected  T 
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172.  Asas  illastration  of  the  virid 
action  of  oxygen  on  combustibles, 
ve  may  refer  to  the  annexed  repre- 
sentation of  the  combustion  of  a  piece 
of  steel  watch  spring,  within  a  fflass 
vessel  containing  a  quantity  of  the 
gas.  Having  filled  the  bottle  from 
any  convenient  reservoir,  the  cork, 
to  which  is  connected  a  thick  brass 
wire,  with  a  knob  at  one  end,  and 
pair  of  nippers  to  hold  the  spring 
at  the  other,  we  insert  the  spring 
and  cork  into  their  place,  while  the 
mouth  is  yet  inverted  in  water,  or 
holding  the  hand  over  the  mouth 
while  it  i^  inverted,  we  may,  with- 
out serious  inconvenience,  insert 
them  while  the  bottle  is  erect.  A 
knob  rises  from  the  metallic  base,  cemented  to  the  bottom  through 
a  hole  in  its  centre.  By  this  arrangement  the  ignition  may  be  com- 
menced by  electricity  from  the  battenr. 

173.  In  all  the  experiments  above  described,  and  other  cases  of 
the  combustion  of  inflammable  bodies  in  oxygen  gas,  combinations 
take  place  between  the  oxygen  and  the  combustible,  and  new  pro- 
ducts arise  possessing  peculiar  properties.  The  heat  and  light 
given  out  in  these  cases,  if  considered  as  depending  on  the  pre- 
sence of  certain  ethereal  imponderable  fluids,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  previously  combined  with  the  oxygen,  and  thus  the 
gas  may  be  conceived  to  consist  of  a  ponderable  basis,  combined 
with  heat  or  caloric  and  light,  the  evolution  of  which  takes  place 
on  the  union  of  the  basis  with  the  combustible  body.  Hence 
when  experiments  of  this  nature  are  executed  with  due  care  and 
accuracy,  the  product  of  combustion  ought  to  be  exactly  equal  in 
weight  to  the  joint  quantities  of  oxygen  gas  and  combustible 
matter  which  enter  into  its  composition ;  and  this  is  found  to  be 
the  case.  Thus'  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  oxygen  gas,  a 
white  flaky  substance  will  be  obtained,  which  is  phosphoric  acid ; 
and  its  weight  will  be  that  of  the  phosphorus  consumed,  added  to 
that  of  the  gas  which  it  has  absoroed.  So  in  burning  iron  wire, 
a  combination  will  be  produced  of  the  iron  with  oxygen,  forming- 
a  metallic  oxide,  the  weight  of  which  will  be  equal  to  that  of  its 
component  parts  added  together. 

174.  The  products  of  the  combustion  of  bodies  in  oxygen  gas  may 

Explain  the  apparatus  for  igniting  a  steel  spring  in  oxygen  by  means 
of  electricity. 

What  ore  the  restdis  of  the  combustion  of  various  substances  in  oxygen  ? 

What  relation  by  weight,  ought  to  subsist  between  the  body  consumed 
the  oxygen  which  disappears,  and  tlie  product  obtained  ? 

How  18  this  exemplined  and  proved  ? 
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be  either  gaseoas,  liquid,  or  solid,  according  to  circamstanees :  but, 
considered  as  chemical  compounds,  all  the  combinations  of  oxygea 
with  other  bodies  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  namely  oxides 
and  acids.  Both  these  classes  of  compounds  include  varieties, 
depending  on  the  diflferent  proportions  of  oxygen,  united  respec- 
tively with  the  several  metallic  and  other  substances  which  enter 
into  their  composition.  Thus  with  iron,  oxygen  forms  two  differ- 
ent oxides,  called  from  their  colours  red  oxide  and  black  oxide ; 
but  the  former,  as  containing  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen,  is 
more  properly  called  the  protoxide  of  iron;  and  the  latter,  in 
which  it  contains  the  largest  quantity,  is  called  the  peroxide. 

175.  With  some  bodies  oxygen  forms  three  or  more  oxides; 
to  distinguish  which  have  been  introducisd  the  terms  deutoxide, 
or  second  oxide ;  tritoxide,  or  third  oxide,  &c.  Some  bodies  form 
oxides  alone  with  oxyg;en,  others  acids  only;  but  there  are  many 
which  form  both  oxides  and  acids.  The  relative  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  this  last  kind  of  combination  is,  as  already  stated, 
greater  in  the  acids  than  in  the  oxides.  When  a  body  forms  two 
acids  with  oxygen,  that  which  contains  the  smaller  quantity  is 
designated  by  a  term  ending  in  the  syllable  ous,  and  that  contain- 
ing a  larger  quantity  receives  a  name  ending  in  te  .•  thus  we  have 
sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.*  When  oxygen  combines  with 
any  substance  in  more  than  two  proportions  to  form  acids,  the 
term  hypo  is  prefixed,  to  distlnffuish  an  acid  with  an  inferior 
quantity  of  oxygen :  thus  hyposuqyhurous  acid  contains  a  smaller 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid,  and  hyposulphuric  acid 
less  than  sulphuric. 

176.  The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  acids  and  oxides 
are  also  distinguished  by  the  terminations  of  their  names :  thus 
those  produced  by  acids  with  names  ending  in  ous  are  distinguish- 
ed by  the  termination  tVe,  as  sulphite  of  potash;  and  salts  formed 
by  acids  with  the  termination  tc,  have  names  terminating  in  o/e, 
as  sulphate  of  potash.  This  method  of  nomenclature  has  been . 
extended  to  other  compounds  besides  those  of  oxygen :  thus  the 
combinations  of  chlorine  which  are  not  acid,  are  called  chlorides ; 
those  of  iodine,  iodides ;  and  those  of  fluorine,  fluorides ;  and  their 
acids,  and  the  salts  which  they  form,  are  designated  in  an  analogous 
manner,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  hydrofluoric  acid, 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  &c.  The  compounds  formed  by  simple 

« 

What  dlfierences  in  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  products 
of  oombustion'  are  found  to  exist  ? 

What  are  the  two  classes  o€  chemical  products  ? 

What  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  various  degrees  of  oxygena- 
tion in  the  same  substance  ? 

What  terms  are  commonly  employed  when  only  two  degrees  are  possible  ? 

What  terms  apply  to  the  several  acids  which  oxygen  may  form  with  the 
flome  substance  ? 

In  what  terminations  do  words  end  which  designate  the  salts  formed 
by  the  several  acids  ? 

To  what  other  classes  of  bodies  has  the  nomenclature  formed  for  oxy- 
gen been  applied  ? 

o2 
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oombuttible  bodies,  as  those  of  salphur,  esrbon,  and  pbospherai, 
with  each  other,  or  with  metals,  are  distinguished  by  the  termi- 
nation tfre/,  as  phosphuret  of  earbon,  sulphuret  of  iron,  &c.  The 
terms  of  ^/-phosphuret,  &i-earburet,  &c.,  are  need  to  denote  com- 
poand»  containing  twice  as  much  phosphorus,  carbon,  &c.,  as 
a  phosphuret  or  a  carburet. 

Chlorine, 

177.  This  is  a  permanently  elastic  or  gaseous  fluid,  at  the  com- 
mon temperatures  and  pressures  of  the  atmosphere.  But  Mr. 
Faraday  ascertained  that  this  gas,  when  subjected  in  the  nascent 
state  to  a  degree  of  pressure  equal  to  about  four  atmospheres,  at 
the  temperature  of  60°,  becomes  condensed  into  a  liquid.*  Chlo- 
rine gas  has  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  a  pungent,  disagreeable 
odour;  and  it  proves  highly  deleterious  when  re8])ired. 

178.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  its  com- 
pounds, the  most  common  of  which  is  marine  or  culinary  salt, 
lormerly  termed  by  chemists  muriate  of  soda,  but  which  is  now 
known  to  consist  of  chlorine  united  with  sodium  or  the  metallic 
basis  of  soda,  and  is  therefore  called  chloride  of  sodium.  Its 
decomposition  may  be  conveniently  effected  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  the  anoezed  diagram. 

Mix  one  part  of  black 
oxide  of  manganese  with 
three  parts  of  common  salt, 
both  finely  powdered,  and 
having  introduced  the  mix- 
ture into  the  tubulated  retort 
A,  pour  over  it  two  parts  by 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
luted with  an  equal  weight 
of  water ;  then  pass  the  beak  of  the  retort  under  the  inverted  glass 
.  jar  O,  filled  with  warm  water.  Now  on  lighting  the  lamp  beneath 
the  retort,  its  contents  will  become  gradually  heated,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  acting  upon  the  manganese,  which  is  in  the  state  of  a 
peroxide,  will  expel  a  part  of  its  oxygen  and  reduce  it  to  a  pro- 
toxide; the  liberated  oxygen  will  then  decompose  the  chloride 
of  sodium,  combining  with  its  metallic  basis,  while  the  chlorine, 
set  free,  in  the  gaseous  state,  will  be  driven  off  and  carried  into 
the  inverted  jar,  rising  in  bubbles  through  the  water.    The  sul- 

What  termination  is  given  to  terms  expressing  the  binary  C(»npoundfl  of 
combustibles? 

What  is  the  state  of  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures  7 

What  discovery  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Faraaav  in  regard  to  its  state  ? 
.What  are  its  distii^uishing sensible  properties 7 

Bywh&t  means  i»  it  most  easily  obtamed  7 

Over  what  liquid  may  it  be  collected  7 

What  is  the  true  nature  of  the  process  when  chlorine  is  obtained  ftom 
common  salt  and  oxide  of  manganese  7 

*  See  abstracts  of  Papers  in  Philos.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 
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phorie  acU  will  unite  with  the  oxide  of  soditun  (soda)  aa  fast  as 
It  is  formed,  and  thns  the  decomposition  of  the  chlonde  is  more 
readily  effected.  Chlorine  gas  may  in  like  manner  be  procured 
from  the  decomposition  of  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  by  means 
of  the  peroxide  of  manganese. 

179.  Water  at  the  temperature  of  about  60°  absorbs  twice  its 
volume  of  this  g:as.  It  should  therefore  be  collected  over  warm 
water  which  absorbs  it  but  sparingly ;  or  it  may  be  received  in  a 
bottle  filled  with  atmospherip  air,  by  making  use  of  a  tube  which 
passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  the  chlorine  gas,  as 
It  is  driven  over,  being  heavier  than  common  air,  will  gradually 
expel  it  and  fill  the  bottle,  exhibiting  its  peculiar  green  colour. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  gas,  compared  with  common  air,  is 
2.47,  or  about  2^  times  the  weight  of  atmospheric  air.* 

180.  Chlorine  undergoes  no  alteration  when  exposed  to  a  high 
temperature;  and  even  Uie^ntense  heat  produced  by  a  Voltaic  bat- 
tery does  not  effect  any  change  of  the  properties  of  this  gas. 
When  a  burning  taper  is  plunged  into  a  bottle  of  chlorine  gas,  its 
flame  assumes  a  dull  red  colour,  a  dense  black  smoke,  containing 
much  carbon,  is  given  off,  and  afler  the  combustion  has  thus  con- 
tinued a  short  time,  the  taper  becomes  extinguished.  Phospho- 
rus, and  several  of  the  metals  in  a  divided  state,  as  tin,  copper, 
and  zinc,  are  spontaneously  ignited  by  this  gas,  and  burn  in  it 
brilliantly. 

181.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  have  but  a  weak  affinity  for  each 
other ;  but  they  may  be  m^e  to  combine  by  indirect  means,  so  as 
to  form  at  least  four  distinct  compounds.  The  protoodde  of  chlorine^ 
containing  36  parts  of  chlorine  and  8  of  oxygen,  or  one  combining 
atom  of  each,  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  euchlorine,  from  its  peculiar  deep  yellowish-green  hue. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  slowly  in  a  glass  retort  2  parts  of 
the  salt  called  chlorate  of  potash,  (formerly  oxymuriate  of  pot- 
ash,) with  one  part  of  muriatic  acid,  when  the  protoxide  will  pass 
over  in  the  state  of  gas,  and  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  in  an 
Inverted  jar.  The  retort  should  be  heated  by  means  of  a  water- 
bath,  as  the  gas  is  very  readily  exploded.  It  differs  much  in  its 
properties  from  chlorine,  being  pf  a  deeper  colour,  and  having  an 
odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  burnt  sugar.  Water  dissolves 
about  ten  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  which  imparts  to  the  liquid 
its  peculiar  smell  and  colouv.    It  does  not  act  upon  mercury. 

In  what  other  manner  may  it  be  procured  ? 

What  proportion  of  it  is  absorbed  by  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  ? 

Whaf  18  the  specific  gravity  of  this  gas  compared  with  common  air? 

What  peculiar  phenomena  attend  the  immersion  of  metals  in  this  gat? 

What  compound  does  it  form  with  oxygen  ? 

How  is  euchlorine  obtained  ? 

What  are  its  peculiar  properties  7 

*  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  i.  pp.  154»  155,  for  the  specific  gmvlties 
of  several  of  the  gases  relatively  to  thatof  water. 
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Vegetable  colonrs  in  general  are  destroyed  when  exposed  to  it, 
some  of  the  blaes  becoming  reddened  before  the  tint  is  obliterated. 
When  it  is  detonated  with  hydrogen,  by  passing  through  the  mix- 
ture of  these  gases  the  electric  spark,  it  becomes  decomposed, 
forming  water  and  muriatic  acid. 

182.  Peroxide  of  chlorine  is  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 
chlorine  and  four  of  oxygen  (or  36  Ch.  -f-  32  Ox.)  It  is  a  gaseous 
body,  which  may  be  procured  by  mixing  50  or  60  grains  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  with  a  small  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  so  as  to  form  a  paste,  and  exposing  it  in  a  small  retort  to  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath,  which  must  be  carefully  kept  below  the 
boiling  point.  The  gas  which  is  evolved,  when  collected  over 
mercury,  exhibits  a  deeper  colour  and  a  more  aromatic  odour  than 
the  protoxide.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution,  with  a  strongly  astringent,  disagreeable  taste,  but  no 
acidity.  It  bleaches  vegetable  blues,  without  reddening  them. 
When  heated,  it  explodes  violently,  at  a  temperature  above  114**, 
with  an  increase  of  volume  amounting  to  one-half,  oxygpn  and 
chlorine  gases  being  produced.  Mr.  Faradaj  succeeded  in  con- 
densing this  gas  to  the  liquid  state,  by  exposing  it  to  pressure  at 
a  temperature  32°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.  Peroxide 
of  chlorine  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1815,  and  about 
the  same  time  by  Count  Von  Stadion. 

183.  Chloric  acid  is  that  compound  which  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  potash  to  form  the  chlorate  of  potash,  already  men- 
tioned. This  acid  may  be  produced  by  passing  a  current  of 
chlorine  gas  through  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  silver  and  water,  part  of 
the  chlorine  combining  with  the  metal  to  form  chloride  of  silver, 
and  part  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  oxide  to 
constitute  the  chloric  acid.  The  chloride,  which  is  insoluble,  is 
then  to  be  separated  by  filtering,  and  the  excess  of  chlorine  con- 
tained in  the  liquid  being  expelled  by  heat,  the  acid  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  state  of  an  aqueous  solution.  Chlorate  of  barytes, 
when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  also  yields  chloric  acid. 
When  concentrated  by  evaporation,  this  acid  is  an  oily  fluid,  trans- 
parent, colourless,  and  having  a  sour,  astringent  taste ;  reddening 
vegetable  blues,  and  uniting  with  various  bases  to  form  salts.  It 
is  decomposed  by  the  muriatic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  also  by 
the  hydrosulphuric  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  hut  not  by  those 
acids  which  contain  large  proportions  of  oxygen.  It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  and  Sveof  oxygen  (36 
Ch.  -f  40  Ox.) 

What  effect  has  euchlorine  on  vegetable  coIoufb  ? 

In  what  state  is  the  peroxide  of  chlorine  found  to  exist ! 

How  is  it  procured  ? 

What  are  its  properties  ? 

Bv  whom  WAS  it  discovered  ? 

How  is  chloric  acid  produced  ? 

What  is  its  state  when  concentrated  ? 

What  acid  properties  does  it  exhibit  ? 

What  is  its  composition  ? 
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184.  PhrchJark  actW,  discovered  by  Count  Von  Stadion,  proba- 
bly consists  of  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  with  seven  of  oxygen ; 
but  its  constitution  and  properties  have  not  yet  been  accurately 
investigated.  It  has  been  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dejQSe,  colour- 
less liquid,  in  which  it  is  united  with  water,  neither  this  nor  the 
chloric  acid  apparently  being  capable  of  existing  in  an  insulated 
state. 

185.  Chlorine  forms  a  combination  with  water,  which  has  been 
termed  hydrate  ofehlorint.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  intro- 
duced into  a  retort  or  bottle  with  chlorine  gas,  and  the  vessel  be 
kept  a  few  days  in  a  dark  place,  where  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  above  the  freezing  point,  this  compound  will  be  obtained  in 
the  state  of  a  mass  of  prismatic  and  acicular  crystals,  with  water 
adhering,  which  may  be  separated  by  blotting-paper,  previously 
cooled  to  prevent  the  crystals  from  melting. 

186.  The  crystalline  hydrate  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
very  volatile.  If  a  small  portion  of  these  crystals,  carefully  dried, 
be  introduced  into  a  bent  tube,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  hy- 
drate may  be  sublimed  by  applying  a  gentle  heat  to  one  end,  and 

at  the  same  time  cooling  the 
^^^....^.-^^^^^^^B  other.    Thus  if  the  extremity 

-^ '"^S*"-"*'^'''^  ^^"^"^^^^  of  the  tube  A,  in  which  the 

wak^^  crystals  are  contained,  is  im- 

mersed in  water  heated  at  about  90°,  they  will  be  decomposed, 
forming  two  distinct  fluids,  the  upper  consisting  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  and  the  lower  of  condensed  chlo- 
rine, in  the  state  of  a  dark»oily  body.  When  the  other  extremity 
of  the  tube,  6,  is  cooled,  the  chlorine  will  distil  over.  If  the 
tube  be  again  cooled  to  70°,  the  chlorine  and  water  will  reunite 
to  form  fresh  crystals. 

lodint^ 

187.  This  substance  was  first  discovered  in  kelp,  or  the  coarse 
alkaline  matter  procured  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants.  In  its 
chemical  properties,  it  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine ;  and,  like 
those  bodies,  it  is  supposed  to  be  an  elementary  Substance,  having 
never  yet  been  decomposed.  The  nasae  iodine  was  given  it  by 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  allusion  to  its  colour*  when  in  the  state  of  gas. 

188.  Iodine  may  be  procured  by  various  processes.  After  the 
extraction  of  spda  from  keip  for  the  use  of  the  soap-boilers,  a 

By  whom  was  perchloric  acid  discovered  ? 

In  what  form  does  it  exist  ? 

What  is  the  composition  of  the  hydrate  of  chlorine  >? 

How  is  it  produced  ?  .  , 

How  mav  it  be  exhibited  in  a  solid  cr}r8taliine  fbrm? 

How  is  the  hydrate  decomposed  ? 

From  what  substance  was  iodine  first  procured  ? 

Which  of  the  other  non-metallic  bodies  does  it  most  nearly  resemble  ? 

*  From  the  Greek,  *I«^»r5,  like  a  violet 
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brown  liquid  remains,  which  mast  be  subjected  to  a  beat  of  about 
230°,  then  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  and  pouring  off  the  lic^uor  when  cold  from  the 
crystals  which  will  be  formed,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  it  is  to  be  filtered,  and  to  every  twelve  ounces  must  be  added 
1000  grains  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  powder;  this  mixture 
being  put  into  a  glass  globe,  or  large  matrass,  to  which  another  is 
to  be  adapted ;  Uie  former  must  be  heated  with  charcoal,  and  the 
iodine  will  then  pass  over,  in  beautiful  violetrcoloured  vapours, 
which  will  be  condensed  in  crystalline  plates,  having  the  colour 
and  lustre  of  plumbago. 

189.  Iodine  thus  obtained  is,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  soft,  friable  solid,  which  may  be  easily  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder.  Its  Specific  gravity  is  4.946.  It  differs  from  metals 
in  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  If  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube,  either  alone  or  over  charcoal,  it  undergoes  no  change. 
Applied  to  the  skin,  it  occasions  a  yellow  stain  ;  and  it~)ias  a  hot, 
acrid  taste,  and  an  odour  resembling  that  of  diluted  chlorine. 
Taken  internally  in  a  considerable  quantity,  it  is  poisonous,  but  it 
has  been  used  in  medicine  in  small  doses ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
beHevo,  that  bunit  spong^e,  employed  as  a  remedy  for  bronchocele, 
owes  its  efficacy  to  the  iodine  which  it  contains. 

190.  Iodine  is  very  volatile,  rising  in  vapour  at  a  temperature 
of  from  60°  to  80°,  and  very  freely  at  higher  temperatures,  boiling 
rapidly  at  350°.  Its  specific  gravity,  in  the  gaseous  state,  is  to 
that  of  atmospheric  air  as  8.7011  to  1 ;  so  that  it  is  by  much  the 
heaviest  of  all  elastic  fluids  yet  known.  This  vapour  is  124  times 
the  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  as  it  combines  with  that  body  in 
equal  volumes,  the  number  124  has  been  taken  as  the  equivalent 
or  combining  weight  of  iodine.  It  renders  vegetable  colours  yel- 
low, and  forms  with  water  a  yellow  solution,  though  but  a  very 
minute  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  by  that  fluid.  It  is  much  more 
soluble  in  ether  or  spirit  of  wine,  with  which  it  forms  deep-brown 
solutions.  This  substance  has  the  peculiar  property  of  forming 
with  starch  an  insoluble  compound  of  a  deep  blue  or  violet  colour; 
and  hence  starch  has  been  used  with  advantange  as  a  delicate  test 
of  the  presence  of  iodine. 

191.  With  oxygen  iodine  enters  into  combination,  {oTining iodic 
or  oxiodic  add.  This  acid  may  be  produced  by  adding  chlorate  of 
potash  and  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid  to  iodine;  and  exposing 

Describe  the  process  for  procuring  iodine  from  kelp. 

What  are  its  ordinary  sensible  properties  ? 

What  is  its  sped&c  gravity  f 

How  does  it  di^r  from  metals  ? 

To  what  useful  purpose  may  it  be  subservient  ? 

At  what  temperature  is  it  converted  from  the  solid  to  the  aeriform  state? 

What  is  its  specific  gravity  in  the  latter  state  ? 

What  is  its  combining  atomic  weight  ? 

What  peculiar  effect  has  it  on  starch  ? 

What  are  its  compounds  with  oxygen  ? 
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the  mixture  to  a  gentle  heat,  two  new  compounds  will  thus  be 
formed,  namely,  chloriodic  acid  and  oxiodic  acid.  By  the  appli- 
cation of  greater  heat,  the  former  may  be  driven  off,  and  the  oxiodic 
acid  will  be  left  pure.  The  oxygenation  of  iodine  may  be  also  ef- 
fected by  heating  that  substance  repeatedly  in  nitric  acid.  The 
iodic  acid  is  a  white,  semi-transparent,  deliquescent  solid,  having 
a  sour  taste,  but  no  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  exceeds  2,  and  it 
consists  of  1  proportional  of  iodinej  and  5  of  oxygen,  so  that  its 
equivalent  number  is  124  +  40  =  164.  It§  aqueous  solution  red- 
dens, and  then  destroys  vegetable  colours.  When  mixed  with 
charcoal,  sugar,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  substances,  it 
detonates  on  the  application  of  heat. 

192.  It  has  been  stated,  that  the  solution  of  this  acid  corrodes 
all  the  metals,  and  even  acts  on  gold  and  platina;  but  Mr.^llon- 
nell,  who  procqred  it  by  means  of  the  nitric  acid,  confirms  the 
observation  of  seruUas,  that  it  does  not  attack  gold  ;  and  adds, 
that  it  is  equally  inert  with  respect  to  platina,  and  that  iron  filings 
thrown  into  the  acid  solution  caused  no  effervescence ;  but  when 
the  liquid  was  boiled,  a  white  powder  was  precipitated.* 

193.  Iodine  is  capable  of  union  with  chlorine,  forming  a  com- 
pound called  chloriodic  acid,  discovered  about  the  same  time  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Gay  Lussac.  This  acid  makes  its  appear- 
ance, as  already  stated,  during  the  process  for  obtaining  iodic  acid 
from  chlorate  of  pptash  and  muriatic  acid ;  but  it  may  be  procured 
from  the  direct  union  of  its  constituents.  Thus  on  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  chlorine  gas  into  a  vessel  containing  iodine,  the  gas  is 
quickly  absorbed ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  substance,  colourless 
when  the  two  bodies  combine  in  proper  proportions,  red  or  brown 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  iodine,  and  yellow  if  there  be  an  excess 
of  chlorine.  It  is  volatile,  and  may  be  sublimed  without  decom- 
position. It  is  deliquescent,  and  dissolves  readily  in  water,  form- 
ing an  acid  solution,  which  destroys  vegetable  blues.  Th^alifia- 
ble  bases,  when  presented  to  this  acid,  in  solution,  decon^ose  it, 
and  iodic  and  muriatic  acids  are  produced.  It  is  said  likewise  to 
be  decomposed  by  mercury. 

Sromine, 

/  194.  This  is  among  the  most  recently  discovered  of  the  simple 
substances.    It  is  commonly  procured  from  the  uncrystallizable 
liquid  called  bittern,  which  remains  after  tibe  manufacture  of  sea- 
How  18  oxiodic  acid  formed  ? 
What  are  the  properties  of  this  acid  ? 
What  is  its  composition  ? 

What  compound  does  iodine  form  with  chlorine  ? 
Bv  whom  was  that  compound  discovered  f 
How  is  it  obtained  ? 
What  sensible  properties  does  it  possess 

*  See  Jameson's  Journal  of  Science  for  1831. 
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■alt  If  a  current  of  chlorine  g^as  be  passed  throogh  tlifs  liquid^ 
it  assumes  an  orang;e  tint,  and  yields  a  pecaliar  disagreeable 
smelly  arising  from  -the  evolution  of  bromine;*  a  portion  of 
sulphuric  etlwr  is  then  to  be  agitated  with  it,  and  on  being  allowed 
*to  stand,  it  will  separate  from  Uie  water,  together  with  the  bromine, 
which  gives  it  a  reddish-brown  colour.  The  ethereal  solution 
must  be  shaken  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  when  bromate 
of  potassa  and  bromide  of  potassium  will  both  be  formed.  The 
latter  of  these  salts  beilig  obtained  in  cubic  crystals  by  evaporation, 
is  to  be  decomposed  By  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water ;  and  the 
bromine,  which  is  Volatile,  may  be  separated  by  distillation,  and 
obtained  in  a  receiver,  kept  cool  by  covering  it  with  ice. 

195.  At  common  temperatures  bromine  is  ali(}uid ;  at  about  10° 
below  zero,  Fahrenheit,  it  becomes  congealed  into  a  crystalline, 
foliated  mass;  and  at  116^  it  boils.  It  is  abosl  three  times  the 
weight  of  water.  The  liciuid  has  a  deep,  dull,  iftd  oolour,f  and  a 
peculiarly  unpleasant  suffocating  odour;  and  its  taste  is  also 
strong  and  nauseous.  It  corrodes  the  skin,  and  stains  it  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  and  it-must  also  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  powerful  and 

.dangerous  poison.  It  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  water,  more  easily 
in  alcohol,  and  most  readily  in  ether.  Vegetable  colours,  as  lit- 
mus, and  even  indigo,  are  destroyed  by  it.  A  burning  taper  plunged 
in  its  vapour  quickly  becomes  extinguished,  the  flame  previously 
assuming  a  reddish  tint.  Phosphorus  inflames  spontaneously  in 
its  vapour.  Tin  and  antimony  likewise  take  fire  in  it ;  and  potas- 
sium introduced  into  it  explodes  with  violence.  In  its  general 
mode  of  action  it  resembles  chlorine  and  iodine,  being  reckoned 
a  supporter  of  combustion. 

196.  With  oxygen  it  forms  a  compound  called  bromte  acid^ 
which  may  be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  combina- 
tion of  this  acid  with  barytes  (bromate  of  barytes ;)  and  sulphate 
of  bac^tes  being  thus  formed,  when  the  whole  of  that  salt  is  pre- 
cipitaUd,  the  bromic  acid  will  remain  in  solution,  and  may  be 
concentrated  by  slow  evaporation,  k  cannot,  however,  be  entirely 
deprived  of  water,  as  it  Is  partially  decomposed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture. The  acid  solution  has  very  little  smell,  but  possesses  a 
sour  taste,  and  it  first  reddens  and  then  destroys  the  olue  colour 
of  litmus. 

From  what  source  is  bromine  obtained  ? 

By  what  pfocess  is  it  procured  ? 

In  what  state  does  it  exist  at  common  tempeniturest 

At  what  temperatures  does  it  change  its  forms  ? 

What  power  does  it  possess  in  respect  to  combustion  ? 

What  eflect  has  its  vapour  on  the  metals  ? 

What  compound  is  formed  by  bromine  and  oxygen? 

*  Bromine  derives  its  appellation  ftom  its  nauseous  Havour,  Bf>a>/iof,  its 
Greek  etymon,  signifying  a  stench. 

t  "  Liquid  bromine,  when  viewed  in  thin  portions  or  small  drops,  dis- 
plays a  hyacinthine  red  hue  (red  with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;)  in  larger  masses* 
)he  colour  becomes  so  intense  that  it  appears  opaque  and  black.  "•^ilft<«cAer- 
Ucfu^»  Introd,  to  Chan.,  voL  i.  p.  70. 
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197.  The  spedfie  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  bromine  and  its 
atomic  weight,  are  imeertain,  being  yanoosly  stated  by  different 
experimen^ists.  According  to  Berzelias,  the  oombining  \f  eight 
of  sthis  bod^  is  78.26 ;  but  75  is  the  number  generally  adopted. 
Hence  bromio  acid,  containing  1  atom  of  bromine  with  6  of  oxygeo, 
its  equivalent  number  will  be  75  -f-  40  ss  115. 

198.  Bromine  unites  with  chlorine,  when  a  current  of  the  latter 
is  passed  through  the  liquid  bromine,  and  the  vapours  which  arise 
at  a  low  temperature  may  be  obtained  by  condensation  in  the  form 
of  a  reddish-yellow  liquid  called  ehhride  of  bromine.  It  has  a  very 
penetrating  ddoar,  and  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  extremely  volatile ; 
and  metals  reduced  to  fine  powder  take  fire  in  ite  vapour.  The 
eolation  of  chloride  of  bromine  in  water  acte  powerfolly  in  l>leach- 
iBg  vegetable  substances. 

199.  Bromine  unites  also  with  iodine,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  selenium ;  as  well  as  with  many  of  the  metels,  form- 
ing compounds  called  bromides. 

Fluorine. 

200.  This  body,  though  from  the  analogy  of  ite  mode  of  action, 
when  in  combination  wiu  other  substances,  to  that  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine,  it  is  supposed,  like  them,  to  be  a  simple  or  elementary 
body,  has  yet  never  been  obtained  in  a  separate  state,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossiblity,  ot  keeping  it  uncombined 
in  vessels  of  any  known  substance  whatever.  Its  compounds  are 
not  of  common  occurrence,  except  the  mineral  called  iluor  spar, 
which  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  fluorine  with  calcium,  or  the 
metal  of  lime ;  and  it  only  occurs  in  a  few  other  mineral  sub- 
stances. 

201.  The  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluorspar)  maybe  decomposed 
without  difficulty ;  but  the  fluonne  is  no  sooner  extricated,  than 
it  enters  into  union  with  some  other  body.  One  of  the  com^unds 
which  it  readily  forms  is  with  hydrogen,  constituting  hydrofluoric 
add,  which  may  be  thus  procured  :  Let  fluor  spar,  finely  powdered, 
and  mixed  with  twice  ite  weight  of  strong  liquid  sulphuric  acid, 
be  distilled  by  a  moderate  heat  in  a  silver  or  leaden  retort,  to 
which  should  be  adapted  a  silver  tube  and  receiver,  the  latter  of 
which  must  be  kept  cool  during  the  operation,  by  immersing  it  in 
a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  or  snow,  and  salt.  The  hydrofluoric  acid 
will  then  pass  over  in  the  form  of  a  very  volatile  liquid,  but  having 
the  appearance  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  best  preserved  in  bottles 
of  silver  or  lead,  with  well-fitted  stoppers  of  the  same  metel.    Ite 

What  is  the  combining  weight  of  bnnnine  f 
How  many  atoms  of  each  ingredient  enter  into  bromic  acid  ? 
In  what  manner  can  bromine  be  united  with  chlorine  ? 
What  is  the  compound  ealled  ? 

What  difficulty  opposes  the  analytical  investigation  of  the  properties  ol 
fluorine  ? 
fttm  what  substance  uia^  fluorine  be  disengaged  ? 
How^may  hydrofluocir  acid  be  received  and  preserved  7 

H 
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specific  gnyiij  Is  1.06,  but  it  becomes  increased  in  density  by  tbe 
addition  of  water  to  1 .25,  aiSbrdingr  a  singnlar  instance  of  fluid 
condensation.  It  lias  a  strongs  attraction  for  water,  beyond  that  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  great  heat  is  erolved  when  it  is  dropped ^nto 
water.  As  it  is  extremely  Tolatile,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  in  making  experiments,  to  avoid  inhaling  its  vapoar,  the 
irritating  effects  of  which  are  extremely  injurious ;  and  the  liquid 
acid  itself  acta  as  a  powerful  caustic  when  dropped  on  the 
skin. 

20a.  Among  the  most  curious  and  important  properties  of  this 
acid  is  its  action  on  glass,  which  it  deeply  corrodes,  in  consequence 
of  its  affinity  for  the  basis  of  the  siliceous  earth  contained  in  the 
glass,  with  which  it  forms  a  new  compound  called  ailicoflucrie 
add*  Thus  it  decomposes  glass,  and  hence  destroyer  the  trans- 
parency of  glass  vessels  or  plates  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
This  property  of  the  acid  has  been  ingeniously  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  making  engravings  or  etchings  on  glass.  These  are  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  analogous  to  etchings  on  copper  with  aqua  fortis. 
Plates  of  glass,  coated  with  bees'  wax  and  turpentine  melted 
together,  may  have  figures  traced  on  them  with  an  etching  needle  ; 
after  which  they  may  be  covered  with  the  diluted  acid,  or  exposed 
to  its  vapour,  when  on  removing  the  coating,  the  figures  will  be 
found  delineated  on  the  glass. 

303.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  fluorine  in  a  separate 
state,  by  decomposing  its  compounds  by  means  of  Galvanism,  or 
by  the  more  usual  operations  of  chemical  analysis :  and  in  both 
cases  the  object  has  been  fnistrated  by  the  impossibility  of  pre- 
venting the  nascent  element  from  forming  immediately  new  com- 
pounds. When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  acted  on  by  a  Galvanic  pile, 
inflammable  gas  will  be  given  off*  at  the  wire  connected  with  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  opposite  wire  of  platlna  will  become  cor- 
rode^  and  covered  with  a  chocolate-coloured  powder,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  fluoride  of  platina. 

204.  The  combination  of  fluorin»  with  silver  (fluoride  of  silver) 
may  be  decomposed  by  means  of  chlorine,  which  unites  with 
the  silver ;  but  the  fluorine  cannot  thus  be  obtained  in  a  separate 
state.  For  when  fluoride  of  silver  is  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
chlorine  is  added,  the  fluorine  will  be  extricated ;  but  it  imme- 
diately decomposes  the  siliceous  earth  of  the  glass,  and  enters 
into  union  with  its  basis  called  silicon,  with  which  it  forms  silico- 
fluoric  acid .  If  the  decomposition  be  effected  in  a  vessel  of  platina, 
fluoride  of  platina,  the  substance  already  mentioned,  will  be 
formed ;  and  if  a  retort  of  lead  or  any  other  metal  be  used,  the 

What  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 

What  precautions  are  necessary  in  experiments  with  this  gas  ? 

What  18  the  nature  of  the  action  of  fluoric  acid  on  glass  ? 

What  compound  results  from  this  action  ? 

Why  cannot  fluorine  be  separately  obtained  ? 

What  occurs  in  decomposing  hydrofluoric  acid  by  Galvanum? 

Why  may  wo  not  obtain  Awrino  from  fluoride  of  silver? 
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fluorine  will  combine  with  it,  anles8  water  be  present,  which  it 
decomposes  to  form  hydrofluoric  acid,  previously  described. 

205.  Besides  the  compoands  already  mentioned,  fluorine  unites 
with  boron,  the  basis  of  boracic  acid,  with  which  it  constitutes 
boroflnoric  acid,  or  as  it  has  been  also  called,  fluoride  of  boron. 
It  also  unites  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus;  but  these  compounds 
haye  been  but  lately  discovered.  No  combinations  have  yet  been 
obtained  of  fluorine  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  carbon, 
or  nitrogen. 

Hydrogen, 

206.  Hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  important  among  the  inflam- 
mable substances,  being  abundantly  diffused  throughout  nature  in 
Various  states  of  combination.  Its  distinct  existence  as  a  peculiar 
kind  of  matter,  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  1766. 
The  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  gas  being  less  than  that  of  any 
other  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  seems  to  possess 
a  stron?  claim  to  the  title  of  a  simple  or  uncompounded  body. 
The  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas  is  less  than  three 
grains,  while  the  same  bulk  of  atmospheric  air  will  weigh  30^ 
grains.  The  comparative  levity  of  this  elastic  fluid  gave  rise  to 
Its  employment  for  the  inflation  of  air-balloons. 

207.  Hydrogen  gas,  when  pure,  is  perfectly  transparent.  It  is, 
however,  usually  mixed  with  certain  adventitious  matters,  which 
communicate  to  it  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  but  when  these  are 
separated,  it  appears  to  be  completely  inodorous.  It  possesses  no 
taste.  Hydrogen  gas  will  not  serve  for  the  respiration  of  animals, 
though  it  does  not,  like  some  gases,  prove  immediately  deleterious 
to  those  who  breathe  it ;  and  when  largely  mingled  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  may  be  respired  with  safety.  Vegetables  grow  and 
nourish  when  confined  in  this  gas. 

208.  Hydrogen  gas  is  extremely  inflammable,  readily  burning 
when  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air.  The  pro- 
duce of  this  combustion  is  water,  which  is  formed  and  decomposed 
by  many  processes,  natural  and  artificial. 

209.  The  most  usual  method  of  obtaining  hydrogen  gas  for  the 
inflation  of  balloons,  or  for  chemical  experiments,  is  by  adding  sul- 
phuric acid  to  a  mixtare  of  zinc,  or  iron  filings  or  scraps,  with  water. 
The  metal  in  this  case,  assisted  by  the  acid,  attracts  the  oxygen 
of  the  water,  and  its  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  may  be  collected 
for  use  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus.  Hydrogen  gas  may  be 
also  procured  from  water  by  electricity.  Thus  water  inclosed^  in 
a  glass  tube,  may  be  decomposed  by  passing  through  it  a  current 
of  electric  sparks.  It  may  also  be  separated  into  its  constituent 
parts  by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a  Galvanic  battery.* 

With  what  other  materials  does  floorrne  combine  ? 

How  early  was  hydrogen  dia^-ered  ?    What  are  its  seiwihle  properties  ? 

What  is  its  influence  on  rddpiratfon  and  on  vegetation? 

What  is  the  product  of  its  corabusiion  in  oxygen? 

How  is  hydrogen  obtained  by  aeronauts  ? 

•  See  above  No.  91. 
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310.  Though  bydrog^n  may  be  made  to  tram  when  mixed  with 
oxygen,  atmospheric  air,  and  other  supporters  of  combustion,  it 
eztingaisbes  a  lighted  taper,  or  any  burning  body  immersed  in  it. 
It  may,  as  already  stated,  be  breathed  with  safety  for  a  short  time, 
though  it  will  not  8upp»ort  animal  life.  If  the  lungs  be  filled  wiUi 
it  by  inhaling  a  few  times  this  gas  from  a  bladder,  or  a  bag  of 
oiled  silk,  a  peculiar  effect  is  produced  on  the  voice,  which  is 
rendered  much  'shriller  than  usual,  but  its  influence  is  only 


211.  Protoxide  of  hydrogen. — ^Hydrogen  combines  with  several 
other  simple  substances,  and  especially  with  the  supporters  of 
combustion,  forming  many  important  compounds.  With  oxygen 
it  is  found  to  unite  in  two  proportions.  When  two  volumes,  or 
parts  by  measure,  of  hydrogen  ^s,  are  mixed  with  one  volume* 
or  measure,  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  m  a  glass  globe,  or  any  other  re- 
ceptacle f>reviou8ly  exhausted  of  air,  the  gases  being  inflamed  by 
the  electric  spark,  will  combine  with  the  extrication  of  light  anid 
heat ;  and  the  interior  of  the  globe  will  become  lined  with  drops 
like  dew,  which  being  collected  and  weighed,  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  pure  water,  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  gases  which 
have  disappeared.  There  are  many  modes  of  making  this  experi- 
ment, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  followmg,  as  being 
easily  practicable,  with  the  assistance  of  an  electrical  machine : 


213.  A  very  large  bladder,  A,  is  to  be  filled  with  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen gases,  in  the  proportions  just  mentioned.  To  the  openinor 
must  be  fitted  a  sound  cork,  B,  with  a  short  glass  tube  passed 
through  it,  by  means  of  which  the  gases  may  be  introduced  into  it; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  tube  brass  wires  are  to  be  passed  through 
the  cork,  so  that  their  ends  may  project  a  little  way  within  the 
bladder  at  C,  where  they  are  to  be  brought  within  about  a  quarter 

What  is  its  effect  on  a  burning  body  wholly  irameraed  in  it? 

What  effect  has  it  on  the  voice  when  inhaled  ? 

By  what  chemical  name  should  water  be  designated  ( 

Describe  the  apparatus  for  producing  water  by  the  help  of  electricity  ? 


*  This  effect,  is  explained  on  the  principle  advanced  by  Laplace  and  ex- 
perimentally applied  by  Dulong,  that  the  shrillness  of  tones  produced  hy 
different  gases  depends  on  their  specific  heat.  And  though  several  obser- 
vations, recently  published,  of  facts,  showing  the  diminution  of  power  and 
alteration  of  tone  in  the  human  vc^e  on  high  mountains,  seem  to  ii^icate. 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  gas,  has  an  important  influence 
in  determining  the  acuteness  ef  its  tone  ;  yet,  it  will  be  probably  reconcil- 
able with  the  theory  of  Laplace,  when  we  consider  that  the  specific  heat 
of  air  is  incrpasod  by  the  increase  of  its  bulk.— «ee  Silliman's  Journal,  vol. 
88,  p.  226.— JEcf .      ^ 
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of  an  inch  of  each  other.  To  the  ends  of  the  wires  without  the 
hiadder,  are  to  be  attached  two  other  wires,  D  E,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  length.  One  of  these  wires,  D,  is  to  he  brought  in 
contact  with  the  outside  of  an  electrical  jar ;  and  the  other  wire^ 
E,  to  be  advanced  within  an  inch  of  the  brass  knob,  F,  of  ^e  same 
jar ;  then  on  charging  the  jar  b}r  means  of  an  electrical  machine, 
when  it  has  been  sumeiently  excited,  a  discharge  will  take  place, 
the  ispark  passing  from  the  knob,  F,  through  the  wire,  Eijud 
another  spark  will  pass  between  the  wires  within  the  blad^je^| 
C,  which  will  occasion  an  explosion  of^he  gases,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  water,  which  however  will  be  liable  to  be  dissipa^^^r 
the  bursting  of  the  bladder.  JMk 

213.  If  there  be  an  excess,  in  the  mixture,  of  either  of  the^^ps, 
they  will  still  only  unite  in  the  ratio  already  stated,  and  tfaeTi^er- 
fluous  gas  will  remain  in  an  uncombined  state.  The  |>.rpdu^ti6n 
of  water  by  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  may  be  ex^ 
hibited  by  simply  burning  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas,  from  a  bladder 
with  a  stop-cock,  under  a  bell-slass,  including  atmospheric  air; 
and,  as  the  combustion  proceeds,  water  will  be  formed,  which 
condensing  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  will  trickle  down  its 
sides. 

214.  The  accompanying  figure  re- 
presents a  cheap  and  convenient  ap- 
paratus for  the  production  of  hydrogen 
gas.  A  glass  phial,  A,  holding  from 
a  pint  to  a  quart,  or  more,  has  one  or 
two  holes,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, perforated  ia  the  bottom.  A 
quantity  of  fragments  of  glass,  B,  too 
\diTifo  CO  pass  through  the  holes,  are 
put  into  the  phial,  covering  the  bottom 
one  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  depth.  On  this,  a  layer  of  frag- 
ments or  clippings  of  zinc,  Z,  is  laid  to 
about  the  same  depth.  A  cork  or  brass 
plug,  C,  with  a  stop-cock  and  pipe 
IS  then  fixed,  by  cement  or  wax,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the  apparatus 
is  ready  for  use. 

215.  Opening  the  stop-cock,  and 
plunging  the  bottle  in  its  erect  posi- 
tion into  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  Avater,  contained  in  any  suitable 
vessel,  the  liquid  rises  through  the 
holes  in  the  bottom,  expels  the  atmos<» 
pheric  air^  and  fills  the  phial.    Action 

In  what  proportions,  by  bulk  must  the  two  gases  be  mixed  in  order  to  the 
success  of  this  experiment?  Describe  the  apparatus  for  the  generation  ot 
hydrogen  gas  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  ? 

h2 
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mi  the  xiDo  locm  becomee  rery  yigoront,  tnd  if  the  stop-coek  be 
now  closed,  the  up^r  part  of  the  vessel  will  soon  be  filled,  the 
generatioii  of  ffss  will  proceed  until  the  acid  has  been  driven  down 
throagrh  the  holes,  below  the  surface  of  the  stratum  of  broken 

Slass,  when  it  ceases,  until  some  portion  of  the  gas  is  let  out,  when 
le  acid  will  follow  by  its  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  generate  a  new 
portion  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

216.  The  compositioa  of  water  is  shown  by  analysis,  in  the 
experiments  already  mentioned  relative  to  the  productioa  of  hy- 
drogen gas. 


Water  may  also  be  decomposed  in  consequence  of  the  affini^ 
of  iron  for  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature.  Let  an  open  gnn-barrel, 
C,  in  ^e  preceding  figure,  be  filled  towards  the  centre  with 
iron  turnings ;  to  one  end  of  it  must  be  l^ted  a  small  retort.  A, 
containing  water ;  and  to  the  other  end  a  bent  tube,  F,  terminat- 
ing under  a  i^s-h older,  or  an  inverted  glass  jar,  filled  with  water, 
G.  The  gun-oanel  jtassing  across  a  furnace,  or  a  large  chafing-dish, 
is  to  be  heated  by  mo^  of  charcoM;  and  when  it  is  red-hot, 
the  water  of  the  retort  mTXaU^^made  to  boil,  by  placing  under  it 
a  small  lamp,  and  the  steam  padianm^  over  the  red-hot  iron  will  be 
decomposea ;  its  oxysen  will  unite  wlttt^tbe  iron,  and  the  hydro- 
gen thus  set  free,  will  pass  through  the  tuD^^£^nd  be  collected 
under  the  bell-glass,  G. 

317.  If  this  experiment  be  carefullv  made,  by  using  a>nac^^t 
porcelain  or  glass-tube,  instead  of  the  ^un-barrel,  and  weighiir^. 
tli<e  iron  before  and  after  the  operation,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
gained  exactly  as  much  as,  added  to  the  gas  produced,  will  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  consumed.  Hence  it  will  appear, 
that  water  consists  of  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and  one  of 
hydrogen. 

218«  Water  may  also  be  decomposed  by  means  of  the  Galvanic  or 
Voltaic  battery,  and  bv  various  other  methods:  but  in  whatever 
manner  it  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  the  same 
proportions,  namely,  one  volume  of  oxygen,  and  two  volumes  of 

How  may  the  composition  of  water  be  shown  by  its  analysis? 

In  what  manner  may  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  thus  obtained  be 
determined  ? 

State  the  relations  both  by  volume  and  weight  of  the  two  ingredients 
thus  procured. 
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fcjdrogea ;  or  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen, 
if  enoe  it  fc^ows  that  oxygen  ffas  must  be  8i:<teen  times  the  Weight 
of  hydrogen  gas :  therefore,  this  floid  may  be  supposed  to  consist 
of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  having  only  the  eighth  part  of  the  weight 
of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  and  the  combining  number  of  which  will 
therefore  be  1 ;  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  the  combining  num- 
ber of  which  must  be  8 ;  so  that  the  combining  or  proportional 
Bomber  of  water  will  be  9,  the  sum  of  the  nambers  of  its  consti- 
tuent parts. 
/  219.  Oxyffen  and  hydrogen  will  also  combine  in  the  proportion 
of  equal  bulks  of  each  sas.  This  compound  which  has  been 
called  deutoxide  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  was  discoTered  in  July, 
1618,  by  M.  Thenard,  who  procured  it  by  the  addition  of  peroxide 
of  baryum  and  muriatic  acid  to  water,  and  afterwards  nrecipitating 
the  lesultin^  protoxide  of  baryum  with  sulphuric  aeid ;  the  excess 
of  oxygen  m  the  peroxide  entering  into  combination  with  the 
water,  and  thus  convertinff  it  into  oxTgenated  water,  or  (peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  But  other  additions  and  repeated  manipulations  are 
requisite  to  separate  the  muriatic  aeid  from  the  oxy|renated  water, 
and  obtain  the  latter  in  a  pure  state,  the  process  being  altogether 
complicated  and  troublesome.* 

220.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  thus  prepared,  is  a  colourless  Sjrmp- 
like  substance,  of  the  specific  grayity  of  about  1.45.  It  is  nearly 
destitute  of  smell,  destroys  vegetable  blue  colours,  and  bleaches 
the  skin,  on  which  it  acts  as  a  caustic  when  the  application  is 
continued.  It  rises  in  vapour,  even  at  low  temperatures,  and  can- 
not be  congealed  by  cold.  At  58°  of  Fahrenheit  it  becomes  de- 
composed, oxygen  gas  being  given  off  in  abundance,  and  at  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  it  explodes.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  the 
metals,  except  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  tellurium.  The  metals 
should  be  powdered,  or  otherwise  finely  divided ;  and  with  some 
of  them,  as  silver,  gold,  or  platina,  the  decomposition  takes  place 
with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

221.  Among  the  most  important  compounds  of  hydro^n,  is 
that  which  it  forms  with  chlonne,  constituting  the  powerfiu  acid 

'  commonly  called  muriatic  cudd,  and  sometimes  hyaroekloric  aeid. 
Under  the  former  appellation,  it  has  long  been  known,  and  also 
under  that  of  spirit  of  salt,  being  obtained  from  the  decomposition 

Whftt  conclusions  may  we  draw  £rom  the  facts  thus  developed  in  regard 
to  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  two  gases? 

What  compound  other  than  watermay  be  formed  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen ? 

When  and  by  whom  was  it  discovered  ? 

What  are  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ? 

At  what  temperature  is  it  decomposed  ? 

How  does  it  react  on  silver,  gold,  and  ]>latina  7 

What  compound  does  hydrogen  Ibrm  with  chlorine  t 

*  For  an  account  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  this  body,  see  Jour,  of  Science, 
ed.  at  ft.  I.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  115—120.  Also  Webster's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  on 
^9  basi^  of  Brande's  p.  267. 
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of  common  or  marine  sdt.  In  this  tttte  it  is  a  liquid,  beingr  com- 
bined with  water;  bat  it  may  also  be  obtained  alone,  in  the  form 
of  gas,  and  the  mode  of  procuring  it  was  first  described  by  Mr. 
Cavendish,  in  1766. 

233.  It  was  supposed  that  muriatic  acid,  like  the  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, and  many  others,  consisted  of  oxygen  combined  with  some 
acidifiable  base,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  notion  yarious  attempts 
were  made  to  decompose  it,  all  which  prored  more  or  less  un- 
salisfactory.  At  length  it  was  ascertained,  through  the  experi- 
ments of  Sir  H.  Davy  in  E norland,  and  of  Gay  Lussao  and 
Thenard  in  France,  that  muriatic  acid  gas,  when  pure,  may  be 
separated  into  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  and  that  consequently 
oxygen  does  not  enter  into  its  composition.  Hence  it  appears 
that  Scheele — (who  discovered  chlorine,  and  obtained  it,  by 
separating  from  it  the  hydrogen  with  which  it  is  united  in  muria- 
tic acid,  and  which  he  therefore  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of 
hvdrogen  with  the  newly-obtained  gas,) — ^formed  a  correct  con- 
clusion. 

333.  If  chlorine  and  hydrogen  in  equal  quantities  by  measure 
be  mixed  together,  and  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  or  a  burn- 
ing match,  muriatic  acid  will  be  formed ;  and  if  the  experiment  be 
properly  conducted,  the  quantity  of  acid,  or  compound  gas  obtain- 
ed, will  be  equal  to  that  of  both  the  constituent  gases  taken 
together.  Thus,  if  50  cubic  inches  of  chlorine,  and  as  many 
of  hydrogen  be  exploded  by  electricity,  100  cubic  inches  of 
muriatic  acid  will  be  obtained ;  and  as  the  weight  of  chlorine  is 
to  that  of  hydrogen  as  36  to  1,  their  combining  or  proportional 
numbers  must  be  in  the  same  ratio,  and  the  combining  number 
of  muriatic  acid  will  consequently  be  37. 

334.  Muriatic  acid  gas  is  cc^ourless,  and  has  an  intensely  acid 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  pungent  smell.  It  cannot  be  respired,  and  it 
is  incombustible,  extinguishing  burning  bodies  plunged  into  it. 
Like  other  acids  it  reddens  vegetable  blues,  as  litmus  paper ;  but 
turmeric  paper  exposed  to  it  acquires  a  brown  tint,  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  an  alkali.  The  attraction  of  this  gas  for  water  is  very 
great,  so  that  it  immediately  forms  fumes  like  white  clouds,  when 
suffered  to  escape  into  the  air,  by  combining  with  the  water  con- 
tained in  it.  Water  at  the  temperature  of  40*^,  absorbs  480  times 
its  own  bulk  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  being  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  quantity.  The  solution  forms  common  muriatic  acid,  which, 
when  pure,  is  colourless,  and  possesses  all  the  general  properties 
of  the  gas.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  gas  with  which  the  water  is  combined ;  but  it  is  usually 
about  1.16  or  1.17. 

Who  first  ascertained  the  true  nature  of  muriatic  acid  ? 

By  whom  was  chlorine  first  obtained  from  this  acid  ? 

Ilow  may  it  be  directly  composed  from  chlorine  and  hydrogen  ? 

What  are  ^e  sensible  properties  of  muriatic  acid  gas? 

What  efiect  has  it  upon  combustion  ? 

What  portion  of  it  may  be  absorbed  by  water? 
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^5.  Muriatic  acid  is  commonly  procared  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  common  salt,  by  means  of  snlphnric  acid  diluted.  In 
this  case  a  doable  decomposition  takes  place.  The  salt,  which 
is  a  compound  of  chlorine,  with  the  metal  sodium,  (the  basis  of 
soda,)  being  introduced  into  a  tubulated  retort,  on  addmg  to  it  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  applying  heat,  the  water  mixed  with  the  acid  be- 
comes decomposed,  and  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  sodium  forms 
soda,  which  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  hydrogen 
of  &e  water  unites  with  the  chlorine  thus  set  free,  to  form  mu- 
riatic or  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  operation  be  conducted  oyer 
mercury,  the  gas  will  be  obtained  in  great  purity,  though  not 
free  from  water.  A  process  yery  similar  to  this  is  usualljr  adopted 
for  procuring  liquid  muriatic  acid ;  the  gaseous  acid,  as  it  is  pro- 
duced, bein^  condensed  in  a  series  of  bottles,  each  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  proyided  with  saifety  tubea. 

226.  Hydrogen  and  iodine,  placed  in  contact,  combine  slowly  at 
a  moderate  temperature,  but  the  union  more  readily  takes  place 
when  iodine  is  heated  in  hydrogen  gas ;  an  acid  gas  being  formed, 
which  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  which  is  decomposed  by 
mercury,  and  therefore  cannot  be  presenred  long  oyer  that  fluid. 
The  gaseous  product  is  Called  hyariodie  add.  There  are  yarious 
modes  of  j)reparing  it,  one  of  the  most  conyenient  of  which  is  by 
exposing  ei^ht  parts  of  iodine  and  one  of  phosphorus,  moistened 
with  water,  in  a  small  retort,  to  a  gentle  heat,  when  the  gas  will 
be  eyolyed,  and  most  be  receiyed  oyer  mercury,  but  transrerred  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  an  exhausted  yessel,  or  it  may  be  allowed 
to  pass  oyer  into  a  bottle  filled  with  atmospheric  air,  in  the  manner 
directed  for  procuring  chlorine  gas;*  both  these  gases,  from  • 
their  specific  grayity,  being  capable  of  expelling  common  air 
in  a  great  measure  from  an  open  yessel  when  poured  into  it. 

227.  Hydriodic  acid  is  a  colourless  elastic  fluid,  having  a  sour 
taste,  reddening  vegetable  blues,  and  exhaling  an  odour  like  that 
of  muriatic  acid,  white  fumes  escaping  when  it  is  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Its  specific  srayity  is  4.34,  that  of  atmospheric  air 
being  1 ;  and  100  cubic  inches  weighing  133.4  grains.  A  saturat- 
ed solution  of  hydriodic  gas  may  be  obtained  by  careful  evapora- 
tion of  water  impregnatea  with  it,  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydro- 
geBcthrough  a  mixture  of  Iodine  and  water.  The  liquid  acid  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.7.  It  dissolves  iodine,  acquiring  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  it  is  decomposed  by  the  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids.    The  acid  in  its  gaseous  state  is  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

What  process  is  commonly  employed  for  obtainining  muriatic  acid  ? 
What  8uecQ|ipn  of  reactions  is  supposed  to  take  puice  when  this  pro- 
cess is  employed  ? 
Bv  what  method  is  hydriodic  acid  most  conveniently  prepared  ? 
What  are  the  sensible  properties  of  this  gas  ? 
In  what  manner  may  hydriodic  acid  be  obtained  in  a  liquid  state  ? 
What  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 

*  See  above  No.  179. 
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mariatic  acid  beinff  fonned,  and  the  iodine  set  free,  fonning  Tiolet- 
coloured  fumes,  when  the  chlorine  is  mixed  with  atmospheric  air. 
From  the  action  of  mercury,  and  some  other  metals,  on  hydriodic 
acid  gas,  causing  the  eyolution  of  half  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  this  acid  is  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  each 
of  Its  constituents,  and  therefore  its  combining  number  must  be 
124  -f  1  »=  125. 

228.  Hydrogen  and  bromine  do  not  enter  into  combination,  when 
the  vapour  of  the  latter  is  mingled  with  the  former  and  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun ;  but  the  mixture  may  be  inflamed  by  in- 
troducing into  it  a  lighted  match,  or  red-hot  iron,  when  union  takes 
place,  but  without  explosion.  The  product  is  a  colourless  gas, 
which,  from  its  properties,  has  been  styled  hydrobromie  add.  It 
may  also  be  procured  from  the  decomposition  of  water,  by  means 
of  bromine  and  phosphorus,  in  a  mode  analogous  to  that  in  which 
hydriodic  acid  is  obtained. 

229.  The  hydrobromie  acid  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
but  may  be  preserved  over  mercury.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  at 
flrst  colourless,  but  it  readily  dissolves  bromine,  and  receives  from 
it  a  yellow  tint.  It  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  likewise  by 
nitric  acid,  but  not  so  easily  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  mode 
of  its  compoBition  it  resembles  the  hydriodic  acid,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  1  atom  of  bromine  and  1  of  hydrogen,  so 
that  its  combining  number  will  be  76  +  1  =  76. 

330.  Hydrogen  combines  with  fluorine  to  form  the  compound 
called  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  properties  and  method  of  procuring 
which  have  been  already  described.*  Fluorine  having  never  been 
obtained  in  a  separate  state,  its  equivalent  or  combining  number  can- 
not readily  be  ascertained.  Itha^  been  variously  estimated,  from  16 
to  19 ;  and  since  hydrofluoric  ?M  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  an 
analogy  of  constitution  to  the  other  hydrogen  acids,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered! as  composed  of  I  atom  of  fluorine  and  1  of  hydrogen,  and  if 
19  be  taken  as  the  atomic  weight  of  the  former,  that  of  the  latter 
roust  consequently  be  19  +  1  »&  20. 

231.  Hydrogen  forms  compounds  with  a  few  only  of  the  electro- 
positive bodies,  as  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and 
tellurium;  and  the  most  important  of  these  combinations  will  be 
subsequently  described.  In  some  respects  hydrogen,  in  a  "^^jk^ 
of  chemical  operations,  appears  to  act  as  a  sort  of  antagonist  pW^ 
to  oxygen,  the  one  exhibiting  the  highest  degree  of  electro-negative 

What  are  the  results  of  its  decomposition  by  chlorine  ?  a..«». 

What  number  of  volumes  of  each  constituent  enter  into  hyd2Wai6i«fid  ? 
What  is  its  atomic  weight  ?  ^^ 

Whi^t  combination  is  hydrogen  capable  of  forming  witMmmine  ? 
What  with  fluorine  ? 

What  is  supposed  to  be  the,  atomic  constitution  of  this  latter  compound  ? 
With  which  of  the  electro-positive  bodies  ra^  hydrogen  combine  ? 
What  electrical  relation  does  this  gas  appear  to  sustain  to  oxygen  ? 

•  See  above  No.  201, 
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energy,  'and  tho  other  perhaps  the  utmost  electro-positive 
energy.  Next  to  oxygen  it  &  apparently  the  most  widely  extended 
.and  abundant  of  all  known  bodies.  Like  oxygen,  also,  it  forms, 
in  combination  with  other  elements,  three  sorts  of  compounds : 
thus,  with  chlorine,  iodine,  &e.,  it  constitutes  acids ;  with  nitro- 
gen, ammonia,  a  salifiable  basis ;  and  with  oxygen  itself  it  forms 
water,  with  arsenic,  arsejiiuretted  hydrogen,  neither  of  which 
bodies  have  acid  or  alkaline  properties.* 

Nitrogen. 

'^x  232.  As  this  gas  is  contained  in  a  large  pro- 

^SW^     portion  in  atmospheric  air,  it  may  be  procured  by 
jgT  burninff  phosphorus,  in  air  inclosed  over  water,  in 

r^^  a  tall  ^ass  jar.     The  phosphorus  may  be  placed 

in  a  small  basin  of  wedgwood  ware,  as  in  the 
annexed  figure ;  and  after  having  been  inHamed 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  the 
inverted  jar  or  bell-glass,  A.  The  jar  should  have 
an  open  neck  at  top,  filled  with  a  stopper,  which 
must  not  be  inserted  at  first,  part  ol  the  air,  ex- 
panded by  heat,  being  sdlowed  to  make  its  escape :  the  stopper  is 
then  to  be  replaced,  and  the  combustion  suffered  to  continue,  till 
the  phosphorus  becomes  extinguished,  in  consequence  of  all  the 
oxygen  having  been  consumed.  The  remaining  gas,  after  the  jar 
has  cooled,  must  be  well  washed  with  lime-water,  and  the  pro- 
duct will  be  pure  nitrogen, 

233.  This  gas  may  also  be  obtained  by  allowing  atmospheric 
air  to  stand  in  an  inverted  jar,  over  a  mixture  of  equsd  parts  of  iron 
filings  and  sulphurniiade  into  a  paste  with  water ;  which  mixture 
would  absorb  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  leave  the  nitrogen  be- 
hind. Another  method  of  procuring  njtrogen  is  by  passing 
chlorine  gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  in  water.  lu 
this  case  the  ammonia,  which  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  becomes  decomposed  by  the  chlorine,  which  unites  with 
its  hydrogen  to  form  muriatic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  is  given  out. 
If,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  chlorine  be  used,  chloride  of 
nitrogen  will  be  formed. 

234.  Nitrogen,  however  it  may  be  obtained,  is  a  permanently 
elastic  fluid,  it  having  hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to 
the  liquid  state  by  compression  and  low  temperature.  It  is  a 
colourless  gas,  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  unfit  for  respiration, 
and  is  neither  inflammable  nor  capable  of  supporting  combustion, 

In  what  manner  majj^Brogen  be  procured  from  atmospheric  air  ? 

Describe  the  apparat^pldapted  to  this  purpose. 

In  what  manner  are  «olphur  and  iron  employed  for  Ihe  same  purpose  t 

How  chlorine  and  ammonia? 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  latter  process  ? 

*  Journal  of  Science,  ed.  at  R.  I^,  vol.  i.  p.  286. . 
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burning  bodies  introduced  into  it  becoming  instantly  extingnlsbed. 
It  bas  no  action  on  TCffctable  colours,  nor  upon  liine*water,  and  is 
absorbed  by  water  only  in  a  very  minate  proportion.  Its  weiffht 
is  fourteen  times  that  dT  hydrogen,  and  it  is  therefore  somewhat 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

Sd5.  NitrcMnen  enters  into  combination  with  oxygen  in  Tarious 
proportions,  Arming  seTeral  important  chemical  compounds.  It 
IS  likewise,  as  already  stated,  one  of  the  constituents  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  which  consists  of  this  gas,  mixed  with  oxygen,  and 
small  Quantities  of  aqueous  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  fps ;  butUiese 
latter  bodies  appear  to  exist,  not  only  in  comparatiTcly  minute, 
but  also  in  variable  quantities.  The  physical  prooerties  of  atmos- 
pheric air  have  been  already  descnbed  and  elucidated  in  the 
Treatise  on  Pneumatics ;  the  notice  of  it  here  will  therefore  be 
confined  to  its  chemical  properties  and  modes  of  action. 

S36.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  chemists,  that  though  the 
essential  constituents  of  atmospheric  air,  oxy^n  and  nitrogen, 
are  always  found  in  the  same  proportions,  yet  this  compound  gas, 
in  which  we  live  and  breathe,  is  a  mere  mixture  of  its  component 
parts.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  common  air  presents  a 
wonderful  uniformity  in  various  situations.  For  air,  collected  by 
means  of  a  balloon,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  21,000  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  procured  from 
the  interior  of  crowded  towns  or  cities,  or  from  the  tops  of  high 
mountains,  and  from  the  equatorial,  or  from  the  polar  regions  of 
the  earth,  is  found  to  contain  about  one  part,  ny  measure,  of 
oxygen,  and  four  of  nitrogen. 

237.  The  general  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  thus 
more  exactiy  stated : 

By  Meaflure.  By  Weight 

Nitrogen      .        77.6        •        •        •    76.66 
Oxygen        .21.  .        •        •    23.32 

Aqueous  vapour     1.42      •        •        •      1.03 
Carbonic  acid         0.08      •        •        .      0.10 


100.  100. 

The  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  must,  however,  always  depend 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  its  relation  to  the  dew-point,* 

238.  Since  nitrogen  gas  is  characterized  chiefly  by  negative 
properties,  and  is  especially  unfit  for  respiration,  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  always  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas 
which  it  contains;    and  hence  the  employment  of  instrumento 

What  are  the  leading  properties  of  nitrogen  f 

In  what  state  is  it  supposed  to  exist  in  atmospheric  air? 

What  has  been  fi)una  to  be  the  constitution  of  air  brought  from  great 
heights  ? 

What  proportion  by  measure  and  by  weight  are  die  two  chief  ingredi- 
ents of  atmospheric  air  always  found  to  maintain  ? 

*  See  Treatise  on  Meteorology. 
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called  eudiometers,  consisting  in  general  of  tubes,  adapted  to  ap- 
paratus for  absorbing  or  consuming  the  oxygen  of  a  given  quantity 
of  air,  and  for  measuring  the  residuum. 

/  239.  Among  the  chemical  compounds  of  nitroffen  and  oxygen, 
the  first  is  the  protoocide  of  nitrogen^  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  oxygen  than  is  found  in  common  air,  but  less  than  in  any  other 
of  the  chemical  compounds.  This  oxide,  which  is  a  gaseous 
body,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1776,  and  by  him  termed 
dephlogisticated  nitrous  air ;  by  others  it  has  been  styled  gaseous 
oxide  of  azote ;  and  as  elsewhere  mentioned,  from  its  effects  when 
respired,  intoxicating  gas.  It  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  the 
next  compound,  nitric  oxide,  over  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron 
filings  ;  by  which  the  oxygen  will  be  partially  absorbed,  and  the 

.protoxide  formed.  It  may,  however,  be  obtained  more  readily, 
and  in  a  state  of  greater  purity,  by  heating  in  a  glass  retort  over  a 
lamp  the  salt  called  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  becomes  decom- 
posed at  the  temperature  of  about  420®,  into  hydrogen  aftd  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen. 

240.  The  gas  thus  obtained  is  destitute  of  colour,  and  has  a 
sweet  taste,  and  a  peculiar  agreeable  smell.  It  is  easily  absorbed 
by  cold  water,  which  takes  up  about  its  own  bulk  of  this  gas,  and 
gi  v6s  it  out  when  heated .  It  does  not  chatige  the  colour  of  vegetable 
blues.  It  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and  a  taper  introduced 
into  it,  which  has  been  lighted  and  just  extinguished,  will  be  re- 
kindled, and  burn  with  an  enlarged  flame,  surrounded  by  a  purplish 
halo.  Iron  wire  or  charcoal,  previously  made  red-hot,  will  burn 
in  it  almost  as  brilliantly  as  in  oxygen  gas,  but  for  a  shorter  time. 
Phosphorus  and  sulphur,  when  introduced  into  it  while  in  a  state 
of  active  inflammation,  burn  with  great  violence ;  but  if  immersed 
in  this  ^as  while  they  are  burning  but  faintly,  the  flame  becomes 
extinguished. 

241.  When  mixed  with  hydrogen,  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  may 
be  made  to  detonate  by  means  of  flame,  or  of  an  electric  ipark. 
Two  cubic  inches  of  the  {)rotoxide  require  two  cubic  inches  of 
hydrogen  for  its  decomposition  ;  water  in  this  case  being  produced, 
and  two  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  remaining.  Now,  since  two 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  require  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  to  form 
water,  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  must  be  composed  of  two  cubic 
inches,  or  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  condensed  into 
the  space  of  two  volumes. 

242.  The  singular  effect  of  this  gas  when  breathed  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Though  the  temporary  use  of  \i  is  seldom  at- 
tended with  inconvenience,  yet,  from  the  great  excitement  it  pro- 
duces, it  cannot  be  long  breathed  without  danger.      Experiments 

By  whom  was  protoxide  of  nitrogen  first  obtained  ? 
Bfow  is  it  obtained  from  nitrate  of  ammonia? 
What  are  its  sensible  and  chemical  properties  ? 
How  does  it  react  when  heated  with  hydrogen  ? 
What  reasoning  on  this  experimiit  leads  us  to  the  true  o<mstitution  of 
protoxide  of  nitrogen? 
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relative  to  its  effects  may  b^  made  by  filling  a  clean  bladder  with 
some  of  the  gas,  the  purity  of  which  has  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, and  it  may  then  be  inhaled  through  a  pipe,  with  a  stop- 
cock adapted  to  it.  Different  persons  are  variously  affected  by 
it ;  with  some  it  appears  to  be  nearly  inactive,  but  most  persons 
on  using  it  feel  their  spirits  greatly  exhilirated,  as  by  the  moderate 
use  of  wme ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  re^rded  as  occasion- 
ing the  incipient  and  most  agreeable  effects  of  mtoxication. 
/  243.  The  nitric  oxide  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  though  not  first 
discovered,  was  first  carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Priestley,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  nitrous  gas.  It  may  be  obtained  by  decom- 
posing nitric  acid  by  means  of  metals,  as  by  pouring  the  acid  on 
copper  filings,  in  a  retort,  and  collecting  the  fumes  which  will  be 
produced  over  water.  The  first  portions  that  pass  over  are  con- 
taminated with  nitrogen  and  nitrous  acid  gas,  and  should  there- 
fore be  rejected.  Nitric  oxide  is  a  colourless,  gaseous  fluid, 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  not  affecting  the  colour  of  vegeta- 
ble blues.  It  is  quite  unfit  for  respiration.  Most  flaming  bodies, 
as  burning  sulphur,  are  extinguished  when  immersed  in  it ;  but 
charcoal  and  phosphorus  readily  burn,  if  introduced  into  it  in  a 
state  of  intense  ignition.  It  does  not  explode  with  hydrogen  in 
any  proportion,  but  produces  a  green  flame,  if  burnt  with  it,  in 
common  air.  When  nitric  oxide  is  mixed  with  oxygen  gas,  deep 
red  fumes  are  formed,  which  are  readily  absorbed  hy  water;  and 
the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  when  this  gas  is  mixed  with 
the  atmosphere,  or  with  any  air  containing  oxygen.  Supposing 
the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  to  be  14,  this  oxide  consistmg  of  I 
atom  of  nitrogen  and  2  of  oxygen,  its  combining  weight  must  be 
14+16  =  30. 

244.  HypanitroiM  acid  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in- 
termediate as  to  nitric  oxide  and  nitrous  acid,  which  was  discovered 
by  Gay  Lussac.  It  may  be  produced  by  mixing  nitric  oxide  and  oxy- 
gen Qver  mercury,  with  a  little  concentrated  solution  of  potash  float- 
ing above  it.  The  proper  proportions  are  four  volumes  of  nitrie 
oxide  and  one  of  oxygen,  which  combine  together  and  unite  with 
the  potash ;  from  which  the  hyponitrous  acid  cannot  be  disengaged 
without  decomposition. 

245.  Nitrous  acid  is  the  next  compound,  which  may  likewise 
be  formed  by  adding  oxygen  to  the  nitric  oxide ;  this,  however, 
must  be  done  in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel,  for  the  nitrous  acid  is 

What  effbcto  does  it  produce  on  the  system  when  inhaled  ? 
What  name  did  Priestley  apply  to  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  { 
In  what  manner  is  that  gas  obtained  ? 
What  are  its  properties  ? 

What  substances  may  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  ignition  within  it? 
How  does  it  act  upon  oxygen  ? 
What  are  its  composition  and  atomic  weight  ? 

In  what  compound  does  the  next  degree  of  oxygenation  above  that  of 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen  exist? 

By  whom  was  h^ponHrous  acid  discovered? 
State  its  composition  and  properties. 
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absorbed  both  by  water  and  by  mercury.  When  two  Toluraes 
of  nitrous  oxide  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  are  thus  mixed,  heat 
is  evolved,  and  the  gases  become  condensed  to  one-third  of  their 
original  bulk,  forming  nitrous  acid.  This  gas,  which  becomes 
reduced  to  the  liquid  state  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  is  readily  absorbed 
by  water,  forming  an  acid  liquor.  Nitrous  acid  gas  supports  the 
combustion  of  charcoal  and  phosphorus,  but  extinguishes  burning 
sulphur. 

246.  Nitrie  acid  is  a  compound  in  which  oxygen  exists  in  the 
largest  proportion.  It  is  said  to  have  been  produced  in  a  minute 
quantity  by  passing  electric  sparks,  for  a  long  time,  through  a 
mixture  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  ;  but  it  may  be  more  readily  ob- 
tained by  passing  nitric  oxide  very  slowly  into  oxygen  gas  over 
water.  However,  the  usual  mode  of  procuring  it  is  by  the  decom- 
position of  nitre  (nitrate  of  potash)  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  latter 
entering  into  combination  with  the  potash,  and  the  nitric  acid  may 
be  distuled  over  :  thus  procured,  it  contains  at  least  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  water,  and  is  therefore  called  hydrated  nitric  acid,  and 
popularly  aqua  fortis.  In  this  state  it  is  a  transparent  liquid, 
colourless  when  pure,  having  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  acting 

Sowerfully  on  animal  substances,  tinging  the  skin  yellow  when 
ut  lightly  applied  to  it.  It  acts  with  great  ener^  on  naost  sub- 
stances which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  which  thus  decom- 
pose it. 

S47.  When  brought  in  contact  with  hydrogen,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  a  violent  explosion  takes  place;  the  experiment 
tiierefore  cannot  be  made  without  danger.  If  it  be  poured  on  warm, 
dry,  pulverized  charcoal,  inflammation  ensues;  and  abundant 
fumes  of  nitric  oxide  are  ^ven  out.  Inflammation  may  also  be 
produced  by  pouring  nitric  acid  on  spirit  of  turpentine ;  but  this 
experiment  requires  caution,  and  the  best  method  of  performing 
it  IS  by  affixing  the  phial  containing  the  acid  to  the  end  of  a  long 
rod,  as  some  decree  of  explosion  takes  place.  Other  essential  oils 
may  also  be  inflamed  by  this  acid ;  and  with  oil  of  amber,  it  forms 
a  resinous  compound,  which  has  been  called  artificial  musk^ 
having  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  musk. 

248.  Chloride  of  ntYrogcn,— Nitrogen  combines  with  chlorine, 
though  their  mutual  affinity  is  inconsiderable ;  and  therefore  the 
compound  is  most  readily  obtained  by  the  indirect  process  of 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  any  salt 
containing  ammonia,  at  a  temperature  of  about  90*^.  The  salt  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose  is  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  that  which  is 
obtained  by  the  union  of  nitric  acid  with  ammonia.  The  compound 

How  many  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  respectively  form  nitrous 
acid! 

In  what  manner  is  nitric  acid  best  procured  ? 

What  ni^ne  is  commonly  applied  to  this  acid  ? 

On  what  class  of  bodies  does  it  act  with  peculiar  enefgy  ? 

How  does  it  react  with  charcoal  and  essential  oils  ? 

In  what  manner  is  chloride  of  nitrogen  best  procured  ? 
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called  cliloride  of  nitrogen  then  appears,  first  in  the  form  of  an 
oily  film  on  the  surface  of  the  saline  solation,  which  collects  into 
yellowish  drops,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  is 
ono  of  the  most  powerful  explosive  compounds  with  which  we  are 
acquainted ;  and  it  is,  theretore,  too  dangerous  and  unmanageable 
to  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  experimenta  made  on  it 
require  the  utmost  care  and  caution. 

249.  M.  Dulong,  who  discovered  this  substance  in  1813,  lost 
an  eye  and  the  use  of  a  finger  by  its  explosion ;  and  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  afterwards  made  experiments  on  it,  was  wounded  in  the  face 
It  explodes  with  extreme  violence  at  the  temperature  of  about 
200^ ;  but  the  mere  contact  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  oil,  and  some 
other  inflammable  bodies,  causes  its  detonation  at  common  tem- 
peratures. The  composition  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  has  been  dif- 
ferently estimated  by  different  writers.  It  consists,  according  to 
some,  of  14  Nitr.  + 108  Oh. ;  while  others  state  it  to  be  14 
Nitr.  +  144  Ch. 

250.  With  iodine,  nitrogen  forms'  a  compound  called  iodide  of 
nitrogen.  It  may  be  obtained  by  pourinff  a  solution  of  ammonia 
upon  a  very  small  quantity  of  iodine,  it  is  an  insoluble  black 
powder,  highly^  explosive,  as  the  slightest  touch  will  sometimes 
cause  detonation.  When  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually 
evaporates ;  or  if  moist,  becomes  decomposed  into  nitrogen,  and 
iodic  and  hvdriodic  acids ;  and  it  is  likewise  decomposed  by  hot 
water,  and  by  alkaline  solutions. 

251.  Ammonia, — ^Nitrogen  and  hydrogen  may  be  mixed  to- 
gether in  any  proportions  without  combining;  but  indirectly 
they  may  be  united,  forming  the  gaseous  compound  called 
volatile  alkali  or  ammonia.  This  appears,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  be  formed  naturally,  being  found  in  Egypt  and  some 
other  countries  in  combination  with  muriatic  acid,  constituting 
the  saline  substance  known  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of  sal-am- 
moniac. From  this  salt  ammonia  is  most  readily  procured.  One 
part  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  (sal-ammoniac,)  and  two  parts  of  dried 
quicklime,  both  powdered,  must  be  introduced  into  a  small  glass 
retort ;  and  upon  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  pungent  gas 
will  be  evolved,  which  is  ammonia.  It  may  be  collected  over 
mercury,  or  if  collected  over  water,  it  may  be  rapidly  absorbed  by 
that  fluid,  constituting  the  liquor  of  ammonia. 

252.  This,  alkali  is  at  common  temperatures  a  permanently 
elastic  fluid  ;  but  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  by  means 
of  cold  and  pressure,  by  Mr.  Faraday.  In  this  form  it  is  a  colour- 
less, transparent  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0.76  ;  and  its  re- 

What  is  related  of  the  peculiar  action  of  this  substance  ? 

What  estimates  have  been  formed  of  its  composition  ? 

What  name  is  given  to  the  compound  of  iodine  and  nitrogen  ? 

What  are  its  properties  ?    How  is  ammonia  produced  ? 

In  what  state  does  it  exist  at  common  temperatures  ? 

By  what  means  can  it  be  reduced  to  a  liquid  ? 

What  is  its  specific  gravity  in  this  state  ? 
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ftaeti?e  ppwer  exceeds  that  of  water.  Ainm<miacal  gas  is  much 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air;  its  specific  gravity,  compared  with 
that  of  hydrogen,  being  as  8.5  to  1.  It  has  a  very  acrid  odour, 
which  is  not  disagreeable  when  considerably  diluted  with  com- 
mon air.  It  cannot  be  respired  alone,  as  animals  instantly  die 
when  immersed  in  it ;  and  burning  bodies  are  extinguished  by  it. 
The  gas  itself  is  somewhat  inflammable,  for  a  small  jet  of  it 
thrown  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  will  burn,  the  products  being  water 
and  hydrogen.  It  turns  vegetable  blues  to  green,  and  renders  yel- 
lows brown,  like  other  alkalies ;  but  the  effect  is  not  permanent, 
for  as  the  gas  exhales,  the  original  colours  return. 

253.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  50°  takes  op  670  times  its 
^ulk  of  ammoniacal  gas ;  becoming  increased  in  quantity,  and 
lowered  in  specific  gravity.  In  this  sta^  the  liquor  of  ammonia 
is  i^ommouly  used,  both  for  chemical  and  medical  purposes.  This 
liquid  absorbs  carbonic  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  should 
therefore  be  preserved  in  well-stopped  glass  bottles.  At  the  heat  of 
about  140°,  ammonia  is  rapidly  evolved  from  it.  When  concen- 
trated, it  congeals  at  40°,  assuming  a  gelatinous  appearance,  and 
losing  its  odour. 

254.  When  ice  is  introduced  into  a  jar  of  ammoniacal  gas,  it 
melts  quickly,  absorbing  the  ^s,  and  forming  liquor  of  ammonia. 
This  gas  may  be  decomposed  into  its  constituent  parts,  by  passing 
it  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  and  the  decomposition  may  be  hastened 
by  filling  the  tube  with  coils  of  iron  wire,  and  thus  presenting  to 
the  gas  a  larger  heated  surface.  The  products  may  be  received 
in  a  jar  inverted  over  water.  Dr.  Henry  ascertained  that  a  mix- 
ture of  ammonia  and  oxygen  gas  might  be  inflamed  by  the  elec^ 
trie  spark. 

355.  The  alkaline  gas  also,  alone,  may  be  decomposed,  by 
passing  through  it  a  succession  of  electrical  sparks :  by  this  pro- 
cess its  volume  becomes  increased,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  it  may  be 
augmented  to  double  that  bulk,  by  passing^  two  or  three  hundred 
charges  of  elec^city  through  it.  Ammonia  is  formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  many  animal  substances:  the  production  of  this 
gas  also  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  violent  action  of  nitrf^ 
acid  upon  phosphorus  and  some  of  the  metals,  and  it  is  formed  by 
exposing  to  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  moistened  iron  filings; 
and  in  certain  other  cases,  in  which  the  gases  composingr  it  are 
given  off  simultaneously,  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

Carbon, 

256.  The  physical  properties  of  this  substance  in  its  usual  state 
of  aggregation,  as  procured  from  the  distillation  of  animal  and 

What  effect  has  it  on  respiration  ? 
In  what  proportions  is  it  absorbed  by  water? 

What  efiect  has  ammoniacal  gas  upon  ice  ?    What  results  from  this  action? 
How  may  ammoniacal  gas  be  decomposed  ? 
What  action  has  electricity  upon  it  ? 
Bv  what  natural  processes  may  ammonia  be  obtained  ? 
I  2 
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Tegetable  substanees,  are  too  well  known  to  require  a  partteolar 
description.  This  body  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  charcoal, 
for  e3n)enmental  purposes,  by  covering  pieces  of  wood  with  sand 
in  a  large  cmcible,  and  exposing  them  for  about  an  honr  to  a 
very  intense  heat.  The  charcoal  used  in  various  arte  and  manu- 
factures is  commonly  prepared  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  the  im- 
perfect combustion  of  wood,  built  up  in  luge  piles,  and  covered 
with  turf;  or  else  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in  east  iron  cylin- 
ders. Lampblack  is  also  chiefly  composed  of  charcod,  consisting 
of  soot)  collected  from  the  combustion  of  the  refuse  resin,  obtainea 
in  making  turpentine.  Ivory-black  is  another  carbonaceous  sub- 
stance which  results  from  the  burning  of  bones  in  close  vessels. 
Coke  is  chiefly  composed  of  charcoal,  arising  from  the  distillation 
of  coal,  as  in  the  coal-gas  manufactories;  but  it  is  often  contami- 
nated with  sulphur  and  earthy  matter. 

257.  XIarbon,  as  already  stated,  appears  to  exist  in  the  purest 
form  in  the  diamond.^ That  this  splendid  gem  was  an  inflammable 
substance.  Sir  Isaacr  Newton  sagaciously  conjectured,  from  obv 
serving  that  it  was  possessed  of  hi^h  refractive  power ;  this  idea) 
derived  confirmation  from  the  experiments  of  the  Florentine  acar 
demicians  in  1694 ;  and  it  has  been  verified  more  recently  by  the 
researches  of  Guy  ton  Morveau,  Smithson  Tennant,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
and  other  philosophers.  The  diamond,  in  its  natural  state,  ie 
composed  of  octaedral  cirstals.  It  is  brittle,  but  appears  to  be 
harder  than  any  other  substance ;  and  hence  the  powder  of  dia- 
mond is  used  for  cutting  and  polishing  the  hardest  gems,  and  the 
diamond  itself,  fur  the  purposes  of  ornamental  jewellery^ 

258.  Carbon,  as  commonly  procured  by  distilling  wood,  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  though  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  It 
remains  unchanged  by  air  or  water  at  common  temperatures ;  bat 

^  when  highly  heated,  readily  bums  in  oxygen  gas  or  common  air. 

'  It  has  the  property  of  destroying  the  smell  and  taste  of  many 
animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  and  it  powerfully  resists  putre- 
faction, so  that  tainted  meat,  if  covered  with  new-burnt  charcoal 
for  a  few  hours,  becomes  perfectly  sweet.  , 

259.  The  coloars  of  vegetable  substances  are  also  greatly  affected 
by  charcoal ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  added  to  port  wine  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  tawny  hue.  Vinegar  boiled  with  it 
becomes  colourless;  and  it  is  largely  used  in  refining  sugar,  in, 
procuring  tran^arent  crystals  of  citric  acid,  and  in  other  processes. 
Charcoal  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  animal  substances  is  found 
most  serviceable  for  these  purposes.    Freshly-prepared  charcoal 

What  is  the  process  for  procuring  charcoal? 
How  is  lampblack  obtained? 
What  is  the  nature  of  ivory  black  f 
Whence  is  coke  procured  ? 

In  what  state  is  carbon  found  in  the  greatest  purity  ? 
From  what  observation  was  the  inflammability  of  the  diamond  conjec- 
tured ?    What  are  its  chief  physical  properties  ? 
What  are  the  chemical  uses  of  charcoal  ? 
What  kind  of  charcoal  is  employed  for  these  purposes  ? 
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Iwgely  absorbs  various  gases,  a  property  wfaieh  appears  to  depend 
on  the  textare  of  the  charcoal ;  and  the  difTereot  kinds  of  this 
substance  absorb,  in  various  proportions,  aqueous  vapours  con- 
tained in  the  air. 

260^Carbon  unites  with  oxygen  to  form  three  or  more  com-  < 

nmds,  an  oxide  and  various  acids^  The  former  of  these,  car- 
ie  oxide^  is  a  gaseous  body,  disc(^ered  by  Dr.  Priestley ;  and 
the  properties  of  which  were  afterwards  investigated  by  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  and  by  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes  in  France^  It 
may  be  produced  from  the  decomposition  of  the  compounds  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  as  by  heating  in  an  iron  retort  a  mixture  of 
ohalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  and  charcoal,  or  of  equal  weights  of 
chalk  and  filings  of  iron  or  zinc.)  The  gas  resulting  from  either  of 
these  operations  may  be  collected  in  a  jar  inverted  and  filled  with 
^;vater;  and  it  must  be  purified  by  agitating  it  with  lime-water,  to 
absorb  any  carbonic  acid  which  may  be  mixed  with  it.  Carbonic 
oxide  gas  is  destitute  of  colour  and  taste ;  but  it  has  a  disa^eeable 
smell,  and  is  highly  injurious  to  animalsKproducing  giddiness 
and  fainting,  if  respired  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  It  is, 
rather  lighter  than  common  air,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  29.65 
grains.  It  extinguishes  flame,  but  burns  with  a  faint  blue  light 
when  combined  with  atmospheric  air.) 

261.  When  a  stream  of  this  gas  is  burnt  under  a  dry  bell-glass, 
in  common  air  or  oxygen  gs^  no  deposition  of  moisture  takes 
place,  as  in  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  its  compounds. 
If  carbonic  oxide,  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  be  passed 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  the  tube  will  become  lined  with 
carbon,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  oxide,  and  water 
will  be  formed ;  showing  that  at  a  high  temperature,  oxygen  has 
a  greater  affinity  for  hydrogen  than  for  carbon.  {When  carbonic 
oxide,  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  is  exposed  in  a  de- 
tonating tube  to  the  electric  spark,  an  explosion  will  take  place, 
and  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  formed,  equal  in  bulk  to 
the  carbonic  oxide. '  Hence  it  appears  that  carbonic  oxide  con- 
tains just  half  as  much  oxygen  as  carbonic  acid.  .  --a, 
/  362.  Carbonic  acid^  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called ,\fixed  air,  is  a  ' 
compound  gas,  formed  both  by  art  and  nature,  in  a  vai-iety  of  pro- 
cesses. An  abundant  production  of  this  gas  takes  place  in  the 
eombustion  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  general ;  but 
the  most  interesting  example  of  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
occurs  when  the  diamond  is  Intensely  heated  in  common  air  or 
oxygen  gas.    This  extremely  dense  and  apparently  permanent 

In  how  many  proportions  is  carbon  capaUe  of  uniting  with  oxygen  ? 
How  m^  carbonic  oxide  be  procured  ? 
What  effects  does  it  produce  when  respired  ? 
What  are  its  chief  cnemicerl  properties? 
What  efiect  arises  from  heating  it  in  mixture  with  hydrogen  t 
Whitt  product  results  from  exploding  a  volume  of  carbonic  oxide  with 
lialf  a  volume  of  oxygen  ? 

What  name  was  formerly  applied  to  carbonic  acid  ? 
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substance,  under  these  eirenmstances,  becomes  wholly  comrerted 
into  carbonic  acid ;  a  result  which  plainly  demonstrates  it  to  eoii- 
sist  of  carbon  alone.    The  combastion  of  the  diamond,  witlr  a 
riew  to  ascertain  with  accuracy  the  products  of  the  operation, 
^    appears  to  have  been  first  undertaken  byjJLaroisier  in  177dJ  In 
1797,  Mr.  Tennant  determined  from  experiment  that  equal  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid  ¥rere  obtained  when  eaual  weights  ot  dia- 
mond or  of  the  purest  charcoal  were  deflagratea  with  rra-hot  nitre  ; 
and  more  direct  experiments  were  subsequently  made,  by  caasin^ 
the  diamond  to  undergo  combustion  in  oxygen  g^as. 
^     263.  This  last  process  may  be  conveniently  executed  by  means 
/     of  the  apparatus  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagram.    It  consists 


of  a  glass  globe,  containing  about  140  cubic  inches,  having  fitted 
to  its  neck  a  copper  cap,  with  a  large  apperture,  into  which  a  stop^ 
cock  is  screwed,  and  from  which  a  jet-pipe.  A,  rises  into  the  in* 
terior  of  the  globe.  Just  above  this  jet,  two  wires,  CC,  terminate, 
at  a  short  distance  apart,  one  of  them  bein^  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  jet,  and  the  other  passing  through  an  insulating  glass  tube, 

Bf  whom  was  carbonic  acid  first  obtained  from  the  diamond  ? 
Describe  the  apparatus  in  which  the  combustion  of  the  diamond  may  be 
efiected?  ^ 
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td  liie  outside  c^  the  apparatus,  fonning  the  ring  D.  On  the  end 
(^  the  jet  is  fixed  by  a  socket  a  small  capsule,  B,  made  of  platina 
foil,  and  pierced  with  holes  like  a  sieve.    It  is  placed  about  three- 

Quarters  of  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of  the  jet,  and  the  arm 
iiat  supports  it  is  bent  so  that  the  stream  of  hydrogen,  used  to  set 
the  diamond  on  fire  shall  not  play  against  it.  The  lower  part  of 
the  stop-cock  screws  on  a  small  pillar,  fixed  to  a  stand ;  and  at 
the  side  is  an  aperture,  from  which  passes  a  tube  with  another 
stop-cock,  by  which  a  bladder  filled  with  hydrogen  gas  may  be 
connected  wiUi  the  apparatus. 

264.  When  a  diamond  is  to  be  submitted  to  cpmbostiot^  it  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  capsule  B,  and  the  glebe  must  be  removed 
from  the  pillar  and  placed  on  an  air-pump,  and  when  exhausted, 
refilled  with  oxygen  gas.  It  is  then  to  be  carefully  screwed  on 
the  pillar  again,  and  the  bladder  of  hydrogen  gas  attached  to  the 
lateral  tube.  The  ring  D  must  then  be  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  by  a  chain  or  wire,  and  a  con* 
tinued  discharge  of  electric  sparks  being  made  to  pass  between 
the  wires  CO,  the  stop-cock  next  the  bladder  must  be  opened, 
and  a  current  of  hydrogen  thrown  in,  which  inflaming,  heats  the 
capsule  and  diamond  to  white  heat,  and  the  diamond  taking  fire, 
will  burn  without  any  further  supply  of  hydrogen.  One  or  more 
small  diamonds  may  thus  be  exposed  to  combustion,  and  they 
will  continue  to  bum,  producing  a  strong  white  heat,  till  so  re- 
duced in  size  as  to  be  cooled  too  low  by  the  platina  capsule. 

265.  When  hydrogen  is  thus  employed  to  inflame  the  diamonds, 
a  little  water  will  be  formed  in  addition  to  the  produces  of  ^he 
combustion  of  the  gem.  This  inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by  ^ 
using  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide.  As,  however,  no  hydrogen  4ias 
been  found  to  exist  in  the  diamond,  it  is  better  to  use  that  gas  as 
the  heating  agent;  for  then  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  the 
diamonds  will  be  unmixed  with  any  from  another  source,  and  it 
may  be  collected  and  its  quantity  exactly  ascertained.* 

266.  ^Carbonic  acid,  when  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
ment, may,  however,  be  most  readily  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  combinations  of  this  aciii  with  alkalies  or  earths  J  Thus  chalk 
or  marble,  (carbonate  of  lime,)  when  dropped  in  small  fragments 
into  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  will  ?ive  out  abundance 
of  this  ffas.  Vinegar  or  almost  any  other  acid  may  be  used  in- 
stead or  those  just  mentioned  ;  as  ihe  affinity  of  carbonic  acid  for 
salifiable  bases  appears  to  be  weaker  than  that  of  most,  if  not  all 
other  acids.  Carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  collected  over  water,  which, 
however,  absorbs  a  large  portion  of  it,  even  at  common  pressures 
and  temperatures. 

By  what  means  is  a  temperature  of  ignition  fint  communicated  to  the 
diamond  in  this  apparatus  ? 
How  is  carbonic  acid  procured  for  purposes  of  chemical  experiment  t 

♦  Journal  of  Science,  ed.  at  R.  I.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  264,  265. 
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267^Thi8  gas  if  destitute  of  colonr  or  smell ;  but,  like  other 
acids,  Unas  a  sour  taste^  It  is  much  heavier  than  common  air, 
and  is  uninflammable,  extinguishiog  burning  bodies  which  are 
plunged  into  it.  Owinff  to  its  great  specific  gravity,  it  may  be 
poured  from  one  vessd  to  another,  like  a  liquid;  and  will  re- 
main for  some  time  at  the  bottom  of  an  open  jar,  without  mix- 
ing with  the  atmospheric  air  above  it.  Hence  a  curious  effect 
may  be  produced,  by  placin?  a  lighted  taper  at  the  bottom  of  a 
tall  glass  jar,  and  pouring  carbonic  acid* into  it,  which  will  imme- 
diately extinguish  the  taper,  just  as  if  water  had  been  poured 
over  it.  It  is  highly  deleterious  to  animals,  and  cannot  be  breath- 
ed without  the  utmost  danger,  as  appears  from  numerous  instances 
which  have  occurred  of  persons  who  have  lost  their  lives  by 
being  shut  up  in  a  close  chamber  with  braziers  or  chafing-dishes 
of  burning  charcoal,  or  by  descending  into  vats  at  the  bottom  of 
which  this  gas  had  been  produced  from  the  fermentation  of  vinous 
liquors.  It  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  lower  parts  of  wells 
or  mines,  where  it  occasions  fatal  accidents ;  and  it  is  called  by 
miners  the  choke-damp.  It  is  discharged  from  the  surface  of  the 
water  of  some  natural  springs ;  from  caverns,  and  narrow,  deep 
valleys,  of  which  phenomena  an  account  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  volume. 

368.  As  water  readily  takes  up  this  gas,  so  it  may  be  made  by 
pressure  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  it.  \Thn8  is  prepared  the 
liquor  called  soda  water,  which  in  general  consists  of  water  only, 
abundantly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid,  by  pressure  and  affita- 
tioR.  A^similar  fluid  is  formed  by  nature  in  the  bowels  ot  the 
^earth,  constituting  peculiar  mineral  waters,  as  those  of  Spa, 
Seltzer,  and  Pyrmont;  though  these  waters  appear  also  to  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  saline  Matter  as  well  as  carbonic  acid* . 
\Water  impregnated  with  this  acid  reddens  paper  stained  with  a  blue  ' 
colour  by  litmus ;  but  the  tint  thus  given  is  not  permanent,  like 
that  occasioned  by  the  stronger  acids. 

269,  Carbonic  acid  has  been  reduced  from  a  state  of  gas  to 
that  of  lic|[uid  by  compression.  Mr.  Faraday  obtained  it  in  this 
form  by  disengaging  it  from  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  in  a  fflass  tube  herifketically  sealed,  one  end  of 
which  was  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixtiM^.  The  liquid  acid, 
was  colourless,  and  floated  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
contained  in  the  tube.  It  distilled  rapidly  over,  at  a  temperature 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water.    The  pressure  under  which 

^      this  fluid  was  formed  was  estimated  to  be  equal  to  thirty-six 

%     atmospheres.    • 

What  are  the  sensible  properties  of  this  gas  ? 

In  what  manner  may  its  unfitness  to  support  combustion  be  illustrated  ? 
What  fatal  efllects  upon  animals  demonstrate  the  same  character  ? 
How  is  carbonic  acid  condensed  in  water  ? 
What  effect  has  water  thus  impregnated  on  vegetable  blues  ? 
At  what  t«mperature  and  pressure  may  carbonic  acid  asfl^ume  the  liQuuJ 
IbrmT 
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270. (Carbonic  acid  may  be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  the 
metal  po^ssium,  which  having  a  stronffer  attraction  for  oxygen 
than  the  carbon  has,  when  it  is  heated  in  carbonic  acid  it  burns 
with  ^eat  splendour;  charcoal  is  deposited,  and  an  oxiffe  of 
potassium  is  formedy'  When  carbonic  acid,  obtained  by  burning  a 
diamond,  is  thus  decomposed,  the  carbon  produced  is  found  to  be 
exactly  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  diamond  consumed.  Car- 
bonic acid  may  also  be  decomposed  by  hjdtogen  and  other  bodies ; 
but  phosphorus  when  heated  in  this  gas  does  not  effect  its 
decomposition,  the  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen  being  apparently 
greater  than  that  of  phosphorus. 

271.  Besides  the  two  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  which* 
have  been  just  noticed,  there  are  two  if  not  three  more  bodies  of  an 
acid  nature  which  sdso  appear  to  be  constituted  of  the  same 
elements,  but  in  different  proportions.  \These  are  the  oxalic,  the 
mellitio,  and  croconic  acidsTJ 

272.  ^^Sgra//c  flcirf  is  a  production  of  nature,  being  contained  in 
the  state  of  a  salt,  combined  with  potash,  in  wood-sorreV,  {Oxalia 
acetosella,)  common  sorrel,  {Rumex  aceiosa,)  and  in  several  species 
of  lichens.  It  may  likewise  be  procured  artificially,  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  sugar.  Bergmann,  ascertained  it  to  be  a  peculiar 
kind  of  acid,  and  it  was  long  supposed  to  be,  like  most  of  those 
derived  from  vegetables,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
with  oxogen ;  but  Dobereiner  conjectured  it  to  consist  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  only,  as  is  now  generally  admitted.  When  obtained 
from  Hie-oxYsenation  of  sugar,  or  from  the  decomposition  of  any 
of  its  salts,  Ht-forms  tetraedral  prismatic  crystals,  resemblin?  in 
their  general  appearance,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  (Epsom  salt;) 
and  as  it  is  a  powerful  poison,  jnany  fatal  accidents  have  been 
occasioned  by  its  being  mistaken  for  that  sa]t.(^In  the  crystalline 
state,  the  oxalic  is  a  hydrated  acid,  containing  a  definite  portion 
of  water,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  without  causing  its 
lecomposition/) 

273.  MeUitic  acid  is  of  mineral  origin,  being  found  in  combina- 
tion with  alumine  in  the  mellite  or  honey-stone. 

274.  Croconic  acid^  which  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by 
M.  Gmelin,  is  an  artificial  product,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  properly  ascertained;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  compound 
analogous  with  the  two  precedinjtocids ;  but  differing  from  them 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  its  cSKn^tuents. 

275.  The  following  are  the  respec^e  quantities  of  carbon  and 
oxygen  in  the  several  compounds  of  those  bodies,  according  to 
Mitscherlich : 

By  what  reagent  may  it  be  decomposed  ? 

What  other  acid  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  exist  ? 

What  is  the  natural  scarce  from  which  oxalic  acid  is  obtained  ? 

What  is  its  crystalline  form  ? 

What  peculiar  property  does  it  possess  ? 

For  what  salt  has  it  been  often  mistaken  ? 
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Carbonic  acid    »  100  Carbon  +  365.33    Oxygen. 
Oxalic  acid        ==  100  Carbon  +  198.92    Oxygen. 
.  Carbonic  oxide  =  100  Carbon  +  132.615  Oxygen. 
Mellitic  acid      s  100  Carbon  +   9^-46    Oxygen.* 

376. 1  With  chlorine  carbon  unites  in  three  proportions.^  The 
PmiocMoride  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  y^poxa  of 
the  perchloride  through  a  red-hot  tube  containing  fragments  of 
rock  crystal,  to  increase  the  heated  surface,  and  thus  a  portion  of 
chlorine  is  driven  off,  and  the  protochloride  is  formea.  ^It  is  a 
limpid,  colourless  liquid,  which  does  not  become  congealed  at 
^zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  volatilized  at  about  165^.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity is  1.55.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  i^xes  readily  with 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  dissolves  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus.  It  is  not  combustible  unless  held  in  the  fame  of  a 
lamp,  to  which  it  communicates  a  yellow  tinge,  and  gives  off 
much  smoke,  mixed  with  fumes  of  muriatic  acid. 

211  .perchloride  of  carbon  may  be  formed  by  exposing  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas,  mixed  with  a  great  excess  of  chlorine,  to 
the  action  of  light. .  The  perchloride  thus  obtained,  is  a  transpa- 
rent, colourless,  crystalline  substance,  having  no  taste,  but  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  camphor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3; 
it  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  powerfully  refracts  light. 
It  is  volatile  at  low  temperatures,  dissolves  at  330°,  and  boils  at 
350°  Fahrenheit,  and  it  may  be  distilled  without  becoming  decom- 
posed, its  vapour  again  condensing:  into  crystals  as  it  cools.  I(  is  not 
readily  combustible,  but  bums  with  a  red  flame,  when  hlld  in  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lanip,  becoming  decomposed,  and  forming  char- 
coal (which  flies  off  in  smoke)  and  muriatic  acid.  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  also  in 
volatile  and  fixed  oils.  Potassium  burns  brilliantly  in  its  vapour, 
chloride  of  potassium  being  formed,  and  carbon  deposited. 

278.  There  is  a  third  compound  called  the  subchloride  of  car^ 
bon^  which  was  discovered  to  have  been  accidentally  formed,  in 
very  small  c[uantities,  in  a  manufactory  of  nitric  acid,  f^om  nitre 
and  oil  of  vitriol,  in  Sweden.  It  is  a  solid  crystalline  body,  vo* 
latilizing  by  heat,  without  decomposition.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell, 
but  in  most  of  its  properties  resembles  the  perchloride,  containing 
however,  apparently,  a  smaller  quantity  of  chlorine  than  even  the 
protochloride.  ■ 

What  are  the  proportions  in  the  four  compounds  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
according  to  Mitscherlich  ?  ' 

How  many  compounds  may  carbon  form  with  chlorine  ? 
What  are  the  properties  of^the  first  of  these  ? 

How  is  the  i>erchioride  of  carbon  obtained  and  what  are  its  properties  ? 
What  name  is  given  to  the  compound  of  iodine  and  carbon  ? 
In  what  manner  is  that  compound  produced  ? 
What  course,  of  reactions  takes  place  in  this  j>roce8s  ? 

*  Introd.  to  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 
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379*  Iodide  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  a  saturated 
solution  of  iodine  in  aleohoi,  with  a  strong  aleohohc  solution  of 
potash,  when  part  of  the  iodine  will  unite  with  the  potassium^ 
and  the  oxygen  thus  disengaged  will  combine  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  alcohol,  to  form  water ;  while  another  part  of  the  ioinne 
combines  with  the  carbon  of  the  alcohol,  v  Iodide  of  carbon  is  a 
lemon-coloured  solid,  forming  bright  crystals,  having  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  an  odour  like  sanron.^  Its  specific  gravity  is  nearly 
3.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol,  and 
still  more  so  in  ether.  It  also  dissolves  in  oils,  and  when  its 
solution  in  oil  of  lemon  is  exposed  to  light,  the  iodine  becomes 
decomposed,  and  carbon  and  iodine  are  deposited.  The  strong* 
acids  do  not  act  on  it,  nor  the  aqueous  solution  of  chlorine,  but 
chlorine  gas  decomposes' it.  It  evaporates  at  low  temperatures, 
and  dissolves  at  about  248^,  soon  becoming  decomposed,  and 
giving  out  vapours  of  iodine,  and  a  bright  charcoal.  When  this 
solid  iodide  is  mixed  and  distilled  with  perchloride  of  mercury, 
a  liquid  is  procured,  which  is  likewise  an  iodide  of  carbon,  which 
appears  to  consist  of  one  proportion  of  iodine,  and  one  of  carbon ; 
while  the  solid  compound  contains  three  proportions  of  iodine, 
and  two  of  carbon,  the  latter,  therefore,  is  a  sesqui-iodide,  and 
the  liquid  an  iodide,  or  rather  a  protiodide  of  carbon.  — ' 

280.  Carbon  unites  with  hydrogen  in  several  proportions, 
forming  a  variety  of  compounds.  Subcarburet  of  hydrngen^^is 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  pools  of  stagnant  water,  containing  ve- 
getable matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  "N  It  is  a  gaseous  body, 
and  may  be  collected  in  an  inverted  bottle,  with  a  funnel  adapted 
to  it,  and  the  gas  thus  obtained  must  be  purified  by  passing  it 
through  lime-water,  or  a  solution  of  potash.  It  is  then  colourless 
aud  transparent,  having  but  little  smell,  and  being  soluble  only  in 
a  minute  proportion  in  water.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
yellow  flame,  and  giving  out  much  more  light  than  hydrogen. 
If  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
gas,  a  violent  explosion  takes  place  on  the  introduction  of  flame. 
The  spontaneous  production  of  this  gas  frequently  takes  place  in 
coal-mines,  forming  what  the  miners  call  fire-damp,  which 
from  its  tendency  to  explode,  when  mixed  with  common  air,  has 
been  the  cause  of  numerous  dreadful  disasters. 

381.  As  the  mixture  of  these  gases  is  exploded  only  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  flame,  various  methods  have  been  adopted  to 
furnish  the  labourers,  who  work  in  coal-mines,  with  light,  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  explosion.  With  this  view  was  invented  a 
kind  of  mill,  for  producing  continuous  circles  of  sparks,  by  the 

What  are  the  properties  of  iodide  of  carbon  t 

What  is  the  compoeition  of  the  solid  and  what  of  the  liquid  iodide  of 
carbon  f    What  chemical  denomination  properly  applies  to  each  ? 

How  is  subcarburet  of  hydrogen  formed } 

Enumerate  its  properties. 

Under  what  circumstances  will  subcarburet  of  hydrogen  and  coramon 
air  admit  of  an  explosion. 

K 
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actioB  of  flint  on  steel,  but  the  light  thus  giren  out  is  too  ineon- 
siderable  to  be  of  much  service ;  and  hence  different  kinds  ut 
safety-lamps  have  been  contrived,  the  most  efficient,  being  that 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  principle  of  which  was  explained  in  the 
former  volume  of  this  work.* 

282.  The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  lamp 
as  recommended  for  general  use  by  its  inventor, 
and  is  taken  from  his  treatise  on  that  subject, 
a  is  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze  with  a  double  top^ 
securely  and  carefully  fastened  by  doubling  over 
to  the  brass  rim  6,  which  screws  on  the  lamp  c. 
The  whole  is  protected  and  rendered  convement 
for  carrying  by  the  frame  and  ring  d*  The  small 
coil  of  platina  wire,  p^  hung  within  the  wire  gauze 
cylinder  being  heated  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
will  continue  to  glow  even  when  the  flame  quits 
the  wick  of  the  lamp,  on  being  introduced  into 
an  atmosphere  of  fire  damp,  thus  affording  a  feeble 
light  to  the  miner  who  would  otherwise  in  such 
cases  be  left  in  total  darkness.  When  made  of  plain 
wire  gauze  the  wire  should  be  not  less  than  one- 
sixtieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  number  to 
^  the  inch,  each  way  about  28  or  30. 

283.  Carburet  of  hydrogen  may  be  procured  by  heating  gently, 
over  a  lanip,  in  a  retort,  four  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  one  of 
alcohol.  \  In  this  operation  the  mixture  oecomes  black,  and  an 
abundant'disengagement  of  gas  takes  place,  which  may  be  collected 
over  water,  and  purified  hj  agitating  it  with  lime-water,  or 
solution  of  potash.  This  gas  is  colourless,  and  when  pure  has  but 
little  smell.  It  is  inflammable,  burning  with  a  dense  white  flame, 
which  gives  much  light.  Water  absorbs  about  i  of  its  bulk  of 
this  gas,  and  it  is  also  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid,  without  under- 
going decomposition.  If,  however,  these  bodies  be  placed  in  con- 
tact for  several  days,  one  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  will  absorb 
between  eighty  and  ninety  of  the  gas,  forming  a  peculiar  compound. 

284.  When  sulphur  is  heated  in  a  given  quantity  of  this  gas, 
carbon  is  separated,  and  twice  its  bulk  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
formed.  As  hydrogen  undergoes  no  change  of  volume  in  com- 
bining with  sulphur,  it  appears  that  carburetted  hydrogen  must 
contain  two  volumes  of  hyarogen  condensed  into  the  space  of  one.; 
hence  this  gas  requires  for  its  complete  combustion  three  volumes 
of  oxygen,  and  the  product  will  be  water  and  two  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid.  This  gas  may  also  be  decomposed  by  passing  it, 
and  repassing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube  of  iron  or  earthen-ware. 


Explain  the  construction  of  Davy's. eafcty  lamp  to  prevent  that  eflect? 
How  is  carburet  of  hydrogen  obtained  ?  ^ 

What  are  the  sensible  ana  chemical  properties  of  this  gae  ? 
How  is  it  decomposed  by  sulphur  ?    How  by  heat  ? 

•  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pi.  i.  Pyronomics,  No.  144  and  146  p.  326. 
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when  the  carbon  it  contains  is  deposited,  and  its  hydrogen  be- 
comes expanded  to  double  the  original  bulk. 

385.  (This  gas  when  first  discovered,  in  1796,  was  termed  de- 
fiant gas,  irom  its  property  of  forming  a  substance  like  oil  when 
added  to  chlorine.)  If  equal  quantities  of  carburet  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  be  mixed  together,  a  diminution  of  bulk  takes  place, 
and  a  substance  is  produced,  having  the  appearance  of  oil,  but 
resembling  ether  in  its  general  properties.  It  is  a  liquid  which 
boils  at  152°  Fahrenheit  and  its  specific  gravity  at  45°  is  1.23. 
Cit  consists  of  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  carburet  of  hydrogen^ 
and  it  has  been  termed  hydrochloride  of  carbon,^ 

Olefiant  gas  also  combines  with  iodine  and  bromine,  to  form 
definite  compounds. 

286.  In  addition  to  the  gaseous  carburet  and  subcarburet  of 
hydrogen,  Dr.  Dal  ton  and  some  oth^r  writers,  mention  a  third 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  called  super-olefiant  gas,  as  it 
requires,  for  its  complete  combustion,  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxygen  than  the  olefiant  gas.  But  it  seems  uncertain  whether 
tiiis  elastic  fluid  is  a  definite  chemical  compound,  or  merely  a 
mixture  of  the  preceding  inflammable  gases.  There  are,  however, 
several  other  combinations  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are, 
under  common  temperatures  and  pressures,  liijuids  or  solids. 
Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  two  liquids  obtained  by 
Mr.  Faraday,  from  the  fluid  matter  which  occurs  in  the  distillation  ' 
of  whale-oil,  for  the  production  of  oil-gas,  one  of  which  is  the 
lightest  of  all  known  bodies,  except  gases,  its  specific  gravity 
being  0.603;  naphtha,  a  volatile,  inflammable  liquid,  obtained 
during  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  and  also  occuring  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  in  springs,  more  or  less  mixed  with  water ;  oil  of 
wine,  formed  during  the  preparation  of  sulphuric  ether ;  rectified  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  appears  to  be  very  similar  in  its  constitution 
to  naphtha ;  oil  of  lemon,  and  probably  other  essential  oils. 

287.  The  solid  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  include 
naphthaline,  a  crystalline  body,  which  occurs  in  the  distillation 
of  coal-tar;  paraflSn,  another  crystallizable  substance,  found 
among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood;  a 
kind  of  scaly  crystals  held  in  solution  by  oil  of  roses,  from  which 
they  may  ba  separated  by  exposure  to  a  low  temperature,  and  the 
crystals  may  be  freed  from  the  adhering  oil  by  pressure  between 
leaves  of  blotting-paper,  kept  yery  cool;  and  caoutchouc,  or  the 
'Substance  called  Indian  rubber*' 

'.  288.  There  is  a  circumstance  highly  deserving  of  attention 
wiUi  regard  to  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  may 
here  be  noticed.    So  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  atomic 

What  name  was  at  first  given  to  it^ 

How  is  the  hydro-chloride  of  carbon  obtained  ? 

In  what  state  does  it  exist? 

What  are  its  composition  and  character  ? 

What  other  liquid  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  enumerated  ? 

What  solid  compounds  of  the  same  ingredients  are  known  to  chemists? 
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eoDsttttttioo  of  these  bodies,  thej  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  ar-* 
rangement  in  classes  or  sections,  each  division  consisting  of  a 
^yen  number  of  carburets  of  hydrogen,  agreeing  with  each  other 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  their  constituents,  but  differing  mora 
or  less  in  their  properties  and  modes  of  action.  As  examples  of 
the  compounds  in  question,  may  be  specified  olefiant  gas,  paraffin, 
Faraday^s  yolatile  liauid  carbo-hydrogen,  and  oil  of  wine,  in  all 
which  carbon  and  hydrogen  exist  in  equal  proportions ;  and  oil  of 
lemon,  oil  of  turpenUne,  and  a  liquid  called  camphogene,  or  the 
basib  of  camphor,  in  which  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  to  that  of  hy- 
drogen as  5  to  4.  Other  instances  of  a  corresponding  nature  will 
be  noticed  in  treating  of  phosphorus* 

289.  Carbon  unites  with  nitrogen  to  form  a  remarkable  com- 
pound called  cyanogen^  or  the  basis  of  prussic  or  hydrocyanic 
acid,  which,  hj  its  combination  with  oxide  of  iron  produces  Prus- 
sian blne.^  It  18  properly  a  bicarburet  of  nitro&ren,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  it,  it  is  necessary  first  to  form  the  salt,  ^rrnerly  called  prus- 
siate  of  mercury,  but  now  cyanuret  of  mercuryl  ^  This  is  composed 
by  boiling  red  oxide  of  mercunr,  with  twice  iU  weight  of  Prussian 
blue,  in  a  sufficient  Quantity  of  water,  when  those  boidies  will  unite 
to  form  a  cnrstallizable  compound.  The  cyanuret  of  mercury,  thus 
obtained,  after  having  been  carefully  dried,  at  a  temperature  below 
212^  Fahrenheit,  must  be  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  when  it 

•becomes  black,  and  liquefies,  and  is  at  length  decomposed.  The 
mercury  becoming  condensed  in  the  cold  part  of  the  tnbe,  and  a 
gas  being  at  he  same  time  evolved,  which  must  be  collected  over 
«  mercury.  This  is  cyanogen,  which  at  the  usual  temperature  and 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  permanently  elastic  nnid,  though, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  it  has  been  condensed  to  the  liquid  state 
by  Mr.  Faraday* 

290.  It  has  a  peculiar  pungent  odour,  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  it  is  destitute  of  colour.  It  is  inflammable,  burning 
in  contact  with  air,  with  a  fine  purple  flame ;  but  any  burning  body, 
as  a  lighted  match,  plunged  into  it  becomes  extinguished.  It  dis- 
solves in  water,  and  more  largely  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  according  to  Vauquelin,  it  be- 
comes spontaneously  decomposed,  and  converted  into  carbonic 
and  hydrocyanic  acids,  ammonia,  a  peculiar  acid  called  the  cyanic, 
and  a  brown  substance  containing  carbon;  the  ammonia  combines 
with  the  acids,  and  the  carbonaceous  compound  is  deposited. 
These  phenomena  are  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  eleinents  of 
cyanogen  upon  those  <^  water.  When  cyanogen  is  mixed  with 
oxygen,  it  may  be  exploded  by  the  electric  spark.  If  one  volume 
of  this  gas  and  two  of  oxygen  be  detonated  over  mercury,  the 

What  remorkable  circumstance  distinguishes  the  various  compiounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrosen  ? 
What  compound  results  from  the  union  of  carbon  and  nitrogen? 
What  is  the  true  nature  of  cyanogen  ? 
How  is  it  obtained  ? 
What  are  ito  properties  t 
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product  will  consist  of  two  yolames  of  carbonic  acid,  and  one 
of  nitrogen. 

291.  Cyanogen,  though  a  compound,  enters  into  combination 
with  elementary  bodies,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  oxy?en  and  chlorine.  '/Thus,  like  oxygen,  it  combines 
with  several  of  the  metals,  consuluting  compounds,  which  might 
be  termed  cyanides,  though  they  are  generally  called  cyanurets, 
and  as  chlorine  forms  with  hydrogen  muriatic  acid,  so  cyanogen 
combined  with  hjrdrogen  forms  hySroci^anic  or  prusaic  acid* 

292.  The  chemical  properties  of  this  acid  may  here  be  described. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  heating,  in  a  tubulated  glass  retort,  three 
parts  of  cyanuret  of  mercury,  with  two  parts  by  weight  of  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid.  A  vapour  rises,  consisting  of  water  and  the 
muriatic  and  prussic  acids,  the  former  of  which  may  be  separated 
by  passing  the  vapour  through  a  narrow  tube,  containingr  frag- 
ments of  marble.  It  must  Sien  be  passed  over  dry  chloride  of  ' 
calcium,  and  condensed  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  ice. 

293.  The  prussic  acid  thus  obtained,  is  a  limpid  fluid  with  a 
strong  smell,  like  t}|^t  of  laurel  water  or  bitter  almonds,  and  an 
acrid  taste.  It  is  extremely  deleterious,  proving  destructive  to 
animal  life,  in  a  small  quantity,  when  either  swallowed  or  inhaled, 

'  and  therefore  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  in  preparing  it  to 
avoid  breathing  the  vapour,  which,  when  much  diluted  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  will  cause  giddiness  and  headache.  This  acid 
volatilizes  so  rapidly,  as  to  freeze  in  consequence  of  the  cold  pro- 
duced bj  its  evaporation.  Its  specific  gravity  compared  with  hy- 
drogen IS  13.5,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  28.593  grains.  It  con-  ' 
sists  of  one  volume  of  cyanogen,  and  one  of  hydrogen.  This  acid 
slightly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  it  combines  with  alkalies  and 
other  bases  to  form  salts ;  but  its  affinities  are  so  feeble,  that  these 
compounds  are  decomposed  even  by  carbonic  acid.  It  dissolves 
in  any  proportion  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and  it  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  powerful  medicine,  and  therefore  in  small  doses,  chiefly 
as  a  sedative,  in  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

^ '  /-  >      Boron, 

294.  This  substance  is  u«ally  obtained  by  heating  together,  in 
a  copper  or  iron  tube,  one  part  of  boracic  acid,  formerly  called  the 
eedative  salt  of  Homberg,  previously  melted  and  powdered,  and 
two  parts  of  potassium ;  when  the  temperature  being  raised  till  the 
tube  becomes  red,  the  metal  attracts  the  oxygen  from  the  acid, 
and  the  boron  may  thus  be  procured,  in  the  form  of  a  brown  pow- 
der, having  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 

What  results  from  the  detonation  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  ? 

What  analogy  exists  between  cyanogen  and  oxygen  or  chlorine  ? 

Give  examples  of  this  analogy. 

What  name  is  given  to  its  compound  with  hydrogen  t 

What  are  the  properties  of  hydrocyanic  acid? 

What  is  its  composition?  -  • 

How  is  boron  procured  ? 
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ether,  or  oil,  e^en  when  heated.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  com- 
mon teroperatuTes,  and  is  infusible.  It  is  a  non-condactor  of 
electriei^ ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  more  than  twice  that  of 
water.  It  does  not  decompose  water  when  heated  to  176^  of 
Fahrenheit.  '  At  low  temperatures,  boron  remains  unchanged  in 
atmospheric  air  or  oxygen ;  but  at  a  temperature  of  600^  of  Fahren- 
heit it  bums  with  brilliancy,  becoming  united  with  oxygen,  and 
forming  boracic  acid. 

295.  By  means  of  an  apparatus  represented  by  the  annexed  en 
graving,  Ur.  Hare  has  succeeded  in  evolving  boron  by  the  reaction 
of  potassium  with  vitrified  boracic  acid,  m  vacuo,  without  en- 
countering the  evil  of  any  explosive  action,  to  which  the  process, 
as  heretotore  conducted  in  pleno,  has  been  found  liable. 


"  A  circular  brass  plate,  is  prepared,  like  the  plate  of  an  air  pump, 
so  as  to  produce,  with  any  suitable  receivers  properly  ground,  an 
air-tight  juncture.  It  is  supported  on  the  upper  end  of  a  hollow 
brass  cylinder,  B,  with  the  bore  of  which  it  has  a  corresponding 

What  are  its  properties  ?    At  what  temperature  is  its  combustion  efl&cted? 
What  is  the  result  of  that  process ! 
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apertore.  The  brass  cylinder  is  about  three  indies  in  diameter, 
and  six  inches  in  height,  being  inserted  at  its  lawer  end  into  a 
block  of  wood  as  a  basis.  This  cylinder  receives  below,  a  screw, 
which  supports  a  copper  tabe,  C,  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
so  as  to  have  its  axis  concentric  with  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  to 
extend  about  four  inches  above  the  plate.  The  copper  tube,  thus 
supported,  is  closed  at  the  upper  termination  by  a  cup  of  copper, 
of  a  shape  nearly  hemispherical,  and  soldered  at  the  upper  edge, 
to  the  edge  of  the  tube ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the 
cup,  is  within  that  of  the  tube.  Hence  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is 
accessible  to  any  body,  not  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  tube,  with- 
out anj  communication  arising  between  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  and 
that  of  any  receiver  placed  upon  the  plate,  over  the  cap  and  tube, 
as  in  the  figure. 

^*  Into  the  side  of  the  cylinder  supporting  the  plate,  a  valve  cock 
is  screwed,  by  means  of  which,  and  a  flexible  leaden  tube,  a  com- 
munication with  an  air  pump  is  opened,  or  discontinued,  at  pleasure. 

'*  The  cup  being  first  covered  with  a  portion  of  the  vitrified  boraeic 
acid,  as  anhydrous  as  possible,  and  finely  pulverized,  the  potas- 
jsium  is  introQUced,  and  afterwards  covered  with  a  further  portion 
of  the  same  acid,  two  parts  of  the  potassium  being  used  for  one  of 
the  acid.  A  large  glass  receiver  is  now  to  be  placed  on  the  plate, 
secured  by  rods  A,  A,  concentric  with  the  tube  and  cup ;  from  the 
heat  of  which  the  glass  is  to  be  protected  by  a  bright  cylinder  of 
sheet  brass,  S,  placed  around  it  so  as  to  be  concentrical  with  the 
receiver  and  tube. 

396.  **  The  apparatus  being  so  prepared,  and  the  receiver  exhausted 
of  air  by  means  of  the  air  pump,  an  incandescent  iron  is  introduced 
through  the  bore  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  cop- 
per cup.  In  a  short  time  a  reaction  commences,  which  aiding  the 
influence  of  the  hot  iron,  renders  the  cup  and  its  contents  red-hot. 
A  deep  red  fiame  appears  throughout  the  mass,  after  which  the 
reaction  lessons,  and  the  heat  declines. 

"  When  the  cup  has  become  cold,  the  air  is  admitted  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  contents  are  washed  with  water.  If  any  of  the 
acid  has  escaped  decomposition,  it  may  be  removed  by  boiling  the 
mass  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda.  After  this  treatment  and 
due  desiccation  a  powder  will  remain,  having  the  characteristic 
colour  and  properties  of  boron.'* 

997.  Boraeic  acid,  which  is  used  in  medicine,  is  generally  ob- 
tained from  the  decomposition  of  borax  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  may 
be  crystallized  in  the  form  of  small  shining  plates  or  scales,  in 
which  state  it  is  combined  with  water,  constituting  a  hydrate ; 
but  by  exposure  to  a  strong  red  heat,  it  melts  into  a  hard  trans- 
parent glass ;  and  at  a  white  heat  it  becomes  slowly  aublimed. 
In  the  state  of  hydrate  its  specific  gravity  is  1.48,  and  in  that  of 
glass  about  1.8.    It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  and  the  solution 

Describe  Dr.  Hare's  method  of  obtaining  boron. 

What  changes  miy  boraeic  acid  be  made  to  undergo  by  heatf 
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reddens  yegetable  bines,  like  other  acids ;  but  when  applied  to 
paper  wetted  with  infusion  of  turmeric,  it  acts  like  an  alkali,  ting- 
ing it  brown.  The  solution  of  boracic  acid  in  alcohol  bums  with 
a  green  flame.  This  acid  is  found  naturally  in  the  hot  springs  of 
Sasso,  in  Tuscany,  and  also  in  the  Lipan  Islands ;  and  it  like- 
wise occars  combined  with  magnesia  in  the  mineral  called 
boracite. 

298.  Boron  may  be  made  to  combine  with  chlorine,  by  passing 
that  gas  oyer  charcoal  and  boracic  acid  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 
The  chloride  of  boron  thus  formed,  is  a  gas,  which  may  be  collected 
oyer  mercury.  It  is  colourless,  heayier  than  air,  and  emits  fames 
when  exposed  to  air ;  but  does  not  undergo  decomposition  when 
strongly  heated. 

299.  A  ffaseous  acid  called  the  horojluoric  add,  was  obtained  by 
the  French  chemists.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard,  by  heating 
together  yitrified  boracic  acid  and  fluor  spar  (fluoride  of  calcium.^ 
In  Uiis  process  the  oxygen  of  the  boracic  acid  appears  to  enter  into 
nnion  with  the  calcium  of  the  spar,  forming  oxide  of  calcium,  and 
the  fluorine  being  thus  set  free,  unites  with  the  boron  to  form  the 
acid  gas.  It  is  colourless,  but  has  a  powerful  smell,  like  muriatic 
acid ;  is  highlj  deleterious  when  respired,  and  extinguishes  flame. 
It  has  an  acid  taste,  and  strongly  reddens  yegetable  blues.  It 
instantly  carbonizes  animal  ana  yegetable  substances,  hut  it  has 
no  eflfect  upon  glass;  thus  exhibiting  a  striking  dissimilarity 
with  the  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  fas  it  is 
not  decomposed,  but  it  powerfully  attracts  moisture ;  and  hence 
when  bubbles  of  it  are  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  a  dense 
white  cloud  is  produced,  arising  from  the  combination  of  the 
borofluoric  acid  with  the  hygrometric  water  of  the  atmosphere. 

Silicon, 

300.  This  is  a  peculiar  solid  body,  hitherto  undecomposed,  and 
therefore  considered  as  elementary,  which  in  the  state  of  combi- 
nation with  oxygen  is  one  of  the  inost  abundant  substances  in 
nature.  Sir  H.  Dayy  appears  to  haye  effected  the  decomposition 
of  the  oxide,  or  rather  acid  of  silicon,  (siliceous  earth,)  by  means 
of  Galyanism ;  but  he  was  unable  to  collect  the  product  of  the 
operation  so  as  to  ascertain  its  properties. 

301.  Berzelius  separated  the  silicon  from  its  acid  by  means  of 
Iron,  and  his  experiments  were  repeated  by  Professor  Stromeyer  ; 
and  the  former  at  length  succeeded  in  procuring  silicon  in  an 
uneombined  state.    The  process  which  he  recommends  is  not 

Where  is  it  found  in  nature ! 

What  compound  does  it  fona  with  chlorine  ? 

What  are  its  properties  ? 

How  is  borofluoric  acid  obtained  ? 

What  effect  has  borofluoric  acid  on  vegetable  and  animal  subHtances  f 

What  effect  has  it  on  atmospheric  air  ? 

What  is  the  true  chemical  character  of  siliceous  earth  ? 

Who  first  procured  silicon  so  as  to  exhibit  it  in  a  separate  state  ? 
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dafficalt,  and  its  effieacy  depends  on  the  vBnitj  of  poUussioni  for 
oxygen,  which  it  attracts  when  the  double  fiuate  of  silica  and 
potassa  is  heated  nearly  to  a  red  heat  in  a  glass  tube  closed  at  one 
end ;  fragments  of  potassium  being  then  introduced  into  the  tube 
and  made  to  mix  with  the  fused  salt,  heat  is  again  applied,  and 
a  feeble  detonation  ensues.  The  mass  must  then  be  left  to  cool,  and 
the  product  being  thrown  into  cold  water,  hydro^n  is  disengaged 
from  the  action  of  Uie  siliciuret  of  potassium,  which  becomes  con- 
verted into  hydruret  of  silicon  and  potassa. 

302.  The  hydruret  thus  obtained  being  heated  in  a  platina  cruci- 
ble, the  hydrogen  will  be  driven  off,  and  the  silicon  will  remain, 
in  the  form  of  a  snuff-coloured  or  nut-brown  powder.  It  does  not 
burn  either  in  air  or  oxyeren  gas ;  neither  is  it  fused  or  at  all  changed 
by  exposure  to  powernil  heat.  ^ 

303.  Silieie  a<;t(2.— Silicon,  though  thus  incombustible,  may  be 
Indirectly  united  with  oxygen  by  various  methods,  forming,  as 
already  observed,  the  body  known  as  siliceous  earth.  The  com- 
bination may  be  effected  by  mixing  silicon  with  dry  carbonate  of 
potassa,  and  exposing  it  to  red  heat,  when  the  oxygen  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  will  unite  with  the  silicon,  and  a  combination  of  silicic 
acid  and  potassa  will  be  formed.  If  fused  nitrate  of  potassa  be 
used  instead  of  the  carbonate, *no  effect  will  take  place;  though 
the  addition  of  a  little  dry  carbonate  of  potassa  occasions  imme- 
diate defla^tion. 

301.  This  peculiar  phenomenon  is  owing  to  thetinfluence  of  the 
alkali,  which  having  a  strong  affinity  for  snica,  disposes  the  silicon 
to  comhine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  in  which  the 
union  between  carbon  and  oxygen  is  but  weak.  Nitric  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  being  a  very  stronof  acid,  entirely  prevents  the  alkali 
of  the  nitrate  from  acting  on  the  silicon ;  unless  the  substances 
be  heated  to  whiteness,  and  then  the  nitric  acid  becoming  decom- 
posed, the  silicon  will  attract  its  oxygen,  and  rapid  combustion 
will  take  place. 

305.  When  silicon  is  heated  with  caustic  potassa  or  soda,  it 
burns  in  the  oxygen  of  the  water  which  they  contain,  forming 
silica.  This  substance  may  be  found  nearly  pure  in  colourless 
rock  crystal  or  quartz ;  and  in  flint  the  earth  is  only  combined 
with  a  little  iron.     In  order  to  obtain  silica  in  a  state  of  absolute 

Eurity,  rock  crystal  may  be  reduced  to  powder  by  heating  it  rad- 
ot,  and  throwing  it  into  water,  and  then  bruising  it  in  a  mortar : 
one  part  of  this  powder  is  to  be  fufed  in  a  silver  crucible,  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  potassa,  and  the  mass  thus  formed  being 
dissolved  in  water,  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  dropped  into  the  solution 
so  long  as  any  precipitate  is  produced ;  the  liquid  is  then  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  precipitate,  which  is  acid  of  silicon,  must  be 
repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  then  dried. 

What  process  does  Berzelius  recommend  for  procuring  silicon  ? 
How  may  silicic  acid  be  formed  ?    How  is  the  process  accounted  (or  ? 
What  happens  when  silicon  is  heated  in  caustic  potash  I 
How  is  pure  silica  obtained  ? 
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306.  Sillea  thus  obtained  is  a  white,  taatelesa  powder,  Reeling 
harsh  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  and  probably  in  all  acids,  except  the  hydrofluoric.  It  is 
infusible  alone  before  the  blowpipe,  unless  the  flame  be  fed  with 
oxygen  gas,  when  it  melts  with  difiiculty  into  a  colourless  globule. 
Though  water  has  no  action  on  it  after  it  has  been  dried,  yet, 
according  to  Kirwan,  when  first  precipitated  and  still  moist,  it 
dissolves  in  a  thousand  parts  of  distilled  water;  and  it  is  certain 
that  nature  has  some  process  for  the  solution  of  this  substance, 
since  it  is  found,  though  in  minute  proportions,  in  the  water  of 
some  hot  springs,  as  the  Geysers  in  Iceland.  When  first  prepared 
and  minutely  divided,  it  readily  dissolves  in  solutions  of  potassa 
or  soda;  but  ammonia  has  no  effect  on  it. 
•  307.  When  silica  is  fused  with  a  large  portion  of  potassa,  a 
compound  is  produced  readily  soluble  in  water,  forming  the  Hguor 
silieum,  liquor  of  flints,  of  old  writers.  Professor  Seigling,  of 
Erfiirdt,  having  prepared  this  liquor  with  aJarge  quantity  of  water 
and  of  alkali,  he  suffered  it  to  stand  for  eight  years  m  a  glass  vessel,, 
covered  with  paper,  when  crystals  of  ssuts  of  potash  were  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  remallning  liquid,  about  two 
ounces,  was  c^ered  by  a  transparent  crust,  consisting  partly  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  partly  of  crystallized  silica :  the  latter 
so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  a  steel* 

308.  When  silica  is  fused  with  a  small  proportion  of  potash  or 
soda,  without  ^^ater,  t]|^  product  is  that  useful  substance  glass. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass  a  variety  of  other  substances  are  oc- 
casionally added  to  the  silica  and  alkali,  for  various  purposes  : 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  black  oxide  of  manganese,  which 
renders  glass  colourless,  and  improves  its  transparencv ;  litharge 
or  oxide  of  lead,  used  in  making  what  is  called  flint  glass ;  lime, 
which  is  added  to  the  ingredients  for  crown  or  the  best  win- 
dow glass ;  and  boracic  acid  or  borax,  employed  in  making  arti- 
ficial gems.  White  arsenic,  nitre,  brick  clay,  and  other  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  added  to  improve  the  quality  of  glass  ; 
or  in  the  coarser  kinds,  to  increase  the  quantity. 

309.  Silica  was  long  classed  among  the  earths  from  which  it 
differs  decidedly,  in  not  forming  salts  with  acids ;  the  hydrofluoric 
acid,  as  already  observed,  being  the  only  one  with  which  it  enters 
into  combination.  Hence  it  appears  that* silica  cannot  act  the 
part  of  a  base  like  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides. 
With  several  of  these,  however,  it  is  found  combined  in  various 
minerals,  and  therefore  as  to  its  mode  of  action  it  has  an  obvious 
analogy  with  acids,  and  some  chemists  have  given  it  the  name  of 
silicic  acid,  instead  of  silicic  oxide :  and  to  the  compounds  formed 
by  its  union  with  several  earths  and  metallic  oxides,  they  have 

What  are  its  prominent  properties  ?    _ 

Where  does  it  exist  in  natural  solution  ? 

How  is  the  liquor  cfjlinta  obtained  ? 

Into  what  artificial  product  does  silica  enter? 

In  what  respect  does  silica  differ  from  other  earths  ? 
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applied  the  designation  of  silicates;  and  thus  glass  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  silicate  of  potassa  or  soda. 

310.  Among  the  combinations  of  silicon  with  the  elementary 
substances,  may  be  mentioned  those  that  it  forms  with  chlorine 
and  with  floorine.  When  silicon  is  heated  in  chlorine,  as  when 
a  carrent  of  that  gas  is  made  to  pass  over  red-hot  silicon  in  a 
porcelain  tube,  a  fuming  liquid  is  obtained  of  a  yellow  colour, 
extremely  volatile  and  irritating,  which  when  exposed  to  moisture 
becomes  decomposed  forming  muriatic  acid  and  silica.  This  is  the 
chloride  of  silicon.  When  potassium  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  this 
chloride,  it  bums,  with  the  production-  of  siliciuret  and  chloride 
of  potassium. 

311.  Silicofluoric  acidy  ot  fluoride  of  silicon^  may  be  made  by 
distilling  in  a  retort  three  parts  of  flu  or  spar  and  two  of  powdered 
silica,  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  gas  will 
be  produced  whicn  may  be  coUectea  over  mercury.  Water  must 
be  carefully  excluded  in  this  operation,. therefore  the  apparatus  must 
be  made  quite  dry.  Silicofluoric  acid  is  a  colourless  gas,  having 
a  pungent  smell,  much  like  that  of  muriatic  acid,  and  a  very  sour 
taste.  It  is  more  than  3^  tiroes  the  weight  of  common  air.  It 
extinguishes  the  flame  of  a  taper,  and  forms  white  fumes  when 
exposed  to  moisture,  being  readily  absorbed  by  water;  from 
which,  however,  silica  is  precipitated,  hydrofluoric  acid  being 
produced.  If  the  beak  of  a  retort  from  which  this  gas  is  issuing 
oe  plunged  beneath  water,  it  soon  becomes  choked  by  the  abundant 
deposition  of  hydrated  silica,  which  sometimes  forms  tubes 
through  the  water,  by  which  the  gas  passes  oflf  into  the  air* 

Silicon  likewise  unites  with  sulphur,  and  with  several  of  the 
metals,  especially  platioa  and  iron. 

PhoapJufrtu, 

313.  This  body  being  highly  inflammable,  and  consequently 
havin|r  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  seldom  occurs  naturally  ex^ 
cept  m  combination  with  that  element,  constituting  phosphoric 
acid  united  with  some  base,  in  the  state  of  a  salt.  It  is  thus 
found  in  the  bones  of  animals,  the  denser  parts  of  which  consist 
principally  of  phosphate  of  lime,  or  the  combination  of  lime  with 
phosphoric  acid,  and  from  the  decomposition  of  this  earthy  salt 
phosphorus  is  procured.  The  usual^rocess  is  to  digest  a  quantity 
of  calcined  or  burnt  bones,  reduced  w  powder,  in  hsHf  their  weight 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.    The  phosphate  of  lime  is  thus  decom- 

{>osed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  after  being  separated  from  liie 
ime,  undergoes  a  further  decomposition  by  being  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal,  and   strongly  heated  in  an  earthen  retort, 

How  is  silicon  made  to  combine  with  chlorine  7 
How  can  it  be  combined  with  fluorine  ? 
Enumerate  the  properties  of  fluoride  of  silicon  ? 
With  what  metals  is  silicon  capable  of  combining  7 
In  what  combination  is  phosphorus  ibnnd  in  nature  ? 
WhKt  is  the  usual  process  for  procuring  phosphoruB  I 
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wben  the  cbarcoal  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid,  and 
the  phosphorus  passing  oTer,  may  be  received  in  a  Teasel  of 
water,  under  the  surface  of  which  the  beak  of  the  retort  most 
be  plunged.  The  process  is  troublesome,  and  requires  much  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

313.  Phosphorus  thus  obtained  is  a  flesh-coloured,  slightly- 
transparent  solid,  nearly  the  consistence  of  wax;  which,  on 
account  of  its  iniammability,  must  be  presenred  under  water. 
If  heated  in  water,  it  melts  at  about  110^  rahrenheit,  and  boils  or 
becomes  evaporated  at  550^.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
at  common  temperatures,  it  emits  a  light  smoke,  and  a  peculiar 
odour,  resemblinpr  that  of  garlic,  giTinff  out  in  the  dark  a  beauti- 
ful pale-green  light  In  this  case  it  undergoes  a  slow  combustion. 
It  is  soluble  in  essential  oils,  and  communicates  to  them  the  pro- 
perty of  shining  in  the  dark.  In  pure  nitrogen  gas  it  is  not 
lummous,  undergoing  no  alteration  at  any  temperature.  But  it 
appears  that  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  oxygen  will  suffice  to 
produce  some  degree  of  combustion  ;*  for  it  will  bum,  or  at  least 
give  out  light  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Phos- 
phorus may  be  set  on  fire  by  friction  at  a  low  temperature,  and  at 
about  100^  it  takes  fire,,  and  bums  with  intense  brilliancy,  throw- 
ing off  abundance  of  white  fumes. 

314.  This  substance  combines  with  oxygen  in  different  propor- 
tions. Oxide  of  phosphorus  is  a  white  substance  with  which  j)hos- 
phoras  becomes  covered  when  kept  for  some  time  under  water.  It 
IS  very  inflammable,  and  maybe  used  in  making  phosphoric 
match-boxes.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  phosphoras  must  be 
introduced  into  a  small  phial,  melted  slowly  by  applying  heat  ex- 
temally,  and  stirred  about  with  a  hot  iron  wire  till  the  inside  of 
the  bottle  becomes  coated  with  the  semi-fiuid  oxide,  which  is  then 

What  are  the  sensible  properties  of  phosphoms? 
At  what  temperature  does  it  melt  ?    At  what  point  does  it  evaporate  ? 
By  what  mechanical  means  may  phosphorus  be  ignited  ? 
What  is  the  name  ^ven  to  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen 
in  the  lowest  proportion  7 
To  what  useful  purpose  may  this  compound  be  applied  ? 
What  efR>ct  is  observed  on  placing  phosphorus  in  a  vacuum  f 

*  It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Davy  and  others,  that 
'*when  oxygen  gas  is  Tarifie4|a>ho6phQru8  shines  hi  it:  and  that  when 
condensed  it  ceiues  to  shine.  With  an  aaffmented  pressure  of  a  column 
of  mercury  of  16  inches,  when  heated  with  a  spirit-lamp  in  this  gas,  it 
emitted  no  light  till  it  fused ;  then  it  burst  into  flame  and  burnt  explosive- 
ly, and  the  oxygen  was  condensed  in  an  instant Compression  and 

rarefaction,  in  the  instance  of  common  air,  has  an  effect  analogous  to  that 

mentioned  when  speaking  of  oxygen When  phosphorus   is  plaeed 

on  the  plate  of  an  air-pomp,  under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  exhausted,  the 
briffhtness  of  its  light  in  the  dark  rather  increases  with  the  exhaustion  ; 
ana  in  the  nearly  perfect  vacuum  formed  by  a  good  pump,  its  licht  was 
not  diminished.  When  the  air  has  been  suddenly  readmitted,  the  light  has 
been  extinguished,  and  for  a  few  seconds  it  has  ceased  to  shine." — cibaer'- 
wUwns  on  Phosphorus.  By  J.  Davy,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  Jameson's  Journal 
#f  Science. 
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to  be  preserved  f<^  ase,  by  closing  the  bottle  with  a  cork.  When 
a  light  is  wanted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  dip  into  the  bottle  a 
brimstone-match»  and  on  withdrawing  it  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  oxide  of  phosphorns  adhering  to  its  extremity,  the  sulphur  will 
become  inflamed,  and  the  match  may  be  used  for  lighting  a  taper 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

315.  There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  the  acid 
combinations  of  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  Three  may  be  discri- 
minated as  containing  different  proportions  of  their  constituent 
elements.  These  are  the  hypophospnorous,  the  phosphorous,  and 
the  phosphoric  acids.  The  relative  quantities  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen  in  these  acids  are  thns  stated  by  Mitscherlich : 

Phosphoric  acid  a=  100  Phosphorns  +  127.450  Oxygen. 

Phosphorous  acid         =100  Phosphorus  +   76.470  Oxygen. 
Hypophosphorous  acid  ss  100  Phosphorns  +    25.490  Oxygen.* 

316.  The  pitosphorous  add  is  a  white,  volatile  substance,  which 
may  be  obtained  by  burning  phoisphorus  in  a  tube,  with  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  air,  and  at  a  moderate  temperature ;  it  may  then 
be  collected  in  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  which,  on  exposure 
to  tho^  atmosphere,  decomposes  the  water  suspended  in  it,  con- 
siderable heat  is  given  oat,  and  it  combines  with  an  additional 
portion  of  oxygen  to  constitute  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphorous 
acid  speedily  dissolves  in  water,  to  which  it  gives  a  sour  taste, 

,  and  the  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues;  X^^a  various  salifiable 
bases  this  acid  forms  certain  salts  called  phosphites.  Both  the 
phosphorous  and  the  phosphoric  acids  combine  in  definite  propor- 
tions with  water,  forming  hydrated  acids. 

317.  When  phosphorus  is  rapidly  inflamed,  as  in  its  combus- 
tion in  oxygen  gas,  abundance  of  white  vapours  are  produced, 
"^ich  become  condensed  into  deliquescent  flakes,  adheringHo  the 
interior  of  the  receiver,  or  falling  to  the  bottom  like  snow ;  this 
substance  is  the  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric  air  by  phosphorus.  Thus 
if  a  piece  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  watch-glass,  upon  a  plato 

'  of  glass,  and  covered  with  a  tall  receiver,  on  setting  it  on  fire  with 
a  red-hot  iron  it  will  at  first  burn  rapidly,  and  then  more  dowly 
till  the  oxygen  is  nearly  consumed.  The  combustion,  however, 
may  be  renewed  by  occasionalljr  lifting  tiie  receiver  slightly,  so  as 
to  introduce  fresh  supplies  of  air  from  time  to  time,  tiu  the  phos- 

How  many  acid  eojapounda  of  phoejphorus  and  oxygen  are  known  to 
exist  ? 
What  ara  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients  in  each  % 
What  are  the  leading  properties  oi( phojspikoroM  acid  ? 
In  what  manner  is. phosphoric  acid  formed  ? 
How  is  it  obtained  m  an  anhydrous  state  t 

*  Introduction  to  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 
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phonis  it  all  burnt,  aud  thus  will  be  fbrmed  a  aaaotitjr  of  anhy- 
drouR  phosphoric  acid,  as  before,  in  the  form  of  nakes  of  snow. 

318.  This  substance  dissolves  in  water  with  a  hissing  noise,  and 
the  evolution  of  ranch  heat;  and  it  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Phosphoric  acid  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  heating  small  frag- 
ments of  phosphorus  in  nitric  acid.  Though  phosphoric  acid  will 
unite  readily  with  water,  on  heating  the  solution  the  greater  part 
of  the  water  may  be  driven  off,  and  if  the  residue  be  exposed  to  a 
low  red  heat  it  melts,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  kind  of  glass,  some- 
times called  glacial  phosphoric  acid.  The  solid  acid  attracts 
water  from  the  air;  it  has  no  smell,  but  an  intensely  sour  taste, 
and  becomes  volatilized  without  decomposition  at  a  bright  red 
heat.  It  unites  with  salifiable  bases  to  produce  the  salts  called 
phosphates,  one  of  which,  the  phosphate  of  soda,  is  used  in 
medicine ;  and  phosphate  of  lime,  or  the  combination  of  this  acid 
with  calcareous  earth,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  bones 
of  animals,  from  the  decomposition  of  which,  as  already  stated, 
phosphorus  is  usually  obtained. 

319.  The  hypophoBphorous  aetd^  is  so  named  as  containing  a 
smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  phosphorous  acid.  The  salts 
formed  by  this  acid  are  all  readily  soluble,  and  highly  deliques- 
cent when  exposed  to  the  air. 

320.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  capable  cf  undergoing  modifica- 
tions, which  materially  influence  its  properties,  without  causing 
any  alteration  of  the  proportions  of  its  constituents.  *^  If  liquid 
phosphorie  acid  be  ||aporated,  and  heated  to  such  a  temperature 
as  may  be  judged  capable  of  expelling  the  chief  part  of  the  water, 
it  is  changed  into  pyrophosphoric  acid :  and  the  same  change 
takes  place  when  the  acid  exists  in  a  salt  combined  with  an  alkali. 
Although  between  phosphoric  and  pyrophosphoric  acid  there  is 
no  known  difference  of  composition,  the  properties  of  each  are 
esse<¥tially  different.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  produces,  with  oxide 
of  silver,  a  white  salt ;  ))hosphoric  acid,  a  jeilow  one  :  the  former 
is  a  less  energetic  acid,  it  has  less  saturatmg  power,  and  is  eveu 
separated  from  its  combinations  by  phosphoric  acid."* 

321.  This  apparent  identity  of  composition  occurs  in  various 
other  compounds,  constituting  the  phenomenon  which  has  been 

How  i«  phosphoric  acid  obtain^ed  in  a  glacial  ttate  f 

What  are  ihe  chief  properties  of  this  acid? 

In  what  form  of  combination  does  phosphorus  exist  in  animals  ? 

What  changes  may  phosphoric  acid  undergo  without  changing  the  pro- 
portions  of  its  constituents? 

What  striking  difference  exists  between  phosphoric  and  pyrofdiosphoirtc 
acid{ 


*  Donovan's  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  in  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  p.  SSI.  See 
abo  Mitscberlich's  Introduction  to  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp  391 — 394 ;  and 
Johnston  on  Chemistry,  in  Report  of  British  Association  for  1832,  pp.  457 — 
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termed  Isomerism.*  Another  instance  of  it  witt  be  found  in  the 
combination  of  phospholrns  whh  hydrogen,  in  the  existence  of  two 
oxides  and  two  chlorides  of  tin,  differing  in  properties,  but  haWng 
the  same  atomic  constitution,  in  some  other  combinations  of  oxy- 
gen with  metals,  and  in  some  of  the  acids  with  compound  radicals. 
Among  the  numerous  carburets  of  hydrogen,  cases  of  a  corre- 
sponding mode  of  union  hare  been  noticed,  giving  rise  to  what  is 
termed  Folymeiism  ;*  and  there  is  another  itind  of  relation  be- 
tween the  combining  proportions  of  bodies  expressed  by  the  term 
Metamerism.*  These  phenomena  have  so  much  similitude,  that 
their  origin  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  a  common  cause ; 
but  the  subject,  which  is  highly  interesting,  requires  further  in- 
vestigation. 

322.  Phosphorus  combines  with  chlorine  in  two  proportions. 
Protoehloride  of  phosphorus  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  phos- 
phorus mixed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  or  perchloride  of  mercury, 
when  calomel,  or  protoehloride  of  mercury  will  be  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the '  sublimate,  and  the  portion  of  its  chlorine, 
which  is  thns  set  free,  will  immediately  combine  with  the  pfaos- 

Iihcrus.  Protoehloride  of  phosphorus  when  first  obtained,  is  a 
iquid  of  a  reddish  colour,  nolding  some  phosphorus  in  solution, 
which  it  deposits  on  standing.  It  then  becomes  transparent  and 
colourless.  Its  specific  gravi^  is  1.45.  It  has  a  suffocating  smell, 
and  gives  off  acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  owing  to  its 
absorbing  water,  which  it  readily  decomposes,  the  hvdroffen  of  the 
water  combining  with  chlorine  to  form  muriatie  acid,  ana  the  oxy- 
gen with  the  phosphorus  to  form  phosphorous  acid.  Its  vapour  is 
combustible ;  and  when  in  a  dry  state,  it  does  not  affect  the  colour 
of  vegetable  blues. 

To  what  phenomenon  is  the  term  Isomerism  applied  t 

What  is  meant  by  Polymerism  ? — Metamerism  ? 

What  two  compounds  are  formed  by  phosphorus  and  chlorine? 

Describe  |he  processor  obtaining  the  prutochloride  of  phosphorus? 

What  are  its  properties  ? 

*  Isomerism  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek  "l<roi,  eoval,  and  Mepof, 
a  part ;  Polymerism  from  noX4(,  numy^  and  Mlpo; ;  and  Metamerism  from 
Mcro,  aceoraing  to,  and  Mepos.  The  ibllowing  explanation  of  these  terms 
is  given  by  Mr.  Johnston:  " Isomeric  bodies  are  those  which  contain  the 
same  absolute  and  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elementa,  and 
have  oonse<ltiently  the  same  atomic  weight.  Polymeric  are  those  which 
cxmtain  the  same  relative,  but  not  the  same  absolute  number  of  atoms  of 
the  same  elements,  and  whose  atomic  weights  are  consequently  unlike. 
Metameric  are  those  which,  while  they  contain  the  some  absolute  and  the 
same  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements,  yet  constitute  sub- 
stances belonging  to  an  entirely  difl[«^rent  cIgubs  of  bodies,  or  a  different  or- 
der of  chemical  compounds." — Reports  of  the  British  AssocuUion  for  1832, 
pp.  435.  436. 

Isomorphism,  (from  the  Greek  "loof,  and  Mojo^iy,  figure,  or  shape,)  corre- 
spondence of  form  between  bodies  composed  of  different  elements,  refers 
to  another  class  of  chemical  phenomena,  brought  to  light  throiiorh  the  re- 
searches of  men  science.  It  occurs  in  crystalline  bodies,  and  will  be  ihr- 
ther  noticed  in  the  Treatise  on  Mineralogy,  »< 
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333.  Perehkride  of  photphorus.^^Whea  pliosphonis  h  intro- 
duced into  ehlorine  gas,  it  takee  fire  Bpoataneously,  barniDgr  with 
a  pale  flamei  and  the  product  is  a  white  pnlveralent  substance, 
which  condeDses  on  ttie  sides  of  the  yessel.  It  is  volatile  at 
temperatares  under  212^,  but  if  heated  under  pressure,  it  fuses 
and  becomes  crystallized  on  cooling.  It  acts  violently  on  water, 
doubje  decomposition  taking  place,  and  hydrochloric  or  muriatic 
acid,''and  phosphoric  acid  bemff  produced. 

324»  Phosphorus  very  readily  combines  with  iodine,  for  when 
these  substances  are  mixed  in  an  exhausted  yessel,  great  heat  is 
evolved  but  no  light,  and  the  result  is  a  reddish  or  oran?e-coloured 
compound,  the  ioaide  of  phoaphorm^  which  powerfully  decomposes 
water.  Periodide  of  phosphorus  is  a  black  compound,  which  may 
be  formed  by  heating  together  its  constituent  parts,  and  like  the 
preceding  it  decomposes  water;  ^^ 

335.  According  to  M.  Balard,  phosphonvP^combines  with  bro- 
mine in  two  proportions,  but  the  compounds  thus  formed  have 
been  but  slightly  examined. 

326.  Phosphorus  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  two  com* 
pounds.  The  former  of  these,  called  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  may 
be  readily  procured  by  heating  phosphorus  in  a  solution  <S  caustic 
potash. 


327.  This  combination  may  be  formed  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  the  preceding  figure.  Let  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  phosphorus'  be  introduced  into  the  small  retorl^  A,  which 
is  to  be  filled  up  to  its  neck  with  the  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  retort  is  to  be  dipped  under  water  in  the 
trough  B ;  then,  on  heating  the  retort  gradually  with  a  lamp,  gas 
will  be  generated,  which  will  rise  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  througii 
the  water,  in  bubbles,  and  these  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air 
will  inflame  with  a  slight  explosion.  When  the  atmosphere  is 
still,  each  bubble  as  it  bursts  produces  an  expanding  ring  of  dense 
vapour,  resulting  from  the  sudden  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
water.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  this  experiment, 
so  as  to  include  as  small  a  portion  of  air  as  possible  in  the  retort. 

How  is  perchloride  of  phosphorus  procured  ? 
How  many  and  what  compounds  does  it  form  with  iodine  ? 
How  many  compounds  does  it  make  with  hydrogen  ? 
How  is  phosphuretted  hydrogen  obtained  ? 

What  peculiar  phenomenon  attends  the  rising  of  bubbles  of  this  gas  into 
the  open  air  ? 
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since  the  first  babbles  of  phospharetted  hydrogen  cas  that  are 
formed  will,  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air  in  the 
retort,  take  fire,  and  the  retort  may  be  broken  by  the  percttssion. 

328.  This  gas  may  also  be  procured  by  dropping  small  pieces 
of  the  compound  called  phosphuret  of  lime,  into  muriatic  actd^ 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and  the  gas  rising  as  before,  will  take 
fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  same  compound  may  be 
obtained  by  heatingin  close  vessels  solid  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  ; 
and  the  gas  produced  by  this  or  ei^er  of  the  preceding  operations, 
may  be  preserved  by  suffering  it  to  pass  into  an  inverted  jar  filled 
with  water,  -when  it  will  rise  to  the  top,  and  gradually  displace 
that  liquid.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless  gas,  with 
a  nauseous  smell,  like  onions  or  asafoetida,  and  a  very  bitter  taste. 
It  loses  its  inflammable  property  by  being  kept  over  water,  which 
absorbs  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  gas,  and  thus  acquires  its  cha- 
racteristic taste  and  odoar.     It  burns  with  great  splendour  in  oxy- 

fen  ga^,  in  chlorine  with  a  beautiful  pale  blue  light,  and  it  also 
urns  in  nitrous  oxide. 

329.  The  gas  which  has  been  styled  bihydmgurei  of  phosphorut^ 
or  hydrophosphoric  gas,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the  solid 
hyd rated  phosphoric  acid,  in  a  small  retort,  and  collecting  the  pro- 
duct over  mercury.  It  is  colourless,  and  resembles  the  preceding 
compound  in  taste  and  smell,  but  is  less  disagreeable.  Though 
it  does  not  infiame  spontaneously  in  atmospheric  air,  it  explodes 
when  heated  to  300%  and  more  readily  when  heated  in  oxygen 
gas ;  it  also  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine.  Professor 
Henry  Rose  has  ascertained  that  this  and  the  preceding  are  iso* 
meric  bodies ;  so  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen, one  which  inflames  spontaneously  in  atmospheric  air,  and 
another  which  is  relatively  non-inflammable,  both  consisting  of  one 
volume  of  phosphorus  in  vapour,  and  three  volumes  of  hydrogen 
gas,  condensed  to  the  bulk  of  two  volumes. 

330.  The  combination  of  phosphorus  with  carbon  was  first 
effected  by  M.  Proust.  Phosphuret  of*carbon  may  be  obtained 
from  phosphuret  of  lime,  by  suffering  it  to  remain  m  water  till  it 
gives  out  no  more  gas;  a  considerable  excess  of  muriatic  acid  is 
then  to  be  added  to  the  liquid,  and  after  agitating  it  a  few  moments 
it  must  be  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  substance  which  remains  on 
it  is  to  be  washed  and  dried.  It  seems  from  this  process  that 
carbon  is  contained  in  phosphuret  of  lime,  as  usuaUy  prepared, 
and  it  is  also  procurea  in  the  process  for  making  phosphorus. 
Phosphuret  of  carbon  is  a  soft  powder,  of  a  dull  lemon  colour, 
destitute  of  taste  or  smell,  which  when  exposed  to  air  absorbs 

How  it  tlie  phosphuretted  hydrogen  obtained  from  phosphuret  of  lime  f 
How  is  the  inflammability  of  this  gas  destroyed? 
How  is  hydrophosphoric  acid  procured  I 
What  are  its  sensible  properties? 
What  chemical  characteristics  does  it  present? 

What  is  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  in  their  two  isomerio 
compoonds  ?    What  is  the  process  fi»r  procormg  phos|4ittret  of  carbon  ? 

l3 
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water,  which  it  deeomposes,  beeomtng  coBTerted  into  phoepbonw 
acid.  Exposed  to  a  red  heat  it  bums,  and  gradoally  giTes  ont  its 
phosphoras,  the  charcoal  remaioing  behind  in  the  form  of  a  black, 
substance,  coated  with  phosphoric  acid,  which  prevents  its  com- 
plete combustion.  When  the  powdered  phosphoret  is  thrown  over 
the  fire  in  small  quantities,  it  forms  beautiful  scintillatioas.       \ 

Sufyhur.  J 

331.  This  substance  is  well  known,  as  being  of  common  oc- 
currence, and  employefd  in  medicine  and  the  arts  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  It  is  oflen  found  in  volcanic  districts,  among  the 
matter  discharged  from  the  craters  of  burning  mountains,  and  in 
several  states  of  combination  it  forms  a  constituent  of  numerous 
minerals.  Flowers  of  sulphur  and  roll  sulphur  differ  only  as  to  their 
state  of  ag^egation.  The  latter  exhibits  a  crystalline  structure, 
especially  if  melted,  and  suffered  to  cool  slowly.  Though  sulphur 
may  be  considered  as  an  insipid  and  almost  inodorous  body,  it  ex- 
hales a  peculiar  smell  when  heated  or  exposed  to  friction.  Heat  and 
friction  also  render  it  highly  electric,  and,  like  sealing-wax,  it  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  When  raised  to  the  temperature  of 
about  180**  Fahrenheit,  it  sublimes,  strongly  exhibiting  its  charac- 
teristic odour;  at  about  220**  it  becomes  fused,  and  if  the  heat  is 
increased  and  continued,  it  forms  a  viscid  semi-solid  mass,  which, 
when  poured  in$o  warm  water,  assumes  the  consistency  of  soft 
wax,  exhibiting  a  red  tint ;  and  in  this  plastic  state,  it  is  used  for 
taking  impressions  of  coins,  medals,  or  sculptured  gems,  as  it 
becomes  quite  bard  on  cooling.  Sublimed  sulphur,  (flowers  of 
sulphur,)  when  examined  by  a  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of 
minute  crystals. 

332.  Sulphur  is  well  known  to  be  highly  inflammable,  com- 
bining with  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air,  even  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  190*^;  though  it  then  burns  but  slowly,  with  a  faint  blue 
light;  but  at  300^  its  combustion  goes  on  rapidly,  with  the 
evolution  of  much  light  and  heat.  In  oxygen  ^  it  bums  brightly, 
producing  a  large  lilac-tinted  flame.  It  combines  with  oxygen  in 
four  different  proportions,  to  form  definite  compounds,  all  of  which 
are  acids,  whose  relative  composition  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Sulphuric  acid  » 100  Sulphur  -|-  U9.136  Oxygen. 

Hyposulphuric  acid  »  100  Sulphur  4- 124.280  Oxygen. 
Sulphurous  acid  =»  100  Sulphur  +  99.420  Oxygen. 
Hyposulphurus  acid  ss  100  Sulphur  +   49.710  Qjpygen. 

In  what  forms  does  sulphur  occur  in  nsture  1 

WhRt  is  the  diflerence  between  the  two  forms  in  which  it  is  met  with 
in  comraerce  ? 

Does  this  substance  necessarily  pass  through  the  liquid  state  in  changinif 
from  a  solid  to  a  vapour? 

In  how  many  proportions  does  sulphur  combine  with  oxygen? 

What  are  the  respective  products  of  these  combinations  ? 
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333.  JSiUphunma  aeid.^-^This  is  a  laaeous  compouDd,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  the  direct  union  of  its  constituents,  when  sulphur 
is  burnt  in  atmospheric  air,  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  or  in 
oxygen  gas.  It  may  also  be  procured  by  boiling  two  parts  of 
mercury  in  three  of  sulphuric  acid ;  or  by  heating  together,  in  a 
small  glass  fetort,  equal  parts  of  powdered  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese and  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  the  former  of  these  processes,  the 
mercury  partially  decomposes  the  sulphuric  acid,  becoming  oxi- 
dated by  uniting  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  and  sulphurous 
acid  gas  is  thus  formed.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sulphur  attracts 
from  the  metallic  peroxide  a  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  gaseous 
acid  is  produced  as  before. 

334.  This  gas  must  be  collected  and  preserved  over  mercury, 
as  water  absorbs  more  than  thirty  times  its  Tolume  of  it.  It  com* 
municates  to  water  the  odour  of  burning  brimstone,  and  an  astrin- 
gent acid  taste.  At  first  the  solution  bleaches  vegetable  colours, 
but  after  being  kept  some  time,  "it  changes  blue  colours  to  red. 
The  ^8  equally  effaces  colours,  and  it  is  therefore  used  in  bleach- 
ing silk,  cotton,  straw,  and  other  substances.  It  has  likewise  the 
.property  of  checking  vinous  fermentation,  and  it  is  hence  occasion- 
ally employed  in  the  processes  of  brewing  and  mixing  wines.  This 
gas  is  not  inflammable,  extinguishing  Earning  bodies  which  are 
plunged  into  it;  hence  when  the  soot  is  on  fire  in  a  foul  chimney, 
if  it  be  filled  with  the  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  by  heating  sul- 
phur below  on  an  iron  plate,  the  fire  will  be  put  out,  as  the  soot 
cannot  burn  in  an  atmosphere  of  this  gras.  It  is  speedily  destruc- 
tive to  animals  confined  in  it. 

335.  Sulphurous  acid  may  be  condensed  to  the  liquid  state,  by 
exposure  to  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  two  atmospheres,  «t 
the  temperature  of  45^,  and  by  means  of  intense  cold,  independent 
of  pressure.  In  this  form  the  specific  gravity  has  been  estimated 
at  1.45,  and  it  boils  at  14^,  inducing  ^e  speedy  coi^elation  of 
liquids  in  contact  with  it  by  its  rapid  evaporation. 

336.  Sulphuric  add. — ^The  quantity  of  oxygen  contained*  in  this 
acid  is  just  half  as  much  a^n  as  that  in  the  preceding  compound, 
and  therefore  sulphuric  acid  may  be  produced  by  combining  sul- 
phurous acid  with  an  additional  portion  of  oxyg?en.  The  acid 
|ras  will  not  unite  with  oxygen  when  simply  mixed  with  it,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  some  other  body ;  but  if  water  be  present 
the  combination  may  be  effected.  Thus  when  oxygen  gas  is 
inclosed  in  an  inverted  jar  over  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  the  oxy^n  will  be  slowly  absorbed,  and  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  thus  obtained,  largely  diluted  with  water,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  may  be  expelled  by  evaporation. 

337.  This  acid  is  used  for  numerous  purposes,  and  is  there- 
How  is  sulphurous  acid  obtained  ? 

What  chemical  efiects  does  it  produce  ? 

How  is  the  extinction  of  fire  in  chimneys  by  throwing  sulphur  mto  the 
fire  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
In  how  many  ways  may  sulphurous  acid  be  condensed  into  a  liquid? 
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fore  maniifactared  on  an  extendire  scale,  the  process  gfenerally 
adopted  being  founded  on  ttie  same  principle  with  that  just 
described.  It  consists  essentially  in  burning  a  mixture  of  about 
eight  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  of  nitre,  (nitrate  of  potash,)  in  a 
close  chamber  lined  with  lead,  and  containing  water.  Here  sul- 
phurous acid  is  first  formed  from  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur, 
and  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  c^  potash  furnishes 
the  additional  quantity  of  oxygen,  to  form  sulpharic  acid,  when 
the  products  o(  the  combustion  come  in  contact  with  the  water. 
The  acid  thus  procured  is  afterwards  concentrated  by  boiling,  and 
purified  by  distillation. 

338.  Another  method  of  obtaining  this  acid  is  from  the  decom- 
position of  sulphate  of  iron,  or  the  compound  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxide  of  iron,  when  distilled  from  earthen  retorts  in  u 
rererberatory  furnace.  The  salt  used  in  this  operation  bein? 
called  men  vitriol,  or  martial  vitriol,  the  acid  which  it  produced 
received  the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol,  with  reference  to  its  consist- 
ence and  general  appearance.  This  acid  emits  whitish  or  gray 
vapours  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  if  it  be  distilled  with  a  gentle 
heat,  and  the  receiTcr  kept  cool  with  snow  or  pounded  lee,  a 
transparent  colourless  vapour  will  pass  over,  ana  become  con- 
densed into  a  crystalline  solid,  resembling  fibres  of  asbestos, 
which  is  the  pure  acid. 

339.  The  anhydrous  acid,  thus  prepared,  is  so  extremely  vola- 
tile, that  it  rises  in  fames  at  a  low  temperature,  and  greedily 
attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  Liquid  sulphuric  acid  consists  of 
81.63  parts  by  weight  of  the  pure  or  anhydrous  acid,  and  18.37  of 
water.  It  then  forms  the  oily  fluid  already  described,  which  has 
the  specific  ^vity  of  1.85,  which  boils  at  600^,  and  freezes  at 
15^,  undergoing  in  the  solid  state  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
traction. It  readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air,  whence  its 
application  in  many  processes  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gases 
free  from  aqoeous  vapour.  'When  mingled  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water,  it  produces  a  high  degree  of  heat.  The  con- 
centrated acid  acts  as  a  caustic  when  applied  to  the  skin,  and  it 
blackens  and  corrodes  both  animal  and  vegetfible  substances. 
According  to  Dr.  Ure,  the  solid  or  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  if 
dropped  on  paper,  will  bum  holes  in  it  as  readily  as  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  when  dropped  into  water  it  hisses  as  if  a  red-hot  coal 
had  been  thrown  into  it :  at  the  temperature  of  64^  it  dissolves 
into  a  thin  liquid.  ^ 

340.  HyjHmUphurmM  Mid  ma^  be  formed  by  digesting  filing 
of  iron  in  water  impregnated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  is 
partially  decomposed,  forming  oxygen  and  hyposulphurous  acid ; 
the  oxygen  combines  with  the  metal  to  form  oxide  of  iron,  whioh 

In  what  manner  may  sulphurous  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid? 
How  18  this  acid  manufactured  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts? 
Mow  is  the  pure  acid  obtained  ? 

Wliat  are  the  properties  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  ? 
How  may  the  hyposulphurous  acid  be  formed  ? 
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unites  with  the  acid,  and  the  reiralt  is  the  aalt  ealled  hyx>08ul- 
phtte  of  iron,  remaininff  in  solution  in  the  water*  Yarioas  com- 
pounds of  this  acid  with  bases  may  be  obtained  by  other  processes ; 
out  it  seems  questionable  whether  it  can  be  procured  in  an  un« 
combined  state.  Dr.  Thomson  announced  the  production  of  an 
acid  of  sulphur  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  than 
the  preceding,  but  less  than  any  of  the  others,  (its  combining 
quantity  of  oxygen  being  a  mean  between  the  hyposulphurous 
uid  the  sulphurous  acids,)  to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  of 
subsulphurous  acid.  But  from  an  analysis  of  hjrposulphite  of 
barytes,  and  other  experiments  of  Professor  Rose,  it  appears  that 
this  acid  consists  of  the  same  constitoents  as  the  hyposulphurous, 
and  in  the  same  proportions,  but  each  atom  contains  double  the 
number  of  atoms  of  sulphur  and  of  oxygen.  It  is,  therefore,  an 
example  of  a  polymeric  compound. 

341.  Hyjxtsulphuric  aexU— When  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  water  in  which  the  powder  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  is 
kept  suspended  by  agitation,  the  metallic  oxide  becomes  partly  de- 
oomposed,  and  the  oxygen  which  it  gives  out  combines  with  the 
sulphurous  acid  in  two  proportions,  iormin^  sulphuric  and  hypo- 
sulphuric  acid.  Both  these  acids  will  unite  with  the  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  to  obtain  the  hyposulphuric  separate,  solution  of 
barytes  must  be  added,  which  will  decompose  the  metallic  salts, 
forming  a  soluble  hyposulphate,  while  the  other  ingredients  will 
be  precipitated.  The  hyposulphate  of  barytes  is  then  to  be  de^ 
composed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  hyposulphuric  acid 
thus  obtained  may  be  concentrated  by  placinpr  it  unaer  the  ex* 
hausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid 
which  may  thus  be  raided  to  the  specific  gravity  of  1.347,  is  an 
inodorous  liquid  which  reddens  litmus  paper.  It  forms  soluble 
salts  not  only  with  barytes,  but  likewise  with  lime,  strontia,  and 
protoxide  of  lead ;  thus  essentially  differing  from  the  sulphuric 
acid. 

y  342.  Sulphur  does  not  appsffently  combine  with  nitrogen,  but 
with  hydrogen  it  forms  two  compounds,  both  which,  like  acids, 
unite  with  iSe  alkaline  and  other  bases  to  form  a  kind  of  salts. 
That  which  contains  the  smaller  proportion  of  sulphur,  has  been 
called  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  and  sometimes  hydrosulphurie^  or 
hydrothionic*  acid.  It  may  be  formed  indirectly  by  pouring  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted,  on  combinatioDs  of  iron  or  other  metals  with 
sulphur.  It  is  a  colourless  transparent  gas,  readily  absorbed  by 
water,  uid  has  a  very  offensive  smell,  similar  to  that  observable 
in  putriTeggs,  or  in  the  washings  of  a  foul  gun-barrel ;  the  peculiar 

How  the  hvposulpburic  7 

What  are  the  chemical  properties  of  this  acid  which  distinguish  it  firom 
the  sulphuric  ? 
How  many  compounds  are  produced  between  hydrogen  and  sulphur! 
How  is  hy[drosul])huric  acid  obtained  ? 
What  are  its  sensible  and  what  Its  chemical  properties  ? 

*  From  the  Greek  "YJop,  vMtert  and  6croi^,  ndphur. 
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odour  in  diese  and  other  cases  of  its  occarenee,  dependiiftff  on  the 
presence  of  this  gas.     Hydrosulphuric  acid  appears  to  be  com- 

fiosed  of  100  parts  by  weight  of  salphar,  and  6.184  of  hydrogen, 
t  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  combines  with  many  of  the  salifiable 
bases,  forming  a  class  of  salts  called  hydrosulphates,  which  are 
decomposed  by  all  the  oxygen  acids  except  the  carbonic. 
.  343.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  inflammable,  burning  when 
mixed  with  common  air  or  oxygen,  but  it  extinguishes  other  bam- 
ing  bodies  immersed  in  it.  It  tarnishes  quicksilver,  gold,  and 
mercury,  and  blackens  white  oxide  of  lead,  (ceruse,)  or  that  of 
bismuth. 

One  of  the  modes  in  which  this  pro- 
perty of  reducing  the  oxides  of  metal  pos- 
sessed by  hydrosulphuric  acid  may  be  ex- 
hibited, IS  shown  m  the  annexed  figure. 
The  figure  is  to  be  drawn  on  a  large  scale 
in  acetate  of  lead,  which,  until  acted  on 
by  the  acid,  will  remain  colourless,  but 
when  a  s|ream  of  the  gas,  also  invisible, 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  still  moist  sur- 
face, the  lines  traMsed  instantly  beconoe 
black.  The  oxide  of  lead,  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  acetate  of  lead,  yields  its 
oxygen  to  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrosul- 
phuric acid,  while  the  lead  itself  combines  with  the  sulphur  of  the 
gas  to  form  sulphuret  of  lead,  the  black  colour  of  which  constitutes 
the  visible  lines  of  the  picture.* 

344.  It  is  highly  noxious  to  animal  life  when  respired,  and  it 
has  been  said  that  a  horse  has  been  known  to  perish  in  air  con- 
taining only  ^1^  part  of  this  gas.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  em*- 
ployed  medicinally,  when  largely  combined  with  water,  beingr 
used  in  this  state  for  bathing,  and  taken  internally.  Many  roiner^ 
springs  derive  their  sensible  qualities  from  the  hydrosulphuric 
gas  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

345.  Biaulphsiret  of  hydrogen^  or  supersulphuretied  hydrogen, 
called  also  hydrosuJphurous  acid,  is  a  compound  containing  a 
larger  portion  of  sulphur  than  the  former.  It  is  a  yellow,  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  greatly  resembling  in  its  smell  and 
taste  the  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

346.  Sulphur  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  a  volatile  liquid, 
which  exhibits  a  red  colour  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  and  a 
greenish-yellow  tint  by  transmitted  light.    This  compound  called 

What  ere  the  proportions  of  its  ingredients  7 
How  may  its  action  on  a  salt  of  lead  be  produced  f 
Describe  the  sympathetic  picture. 
What  are  the  efiects  of  this  acid  on  animal  life  7 
In  what  natural  situations  does  this  gas  occur  ? 


*  The  figure  has  been  derived  from  Dr.  Hare,  who,  in  his  Compendium^ 
calls  it  the  sympathetic  picture. 
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ehhride  of  sulphur  may  be  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine 
thrdagh  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  by  heating  the  latter  in  dry  chlorine 
MfiB*  It  has  a  strong  peculiar  smell,  and  a  hot  acid  taste ;  but  it 
does  not  affect  yegetable  blue  colours  unless  water  be  present, 
•  ^hich  decomposes  it.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  many  other  sub- 
stances; but  it  readily  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and 
holds  them  in  solution.  It  decomposes  ammonia,  and  likewise 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  decomposed  by  mercury,'  heat  being 
given  out,  sulphur  deposited,  and  chloride  of  mercury  formed. 

347.  Sulphur  combines  with  iodine  when  they  are  exposed  to- 
gether to  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  is  a  black  crystallizable 
substanee  named  iodide  of  sulphur.  It  becomes  decomposed  by  a 
degree  of  heat  not  much  beyond  that  reauired  for  its  formation, 
the  iodine  in  this  case  being  driven  off  in  tne  form  of  vapour. 

348.  Bromide  of  sulphur  is  produced  when  bromine  and  sulphur 
are  digested  together.  This  compound  is  a  red  liquid,  fuming  when 
exposed  to  air,  which  scarcely  acts  on  paper  tinged  with  litmus, 
unless  mpisture  be  present,  when  it  ^changes  the  blue  colour  to 
red.  It  acts  violently  on  water  at  the  boiling  point,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  being  given  out,  and  hydrobropio  and  sulphuric  acids 
formed. 

349.  Sulphuret  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  sulphur  through  a  porcelain  tube,  containingf  small  pieces  of 
charcoal,  quite  free  from  moisture,  and  made  red-hot,  placing  the 
tube  somewhat  inclined  across  a  chafing-dish,  or  by  distilling 
about  six  parts  of  yellow  iron  pyrites  (bisulphuret  of  iron)  with 
one  of  charcoal ;  and  the  product  in  either  case  may  be  suffered  to 
fall  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  into  a  jar  of  water,  the  tube  dip- 
ping beneath  its  surface.  The  sulphuret  of  carbon  passing  over 
m  a  state  of  vapour,  will  be  condensed  by  the  water  to  a  liquid,^ 
which  may  be  purified  by  redistillation,  at  a  low  temperature,  over 
chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime.)  The  compound  thus  ob- 
tained is  a  colourless,  transparent  fluid,  with  a  pungent  and  some- 
what aromatic  taste,  but  a  most  nauseous  and  fetid  smell.  It  is 
highly  volatile,  boils  at  a  temperature  of  about  106°,  and  has 
never  yet  been  congealed  by  artificial  cold.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  1.372.  From  its  extreme  volatility  it  has  been  employed  with 
advantage  to  produce  a  very  low  temperature  by  evaporation.  , 

350.  If4he  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  covered  witn  lint  wetted 
with  this  liquid,  the  mercury  will  sink  rapidly  from  60°  to  zero 
of  Fahrenheit ;  and  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
the  temperature  may  be  reduced  even  to  80°  below  zero,  so  that 

How  is  chloride  of  sulphur  obtained  ? 

How  does  sulphur  react  with  iodir^e  ? 

What  are.  the  properties  of  the  resulting  compound  f 

What  are  the  properties  and  eflects  of  bromide  of  sulphur? 

How  is  sulphuret  of  carbon  procured  ? 

In  what  state  is  the  sulphuret  of  carbon  obtained  ? 

What  are  its  chemical  properties  ? 

For  what  purpose  has  it  been  employed  7 
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mercury  may  by  this  means  be  readily  eongealed.  Sulphuret  of 
carbon  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  also  with  oils;  and  it  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
camphor.  It  is  inflammable,  taking  fire  in  the  air  at  a  low  tern* 
perature,  and  burning  with  a  blue  f&me;  and  its  combustion  in 
oxygen  jgas  produces  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids. 

351 .  iSulpkuret  of  phosphorus. — Salphur  unites  with  phosphoms, 
when  it  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  phosphorus  melted  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  about  150^.  It  may  be  also  formed  by  fusing 
together  those  inflammable  bodies  in  an  exhausted  vessel.  The 
compound  is  a  reddish-brown  crystallizable  substance,  which  be- 
comes fluid  at  about  40^.  It  does  not  readily  decompose  water, 
but  it  is  more  inflammable  than  phosphoms,  and  may  be  used  like 
the  oxide  of  phosphorus  for  lighting  matches. 

Selenium, 

35^.  This  is  a  rare  and*  singular  substance,  discovered  within 
the  last  tw^ty  years,  by  Professor  Berzeiius,  while  examining 
sulphuric  acid,  manufactured  from  pyrites  ^sulphuret  of  iron)  pro- 
cured at  Fahliib,  in  Sweden.  Selenium,  like  salphur,  is  capable 
of  subsisting  under  the  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous  form ;  bemg  a 
solid  at  common  temperatures,  and  at  the  heat  of  above  lOO** 
becoming  liquid.  It  was  observed,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  pyrites  of  Fahlun,  deposited  a  reddish  matter, 
which  in  burning  gave  out  a  particular  smell,  and  which  consisted 
principally  of  sulphur,  having,  however,  mixed  with  it  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  selenium.  This  substance  has  been  sinee 
found  in  severed  of  the  metallic  ores  from  the  Hartz  mines,  and 
among  some  of  the  volcanic  products  of  the  Lipari  Islands ;  and  in 
England,  in  the  pyrites  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

353.  The  processes  for  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  state  are  laborions 
and  difficult,  when  it  is  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  naturally  found  in  combination  ;  but  it  may  be 
most  readily  procured  by  decomposing  one  of  its  compounds  with 
oxygen  (selenic  acid.)  Selenium  in  the  state  of  powder  has  a 
deep  red  colour.  Its  particles,  when  compressed,  unite ;  and  when 
warm  it  is  very  ducUle,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  threads, 
the  colour  of  which  is  red  if  viewed  by  transmitted,  mA  gray  by 
reflected  light.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  of  about  600^,  and  is 
converted  into  a  yellow  vapour,  forming,  when  condensed,  dark 
drops,  which  run  together  like  c[uicksilver ;  and  when  heated  in 
large  vessels,  or  in  the  open  air,  it  forms  a  sublimate  like  flowers 

In  what  liquids  may  it  be  dissolved  ? 

What  are  ^e  products  of  its  combustion  ? 

By  what  means  may  sulphur  be  made  to  unite  with  phosphomt  ? 

When  and  by  whom  was  selenium  discovered  ? 

For  what  purpose  may  this  compound  be  employed  in  the  arts  ? 

In  wbit  situation  has  this  substance  been  found  in  nature? 

What  IS  the  colour  of  selenium? 
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of  unlpfaur,  bnt  of  a  red  coloar.  Whoti  heated  in  the  ilame  of  a 
candle  by  a  stream  of  air  from  a  blowpipe,  it  yields  a  peculiaff  strong 
smell,  resembling  that  of  horseradish*  It  presents  some  analogies 
With  snlphur,  bat  is  abont  double  the  specific  gravity  of  that  sub* 
stance,  and  is  a  non-electric,  whence  some  chemists  have  been 
disposed  to  reckon  it  among  the  metals.  It  differs  from  bodies  ^f 
that  kind,  however,  in  being  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  a 
very  imperfect  condnctorof  heat. 

354.  With  oxygen  selenium  forms  at  least  two  eompoands,  one 
called  selenioas  acid  and  the  other  selenic  acid. 

Selenious  (ictd.> — When  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  is  passed  over 
selenium  heated  to  its  boiling-point,  it  bums  with  a  pale  blue- 
green  flame,  and  this  acid  sublimes,  and  may  be  condensed  if 
received  in  a  cold  vessel,  forming  long,  brilliant,  prismatic 
crystals.  It  has  a  hot,  sour  taste,  and  a  isharp  odour.  It  dissolves 
in  warm  water,  and  also  in  alcohol.  It  forms  precipitates  in  the 
solutions  of  silver  and  of  lead,  and  combines  in  various  proportions 
with  several  salifiable  bases. 

355.  Selenic  acid  may  be  obtained  bjr  dissolving  one  part  of 
selenium  in  three  or  four  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
bein^  boiled,  the  selenium  will  decompose  the  nitric  acid,  and  a 
solution  of  selenic  acid  will  be  formed,  which  may  be  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  capsule ;  or  if  the  solution  be  only  con- 
centrated, the  acid  will  crystallize  in  hexaedral  prisms*  l^lenic 
acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  strong  sour  taste.  It  powerfully  attracts 
water,  and  gives  out  much  heat  when  mix^ed  witK  it.  It  reddens 
vegetable  blues,  and  when  exposed  to  heat  it  becomes  volatilized 
without  decomposition.  When  it  is  boiled  with  muriatic  acid, 
selenious  acid  and  chlorine  are  evolved,  and  the  selenio-muriatic 
acid  which  isr  formed  dissolves  gold  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  nitro-muriatic.  ,Zinc  and  iron  are  dissolved  by  this  acid,  while 
hydrogen  is  given  off;  and  copper  dissolves  with  the  production 
of  selenious  acid.  It  likewise  dissolves  gold,  but  not  platina* 
The  affinity  of  selenic  acid  for  the  salifiable  bases  appears  to  be 
little  inferior  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  the  compounds  it  forms 
with  them  ret^uire  further  examination. 

•356.  Selenium  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine.  Protochlo^ 
ride  of  selenium,  which  may  be  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  g^s 
over  selenium,  is  a  brown  liquid,  heavier  than  water;  and  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  decomposition  takes  place,  and 
muriatic  and  selenious  acids  are  formed.  The  protochloride  may  be 
changed,  by  the  addition  of  chlorine,  into  perchloride,  which  is 

How  ifl  it  effected  by  'heat  ? 

How  does  it  compare  wiih  sulphur  in  specific  gravity  ? 

How  many  eompoonds  does  it  form  with  oxygen  f 

What  are  the  peculiar  properties  of  selenious  acid  f 

How  is  selenic  acid  obtained  ? 

What  chemical  effects  does  this  acid  exhibit  ? 

With  what  metals  does  it  enter  into  combination  ? 

How  many  compounds  does  seleniunfibrm  with  chlorine  ? 

What  i«  the  character  and  composition  of  the  protochloride! 
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' «  white,  solid,  erystallizable  substanee,  fonning  with  wtlef  a. 
coloorleBS  sour  somtion. 

357.  Selenium  likewise  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  a 
gaseous  compound  termed  hydroaehnic  acid,  or  seleniuretted  hy^ 
drogm.  It  may  be  most  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  seleniuret 
of  iron  in  muriatic  acid.  The  compound  dissolves  in  water,  and 
the  solution,  which  gradually  acquires  a  reddish  tint,  has  sonae- 
what  the  smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  communicates  a  brown  tint  to  the  skin.  Hy- 
droselenic  acid  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  combined  action 
of  air  and  water;  and  it  is  therefore  absorbed  by  moist  substances, 
to  which  it  gives  a  red  colour.  A  thin  mass  of  caoutchouc  may 
thus  be  stained  red  throughout  its  substance.  This'gas  acts 
most  injuriously  on  the  mucous  membranes;  and  therefore  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  trachea,  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  its 
reception,  while  making  experiments  on  it,  as  its  operation  is 
not  only  painfully  stimalating,  but  might  also  be  productive  of 
serious  mischief. 

METALLIC  CLEBfENTS. 

358.  The  metals  form  in  some  respects  a  heterogeneous  collec- 
tion  of  substances  :  among  them  are  ^  be  found  the  heaviest 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  gold  and  platiua ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  potassium  and  sodium  are  inferior  fn  specific  eravity 
to  water;  gold,  silver,  platina,  and  palladium,  are  m  the  highest 
degree  malleable  and  ductile ;  but  antimony,  cobalt,  manganese^ 
and  arsenic,  with  some  others,  are  so  brittle  that  they  may  be 
reduced  to  powder  by  percussion.  The  metals  also  diner  ^eatly 
one  from  another  in  hardness,  colour,  and  capacity  for  yielding 
sound ;  and  though  they  are  all  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,, 
they  vary  as  to  their  relative  power  of  conduction.  Mercury,  as. 
is  well  known,  is  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  a 
liquid,  and  it  requires  a  degree  of  cold  far  below  that  of  freezing 
water  to  reduce  it  to  the  solid  state :  platina  has  the  opposite 
property  of  remaining  solid  when  exposed  to  the  utmost  heat  of  a 
smelting  furnace,  though  it  may  be  fused  by  the  flame  of  an  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  or  by  means  of  a  Voltaic  battery. 

359.  Other  metals  display  intermediate  degrees  of  fusibility  i 
thus  potassium  and  sodium  melt  at  temperatures  below  that  of* 
boiling  water,  tin  becomes  fused  at  442*^  Fahrenheit,  bismuth  at. 
497^,  and  lead  at  6 IS*' ;  and  an  alloy  composed  ef  these  three 
metals  in  certain  proportions,  dissolves  at  the  boiling-point  or 
water.    It  appears  probable  that  silver  melts  at  2194°,  gold  at 

What  compound  may  selenium  produce  with  hydrogen? 
How  is  it  obtained,  and  what  are  its  characters? 
What  etiects  does  it  produce  on  the  animal  system  ? 
What  diversities  in  character  are  found  among  the  metals  ? 
What  are  some  of  the  striking  divenities  in  the  melting  points  of  difier* 
ent  metals  t 
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S590®,  copper  at  2842**,  cast  iron  at  3080®,  and,  according  to  MM. 
Clemen^  and  Desonnes,  soft  or  pure  iron  at  3945",*  but  these 
last  estimates  are  rendered  somewhat  questionable  by  the  difficiiity 
of  measuring  the  temperature  of  intensely  heated  bodies; 

360.  As  to  their  decidedly  chemical  properties,  the  metals  ex- 
hibit much  diversity.  AH  of  them  are  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  sulphur ;  but  in  their 
respective  modes  of  action,  and  the  results  of  their  several  affini- 
ties for  those  boidies,  they  manifest  as  much  contrariety  as  with 
regard  to  their  physical  properties. 

361.  Some  metals  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for  oxygen  that 
they  decompose  water  at  all  temperatures,  and  become  oxidated 
b^  mere  exposure  to  atmospheric  air,  as  is  the  case  with  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  calcium ;  others  decompose  water  but  slowly, 
except  at  a  red  heat,  as  manganese,  zinc,  and  iron.    There  are 

With  what  bodies  do  all  the  metals  combine  ? 

What  circumstances  vary  in  their  respective  modes  of  combining? 

*  The  melting  points  of  silver,  copper,  and  cast  iron,  are  given  from  ex- 
periments with  the  steam  pyrometer.  For  other  temperatures,  see  Scientific 
Class  fiook,  pt  i.  p.  299,  m  which  Mr.  Daniell's  nrat  determinations  are 
given.  His  more  recent  experiments  were,  we  conceive,  liable  to  objection 
from  the  imperfect  exposure  of  his  pyrometer  to  the  melted  mass.  By 
those  experiments,  however,  he  has  given  the  melting  point  of  silver  1873^, 
instead  of  2233°,  as  at  first  published ;  while  Mr.  rrinsep,  by  means  of  a 
gold  bulb  air  thermometer,  obtained  (as  he  supposed)  from  a  mean  of  8  ex- 
periments, the  temperature  of  1825^  for  the  melting  point  of  silver,  but  the 
mcreasing  rate  of  expansion  in  his  gold  bulb  could  not  be  correctly  allowed 
fi>r,  and  he  moreover  applies  an  erroneous  principle  to  calculate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  expanded  air ;  the  latter  may  be  corrected.  Then  one  of 
his  experiments,  his  2dth,  which  he  terms  a  **  silver  melting-heat,*'  gives 
2155^.  The  highest  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  8  experiments  on  which  he  relies, 
gives,  according  to  his  method  of  calculating,  1958°,  and  the  lowest  1718°; 
while  of  three  others  which  he  rejects,  without,  it  is  believed,  assigning 
any  adequate  cause  ibr  the  discrepancy,  the  highest  gave  2358°  aud  the 
lowest  2104°.  The  number  assigned  in  the  text  as  the  meltingr  point  of 
silver,  is  the  mean  of  four  consecutive  experiments,  carefully  made  with  the 
steam-pyrometer,  Aug.  26.  1834,  the  highest  result  being  2293,  and  the 
lowest  2140  degrees. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  difierence  between  Mr.  Daniell's  first 

and  his  second  determination  is  360 

Between  Mr.  Prinsep's,  in  his  adopted  series,  it  is 240*'  1 

In  his  re;6c2^  series  Itself 254° 

Between  his  verv  highest  and  very  lowest  640°, 

In  the  series  with  the  steam  pyrometer  above  referred  to 153°  1 

In  a  series  of  three  experiments  rejected  112°  | 

In  all  those  obtained  by  the  same  instrument  including  the  re- 
jected  296<*J 

Bringing  together  the  determinations. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Daniell's  is 2233*» 

Mr.  Prinsep's  25th  experiment,  vightiy  calculated,  but  without 

allowance  for  the  expansion  of  gold 2155° 

Mean  of  4  experiments  with  steam  pyrometer  21 94^ 

Mean  of  these  3  sets 2194° 
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sereral  others,  incladingr  arsenic,  biamath,  copper,  and  cobalt, 
which  are  incapable  of  decomposing  water  at  any  temperature, 
bat  they  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  when  strongly  heat^.  Mer- 
cury, lead,  nickel,  and  osmium,  do  not  decompose  water,  but  be- 
come oxidated  at  certain  temperatures ;  and  when  their  oxides  are 
more  intensely  heated,  they  are  partially  or  wholly  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  And  there  is  yet  another  class  of  metals,  which 
neither  abstract  oxygen  from  air  or  water  at  any  temperature,  as 

Slatina,  gold,  silver,  and  palladium ;  and  which^  when  their  oxi- 
ation  has  been  effected  indirectly  by  means  of  certain  acids,  are 
reduc^  to  the  metallic  state  at  a  heat  below  redness. 

363.  The  method  of  classification  proposed  by  Professor  Ber* 
zelius,  drawn  from  the  electro-negative  and  electro-positive  pro- 
perties of  the  metals  respectively,  when  it  becomes  completely  de- 
veloped, will  present  the  greatest  advantages ;  and  it  has  already 
been  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  native  mineral  compounds 
with  great  success,  contributing  much  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
nature,  and  their  relations  to  various  other  bodies. 

363.  Connected  with  this  distinction  of  the  metals  into  those 
which  are  electro-negative  and  those  which  are  electro-positive, 
is  that  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  character  of  their  com- 
pounds. The  electro-negative  metallic  bodies,  Arsenic,  tellurinro, 
vanadium,  and  others,  when  united  with  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  constitute  bodies  which  display  the  general  pro- 
perties of  acids,  forming  sur-compounds,  (salts,)  with  metallic 
oxides.  Among  the  electro-positive  metals,  are  those  whose  com- 

.  binations  with  oxygen  most  decidedly  act  the  part  of  bases  in  the 
formation  of  salts.  Hence  all  the  metals  now  known  may  be 
distributed  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  which  form  acids  with 
oxygen,  namely,  arsenic,  antimony,  columbium,  titanium,  chrome, 
molybdenum  tellurium,  tungsten,  vanadium,  uranium,  manga- 
nese, cobalt,  and  tin.  2.  The  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies  and 
earths,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  baryum,  calcium,  strontinm^ 
magnesium,  aluminum,  zirconium,  glucinum,  yttrium  or  ittrium, 
and  thorium.  3.  Those  metals  whose  combinations  with  oxygen 
are  not  regarded  as  acids,  alkalies,  or  earths,  namely,  iron,  nickel, 
zinc,  cadmium,  cerium,  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  mercury,  silver, 
gold,  platina,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium. 

364.  This  is  to  be  considered  as  only  a  provisional  arrangement, 
admitting  of  alteration  to  suit  it  to  the  future  progress  of  disco- 
very. Some  of  the  metals  of  the  third  class,  perhaps,  ought  even 
now  to  be  transferred  to  the  first,  as  gold,  the  peroxide  of  which 
is  capable  of  combination  with  bary  tes,  and  has  therefore  by  some 

What  examples  occur  amonjgr  the  metals  in  which  thev  become  oxidized 
at  certain  temperatures,  but  give  up  their  oxygen  at  higner  points? 

What  distinction  of  the  metals  has  been  made  by  Berzelius  ? 

What  distinction  of  them  is  founded  on  the  character  of  their  com- 
pounds f    What  metals  form  acids  with  oxygen  ? 

What  ones  form  earths  and  alkalies  ? 

What  are  those  which  with  oxygen  simply  form  oxides  ? 
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been  styleNJ  anrie  acid.  The  distinction  between  some  of  the 
metals  of  the  second  and  third  closes  also  is  bat  ineonsiderable. 
The  characters  of  the  bodies  in  the  first  and  seoond  classes  are 
sufficiently  contrasted  ;  and  it  Is  not  improbable  that  those  of  the 
tiiird  class  may  be  ultimately  found  to  be  referable  to  one  or  other 
of  the  former  classes. 


365.  Binary  Combinaiwns  of  the  MetaUie  Elements  of  the  First  Class 
with  Oxygen^  Sulphur^  and  some  oHt&r  Non^metidHe  Elements. 

Arsenic. 

Arsenious  acid,  2  Ars.  3  Ox. 

Arsenic  acid,  3  Ars.  5  Ox.  * 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

Red  sulphuret  of  A.,  (Realgar,)  2  Ars.  2  S. 

Yellow  sulphuret  of  A.  (Orpiment,)  2  Ars.  3  S. 

Persulphuret  of  A.,  2  Ars.  5  S^ 

Chloride  of  A.,  2  Ars*  3  Ch. 

Perchloride  of  A.,  2  Ars.  5  Ch. 

Antimony. 

Oxide  of  A.,  2  Ant.  3  Ox. 
Antimonious  acid,  2  Ant.  4  Ox. 
Antimonic  acid,  2  Ant.  5  Ox. 
Subsulphuret  of  A.,  2  Ant.,  3  S« 
Sulphuret  of  A.,  2  Ant.  4  S. 
Persulphnret  of  A.,  2  Ant.  5  S. 
Subchloride  of  A.,  2  Ant.  3  Ch. 
Chloride  of  A.,  2  Ant.  4  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  A.,  2  Ant.  6  Ch. 

Columbium. 

Oxide  of  C,  1  Col.  2  Ox. 
Columbic  acid,  1  Col.  3  Ox. 
Sulphuret  of  C,  1  Col.  3  S. 
Chloride  of  C,  1  Col.  3  Ch. 

Titaninm. 

Oxide  of  T. 

Titanic  acid,.!  Tit.  2  Ox. 
Sulphuret  of  T.,  1  Tit.  2  S. 
Chloride  of  T.,  1  Tit.  2  Ch. 


How  far  may  this  distinction  be  considered  permanent? 
Repeat  tlie  list  of  metallic  elements  of  the  first  class. 
Name  the  several  compounds  of  arsenic  ? — of  antimony  ? 
What  are  the  names  and  constituents  of  the  compoundn  of  columbium! 
9f  titanium? 

m2 
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Chrome, 

OxideofC,  3Chr.  3  0x. 
Deutoxide  of  C,  1  Chr.  2  Ox 
Chromic  acid,  1  Chr.  3  Ox. 
Salpharet  of  C. 

Molybdenum. 

Oxide  of  M.,  1  Mol.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  M .,  1  Mol.  2  Ox. 
Molybdic  acid,  1  Mol.  3  Ox. 
Sulphuret  of  M. 
Chloride  of  M.,  1  Mol.  1  Ch. 
Bichloride  of  M.,  1  Mol.  2  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  M.,  1  Mol.  3  Ch. 

Tellariom. 

TellarooB  acid,  1  Tel.  2  Ox. 
Telluric  acid,  1  Tel.  3  Ox. 
Telloret  of  hydrogen,  1  Tel.  1  H. 
Solpharet  of  T.,  1  Tel.  2  S. 
Peraulphuret  of  T.,  1  Tel.  3  S. 
Chloride  of  T.,  1  Tel.  1  Ch. 
Bichloride  of  T.,  1  Tel.  2  Ch. 

Tungsten. 

Oxide  of  tungsten,  1  Tun.  2.  Ox. 

Sulphuret  of  T.,  1  Tun.  2  S. 
Persulphuret  of  T.,  1  Tun.  3  S. 
Chloride  of  T.,  1  Tun.  2  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  T.,  1  Tun.  3  Ch. 

Vanadium. 

Oxide  of  v.,  IV.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  v.,  1  V.2  0x. 
Vanadic  acid,  1  V..3  Ox. 
Sulphuret  of  v.,  1  V.  2  S. 
Persulphuret  of  V.,  1  V.  3  S. 
Chloride  of  v.,  1  V.  2  Ch. 
Perchldride  of  V.,  1  V,  3  Ch. 

Uranium. 

OxideofU.,  lU.  1  Ox. 
Uranicacid,  or>a  ^r  g  Ot 
Peroxide  of  U.  5^  U.  3  Ox. 
Sulphuret  of  U.,  2  U.  3  S. 

Vbat  are  the  names  and  constituents  of  the  compounds  of  chrome  f— or 
vtenum  ?— of  tellurium !— of  tungsten  I— of  yaoadium !— of  ufaniun  I 
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'  Manganese. 

ri  Man.  1  Ox. 
1  Man.  3  Ox. 
Oxides  of  M.<  2  Man.  3  Ox. 
3  Man.  4  Ox. 
L4  Man.  7  Ox. 
Mangraneseons  acid,  1  Man.  3  Ox. 
Manganesio  aoid,  3  Man.  7.  Ox. 
Chloride  of  M.,  1  Man.  1  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  M. 
Sulphuret  of  M.,  1  Man.  1  S. 

Cobalt, 

Oxide  of  C,  1  Cob.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  C,  2  Cob.  3  Ox. 
Cobaltic  acid,  1  Cob.  2  Ox. 
.  Chloride  of  C.,1  Cob.  1  Ch. 
Sniphuret  of  C,  1  Cob.  1  S. 
Persulphuret  of  C,  1  Cob.  2  S. 

Tim 

Oxide  of  T.,  1  Tn.  1  Ox- 
Stannic  acid,  or  7  ,  rp„  «  n«. 
Peroxide  of  T.   jlTn.2  0x. 
Heniichloride  of  T.,  2  Tn.  1  Ch. 
Chloride  of  T.,lTn.  1  Ch. 
Bichloride  of  T.,  1  Tn.  2  Ch 
Sulphuret  of  T.,  1  Tn.  1  S. 
Bisulphuret  of  T.,  1  Tn.  2  S. 
Phosphuret  of  T.,  3  Tn,  2  Ph. 

366.  Anenie. — ^The  substance  popula^  known  under  the  desig- 
nation of  arsenic,  is  the  arsenions  acid,  one  of  the  compounds  of  the 
metal  with  oxy^n.  In  the  metallic  or  uncombined  state  arsenic  is 
of  a  grayiah-white  colour,  shining  brightly  when  untarnished ;  but 
as  it  readily  attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  its  surface  soon  becomes 
duU  whan  exposed  to  it ;  but  it  will  retain  its  lustre  if  kept  under 
water  or  alcohol.  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  very  brittle.  Arsenic 
fuses  readily,  and  becomes  volaultzed  if  heated  in  a  close  vessel 
to  about  360°.  When  thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron,  or  otherwise 
heated  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame, 
subliming  in  the  form  of  a  white  vapour,  having  an  odour  like 
garlic.  The  sublimate,  when  cooled,  crystallizes  in  oetaedrons, 
eonsisting  of  arsenious  acid,  formerly  called  white  oxide  of 
arsenic. 
''367.  This  sobstance,  well  known  as  a  most  virulent  poison. 

What  are  the  names  and  constituentt  of  the  compounds  of  manganese  t 
of  cobalt  f-^M*  tin? 

What  is  the  true  chemical  natore  of  white  arsenic  t 
What  are  the  properties  of  metallic  ai^penic  ? 
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generally  occurs  in  the  state  of  a  compact  saline  mass,  or  heavy 
white  powder.  It  is  very  sparingly  dissolved  by  cold  water ;  but 
too  parts  of  the  boiling  water  will  dissolve  7.77  parts  of  the^cid, 
more  than  half  of  which  remains  suspended  after  the  liauid  be- 
comes cool.  The  arsenic  acid,  which  is  a  deliaaescent,  colourless 
substance,  is  also  poisonous.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  a  strongly 
poisonous,  inflammable  gas.  Both  the  sulphurets  of  arsenic  oc- 
cur as  native  minerals.  Arsenic  becomes  inflamed  when  introduced 
in  a  divided  state  into  chlorine  gas,  and  bums  with  great  splendour. 

368.  Antimony , — What  is  termed  crude  antimony  in  commerce 
is  the  snlphuret  of  this  metal,  which  is  found  in  the  native  state. 
Metallic  antimony  is  a  shining,  hard,  and  brittle  substance,  some- 
what the  colour  of  silver.  It  has  a  laminated  and  imperfectly 
crystalline  texture.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  loses  its  lustre, 
but  is  otherwise  little  altered.  If  rubbed  on  the  fingers,  it  gives 
out  a  peculiar  smell  and  taste.  It  liecomes  fused  at  810^,  and 
sublimes  in  a  white  heat,  combining  with  oxygen.  The  powdered 
metal  takes  fire  when  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  and  bums  with  a 
bright  white  flame.  The  product  is  a  liquid,  which  becomes  con- 
crete at  common  temperatures,  constituting  the  chloride,  formerly 
named,  from  its  consistence,  butter  of  antimony.  The  perchloride 
is  a  Tolatile,  transparent,  fuming  liquid.  Several  preparations  of 
this  metal  are  used  in  medicine,  of  which  the  best  known  and 
most  yaluable  is  emetic  tartar,  or  antimoniated  tartrate  of  potash. 

369.  Coiumbium, — ^This  is  a  dark  gray  metal,  very  difficult  of 
fusion,  and  extremely  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  not  altered  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air ;  but  it  burns  at  a  red  heat,  forming  a  whitish 
oxide.  It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  any  of  the  acids  except  the 
fluoric,  in  which  it  dissolves  with  the  eyolution  of  heat,  and  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas. 

370.  Titanium, — Dr.  Wollaston  found  this  metal  in  the  slag 
of  an  iron  furnace  at  MerthyrTydvil,  in  South  Wedes,  in  the  state 
of  small  cubic  crystals,  of  a  red  or  copper  colour,  and  so  hard  as 
to  scratch  rock  crystal.  It  is  infusible  by  a  common  blowpipe, 
but  beciomes  oxidated  by  continued  heat,  a  purple  film  forming'  on 
its  surface.  No  acid  acts  on  it ;  but  if  it  be  heated  with  nitre, 
oxidation  readily  takes  place.  The  oxide  of  titanium  has  been 
used  for  painting  on  porcelain. 

What  form  has  the  poisonous  compound  when  crystallized  ? 

In  what  proportion  is  it  soluble  in  boilinff  water  f 

How  does  metallic  arsenic  react  with  chlorine  ? 

In  what  form  is  antimony  found  in  commerce  ? 

What  are  the  characters  of  true  metallic  antimony  ? 

At  what  heat  does  it  sublime  ? 

What  is  butter  of  antimony  7 

For  what  purpose  is  antimony  employed  in  medicine  and  in  what  form  f 

What  are  the  exterior  appearances  of  columbium  ? 

How  is  it  affected  by  air  and  heat  f 

What  solventcan  act  upon  this  metal  ? 

Where  and  by  whoib  was  titanium  discovered  ? 

State  its  chemical  character  ai^  relations. 
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371.  Ckrome^  or  Chromium. — This  metal  obtained  its  name  from 
the  Taried  colours  of  its  salts.*  It  is  a  white  and  yerjr  brittle  metal, 
susceptible  of  a  hi^  polish,  and,  according  to  Richter,  slightly 
magnetic.  It  can  be  fused  but  imf>erfectly  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture. No  acids  appear  to  act  on  it  except  the.  fluoric,  which  dis- 
solves it  readily.  When  heated  with  nitre  it  combines  with  oxy- 
gen, forming  chromic  acid.  This  acid  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ; 
and  t)^e  oxide  of  chrome  exhibits  a  green  colour.  Some  of  the 
coloured  gems  owe  their  beautiful  tints  to  this  metal ;  and  it  fur- 
nishes some  fine  pigments  for  enamel  painting  and  calico-printinjr. 
'  372.  Molybdenum^ — ^This  metal  is  said  to  haye  been  obtained  m 
the  state  of  small  grains,  of  a  brittle  texture,  and  of  a  light  gray 
colour ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  undergone  per- 
fect reduction,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  of  fusion.  When 
heated  in  contact  with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it  becomes 
converted  into  a  white  crystalline  sublimate,  which  is  the  molyb- 
dic  acid. 

373.  TV/Ztmum.— This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
acidifiable  metals,  the  nature  and  properties  of  which  have  been 
illustrated  by  the  elaborate  researches  of  Berzelius.f  The  metal 
is  of  a  bright  gray  colour,  and  has  a  foliated  texture :  it  is  brittle, 
readily  fusible,  and  very  volatile.  When  heated  to  full  redness 
in  a  close  vessel,  it  sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  gas,  which 
condenses  in  drops,  and  becomes  crystallized  on  cooling.  The 
smell  of  its  vapour  is  peculiar,  slightly  resembling  that  of  sele- 
nium.^ Tellurium  is  soluble  in  the  nitric  and  the  nitro-muriatic 
acids.  Its  combination  with  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  1  T.4-3 
Ox.  forms  an  acid  capable  of  existing  in  two  states,  the  tellurous 
acid  and  the  paratellurous  acid ;  and  me  compound  of  1  T.+S  Ox. 
has  corresponding  properties,  forming  the  telluric  and  the  para- 
telluric  acids. $*  The  combination  of  tellurium  with  hydrogen  is 
a  gas,  which,  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  manifests  the  properties 
of  an  acid. 

374.  Tungsten, — ^This  metal  is  distinguished  for  its  specific  gra- 
vity, being  about  17^  that  of  water.  It  is  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  very 
hard,  brittle,  and  difficult  of  fusion.  When  heated  in  atmospheric 

Whence  does  chromium  derive  its  name  ? 

What  is  its  appearance? 

How  is  chromic  a(^  produced  ? 

For  what  purposes  n  it  employed  in  the  arts  7 

What  change  have  chemists  been  able  to  produce  on  molybdenum  ? 

For  what  properties  is  tellurium  distinguished  7 

In  what  substances  is  it  soluble  ? 

By  what  circumstance  is  tungsten  distinguished  ? 

♦  From  the  Greek  XpSitapcolour. 

t  See  Johnston  on  Chemistry  in  Report  of  British  Association,  1832,  p. 
471. 

t  Id.  p.  472.  The  odour  of  this  metal,  or  rather  of  the  vapour  of  tellu- 
rous acid,  has  been  compared  with  that  of  radishes.  See  Children's  Essay 
on  Chemical  Analysis,  p.  67. 

$  Id.  pp.  472, 473. 
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air,  it  comtiiaes  with  oxygen^ to  fonn  tangttic  oxide,  a  brown  or 
chocolate-coloured  powder.  This  oxide  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
and  a^tated  in  an  open  vessel,  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomea 
tnngstic  acid,  which  is  a  yellow  powder,  bat  acquires  a  greenish 
hue  by  long  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

375.  Vanadium. — ^The  properties  of  this  metal  most  nearly  cor- 
respond with  those  of  chrome,  and  in  a  natural  arranffement  of 
the  metallic  elements,  it  miffht  be  placed  between  chrome  and 
molybdenum.  In  colour  and  lustre  it  resembles  the  latter  me- 
tal. *'It  is  characterized  by  giving,  in  the  form  of  an  oxide, 
blue  salts  with  acids ;  wiUi  oxygen  forming  a  peculiar  acid, 
which  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition,  and  on  cool- 
ing is  reddish-brown  and  crystalline,  and  which  gives  with 
bases  colourless  neutral  and  orange-coloured  acid  salts.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  behaves  itself  like  chromium,  with  this  charac* 
teristic  difference,  that  the  green  colour  with  borax  can  in  the  oxi- 
dizing flame  be  changed  into  a  pale  yellow.*  _ 

376.  Uranium, — ^This  metal  is  of  a  ffrayish-brown  colour,  pos- 
sessing considerable  lustre,  brittle,  ana  very  difficult  effusion.  It 
does  not  tarnish  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but  when 
made  red-hot  in  an  open  vessel,  it  becomes  oxidated,  forming  a 
dark  green  or  blackish  powder.  The  compound  of  3  U.  -|-  3  Ox., 
is  a  ^yellow  powder,  used  in  painting  porc^ain,  and  which  acts  as 
an  acid,  forming  a  salt  with  barvtea. 

377.  Manganae, — ^This  metal  in  some  of  its  properties,  resem- 
bles iron.  It  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  black  oxide,  with 
charcoal  powder  and  oil,  to  a  most  intense  heat  in  a  wind  furnace, 
and  the  metal  will  then  be  found  in  small  globules,  or  in  the  form 
of  an  imperfect  button,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  It  is  of  a 
dusky-whitish  colour,  and  finely  granular  texture,  softer  than  cast 
iron,  and  very  brittle.  It  is  difficult  of  fusion,  and  is  readily  acted 
on  bv  the  air,  tarnishing,  and  at  length  crumbling  into  a  brown 
powder.  When  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  it  undergoes  combustion, 
and  it  decomposes  the  vapour  of  water  at  a  red  heat.  The  per- 
oxide, 1  M.-f-2  Ox.,  from  its  colour  styled  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, is  frequently  found  native,  and  is  the  general  source  from 
which  the  metal  and  its  compounds  are  procured^  No  change  is 
produced  on  it  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  the  variety  of  native 
oxide,  called  black  wad,  has  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflam- 

What  compounds  of  this  substance  are  formed  with  oxygen? 
.  To  what  metals  is  vanadium  most  nearly  related  ? 
What  two  Ipeoies  of  compounds  does  it  form  with  oxygen  ? 
What  is  die  colour  of  uranium  ? 

"What  compound  of  this  metal  is  employed^  the  arts  and  for  what  pur 
pose? 
How  is  manganese  procured? 
What  effect  has  air  on  this  metal  ? 
What  ingredient  does  manganese  derive  from  water  ? 

♦  See  Johnston's  Rep.  on  .Chem.,  p.  469. 
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mation,  when  well  dried,  and  kneeded  with  linseed  ail.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  does  not  combine  with  acids  or  alkalies ;  but 
such  acids  as  appear  to  dissolve  it,  reduce  it  to  the  state  of  protox- 
ide, with  which  salts  are  formed. 

378.  When  the  peroxide  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  a  green 
mass  is  obtained,  which  being  put  into  water,  furnishes  a  solution, 
the  colour  of  which  sucoessirely  becomes  ffreen,  blue,  purple,  and 
red,  and  ultimately  disappears  entirely ;  wnence  it  has  been  called 
the  chamelion  mineral.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  putting 
equal  quantities  of  the  mixture  of  the  peroxide  and  nitre  into  two 
glasses,  and  ponrihgon  one  hot,  and  on  the  other  cold  water,  when 
the  former  solution  will  exhibit  a  fiiie  green  colour,  and  the  latter 
a  deep  purple,  and  the  shades  will  vary  with  the  alteration  of 
temperature.* 

379.  Cobalt, — ^The  metallic  nature  of  this  substance  was  first 
recognized  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  its  oxide  has  been 
used  in  making  coloured  slass  since  1540.  Cobalt  is  of  a  red- 
dish-gray colour,  and  a  fibrous  or  laminated  texture,  brittle,  and 
difficultly  fusible.  Like  iron  and  nickel,  it  may  be  rendered  mag- 
netic. Neither  air  mtr  water  acts  on  it  at  a  low  temperature,  but 
when  heated  to  redness  in  an  open  vessel,  it  forms  an  oxide  of  a 
very  deep  blue  colour,  and  if  the  heat  be  intense,  the  meted  takes 
fire  and  burns  with  a  red  fiame.  The  chloride  of  cobalt,  combined 
with  water,  forms  Hellot's  sympathetic  ink,  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  digesting  the  oxide  of  this  metal  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
adding  water  till  the  liquid  becomes  of  a  pale  rose  colour.  Any 
thing  written  oh  paper  with  a  clean  pen  dipped  in  this  solution, 
will  be  invisible  till  it  is  slightly  heated,  when  the  writing  will 
appear  of  a  bright  green  tint,  which  vanishes  as  the  paper  cools, 
and  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure ;  but  if  once  strongly  heated,  the 
charaeters  become  permanent.  Acetate  of  cobalt  (uie  salt  formed 
by  oxide  of  cobalt  and  acetic  acid)  dissolved  in  water  constitutes 
an  excellent  sympathetic  ink^  which  may  be  used  like  the  preced- 
ing; but  it  gives  to  paper  a  beautiful  azure  instead  of  a  green 
tint  when  heated.  The  oxide  of  cobalt,  in  combinations  with  si- 
licic acid  and  potash,  forms  smalt,  and  other  blue  pigments  nsed 
in  the  arts. 

380.  Tin, — ^This  is  one  of  the  metals  which  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  obtained  it 

What  ia4he  nature  of  the  action^of  acids  on  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese t 

How  is  chameleon  mineral  obtained  7 

How  may  the  influence  pf  temperature  on  chemical  effects  be  illustrated 
by  this  substance  ? 

How  long  has  cobalt  been  known  as  a  metal  ? 

What  temperature tpiipcessary  to  effect  its  combustion  ? 

What  is  the  composition  and  use  of  Hellot's  sympathetic  inkf 

What  other  compound  of  cobalt  produces  similar  effects? 

*  See  Johnston's  Rep.  on  Cheni'i  pp-  4T7. 482 
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from  Spain  and  Britain.  Its  genial  appearance  is  well  known, 
tin-plate,  consisting  of  slieets  of  iron  coated  with  tin,  being  used 
for  a  mnltiplicity  of  purposes ;  and  tinfoil,  (ieaf-tin,)  employed 
to  line  tea-chests,  ana  wrap  up  articles  which  reauire  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  air.  Tin  is  not  Tery  hard  nor  dnctiie,  but  ex- 
tremely malleable ;  and  when  sheet-tin  is  bent  suddenly,  it  emits  a 
peculiar  sound,  called  by  the  French  eri  (Pitain :  this  metal  has  also 
a  characteristic  odour,  and  a  faint  but  disagreeable  taste.  It  is 
not  affected  by  water  at  common  temperatures,  but  becomes 
tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air.  If  steam  be  passed  oyer  tin 
heated  to  redness,  it  decomposes  the  water,  absorbing  oxygen, 
and  the  hydrogen  is.given  off  in  the  gaseous  state.  The  compound 
of  1  T.  +  2  Ox.,  called  peroxide  of  tin,  is  capable  of  combination 
with  alkalies,  thus  manifesting  the  properties  of  an  acid.  When 
fused  with  glass,  it  forms  a  milk-white  enamel,  useful  for  technical 
purpbses. 

381.  The  substance  called  in  commerce  tin  putty,  is  an  impure 
oxide  of  tin.  This  metal  bums  in  oxygen  gas,  when  heated 
below  its  fusin^-point,  and  it  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  muriatic  acids.  Bichloride  of  tin  is  a  colourless  liquid,  called 
the  fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  from  its  alleged  discoverer,  a 
chemist  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Combinations  of  tin  with 
chlorine  are  used  in  dyin^  and  calico-printing,  and  with  the  solu- 
tion of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  to  form  tnc  purple  powder  of 
cassius,  a  pigment  employed  in  ornamenting  porcelain.  The 
bisulphnret  of  tin  is  a  substance  of  a  shining  yellow  colour,  and  a 
flaky  structure,  which  was  formerly  called  Mosaic  gold  (Jiurum 
Musivum,') 

Binary  ComMnatiom  of  the  MetaUie  JSiementt  of  the  Seomi  Ciaat 
with  Oxygen  and  Chlorine. 

Potassium. 
.    Protoxide  of  P.,  (potash,)  1  Pm.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  P.,  1  Pm.  3  Ox. 
Chloride  of  P.,  1  Pm.  1  Ch. 

Sodium. 

Protoxide  of  S.,  (soda,)  1  Sod.  1  Ox* 

Peroxide  of  S.,  1  Sod.  2  Ox. 

Chloride  of  S.,  (marine  salt,)  1  Sod.  1  Ch. 

What  properties  does  tin  possess  in  a  high  degree  ? 

How  does  it  react  on  the  vapour  of  water  ? 

What  compound  of  tin  manifests  acid  properties  ? 

What  is  meant  by  tin  putty  ? 

What  peculiar  characters  has  the  perchloride  of  tin  t 

What  was  it  formerly  called  ?  ^ 

Of  what  is  powder  ofcatsiiM  composed  f 

What  is  the  nature  of  Mosaic  gold  ? 

Repeal  the  list  of  metallic  elements  of  the  second  class. 

What  are  the  compoundi  formed  with  potassium  f-^with  sodium  f 
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Lithiam. 

Oxide  of  L.,  (lithia,)  1  L.  1  Ox. 
ClilorideofL,lL.  1  Ch. 

Baryum. 

Protoxide  of  B.,  (barytes,)  1  B.  1  Ox, 
Peroxide  of  B.,  1  B.  2  Ox. 
Chloride  of  B.,1  B.  1  Cli. 

Calcium. 

Protoxide  of  C,  (lime,)  1  Cal.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  C,  1  Cal.  2  Ox. 
vOhlwide  of  C,  (muriate  of  lime,)  1  Cal.  1  Ch. 

Strontium. 
.     Protoxide  of  S.,  (strontia,)  1  Str.  1  Oij. 
Peroxide  of  S.,  1  Str.  2  Ox. 
Chloride  of  S.,  1  Str.  I  Ch. 

Magnesium. 

Oxide  of  M.,  (magnesia,)  1  Mag.  1  Ox. 
Chloride  of  M.,  1  Mag.  1  C|i. 

Aluminum. 

Oxide  of  A.,  (alumina,)  2  Al.  3  Ox. 
Chlorideof  A.,2A1.  3Ch. 

Zirconium. 

Oxide  of  Z.,  (zircon  earth«)  2  Zir.  3  Ox. 

Glucinum. 

Oxide  of  G.,  (glucina,)  2  Gl.  3  Ox. 

Yttrium.         ,  ^    ^ 

Oxide  of  Y.J  (yttria,)  1  Y.  1  Ox. 

Thorium.  * 

Oxide  of  T.,  (thorina,)  1  Th.  1  Ox. 

383.  Potassium, — ^This  metal  is  the  basis  of  potassa,  or,  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  be  protoxide  of  potassium.  It  may  be 
procured  by  placing  a  thin  plate  of  pure  caustic  potash,  slightly 

What  are  the  compounds  formed  with  lithium  t — ^baryum  ?— calcium  ? 
strontium  ? — ^magnesium  7 — aluminum  ? — ^zirconium  t— glucinum  f-yttrium  ? 
thoridm  ? 

What  if  the  chemical  nature  of  potkMa  f 
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moistened,  between  two  disks  of  platina,  connected  with  the  op- 
posite wires  of  a  powerful  Voltaic  battery,  when  the  alkali  wul 
oecome  fused  ana  afterwards  decomposed,  its  oxyoen  being 
evol?ed  at  the  positive  wire,  while  the  metal,  in  sm^l  shining 

globules,  will  make  its  appearance  at  the  surface  connected  with 
le  negative  wire.  Potassium  may  also  be  obtained  by  passing 
melted  potash  through  a  red-hot  gun-barrel,  containing  fragments 
of  iron,  which,  at  a  very  high  temperature,  will  decompose  the 
alkali,  by  attracting  its  oxygen,  and  thus  the  metal  will  be  set 
free  as  before.  The  affinity  of  this  metal  with  oxygen  is  so  great, 
that  it  decomposes  most  bodies  which  contain  it,  even  at  very  low 
temperatures ;  and  hence  when  potassium  comes  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air  or  water,  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen  from 
either  of  those  fluids,  and  protoxide  of  potassium  or  potash  is  thus 
produced.  Potassium,  therefore,  cannot  be  preserved  without 
being  secured  from  the  contact  of  air  and  water ;  but  it  may  be 
kept  immersed  in  ether,  or  included  in  exhausted  glass  tubes 
hermetically  sealed. 

384.  Potassium  at  33^  Fahrenheit,  is  a  hard,  brittle  solid,  of  a 
crystalline  structure,  and  of  a  white  colour,  like  silver.  At  about 
50°  it  becomes  malleable  and  ductile,  having  nearly  the  consistency 
of  soft  wax,  and  in  that  state  its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.85 ; 
at  150°  it  is  perfectly  fluid,  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  sublimes 
without  decomposition,  in  the  form  of  a  green  vapour.  It  is  a  good 
conductor,  both  of  heat  and  electricity.  When  this  metal  is 
heated  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame, 
and  is  converted  mto  an  orange-coloured  substance,  which,  on 
cooling,  appears  in  the  state  ot  crystalline  scales.  This  is  the 
peroxide  of  potassium.  The  protoxide  of  potassium,  or  caustic 
potash,  has  a  most  powerful  affinity  for  water,  which  it  readily 
absorbs  from  the  air ;  and  thus  forms  a  definite  compound,  called 
hydrate  of  potash,  composed  of  1  potash  +  1  water. 

385.  The  common  potash  and  pearlash  of  the  shops  consist  of 
this  alkali  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  forming  carbonate  of 
potash.  This  salt  is  commonly  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ley 
produced  by  sleeping  wood-ashes  in  water.  The  decomposition 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  is  effected  by  means  of  caustic  lime, 
which  having  a  stronger  attraction  for  carbonic  acid  than  potash 
has,  it  attracts  the  acid,  and  sets  free  the  alkali  in  the  state  of 
hydrate  of  potash.   This  substance,  when  purified,  is  white^  acrid. 

How  is  its  metallic  base  procured  ? 

In  what  manner  may  it  be  obtained  from  the  reaction  of  jiotaasa  with 
iron? 
In  what  manner  must  potassium  be  preserved  ?    Why  ? 
What  characters  does  potassium  exhibit  at  low  temperatures? 
At  what  temperature  does  it  become  ductile  ? 
What  is  its  melting  point  ? 
At  what  point  is  it  vaporized  ? 

What  conipounds  does  potassium  form  by  combustion  in  oxygen  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  pearlash  ? 
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and  corrosive,  destroying  the  texture  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  speedily  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air,  but  it  may  be  crystallized  in  octaedrons,  by  keeping  a  strong 
solution  of  it  m  water  for  some  time,  in  close  vessels.  It  reddens 
substances  coloured  by  turmeric,  changes  vegetable  blues  to  green, 
and  neutralizes  acids  without  any  effervescence.  It  enters  into 
combination  with  fat  oils,  forming  soft  soaps. 

386.  When  small  quantities  of  potassium  are  introduced  into 
chlorine  gas,  intense  inflammation  takes  place,  and  the  chloride 
is  produced.  This  is  a  white  saline  substance,  of  a  bitter, 
disagreeable  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  may  be 
procured  by  evaporation  in  cubic  crystals.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  potash,  and  it  was 
long  used  in  medicine  under  the  names  of  digestive  salt  of  Sylvius, 
ana  regenerated  sea-salt.  Potassium  has  a  stronger  affinity  for 
chlorine  than  for  oxygen,  since  both  its  oxides  are  decomposed  by 
chlorine  gas. 

387.  Potassium  enters  into  combination  with  iodine  and  with  bro- 
mine, and  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine. 
Potassium  also  unites  with  hydrogen,  sulphur,  selenium,  phos- 
phorus, and  carbon,  to  form  peculiar  compounds.  Alloys  are 
lormed  by  the  combination  of  potassium  with  various  other  metal- 
lic bodies.  The  amalgam  of  potassium,  or  combination  of  this 
substance  with  mercury,  may  be  readily  formed,  by  mixing  them 
together  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the  air.  This  amalgam  may 
also  be  produced  by  placing  a  thin  mass  of  mercury  in  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  glass  vessel,  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  pouring 
over  it  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  then  on  connecting  an 
iron  wire  from  the  negative  pole  of  a  Voltaic  battery  with  the 
mercury,  and  a  platina  wire  from  the  positive  pole  with  the  alkaline 
solution,  into  which  it  must  be  dipped  so  as  not  to  touch  the  surface 
of  the  mercury,  an  amajgam  will  be  formed  with  such  rapidity, 
that  more  than  1200  grains  of  mercury  will  become  combined  into 
a  solid  alloy  with  the  potash  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  amal^m 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  all  other  metals.  Potassium  like- 
wise combines  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  but  when  any  of  its 
alloys  are  thrown  into  water  they  become  decomposed,  potash 
being  formed,  which  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  the  other  Inetal 
is  set  free. 

388.  Sodium, — This  metal,  which  is  the  basis  of  soda  or  mineral 
alkali,  greatly  resembles  potassium,  both  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  properties.  It  may  be  obtained  from  soda  by  similar 
processes  to  those  already  described  for  the  decomposition  of 
potash,  only  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  strong'er  electric  power, 
oj;  a  higher  degree  of  heat.    Sodium  is  a  soft,  malleable  metal, 

How  is  the  carhonic  acid  separated  from  carbonate  of  potash? 
What  are  the  compounds  of  jJbtassium  with  chlorine  ? 
What  peculiar^rqpertv  has  the  amalgam  of  potassium  ? 
Wiiat  difi^en^l^are  ooBervable  between  potassium  and  sodium  ? 

*  c     ^         i 
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which  does  not  heeome  brittle  like  potaisiom  at  39^,  since  at  that, 
temperature  grlobales  of  it  maj  be  welded  together  by'pressDre 
It  is  rather  heavier  than  potassmm,  its  specific  gravity  bemg  0.97. 
In  colour  it  resembles  lead,  but  tarnishes  on  expNOsnre  to  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Its  fusing-point  is  about  190^,  and  it  is  volatile  at  a 
white  heat ;  but  if  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  burns  with  a 
white  light,  accompanied  with  led  spaiks.  In  consequence  of  its 
powerful  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  roust,  like  potassium,  be  preserved 
under  ether  or  naphtha.  Soda,  or  the  protoxide  of  sodium,  com- 
bines with  water,  forming  hydrate  of  soda,  which  is  the  mineral 
alkali  or  natron  of  commerce. 

389.  The  combination  of  sodium  with  chlorine,  (chloride  of  so- 
dium,) is  the  substance  generally  known  as  common  or  marine 
salt.  This  body,  which  exists  largely  in  nature,  especially  in  the 
state  of  rock-salt  and  in  solution  m  sea-water,  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and  soda,  and  hence  it 
was  called  muriate  of  sods.  It  is  now  known,  however,  to  be  a 
substance  of  a  different  class  from  the  proper  salts,  or  con^>ounds 
of  acids  and  alkalies,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  considered 
as  bavins  a  closer  analogy  with  the  alkalies  than  with  the  neutral 
salts.  It  may  be  produced  artificially  by  heating  sodium  in  chlo- 
rine gas,  when  the  metal  bums,  forminff  a  white  compound,  which 
is  the  chloride  of  sodium. '  This  chloride  becomes  decomposed  by 
heating  it  with  potassium,  aud  thus  the  sodium  is  set  free  and 
chloride  of  potassium  produced. 

390.  If  protoxide  ot  sodium  be  exposed  to  heat,  in  chlorine 
gas,  oxygen  will  be  evolved,  and  chloride  of  sodium  formed. 
When  the  protoxide  is  heated  in  hydro-chloric  (muriatic  acid) 
gas,  a  mutual  decomposition  will  take  place,  and  the  products 
will  be  the  chloride  and  water.  The  chloride  of  sodium  crystal- 
lizes in  regular  cubes,  which  decrepitate,  or  fall  into  pieces  with  a 
crackling  noise  when  heated  ;  and  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  redness, 
the  crystals  fuse  without  decomposition,  and  on  cooling  become  con- 
gealed into  a  hard  white  mass.  This  substance,  though  readily 
soluble  in  water,  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Its  general 
properties,  and  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  specification. 

391.  Sodium  unites  with  iodine  and  bromine,  and  among  the 
combustibles,  with  sulphur,  selenium,  and  phosphorus,  but  not 
with  hydrogen.     It  forms  alloys  with  most,  if  not  all,  the  metals. 

392.  Lithium.^'Thia  is  a  metallic  substance  comparatively  of 
rare  occurrence,  having  hitherto  been  found  only  in  the  petal ite, 
spodumene,  lepidoUte,  some  kinds  of  feldspar,  and  a  few  other 
minerals,  and  m  certain  waters  in  Bohemia.     In  these  bodies  it 

What  it  the  melting  point  of  sodium  ? 

By  what  name  is  hydrate  of  soda  known  in  commerce  7    What  is  the 
true  chemical  nature  of  common  salt  ?  What  was  it  formerly  supposed  to  be  f 
How  is  common  salt  acted  on  by  potassfem,  and  what  are  the  resulta  7 
With  which  classes  of  non-metidlic  bodies  does  sodium  unite  f 
In  what  substances  is  lithia  found  I  '^^ 
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exists  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  called  litiiia,  which  exhibits  pro- 
perties partly  resembling  those  of  the  earths,  and  partly  those  of 
the  alkalies.  The  oxide  of  lithium  may  be  decomposed,  like  pot- 
ash and  soda,  by  Voltaic  electricity,  and  the  product  is  a  brilliant 
white  and  highly  combustible  metallic  substance,  bearing  much 
resemblance  to  sodium ;  but  its  properties  have  hitherto  been  very 
little  investigated,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  its  compounds. 
Chloride,  iodide,  fluoride,  and  sulphuret  of  lithium,  have  been  ob- 
tained, but  their  respective  properties  are  but  imperfectly  known. 
Oxide  of   lithium  (lithia)  differs  from  potash  and  soda  in  its 

Sower  of  saturating  a  greater  quantity  of  any  acid,  and  in  forming 
ifficultly  soluble  salts  with  the  carbonic  and  phosphoric  acids. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  alkaline  earths  (lime  and  bary- 
tes)  by  the  greater  solubility  of  its  saline  compouuds  with  the 
sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids ;  and  by  \ts  acting  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonate upon  vegetable  colours,  like  potash  and  soda. 

393.  Jaaryum, — ^This  metallic  body  may  be  obtained  by  nega- 
tively electrizing  its  oxide  (which  is  the  earth  called  barytes)  in 
contact  with  mercury.  An  amalgam  will  thus  be  gradually  formed, 
from  which  the  mercury  may  be  expelled  by  heat.  The  metal 
is  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  with  a  lustre  inferior  to  that  of  cast- 
iron,  and  it  is  about  twice  as  heavy  as  water.  It  speedily  absorbs 
oxygen  when  exposed  to  air,  crumbling  into  a  white  powder, 
which  is  the  protoxide  of  baryum :  and  when  thrown  into  water 
it  suddenly  decomposes  that  fluid,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and 
the  oxide  which  is  formed  dissolving  in  the  water.  The  protox- 
ide of  baryum  (barytes)  is  not  unfrequently  found  among  minerals, 
in  combination  with  either  the  carbonic  or  the  sulphuric  acid, 
with  the  latter  of  which  jt  constitutes  the  substance  called  pon- 
derous spar  (terra  ponderosa.) 

394.  Pure  barytes  has  a  caustic  taste,  turns  vegetable  blue  co- 
lours green,  and  neutrallizes  acids  like  the  alkalies.  It  is  very 
poisonous,  as  likewise  are  all  the  soluble  salts  formed  of  it.  It 
IS  usually  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  gray  powder,  the  specific 
gravity  of  which  is  about  4.  It  is  insoluble  in  'pure  alcohol,  but 
very  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  it  may  be  slaked  like  quick- 
lime, giving  out  a  great  quantity  of  heat  during  the  process.  Per- 
oxide of  baryum  may  be  produced  by  heating  the  protoxide  in 
oxygen  gas,  which  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  gray  compound  is 
formed^  This  substance  is  principally  deserving  of  notice,  as 
having  been  used  by  M.  Thenard  in  the  preparation  of  oxygenated 
water,  of  which  some  account  has  been  already  given. 

Baryum  unites  with  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  and 
also  with  some  of  the  simple  combustibles. 

How  doeg  lithia  differ  from  the  vegetable  and  marine  alkalies  ? 
How  from  lime  and  barytes  ? 
How  is  baryum  procured  ? 

By  what  names  do  mineralogists  distinguish  the  minerals  formed  of  ba- 
ryum ?  ^What  sensible  and  other  properties  belong  to  baryum  ? 
IM  what  chemical  purpose  has  the  peroxide  of  baryum  been  applied  ? 
n3 
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396.  Ca/niim,^-Thit  metal  was  dkcovBied  by  Sir  H.  Biry, 

who  procured  it  in  a  separate  state  from  lime  by  the  aodon  of  a 
Voltaic  batterr.  It  has,  however,  been  obtaioed  io  very  small 
^aantities,  and  but  little  is  known  concerning  its  physical  proper^ 
ties  except  that  it  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver.  When  ex- 
posed to  common  air  the  metal  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  an  in- 
tense white  light,  forming  protoxide  of  calcium,  or  pnre  lime. 
The  amalgam  of  calcium  thrown  into  water  is  decomposed  with 
the  eyolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the  oxygen  ai  the  water  unites 
with  the  calcium  to  form  lime.  The  protoxide  of  calcium  (lime) 
is  a  white  pulverulent  earth,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
most  important  of  all  natural  substances.  In  the  mineral  king- 
dom it  forms  limestone  and  other  rocks ;  it  is  contained  in  many 
vegetable  products,  and  also  forms  the  basis  of  bone  and  other 
anmial  substances.  It  may  be  most  readily  obtained  in  the  state 
of  purity  by  exposing  powdered  calcareous  spar,  or  white  marble, 
to  a  strong  red  heat. 

396.  Pore  lime,  commonly  called  quicklime,  has  an  acrid  and 
alkaline  taste,  corrodes  animal  substances,  and  changes  ve^table 
blue  colours  to  green.  It  is  very  difficultly  fusible,  but  facilitates 
extremely  the  fusion  of  other  mineral  bodies,  as  metallic  ores,  and 
it  is  therefore  employed  as  a  cheap  and  powerful  flux.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  hot  water  takes  up  a  smaller 
quantity  of  it  than  cold,  so  that  when  Ume-water  is  boiled,  the 
lime  is  precipitated.  Lime  absorbs  moisture  from  the  airj  and 
becomes  converted  into  hydrate  of  lime,  as  also  happens  when  it 
undergoes  the  process  of  slaking.  Lime  may  be  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  state  by  placing  lime-water  under  the  exhausted  re- 
coiverofan  air-pump,  together  w|thsalplvuric  acid  in  another  ves- 
sel, the  water  thus  becoming  slowly  evaporated,  imperfect  hexa- 
gonal crystals  will  be  formed,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  lime. 

397.  Calcium  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  oxy<- 

§en  in  two  proportions,  forming,  besides  lime,  a  peroxide  or 
eutoxide.  The  chloride  of  calcium,  which  is  formed  when  pure 
lime  is  heated  in  chlorine,  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  namea 
of  oxymuriate  of  lime  and  bleaching  powder,  extensively  used  for 
various  purposes. 

398.  o/rora/mm.— This  metal  may  be  obtained  from  the  earth 
called  strontia,  which  is  an  oxide  of  strontium,  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  described  for  the  production  of  baryum.  It 
possesses  but  a  moderate  degree  of  lustre,  is  difficult  of  fusion,  and 

What  efiect  resalts  fiom  the  exfXMure  of  calcium  to  oomraon  sir! 
How  does  that  metal  act  upon  water  f 

How  extensive  is  the  protoxide  of  calcium  found  in  nature  ?    - 
How  may  it  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state? 
What  are  its  sensible  properties  f 
For  what  purpose  is  it  used  fn  metallurgy? 

What  remarkable  efifect  has  increase  of  temperature  on  water  satumted 
with  lime  ? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  compound  of  lime  with  chlorine  ?  • 
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not  volatile.  It  ia  conv«ited  into  an  oxide  by  ei^KWnre  to  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  it  also  deccnnposes  water.  The  oxide  of  strontium, 
or  strontia,  derives  its  appellation  from  its  having  been  found  in  a 
mineral,  first  discovered  in  a  lead-mine  at  Strontian,  ii)  Argyll- 
shire, in  which  the  earth  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  Strontia 
is  a  gray  pulverulent  mass,  having  decidedly  alkaline  properties. 
It  may  be  slaked  with  water,  giving  out  inuch  heat,  and  lorming 
a  solid  hydrate,  which  b  re^ily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  When  immersed  in  alcohol,  it  causes 
the  vapours  of  that  fluid  to  burn  with  a  bright  red  flame.  Its  taste 
is  acrid ;  but  it  differs  from  barytes  in  not  being  poisonous.  Stron- 
tium unites  with  chlorine  and  €ome  other  bodies ;  but  its  com- 
pounds have  been  but  slightly  .examined. 

399.  Magnesium, — Sir  H.  Davy  was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to 
procure  magnesium  by  exposing  the  earth,  in  its  pure  state,  to  the 
action  of  the  Voltaic  battery  ;  but  he  succeeded  better  by  galva* 
nizing  solutions  of  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  magnesia,  in  contact 
with  mercury  By  this  means  a  metallic  solid  was  obtained, 
which  sunk  rapidly  in  water,  though  surrounded  by  globules  of 
gas,  producing  magnesia ;  and  it  quickly  changed  in  air,  becoming 
covered  with  a  white  crust,  or  falling  into  a  fine  powder,  which 
proved  to  be  magnesia.  The  metal  has  since  been  obtained  by  M. 
Bussy  from  the  action  of  potassium  on  chloride  of  magnesium, 
heated  to  redness  iq  a  porcelain  tube.  It  appeai*ed  in  the  state  of 
small'  brown  scales,  which,  when  rubbed  in  an  agate  mortar,  left  a 
metallic  trace  of  a  leaden  colour.  It  burns,  when  strongly  heated, 
with  a  red  light,  forming  magnesia. 

400.  The  oxide  of  magnesium,  (magnesia,)  in  combination  with 
acids,  is  abundantly  distribute^  by  nature  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  various  rocks,  and  being  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  and  of  mineral 
springs.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  state  of  sulphate,  from  which 
the  carbonate  is  prepared,  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash 
or  of  soda,  when  a  precipitation  takes  place.  The  oxide  of  mag- 
nesium may  be  obtained  pure  by  exposing  carbonate  of  magnesia 
to  a  strong  red  heat,  and  the  product,  known  by  the  name  of 
calcined  ma^esia,  is  frequently  used  in  medicine.  It  is  a  soft, 
white,  infusible  powder,  having  neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  slightly 
reddens  turmeric,  and  has  some  action  on  the  blue  tint  of  violets, 
turning  it  ^en,  like  alkalies. 

Magnesium  combines  with  chlorine  and  iodine* 

Whence  was  strontium  first  procured  ? 

What  are  its  properties  ? 

What  effect  has  this  metal  on  alcohol  ? 

What  different  methods  have  been  employed  to  obtain  the  metal  mag- 
nesium? 

To  what  extent  does  the  compound  of  magnesium  and  oxygen  present 
itself  in  nature? 

Under  what  name  is  that  compound,  when  pure,  generally  known  ? 

What  alkaline  property  dees  it  possess  ? 
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401.  .^/tfmtftttm.— .This  metal  has  been  obtained  in  the  state  of 
a  finely-divided,  my  subetance,  or  in  small  seales  with  some 
metallic  lustre,  it  is  very  difficult  of  fusion  ;  and  though  in  the 
polverulent  state  it  seems  not  to  conduct  electricity,  it  becomes  a 
conductor  when  its  particles  are  united.  It  does  not  become  oxi- 
dized by  mere  exposure  to  the  air ;  but  if  heated  almost  to  red- 
ness, it  bums,  forming  a  white  substance,  baring  the  general 
properties  of  aluminous  earth. 

403.  The  oxide  of  aluminum  or  alumine,  is  found  in  abundance 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  constituting,  either  alone  or  with  other 
substances,  most  oi  the  precious  stones,  as  the  sapphire,  the  topaz, 
the  ruby,  and  the  garnet ;  and  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  hardest 
and  most  ancient  rocks,  and  in  general  also  of  the  superior  soil. 
In  the  state  of  clay  it  is  largely  used  in  making  tobacco-pipes, 
bricks,  pottery,  and  porcelain.  In  combination  with  sulphuric  acid, 
this  oxide  forms  alum,  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and  in 
medicine.  Pure  alumine  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  alum  (sulphate  of  alumine)  in  water,  by  means  of  ammonia 
or  carbonate  of  potash.  A  white,  bulky  hydrate  of  alumine  will 
thus  be  obtained,  which,  when  well  washed  and  exposed  to  a 
white  heat,  will  yield  the  earth  in  a  state  of  purity. 

403.  Alumine  is  a  white  bland  powder,  which  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  but  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  does  not  affect  vegeta- 
ble colours.  It  is  Insoluble  in  water,  but  when  moistened  with  it, 
forms  a  ductile,  cohesive  mass.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for  moisture ; 
and  after  ignition,  it  will  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  a  quantity 
of  water  equal  to  half  its  weight.  This  earth  enters  into  permanent 
combinations  with  various  animal  and  vegetable  colouring  matters, 
and  hence  it  is  of  great  use  in  dying  and  calico-printing. 

Chloride  of  aluminum  is  a  yellowish,  transparent  crystalline 
substance,  which  rises  in  vapour  at  212°.  When  exposed  to  the 
air  it  rapidly  deliquesces,  forming  an  acid  solution. 

404.  Zirconium, — ^This  metal  has  been  obtained  from  the  earth 
called  zircon  (oxide  of  zirconium)  by  Galvanism,  and  also  by  heat- 
ing potassium  with  a  peculiar  salt,  fluate  of  zirconia  and  potash 
caretully  dried.  It  is  thus  procured  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder, 
difficultly  soluble  in  acids,  except  the  hydrofluoric,  which  readily 
a<its  on  it,  extricating  hydrogen.  When  rubbed  between  two  hard 
substances,  it  appears  m  the  form  of  shining  scales,  of  a  dark 
^ay  colour.  If  tieated  in  atmospheric  air,  it  bums  brightly,  form- 
ing zircon  earth.    This  earth  (oxide  of  zirconium)  is  a  white 

What  is  the  appearance  of  aluminum  f 
How  IB  it  affected  by  heat  ? 

What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  the  chief  ingredient  of  most  of  the  pre- 
cious stones  ? 
For  what  purposes  in  the  arts  is  alumine  employed  f 
How  may  it  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state  ? 
What  distinguishing  sensible  properties  does  it  possess  ? 
What  relation  has  pure  alumine  to  water  ? 
How  is  it  employea  in  the  arts  ? 
How  has  zirconium  been  procured  ?    Enumerate  its  several  properties. 
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insipid  powder,  which  forms  salts  with  different  acids,  and  Is 
sparingly  dissolved  by  the  carbonated  alkalies ;  but  not  by  the 
alkalies  in  a  pure  state. 

405.  G/uetntfm.->This  metal  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing 
its  chloride  by  potassium.  It  is  a  gray  substance,  having  but  lit- 
tle metallic  lustre,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion.  It  is  not  affected 
by  air  or  water  at  common  temperatures ;  but  when  heated,  it 
burns,  forming  ^lucina,  or  oxide  of  ?lQcinam.  This  oxide  was 
first  discovert  in  the  beryl,  and  it  also  occurs  in  the  emerald  of 
Peni,  and  in  the  euclase ;  but  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  other 
minerals.  It  is  a  fine,  white,  soft  powder,  adhering  to  the  tongue 
like  pure  clay.  It  does  not  affecf  vegetable  colours,  and  is  insolu- 
ble ^n  water;  with  which,  however,  it  forms  a  ductile  paste. 
With  the  acids  it  combines  to  form  sadts,  having  a  sweetish, 
astringent  taste ;  whence  its  name.* 

406  Yttrium, — ^This  is  the  metallic  basis  of  the  earth  called 
»  yttria  or  ittna,  which  was  discovered  in  a  mineral  found  in  the 
quarry  of  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  This  earth  has  since  been  met  with 
only  in  one  other  mineral  in  the  same  country.  Yttria  (oxide  of 
yttrium)  is  an  insipid,  white  powder,  which  has  no  action  on 
vegetable  colours,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  specific  gravity,  which 
is  4.8.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  incapable  effusion,  except  at 
a  very  intense  heat.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  having  a 
sweetish,  austere  taste,  but  which  have  hitherto  been  but  slightly 
examined.  The  metal  has  been  procured,  by  decomposing -the 
chloride  of  yttrium  by  means  of  potassium,  in  the  state  of  iron- 
gray  scales,  which  burn  brilliantly  when  heated  in  oxygen  gas  or 
common  air,  forming  yttria.  The  metal  is  not  acted  on  by  water, 
but  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid. 

407.  Thorinum, — ^Thorinum,  or  thorium,  is  the  name  given  to 
a  metal  discovered  by  Berzelius.  In  1816,  in  analysing  some 
Swedish  minerals,  he  obtained  an  earthy  substance,  which  he 
concluded  to  be  the  oxide  of  a  new  metal,  (thorium,)  but  he 
subsequently  found  it  to  be  a  subphosphate  of  yttria.  However, 
in  1828,  Berzelius  received  a  black,  heavy  mineral,  from  the 
vicinity  of  Brevig,  in  Norway,  which,  on  analysis,  was  found  to 
consist  chiefly  of  a  silicate  of  a  new  earth,  which  constituted  about 
58  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mineral.  To  the  base  of  this  earth  he 
gave  the  name  of  thorium,  because  it  resembled  in  its  properties 
the  subphosphate  of  yttria,  to  which  the  name  had  been  previously 
applied.  Thoria  (oxide  of  thorium)  displays  considerable  analo- 
gies with  yttria,  zireonia,  and  glucina. 

In  what  Btate  was  the  oxide  of  ^lucinum  first  discovered  ? 

What  peculiar  properties  have  its  compounds  with  acids  ? 

Whence  was  yttria  first  procured  ?  r 

By  what  means  is  its  metallic  base  separated  from  comp<»ition  ? 

With  what  solvent  will  the  metal  combine  ? 

To  what  substance  was  the  name  thorium  first  given  ? 

To  what  has  it  been  subsequently  applied  ? 

*  From  the  Greek  word  T\vKVi,  sweet. 
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408.   Binary  Combinaitona  of  the  MetalUe  Ekmenia  of  the  T%ird 
Ciass  with  Oxygen  and  acme  other  JVon-metalUe  Eiementa, 

Iron. 

Black  oxide  of  I.,  1  It.  1  Ox. 
Red  oxide  of  I.,  2  Ir.  3  Ox. 
Chloride  of  L,  1  Ir.  1  Ch. 
Petchloride  of  I.,  2  Ir.  3  Ch. 
SulphuretofL,  1  Ir.  1  S. 
Bisulphuret  of  I.,  1  Ir.  2  S. 

Nickel. 

OxideofN.,  INk.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  N.,  2  Nk.,  3  Ox. 
Sulphuret  of  N.,  1  Nk.  1  S. 

Zinc. 

White  oxide  of  Z.,  1  Zn.  1  Ox. 
Chloride  of  Z.,  1  Zn.  1  Ch. 
Sulphuiet  of  Z.»  (blende,)  1  Zn.  1  S. 

Cadmium. 

OxideofC,  I  Cad.  I  Ox. 
Sulphnret  of  C,  1  Cad.  1  S. 

Cerium. 

Oxide  of  C,  1  Cer.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  C,  2  Cer.  3  Ox. 

Lead. 

Protoxide  of  L.,  1  Ld.  1  Ox. 
Red  oxide  of  L.,  (minium,)  2  Ld.  3  Ox. 
Brown  oxide  of  L.,  1  Ld.  2  Ox. 
Chloride  of  L.,  1  Ld.  1  Ch. 
Sulphuret  of  L.,  (galena,)  1  Ld.  1  S. 

Copper. 

Oxidule  of  C,  2  Cop.  1  Ox, 
Oxide  of  C,  1  Cop.  1  Ox. 
Deutoxide  of  C,  1  Cop.  2  Ox. 
Chloride  of  C. 
Pi  Perchloride  of  C. 

Heroisulphuret  of  C,  2  Cop.  1  S. 
Sulphuret  of  C,  1  Cop.  1  S. 

Enumerate  the  metallic  elements  of  the  third  class. 
What  are  the  binary  compounds  of  iron  ?--of  nickel  ?— of  zinc  f— of  cad- 
mium ?-of  cerium  ^-^f  lead  ?— of  copper  ? 
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Copper  cmHntted. 

ri  Cop.  2  S. 

Per«ulphuretsofsJ}g«P;^|; 

\l  Cop.  5  S. 
Phosphuret  of  C,  1  Cop.  1  Ph. 

Bismuth. 

Oiride  of  ,B.,  1  Bis.  1  Ox. 
Chloride  of  B.,  1  Bis.  1  Ch. 
Sulpharet  of  B.,  1  Bis.  1  S. 

Mercury. 

Black  oxide  of  M.,  1  Mer.  1  Ox, 
Red  oxide  of  M.,  1  Mer.  2  Ox. 
Chloride  of  M.,  (calomel,)  1  Mer.  1  Ch, 
Perchloride  of  M.  (corrosive  sublimate,)  1  Mer.  2  Ch. 
Sulphuret  of  M.,  (Ethiops  mineral,)  1  Mer.  1  S. 
Bisulphuret  of  M.,  (vermiUon,)  1  Mer.  2  S. 

Silver. 

Oxide  of  S.,  1  Sil.  1  Ox. 

Chloride  of  S.,  (Jtuna  corena,  horn  silver.)  1  Sil.  1  Ch. 

Sulphuret  of  S.,  1  Sil.  1  S. 

Gold. 

Oxide  of  G.,  1  Gd.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  G.,  1  Gd.  3  Ox. 
Chloride  of  G.,  1  Gd.  1  Ch. 
Perchloride  of  G.,  1  Gd.  3  Ch. 
Sulphuret  of  G.,  1  Gd.  1  S. 
Persulphuret  of  G.,  1  Gd.  3  S. 

Platioa. 

Oxide  of  P.,  IPl.  1  Ox. 
Deutoxide  of  P.,  1  PL  2  Ox. 
Chloride  of  P.,  1  PL  1  Ch. 
Bichloride  of  P.,  1  PL  2  Ch. 

Palladium. 

Oxide  of  P.,  1  PaL  1  Ox. 
Sulphuret  of  P.,  1  Pal.  1  S. 

How  many  persulphur^  does  copper  form  ? 

What  are  the  binary  oompounda  ot  bismuth?— of  mercury?— of  silver  ?- 
of  gold  ?  .  . 

With  which  of  the  non-metallic  elements  does  platina  combine  I 
With  what  ones  does  palladium  unite  ? 
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Rhodium. 

Oxide  of  R.,  1  Rh.  1  Ox. 
Peroxide  of  R.,  3  Rli.,  3  Ox. 

Iridinm. 

ri  Irid.  1  Ox. 
r^iA^  ^^  1  J  2  Irid.  3  Ox. 
Oxides  of  1.^1, rid.  9  Ox. 

U  Irid.  a  Ox. 

Osmium. 


'1  Os.  1  Ox. 

J  3  Os.  3  Ox. 

Oxides  of  O.^  1  Os.  2  Ox. 

1  Os.  3  Ox. 

J  Os.  4  Ox. 

409.  ^on.  But  few  of  the  elementary  bodies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  occur  so  abundantly  and  in  so  many  various  forms  as 
iron.  Among  the  metals^  excepting  some  of  the  bases  of  earths 
and  alkalies,  there  is  not  one  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  com- 

Sosition  of  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  substances.  It  is  also 
istinguished  for  its  general  utilty,  possessing  admirable  pro- 
pertieB,  adapting  it  for  the  construction  of  a  multiplicity  of  weapons 
and  instruments,  nseful  in  peace  and  war,  in  arts,  manufactures, 
and  for  domestic  purposes.  Its  capabilities  were  known,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  duly  appreciated  by  the  ancients ;  but  they  have 
been,  in  modern  times,  far  more  mlly  developed,  and  the  metal 
and  its  compounds  consequently  rendered  snnservient  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  to  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  wants  of  onr 
contemporaries.  Chain-bridges,  steam-engines,  watch-springs, 
and  magnets,  are  among  the  numerous  articles  constructed  of  this 
metal,  the  invention  of  which  is  comparatively  of  modem  date. 

410.  Though  iron,  when  pure,  requires,  to  melt  it,  an  extremely 
high  temperature,  it  is  susceptible  of  an  imperfect  kind  of  fusion 
at  a  white  heat;  for  when  exposed  to  that  heat.it  becomes  so 
much  softened,  especially  at  the  surface,  that  if  two  pieces  are 
placed  in  contact,  and  hammered,  they  may  be  most  nrmly  and 
securely  united.  This  operation  is  termed  weldings  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  it  is  effected,  is  sometimes  called  a  welding 
heat. 

411.  The  combustibility  of  iron  has  been  already  noticed.* 

With  which  of  the  non-metallic  elements  does  rhodium  combine? — iri- 
diura  ?— osmium  ? 
Wliieh  of  the  metals  is  the  most  widely  diffused  ? 
Into  what  classes  of  natural  productions  does  iron  enter  ? 
How  early  did  mankind  employ  it  for  useful  purposes  f 
To  what  purpose  is  the  semi-fluid  state  of  iron  applied  f 
What  is  meant  by  vodding  ? 

*  See  Nos.  171,  na. 
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When  it  is  burnt,  either  in  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air,  the 
protoxide  of  iron  is  formed ;  if  this  compound  be  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  for  some  hours,  it  combines  with  an  additiopal  quantitj  of 
oxysen,  and  becomes  converted  into  the  peroxide.  Both  the 
oxides  combine  with  water,  coiistltating  hydrated  oxides  of  iron. 
Chloride  of  iron  is  a  brittle,  lamellar  substance,  of  a  gray  colour, 
which  requires  for  its  fusion  a  red  heat.  Perchloride  of  iron  is  the 
product  of  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine  gas.  The 
metal  burns  with  a  red  light,  forming  a  componnd  which  sublimes 
in  iridescent  brown  scales.  The  bisulphurut  of  iron  is  a  native 
mineral,  occurring  in  the  state  of  gold -coloured  crystals,  called 
pyrites.  Iron  combines  in  variable  proportions  with  carbon: 
when  the  metal  is  in  excess,  composing  the  different  kinds  6f 
steel  and  cast-iron ;  and  when  the  carbon  largely  exceeds,  form- 
ing plumbag^o. 

412.  iVicAc/.— This  is  a  hard  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  malleable 
and  ductile,  but  difficult  of  fusion,  and  not  acted  on  by  atmospheric 
air  or  water  at  common  temperatures.  When  pure  it  may  be 
rendered  magnetic,  like  iron ;  and  it  has  heretofore  been  sometimes 
employed  in  the  construction  of  magnetic  needles.  If  exposed  to 
intense  heat  with  access  of  air,  it  becomes  slowly  oxidia&ed ;  and 
it  bums  with  vivid  scintillations  in  oxygen  gas. 

413.  Ztnc^-ThiB  metal  in  appearance  resembles  lead,  bnt  is, 
when  untarnished,  of  a  lighter  colour.  It  speedily  attracts  oxygen 
when  exposed  to  air  and  moisture ;  and  it  is  easily  dissolved  by 
acids  and  alkalies, -both  in  the  metallic  state  and  when  oxidated. 
It  is  malleable  and  ductile  when  heated  to  between  210*  and  300® 
Fahrenheit.  At  about  725°*  it  melts,  and  becomes  cyrstallized 
on  cooling.  If  exposed  to  a  temperature  beyond  its  melting-pointy 
with  the  access  of  air,  it  burns  with  a  bright,  bluish  flame,  form- 
ing  the  oxide,  formerly  called  flowers  of  zmc. 

414.  Cadmium  resembles  tin  in  its  sensible  properties;  and 
when  heated  in  atmospheric  air  forms  a  sublimate,  which  condenses 
into  a  brownish-yellow  oxide.  The  oxides  of  this  as  well  as  the 
three  preceding  metals,  are  readily  reduced  by  heat  alone  to  the 
metallic  state. 

416.  Cerium. — ^The  protoxide  of  cerium  is  a  white  powder, 
which  differs  from  the  oxides  of  the  metals  just  described,  in  being 

What  two  compounds  does  it  form  with  oxygen  ? 
What  is  the  aj^arance  of  chloride  of  iron  ? 
To  what  is  the  term  pyrites  applied  ? 
What  are  the  chief  properties  of  nickel  ? 
What  property  has  it  in  common  with  iron  ? 
Between  what  temperatures  is  zinc  malleable  T 
About  what  temperatures  is  that  metal  said  to  melt  ? 
To  which  of  the  other  metals  is  cadmium  most  nearly  allied  ? 
By  what  means  are  the  oxides  of  iron,  nickel,  sine,  and  csdmium  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state  ? 

*  658  acccffding  to  Darnell. 
O 
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ez^mely  difficult  of  reduction.  The  metal  itself  is  but  iniperiectlj 
known. 

416.  Lead, — ^This  is  well  known  to  be  a  hea^y,  soft,  and  readily 
fusible  metal,  which,  though  malleable  and  ductile,  is  deficient  m 
tenacity.  It  soon  becomes  oxidized  when  exposed  to  a  moist  at- 
mosphere. When  heated  by  means  of  an  oxynydro^n  blowpipe, 
it  bums  with  a  bluish  flame.  If  melted  and  kept  stirred  so  as  to 
promote  the  free  access  of  air,  it  becomes  converted  into  the  pro- 
toxide, a  yellow  powder,  used  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of 
massicot;  and  in  a  semi-vitrified  state  it  constitutes  litharge.  The 
brown  oxide  of  lead  exhibits  the  phenomenon  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, when  it  is  triturated  with  sulphur.  Lead  in  a  finely- 
divided  state,  if  thrown  into  chlorine  gas  moderately  warmed, 
burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  throws  off  sparks.  The  product  of 
this  operation  is  chloride  of  lead,  which  may  also  be  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  solution  of  lead  in  nitric  acid,  by  means  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  (common  salt.)  It  fuses  at  a  heat  below  redness, 
and  when  cooled  again,  has  the  appearance  of  a  homy  substance, 
whence  it  was  formerly  named  horn  lead,  {plumbum  cvmeum.') 

417.  Cof»/>er.— This  metal  being  used  for  many  domestic  purposes, 
its  physical  properties  are  generally  known.  It  is  malleable  and 
ductile  beyond  most  other  metals,  except  gold,  silver,  platina,  and 
iron ;  and  hence  it  forms  fine  wire,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thin 
leaves.  It  bums  brilliantly  when  heated  in  the  combined  flame 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  giving  out  a  dazzling  green  light.  If  ex- 
posed to  air  and  moisture,  it  tarnishes,  combining  with  oxygen  to 
form  a  bluish-green  rast,  {serugo,)  The  deutoxide  or  peroxide  of 
copper  is  an  insipid,  black  powder.  Leaves  or  filings  of  coppe? 
take  fire,  and  burn  spontaneously  in  chlorine  gas,  forming  the 
chloride  of  copper,  a  yellowish,  slightly  transparent  substance^ 
easily  fusible,  which  has  been  called  resin  of  copper.  If  sulphur 
and  filings  of  copper  be  heated  together,  a  sudden  and  brilliant 
combustion  takes  place,  even  when  the  process  is  conducted  in  a 
vacuum.* 

418.  ^t^mtiM.— This  is  a  light  reddish-coloured  metal,  of  a 
lamellar  structure,  moderately  hard,  and  destitute  of  malleability. 
It  becomes  tarnished  by  exposure  to  air ;  but  is  not  affected  by 
water.  Its  fusibility  has  been  already  noticed.  If  strongly  heated 
in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame,  forming  a  yellowish  oxide, 
which  has  been  called  flowers  of  bismuth.  This  substance,  like 
the  oxide  of  lead,  is  fusible  and  vitrifiable.  Finely-divided  bismuth 
becomes  inflamed  when  gently  heated  in  chlonne  gas,  forming  a 
gray,  granular  compound. 

What  are  the  chemical  properties  of  lead  ? 

What  Ib  the  colour  of  the  flame  of  copper  in  oxygen  ? 

What  ofiect  has  chlorine  on  copper  ? 

What  takes  place  when  copper  in  fine  particles  is  heated  with  sulphur  f 

What  are  ihe  colour  and  crystalline  form  of  bismuth  ? 

Py  what  means  may  the  combustion  of  bismuth  be  effected  ? 

See  No.  70. 
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4 19.  Mertury, — This  nietal  is  <! istinguished  by  its  extraordinary 
fttsibiUtyt  so  that  it  requires  a  temperature  39°  below  zero,  Fahren- 
heit, V>  congeal  or  render  it  solid.  It  is  in  that  state  malleable  and 
ductile^  though  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  extremely  volatile^ 
subliming  in  some  degree  at  low  temperatures  ;  and  at  about  660^ 
it  boils  n^idly,  and  may  thus  be  purified  by  distillation,  like 
water.  When  heated  a  little  beyond  the  boiling  point,  it  becomes 
oxidated ;  and  if  the  oxide  be  exposed  to  a  considerably  higher 
temperature,  the  oxygen  is  driven  off,  and  the  metal  revived.* 

420.  The  ehlorides  of  mercury  are  among  the  most  important 
preparations  of  this  metal  used  in  medicine,  llie  first,  commonly 
called  calomel,  may  be  formed  by  exposing  the  metal  to  chlorine 
gas  at  common  temperatures ;  but  the  usual  mode  of  obtaining 
this  compound  is  by  decomposing  the  solution  of  mercury  in  nitric 
acid,  by  means  of  muriatic  acid  or  chloride  of  sodium,  (common 
salt.)  The  product  is  a  ponderous  white  powder,  which,  when 
exposed  to  heat,  sublimes  unaltered.  The  perchloride  of  mercury 
is  a  crystalline  sabstance,  which  may  be  procured  by  heating  the 
metal  in  chlorine  gas ;  but  it  is  prepared  for  use  by  boiling  together 
sulphate  of  mercury  and  common  salt.  It  is  well  known  as  a 
powerful  poison,  under  the  name  of  corrosive  sublimate-  The  bi- 
suiphuret  of  mercury,  which  occurs  as  a  native  mineral,  under  the 
name  of  cinnabar,  an4  the  same  substance  artificially  produced,  af- 
fords a  fine  scarlet  colour  for  painting. 

421.  Silver. — ^This  metal  requires  a  great  heat  to  melt  it ;  but  by 
a  fierce  and  long  continued  fire  it  may  be  volatilized.  It  does  not 
tarnish  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen ;  but,  when  sulphurous 
vapours  are  present,  its  surface  becomes  tinged  with  purple  from 
the  formation  of  sulphuret  of  silver;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced 
when  a  silver  spoon  is  dipped  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg^  which  con- 
tains sulphur.  The  oxide  or  silver  may  be  formed  by  exposing  the 
metal  to  intense  heat,  with  the  access  of  air ;  but  it  is  more  readily 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  of  silver  with  lime  water, 
when  it  eonstitutes  a  tasteless  olive-coloured  powder,  insoluble 
in  water.  Chloride  of  silver  has  the  same  horny  appearance  as  chlo- 
ride of  lead;  and  it  is  therefore  called  horn  silver,  (Juna  cornea.) 

422.  (roW.— The  most  powerful  heat  of  our  furnaces  has  no  ef- 
fect on  this  metal  beyond  that  of  fusing  it ;  but  it  may  be  made  to 
undergo  combustion,  and  form  a  purple  oxide,  by  heating  it  with 
the  fl^e  of  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  or  by  means  of  electricity 

What  remarkable  property  distinguishes  mercury  from  all  other  metals  ? 

What  elaas  of  the  eompounds  of  mis  metal  aro  used  in  medicine  ? 

What  is  the  form  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  what  is  the  common  process 
of  procuring  it  ? 

To  what  purpose  is  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury  applied  f 

What  chemical  properties  of  silver  can  you  enamerate? 

What  causes  the  colour  given  to  a  silver  spoon  by  dipping  it  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg? 

How  may  gold  be  oxidised  f 

♦See  No.  82.  ~", 
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It  may  also  be  oxidated  indirectly  by  solutloo  in  the  Bttfo-nrariatiG 
aoid,  (aquaregia^)  and  precipitation  by  caustic  potash  or  magnesia. 
If  tbe  peroxide  of  gold  oe  dissolyed  in  muriatic  acid,  and  ammonia 
be  employed  to  precipitate  it,  a  detonating  powder  (durum  Ful^ 
minana)  will  be  obtained,  which  explodes  when  rubbed  or  heated 

423.  Flatina. — ^This  metal  in  a  state  of  purity  is  the  heaviest 
body  hitherto  discovered,  having  nearly  23  times  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  water.  It  is  so  difficult  of  fusion,  that  it  can  only  be  pre- 
pared for  use  by  a  complicated  process.  But,  like  iron,  it  may  be 
welded  by  hammering  the  metal  when  intensely  heated ;  and  thus 
vessels  and  other  utensils  may  be  formed,  highly  valuable  for  the 
purposes  of  art,  on  account  of  their  relative  indestructibility.  Pla* 
tina  may  be  oxidated  by  treating  it  with  nitro*muriatic  acid  and 
alkali,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  or  by  heating  it  with  nitre,  and 
likewise  by  the  influence  of  electricity. 

424.  Palladium^  Mkodiumj  Iridium^  and  Osmium  are  metals 
which  have  been  found  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  mixed 
with  crude  platina,  in  the  state  in  which  it  appears  in  commerce. 
Palladium  rorn>s  a  hard,  durable  alloy  with  gold,  which  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  mathematical  instruments :  and  rhodium 
has  been  employed  for  pointing  the  nibs  of  pens.  Iridium  and  os- 
mium do  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose; 
nor  do  the  compounds  of  either  of  these  four  metals  require  to  be 
further  noticed. 

435.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  character  and  composition  of  the 
various  simple  ingredients  of  which  the  material  world  around  ua 
is  composed.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  we  shonld,  in  a 
treatise  like  this,  enter  into  an  elaborate  statement  of  all  the 
various  forms  which  they  present  when  combined.  It  will,  be- 
sides, be  in  course  to  state,  when  treating  of  mining,  of  the  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  chemical  nature  of  ores — and,  under  the  head 
of  mineraloffy ,  we  shall  give  some  brief  views  of  the  general  con- 
stituents of  mineral  substances.  But  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
exhibit  an  application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  certain 
other  important  subjects  of  which  this  science  is  justly  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  groundwork.  These  are  the  chemic^  com- 
binations found  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  considered 
as  separate  departments  of  natural  history,  the  nature  of  soils  and 
the  character  of  mineral  waters.  Previously  to  the  consideration 
of  these  topics,  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  explain  some  of  the 
methods  of  analysis. 

Analysts, 

426.   This  word  is  applied  by  chemists  to  denote  that  se« 
ries  of  operations  by  which  the  component  parts  of  bodies  are 

How  is  folminating  gold  procured  ? 

What  is  the  relative  weight  of  platina  compared  with  other  metals  1 
What  mechanical  processes  ma^  be  performed  on  platina  at  a  high  temr 
perature  ?    How  may  it  be  oombmed  with  oxygen  f 
What  use  has  been  made  of  the  metal  palladium  ? 
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determined,  whether  thejr  be  merely  sep^irated,  or  exhibited  apart 
from  each  other ;  or  whether  these  distinctire  properties  he  exhi- 
bited by  oausing  them  to  enter  into  new  combinations. 

Analysis  of  Earths  and  Stones. 

427.  The  Jirst  step  in  the  examination  of  indurated  earths  or 
stones,  is  somewhat  aifferent  from  that  of  such  as  are  pulverulent. 
Their  specific  gravity  should  first  be  examined ;  also  their  hard- 
ness, whether  they  will  strike  fire  with  steel  or  can  he  scratched 
by  the  nail,  or  only  by  crystal,  or  stones  of  still  greater  hardness ; 
also  their  texture,  perviousness  to  light,  and  whether  they  be 
manifestly  homogeneous  or  compound  species,  &c. 

428.  {2d,)  In  some  cases  we  should  try  whether  they  inibibe 
water,  or  whether  water  can  extract  any  thing  from  them  by  ebul- 
lition or  digestion. 

(3d,)  Whether  they  be  soluble  in,  or  effervesce  with  acids,  be- 
fore or  after  pulverization ;  or  whether  decomposable  by  boiling 
in  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  &c.  as  gypsums  and  ponderous 
spars  are. 

f4/A.)  Whether  they  detonate  with  nitre. 
5th.)  Whether  they  yield  the  fluoric  acid  hy  distillation  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  ammonia,  by  distilling  them  with  potash. 

(6th,)  W*hether  they  be  filSible  per  se  with  a  blowpipe,  and  how 
they  are  affected  b^  soda,  borax,  and  microcosmic  salt;  and 
whether  they  decrepitate  when  gradually  heated. 

(7th,)  Stones  that  melt  per  se  with  the  blowpipe  are  certainly 
compound,  and  contain  at  least  three  species  of  earth,  of  which 
the  calcareous  is  probably  one ;  and  if  they  give  fire  with  steel, 
the  sileceous  is  probably  another. 

429.  Of  the  primary  earths,  only  four  are  usually  met  with  in 
minerals,  viz.  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  and  lime,  associated  with 
some  metallic  oxides,  which  are  commonly  iron,  manganese, 
nickel,  copper,  and  chromium. 

/.  430.  If  neither  acid  (g|r  alkali  be  expected  to  be  present,  the 
'  mineral  is  mixed  in  a  silver  crucible,  with  thrice  its  weight  of 
pure  potash  and  a  little  water.  Heat  is  gradually  applied  to  the 
covered  crucible,  and  is  finally  raised  to  redness ;  at  which  tem- 
perature it  ought  to  be  maintained  for  an  hour.  If  the  mass,  on 
inspection,  be  a  perfect  glass,  silica  may  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  stone ;  but  if  the  vitrification  be  very  imperfect, 
and  the  bulk  much  increased,  alumina  may  be  supposed  to  predo- 
minate. A  brownish  or  dull  green  colour  indicates  the  presence 
of  iron ;  a  bright  grass-green,  which  is  imparted  to  water,  that  of 

How  is  the  term  analj^sis  applied  by  chemists  ? 
What  is  the  first  step  in  the  examination  of  stones  or  earths  ? 
What  are  the  several  processes  after  the  gravity  and  hardness  of  a  mi* 
neral  have  been  ascertamed. 

How  many  of  the  primary  earths  usually  occur  in  minerals  ? 
In  what  manner  are  minerals  destitute  of  acids  and  alkalies  to  be  treated  f 
How  is  tiie  presence  of  silica  indicated  in  the  coarse  of  an  analysts  ? 

o2 
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manganese ;  and  fVom  a  greenlalHyellaNe,  diremiam  may  be  eit- 
pected.  The  cnicible,  still  a  little  hot,  being  first  wiped,  is  put 
into  a  capsule  of  porcelain  or  platinum ;  when  warm  distilled 
water  is  poured  upon  the  alkaline  earthy  mass,  to  detach  it  frooEi 
the  crucible.  Haying  transferred  the  whole  of  it  into  the  capsule, 
muriatic  acid  is  poured  on,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  if  necessary, 
to  accomplish  its  solution.  If  the  Hqnid  be  of  an  orange-red 
•colour,  we  infer  the  presence  of  iron ;  if  of  a  golden-yellow,  that 
of  chromium ;  and  ir  of  a  purplish-red,  that  of  manganese. 

431.  The  solution  is  next  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  sand 
bath,  or  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  so  to  regulate  the  heat  that  no 
particles  be  thrown  out.  Towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  it 
assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence.  At  this  period  it  must  be 
stirred  frequently  with  a  platinum  spatula  or  glass  rod,  to  promote 
the  disen^gement  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas.  After  this,  the  heat 
may  be  raised  to  fully  213**  P.  for  a  few  minutes. 

432.  Hot  water  is  now  to  be  poured  on  in  considerable  abun- 
dance, which  dissolves  every  thing  except  the  silica.  By  filtrar 
tion,  this  earth  is  separated  u>om  the  liquid ;  and  being  washed 
with  hot  water,  it  is  then  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  It  consti- 
tutes a  fine  wh^te  powder,  insoluble  in  acids,  and  feeling  gritty 
between  the  teeth.  If  it  be  coloured,  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid 
must  be  digested  on  it,  to  remove  the  adhering  metallic  particles, 
which  must  be  added  to  the  first  solution.  TTiis  must  now  be  re- 
duced by  evaporation  to  the  bulk  of  half  a  pint.  Carbonate  of 
potash  being  then  added  till  it  indicates  alkaline  excess,  the  liqnid 
must  be  made  to  boil  for  a  little.  A  copious  precipitation  of  the 
earth  and  oxide  is  thus  produced.  The  whole  is  thrown  on  a 
filter,  and  after  it  is  so  drained  as  to  assume  a  semi-solid  consist- 
ence, it  is  removed  by  a  platinum  blade,  and  boiled  in  a  capsule 
for  some  time,  with  solution  of  pure  potash. «  Alumina  and  glu- 
cina  are  thus  dissolved,  while  the  other  earths  and  the  metallic 
oxides  remain. 

433.  This  alkalino-earthy  solution,  s^arated  from  the  rest  by 
filtration,  is  to  be  treated  with  an  exceR  of  muriatic  acid ;  alter 
which  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  added  also  in  excess,  the 
alumina  is  thrown  down,  while  the  glucina  continues  dissolved. 
The  first  earth  separated  by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited, 

Sives  the  quantity  of  alumina.  The  nature  of  this  may  be  further 
emonstrated,  by  treating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  both  in  equivalent  quantities,  when  the  whole 
will  be  converted  into  alum.  The  filtered  liquid  will  deposit  ita 
glucina,  on  dissipating  the  ammonia  by  ebullition.  It  is  to  be 
separated  by  filtration,  to  be  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

434.  The  mingled  metallic  oxides  must  be  digested  with  abun- 
dance of  nitric  acid,  to  acidify  the  chromium.  The  liquid  is  next 
treated  with  potash,  which  forms  a  soluble  chromate,  while  it 

How  is  the  presenee  of  iron  inferred  ? 

How  are  earthj  materialu  separated  from  the  solution  of  a  mineral  f 
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throws  down  the  ixoa  and  mek«l.  Theehromic  acid  may  be  se- 
parated from  the  potash  by  moriatte  acid  and  digestion  with  heat, 
washed,  dried  till  it  becomes  a  green  oxide,  and  weighed.  The 
nickel  is  separated  from  the  iron,  by  treating  their  eolation  in 
mariatic  acid  with  water  of  ammonia.  The  Tatter  oxide,  which 
falls,  may  be  separated  by  the  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  By 
evaporating  the  liquid,  and  expo^ng  the  dry  residue  to  a  moderate 
heat,  the  ammoniacal  salt  will  sublime,  and  leave  the  oxide  of  • 
nickel  behind.  The  whole  separate  weights  must  now  be  col- 
lected in  one  amount,  and  if  they  constitute  a  sum  within  two  per 
cent,  of  the  primitive  weight,  the  analysis  may  be  regarded  as 

f'ving  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  composition  of  the  mineral, 
ut  if  the  deficiency  be  considerable,  then  some  volatile  ingre- 
dient, or  some  alkali  or  alkaline  salt,  may  be  suspected. 

435.  A  portion  of  the  mineral,  broken  into  small  fragments, 
is  to  be  igrnited  in  a  porcelain  retort,  to  which  a  refrigerated  re- 
ceiver is  fitted.  The  water,  or  other  volatile  or  condensable  mat- 
ter, if  any  be  present,  will,  thus  be  obtained.  But  if  no  loss  of 
weight  be  sustained  by  ignition,  alkali,  or  a  volatile  acid,  may  be 
looked  for.  The  latter  is  usually  the  fluoric.  It  may  be  expelled 
by  digestion  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  exactly  characterized  by 
its  property  of  corroding  glass. 

436.  Beside  this  general  method,  some  others  may  be  used  in 
particular  cases.  Thus,  to  discover  a  small  proportion  of  alumina 
or  magnesia  in  a  solution  of  a  large  quantity  of  lime,  pure  ammo- 
nia may  be  applied,  which  will  precipitate  the  alumina  or  magne- 
sia, (if  any  there  be.)  but  not  the  lime.  Distilled  vinegar  applied 
to  the  precipitate  will  discover  whether  it  be  alumina  or  magnesia. 

437.  (^^aly.)  A  minute  portion  of  lime  or  baryta,  in  a  solution 
of  alumina  or  magnesia,  may  be  discovered  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
which  precipitates  the  lime  and  baryta :  the  solution  should  be 
dilute,  else  the  alumina  also  would  be  precipitated.  If  there  be 
not  an  excess  of  acid,  the  oxalic  acid  is  still  a  nicer  test  of  lime. 

438.  {3dly.)  A  minute  proportion  of  alumina  in  a  large  quantity 
of  magnesia  may  be  discovered,  either  by  precipitating  the  whole 
and  treating  it  with  distilled  vinegar ;  or  by  heating  the  solution 
nearly  to  ebullition,  and  adding  more  carbonate  of  magnesia  until 
the  solution  is  perfectly  neutral,  which  it  never  is  when  alumina 
is  contained  in  it,  as  this  requires  an  excess  of  acid  to  keep  it  in- 
solution. 

439.  (4/A/y.)  A  minute  portion  of  magnesia  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  alumina,  l^best  separated  by  precipitating  the  whole,  and 
treating  the  precipitate  with  distilled  vinegar. 

How  are  nickel  and  iron  separated  ? 

How  is  the  presence  of  fluoric  acid  detected  in  the  course  of  an  analysis? 

What  test  detects  the  presence  of  alumina  or  magnesia  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  lime  ? 

How  is  a  small  proportion  of  alumina  known  to  eiiat  in  a  large  quan^ 
tity  of  magnesia? 
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440.  (Loitli/J)  Lime  and  baryta  are  aeparated  by  precipitatinff 
both  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  eTaporatin^  the  solution  to  a  small 
compass,  pouring  off  the  liquor,  and  treating  the  dried  precipitate 
with  500  times  its  weigfht  of  boiling  water :  what  femains  undis- 
solved  is  sulphate  of  baryta. 

441.  Sir  H.  DavT  observes,  that  boracic  acid  is  very  useful  in 
analyzing  stones  that  contain  a  fixed  alkali ;  as  its  attraction  for 
the  different  earUis  at  the  heat  of  ignition  is  considerable,  and  the 
compounds  it  forms  with  them  are  easily  decomposed  by  the 
mineral  acids  dissolved  in  water,  i  Lately,  carbonate  or  nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  carbonate  with  nitrate  of  lead  have  been  introdooed 
into  mineral  analysis  with  great  advantage,  for  tlie  fluxing  of 
stones  that  may  contain  alkaline  matter. 

Vegetable  Kingdom, 

'  442.  The  principles  of  which  vegetables  are  composed,  if  we 
pursue  their  analysts  as  far  as  our  means  have  hitherto  allowed, 
are  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  Nitrogen  is  a  consti- 
tuent princinle  of  several,  but  for  the  most  part  in  small  quantity. 
Potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  silex,  alumina,  sulphur,  phospho- 
rus, iron,  manganese,  and  muriatic  acid  have  likewise  been 
reckoned  in  the  number;  but  some  of  these  occur  only  occasionally, 
and  chiefly  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  are  scarcely  more  enti- 
tled to  be  considered  as  oelonging  to  them  than  gold,  or  some 
other  substances  that  have  been  occasionally  procured  from  their 
decomposition. 

443.  The  following  are  the  principal  products  of  vegetation : — 
(1.)  Sugar,  Crystallizes;  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  taste 

sweet ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

(2.)  SareoeoU.  Does  not  crystallize;  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol;  taste  bitter  sweet;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yields 
oxalic  acid. 

(3.^  Aaparagin,  Crystallizes;  taste  cooling  and  nauseous; 
soluble  in  hot  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  soliu>le  in  nitric  acid, 
and  converted  into  bitter  principle  and  artificial  tannin. 

444.  (4.)  Crum*  Does  not  crystallize;  taste  insipid ;  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  mucilage;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  precipitated 
by  silicated  potash ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  forms  mucous  and 
oxalic  acids. 

(5.)  Ulmin,    Does  not  crystallize;  taste  insipid;  soluble  in 

How  are  lime  and  baryta  separated  ?  • 

For  what  purpose  is  boracic  acid  useful  in  analysis  X 

For  what  analyses  are  carbonates  and  nitrates  of  baryta  and  lead  useful  f 

What  are  the  simple  substances  chiefly  employed  m  the  composition  of 
vegetables  ? 

What  earthy  and  metallic  ingredients  are  occasionally  met  with  in  ve- 
getable substances  ? 

What  are  the  properties  of  sugar,  sarcoodll,  and  asparagin  f 

What  common  properties  have  gum  and  tdmin  ? 
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water,  and  do68  not  form  mucilage ;  precipitated  by  mtric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  state  of  resin ;  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

(6.)  InuUn,  A  white  powder;  insoluble  in  cold  water;  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water;  but  precipitates  unaltered  after  the  solution 
cools;  insoluble  in  alcohol;  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  yi^ds 
oxalic  acid. 

445.  (7.)  Starch.  A  white  powder ;  taste  insipid ;  insoluble 
in  cold  water;  soluble  in  hot  water;  opaque  and  glutinous;  pre- 
cipitated by  an  infusion  of  nut-galls ;  precipitate  re-dissolved  by 
a  heat  of  130° ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitated  by  alcohol ;  with  nitric  acid  yields  oxalic  acid 
and  a  waxy  matter. 

(8.)  Indigo.  A  blue  powder,  taste  insipid ;  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether ;  soluble  m  sulphuric  acid ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
and  converted  into  bitter  principle  and  artificial  tannin. 

(9.)  Gluten,  Forms  a  ductile  elastic  mass  with  water;  par- 
^tially  soluble  in  water ;  precipitated  by  infusion  of  nut-galls  and 
oxygenized  muriatic  acid;  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  muriatic 
acid ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  by  fermentation  becomes  viscid  and 
adhesive,  and  then  assumes  the  properties  of  cheesy;  soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

446.  (10.)  Albumen.  Soluble  in  cold  water;  coagulated  by 
heat,  and  becomes  insoluble ;  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  precipitated 
by  infusion  of  nut-ealls ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  soon  putrefies. 

(11.)  Fibrin,  Tasteless;  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  so- 
luble in  diluted  alkalies,  and  in  nitric  acid  ;  soon  putrefies. 

(13.)  Gelatin,  Insipid;  soluble  in  water;  does  not  coagulate 
when  heated ;  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls. 

(13.)  Bitter  principle.  Colour  yellow  or  brown  ;  taste  bitter; 
ecfually  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  spluble  in  nitric  acid ;  pre- 
cipitated by  nitrate  of  silver. 

447.  (14.)  Extractive.  Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  insoluble 
in  ether ;  precipitated  by  oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  muriate  of 
tin,  and  muriate  of  alumina ;  but  not  by  gelatin ;  dyes  fawn  colour. 

(15.)  Tannin.  Taste  astringent;  soluble  in  water  and  in  alco- 
hol of  sp.  grav.  0.810 ;  precipitated  by  gelatin,  muriate  of  alumina, 
and  muriate  of  tin. 

(16.)  Fixed  ails.  No  smell ;  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
form  soaps  with  alkalies ;  coagulated  by  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 

(17.)  Wax,  Insoluble  in  water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
oils ;  forms  soap  with  alkalies ;  fusible. 

448.  (18.)  Pblatile  oil.  Strong  smell;  insoluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  alcohol ;'  liquid ;  volatile ;  oily ;  by  nitric  acid  inflamed, 
and  converted  into  resinous  substances.  •  ^ 

What  difference  of  properties  exists  between  inulin  and  starch  ? 

What  are  ihe  pecali&r  properties  of  indigo?  What  are  the  distinctive 
characters  of  gluten  ?  How  ar^  albumen,  fibrin,  and  gelatin  distinguished  ? 

Give  the  respective  distinctive  characters  of  bitter  principle,  extractive, 
and  tannin.  Wliat  are  the  marked  differences  between  fixed  oils,  Mrax, 
and  volatile  oils  ? 
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(19.)  Camphor,  Strong  odour ;  crystallizes;  very  little  soluble 
in  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  oils,  acids ;  insoluble  in  alkalies ; 
bums  with  a  clear  flame,  and  volatilizes  before  melting. 

(30.^  Birdlime,  Viscid ;  taste  insipid ;  insoluble  in  water ; 
partially  •oluble  in  alcohol  ^ery  soluble  in  ether;  eolation  sreen. 

449.  (31.^  Rennn,  Solid;  melt  when  heated;  insoluble  in 
water;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies;  solable  in  acetic 
acid ;  by  nitric  acid  converted  into  artificial  tannin. 

(33.)  GtMuttcum,  Possesses  the  characters  of  resins ;  but  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid  and  no  tannin. 

(33.)  Balaams,  Possess  the  characters  of  the  resins,  but  have 
a  strong  smell ;  when  heated,  benzoic  acid  sublimes  ;  it  soblimea 
idso  when  they  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid ;  by  nitric  acid 
converted  into  artificial  tannin. 

450.  (34.)   CaotUehoue,    Very  elastic ;  insolable  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  when  steeped  in  ether,  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  ad- 
heres to  every  thing;  fusible,  and  remains  liquid;  very  combus-  . 
tible. 

(35.^  Gum  retiru.  Form  milky  solutions  with  water,  transpa- 
rent with  alcohol ;  soluble  in  alkalies ;  with  nitric  acid  converted 
into  tannin ;  strong  smell ;  brittle,  opaque,  infnsible. 

(36.)  Cotton,  Composed  of  fibres;  tasteless;  veiy  combusti- 
ble ;  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  soluble  in  alkalies ; 
yields  oxalic  acid  and  nitric  acid. 

451.  ([37.)  Suber.  Bums  bright  and  swells;  converted  by 
nitric  acid  into  suberic  acid  and  wax ;  partially  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

(38.)  Wood,  Composed  of  fibres,  tasteless ;  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol ;  solable  in  weak  alkaline  lixivium ;  precipitated  by 
acids;  leaves  much  charcqal  when  distilled  in  a  red  heat;  soluble 
in  nitric  acid,  and  yields  oxalic  acid. 

453.  To  the  preceding  we  may  add,  emetin,  fungin,  hematin, 
nicotin,  poUenin,  solanine,  cafiTein,  narcotine ;  the  new  vegetable 
alkalies,  aconite,  atropia,  bruoia,  cinchonia,  cicuta,  datara,  delphia, 
hyosciama,  morphia,  picrotoxia,  quinia,  corydalia,  guarania,  stron- 
tia,  veratria ;  and  varioirs  vegetable  acids. 

MM.  Dumas  and  Pelletier  have  published  a  memoir  on  the  ele- 
mentary composition  and  certain  characteristic  properties  of  the 
organic  salifiable  bases  (vegeto-alkalies.)  The  following  is  a 
tabular  view  of  the  relations  of  carbon  and  azote  in  these  alkalihe 
bodies. 


What  are  the  distinctive  characters  of  camphor  ?  bird-lime  ? 
What  similarities  and  what  diflerences  are  remarked  between  resins  and 
balsams  ? 
How  are  gum  resins  characterized  f 
la  what  substances  is  cotton  soluble? 
What  product  does  it  yield  when  tested  with  nitric  acid  ? 
In  what  substances  is  suber  soluble  ?  in  what  is  wood  soluble  f 
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Qainia, 

Cinchonia, 

StrychDia, 

Narcotine, 

Brucina, 

Morphia^ 

Veratria, 

Emetin, 

Caffein, 


Carbonic  acid. 

Azote. 

100 

5.1 

100 

5.0 

100 

4.9 

100 

4.5 

100 

5.0 

100 

3.2 

100 

3.2 

100 

3.1 

100 

.       20.0 

Jinaiysis  of  Vegetables, 

/  453.  The  ancdysia  of  vegetables  requires  various  manipulations 
and  peculiar  attention,  as  their  principles  are  extremely  liable  to 
be  altered  by  the  processes  to  which  they  are  subjected.  It  was 
long  before  this  analysis  was  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 

454.  Some  of  the  immediate  materials  of  vegetables  are  sepa- 
rated to  our  hands  by  nature  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  purity ; 
as  the  g^ms<  resins,  and  balsams,  that  exude  from  plants.  The 
expressed  juices  contain  various  matters  that  may  be  separated 
by  the  appropriate  reagents.  Maceration,  infusion,  and  decoction 
in  water,  take  up  certain  parts  soluble  in  this  menstruum ;  and 
alcohol  will  extract  others  that  water  will  not  dissolve. 

455.  As  the  ultimate  constituents  of  all  vegetable  substances 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  occafiionally  azote,  the 
problem  of  their  final  analysis  resolves  into  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  of  these  elementary  bodies.  MM.  Gay 
Lussac  and  Thenard  contrived  a  very  elegant  apparatus  for  vege- 
table and  animal  analysis,  in  which  the  matter  in  a  dried  state  was 
mixed  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and  formed  into  minute  pellets. 
These  pellets  being  projected  thntfugh  the  intervention  of  a  stop- 
cock of  peculiar  structure  into  an  ignited  glass  tube,  were  instantly 
resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  former  product  was 
received  over  mercury,  and  estimated  by  its  condensation  with 
potash ;  the  latter  was  intercepted  by  ignited  muriate  of  lime,  and 
was  measured  by  the  increase  of  weight  which  it  communicates 
to  this  substance.  By  previous  trials,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  a  ?iven  weight  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  yielded  by  igni- 
tion was  Known;  and  hence  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
derived  from  the  organic  substance,  as  well  as  we  residual  azote 
of  the  gaseous  products  were  (determined.   . 

456.  M.  Berzelius  modified  the  above  apparatus,  and  employed 
the  organic  products  in  combination  with  a  base,  generally  oxide 
of  lead.  He  mixed  a  certain  weight  of  this  neutral  compound 
with  a  known  quantfty  of  pure  chlorate  of  potash,  and  triturated 
the  whole  with  a  large  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  for  the  pur- 

What  proportions  have  the  vegeio-alkalies  been  found  to  contain  of 
carbonic  acid  and  asEote  ?  What.  circumBtance  renders  vegetable  analysis 
more  difficult  than  that  of  minerals  ? 

What  is  the  great  question  to  be  solved  in  the  analysis  of  vegetables  ? 

How  did  Gay  Ltusac  and  Thenard  execute  their  analyses  ?. 
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pose  of  moderatiog  the  sabseqaent  combustion.  This  mingled 
dry  powder  is  put  into  a  glass  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  which  is  oartially  enclosed  in  a  fold 
of  tin-plate,  hooped  with  iron  wire.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  her- 
metically  sealed  beforehand,  the  other  is  now  drawn  to  a  pretty 
fine  point  by  the  blowj)ipe.  This  termination  is  inserted  into  a 
glass  globe  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  joins  it  to  a  long 
tube  containing  dry  muriate  of  lime  in  its  middle,  and  dipping  at 
its  other  extremity  into  the  mercury  of  a  pneumatic  trough.  The 
first  tube,  with  its  protecting  tin  case,  bein^  exposed  gradually  to  ig- 
nition, the  enclosed  materials  are  resolved  mto  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  azote,  which  come  over,  and  are  estimated  as  above  describ^. 

457.  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  more  recently  employed  peroxide  of 
copper  to  mix  with  the  organic  substance  to  be  analyzed  ;  because, 
while  it  yields  its  oxygen  to  hydrogen  and  carbon,  it  is  not  acted 
on  by  azote ;  and  thus  the  errors  resulting  from  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid  with  the  chlorate  of  potash  are  avoided.  Berzelius  has 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence  by  his  analyses,  that  the  simple 
apparatus  which  he  employed  is  adequate  to  every  purpose  of 
cnemical  research.* 

Animai  Kingdom* 

458.  Animal  bodies  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  apparatus 
for  carrying  on  a  determinate  aeries  of  chemical  operations.  Ve- 
getables seem  capable  of  operating  with  fluids  only^  and  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  But  most  animals  have  a  previ- 
sion for  mechanically  dividing  solids  by  mastication,  which  an- 
swers the  same  purpose  as  grinding,  pounding,  or  levigation  does 
in  our  experiments ;  that  is  to  say.,  it  enlarges  the  quantity  of  sor- 
face  to  be  acted  upon  by  solvents. 

459.  The  process  carried  on  in  the  stomach  appears  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  which  we  distingaish  by  the  name  of  digestion; 

What  method  did  Berzeliua  employ  to  obtain  and  estimate  the  compo- 
nents of  vegetable  matter  ? 
In  what  light  may  animal  bodies  be  considered  f 

*  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  substances  of  a  vegetable  cbaracter 
that  has  hitherto  been  analyzed,  is  the  inflammable  snow  which  fellon  the 
11th  of  April,  1832,  not  far  firom  Wolokalamsk,  and  covered  a  consider- 
able extent  of  ground  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  This  sabetance 
was  of  a  yellowish  tint,  transparent,  sol);,  and  elairtic;  insipid,  but  having 
the  odour  of  rancid  oil.  Its  sp.  i^rav.  was  1.1.  It  melted  when  heated  in 
a  close  vessel,  and  yielded,  by  distillation,  the  Usual  products  of  vegetaUe 
substances,  leaving  a  brilliant  charcoal.  It  bumea  with  a  blue  flame, 
without  smoke ;  was  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  melted  and  floated  on 
the  surface  of  boiling  water ;  was  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  acids,  and  threw  down  from  this  latter  solution  a  yel- 
low viscid  substance,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  ^hich  contained  a  pe- 
culiar acid.  The  analysis  by  means  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  gave  from 
this  substance — 

Carbon, 0.615. ) 

Hydrogen Oj07O.>  1.000. 

Oxygen, 0.315.) 

M.  Herman,  who  analyzed  this  substance,  gave  it  the  name  of  mZ  of 
heaven.    This  material  is  supposed  to  be  the  p<nlen  of  pine  ot  fir  trees.  £Ld 
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and  the  bowels,  whatever  other  uses  they  may  serve,  evidently 
form  an  apparatus  for  filterinff  or  conveying  off  the  fluids ;  while 
the  more  solid  parts  of  the  aliments,  which  are  probably  of  such 
a  nature  as  not  to  be  rendered  fluid,  but  by  an  alteration  which 
would  perhaps  destroy  the  texture  of  the  machine  itself,  are  re- 
jected as  useless. 

460.  When  this  filtered  fluid  passes  into  the  circulatory  vessels, 
through  which  it  is  driven  with  considerable  velocity  by  the  me- 
chanical action  of  the  heart,  it  is  subjected  not  only  to  all  those 
changes  which  the  chemical  action  of  its  parts  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, but  is  likewise  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  lun^,  into  which  that  elastic  fluid  is  admitted  by  the  act  of 
respiration.  Here  it  undergoes  a  change  of  the  same  nature  as 
happens  to  other  combustible  bodies,  when  they  combine  with  its 
vital  part,  or  oxygen.  This  vital  part  becomes  condensed,  and 
combines  with  the  blood,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  out  a  large 
quantitjT  of  heat,  in  consequence  of  its  own  capacity  for  heat 
being  diminished.  A  small  portion  of  azote  likewise  is  absorbed, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  given  out. 

461.  Some  curious  experiments  of  Spallanzani  show,  that  the 
lungs  are  not  the  sole  or^ns  by  which  these  changes  are  effected. 
Worms,  insects,  shells  of  land  and  sea  animals,  egg  shells,  fishes, 
dead  animals,  and  parts  of  animals,  even  after  they  have  become 
putrid,  are  capable  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  giving 
out  carbonic  acid.  They  deprive  atmospheric  air  of  its  oxygen 
as  completely  as  phosphorus.  Shells,  however,  lose  this  prop«rty 
when  their  organization  is  destroyed  by  age.  Amphibia,  deprived 
of  their  lungs,  lived  much  longer  in  the  open  air,  than  others  in 
air  destitute  of  oxygen.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  larva,  weighing 
a  tew  grains,  wouM  consume  almost  as  much  oxygen  in  a  given 
time,  as  one  of  the  amphibia  a  thousand  times  its  bulk. 

46^.  The  following  are  the  peculiar  chemical  products  of  ani- 
mal organization : — Gelatin,  albumen,  fibrin,  fat,  caseous  matter, 
colouring  matter  of  blood,  mucus,  urea,  picromel,  osmazome, 
sugar  of  milk,  and  sugar  of  diabetes.  The  compound  animal 
presets  are  the  various  solids  and  fluids,  whether  healthy  or 
moroid,  that  are  found  in  the  animal  body ;  such  as  muscle,  skin, 
bone,  blood,  urine,  bile,  morbid  concretions,  brain,  &c. 

463.  When  animal  substances  are  left  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
immersed  in  water  or  other  fluids,  they  suffer  a  spontaneous  . 
change,  which  is  more  or  less  rapid  according  to  circumstances: 
The  spontaneous  change  of  organized  bodies  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  fermentation.  In  vegetable  bodies  there  are  distinct 
stages  or  periods  of  this  process,  which  have  been  divided  into 

Whi)t«h«mical  office  does  the  stomach  of  animals  perform  f 
Into  what  vessels  do  the  hqaidaJUtered  by  the  alimentary  canals  next  pass  f 
What  curious  facts  has  Spallanzani  observed  in  regaid  to  tb»  respiration 
of  animals  ?    What  are  the  products  of  the  processes  performed  by  the  or- 
gans of  animals  ? 
How  is  the  deoomposition  of  animal  substances  naturaHy  efibctedf 
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the  vinous,  acetous,  and  pntrefactire  fennentations.  Animal  sub* 
stances  aie  susceptible  only  of  the  two  latter,  during  which,  as 
in  all  other  spontaneous  changes,  the  combinations  of  chemical 

Srinciples  become  in  general  more  and  more  simple.  There  is  no 
oubt  but  much  instruction  might  be  obtained  from  accurate  ob- 
servations of  the  putrefactive  processes  in  all  their  several  ?arie- 
ties  and  situations ;  but  the  loathsomeness  and  danger  attending* 
on  such  inquiries  have  hitherto  greatly  retarded  our  progress  in 
this  department  of  chemical  science. 

Sotb. 

464.  The  soil  or  earth  in  which  vegetables  grow  varies  con- 
siderably in  its  composition,  or  in  the  proportions  of  the  different 
earths  of  which  it  consists ;  and  some  plants  are  found  to  thrive 
best  in  one  kind  of  soil,  others  in  another.  ' 

465.  In  cases  where  a  barren  soil  is  examined  with  a  view  to 
its  improvement,  it  ought  in  all  cases,  if  possible,  to  be  compared 
with  an  extremely  fertile  soil  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  in 
a  similar  situation :  the  difference  given  by  their  analyses  would 
indicate  the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  thus  the  plan  of  improve- 
ment would  be  founded  upon  accurate  scientific  principles. 

466.  If  the  fertile  soil  contained  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  io 
proportion  to  the  barren  soil,  the  process  of  melioration  would 
depend  simply  upon  a  supply  of  this  substance ;  and  the  method 
would  be  equally  simple  with  regard  to  soils  deficient  in  clay  or 
calcareous  matter. 

467.  Tn  the  application  of  clay,  sand,  loam,  marl,  or  chalk,  to 
lands,  there  are  no  particular  chemical  principles  to  be  observed  ^ 
but  when  quicklime  is  used,  ^esCl  care  must  be  taken,  that  it  is 
not  obtained  from  the  magnesian  limestone;  for  in  this  case,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Tennant,  it  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  land. 
The  magnesian  limestone  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
limestone  by  its  greater  hardness,  and  by  the  length  of  time  that 
it  requires  for  its  solution  in  acids ;  and  it  may  be  analyzed  by 
the  process  for  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

468.  When  the  analytical  comparison  indicates  an  excess  of 
vegetable  matter  as  the  cause  of  sterility,  it  may  be  destroyed  by 
much  pulverization  and  exposure  to  air,  by  paring  and  burning, 
or  the  agency  of  lately-made  quicklime.  And  the  defect  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter  must  be  supplied  by  animal  or  vegetable 
manure. 

469.  The  general  indications  of  fertility  and  barrenness,  as  found 
by  chemical  experiments,  must  necessarily  differ  in  different  cli- 

Throu^h  how  many  stages  of  fermentation  do  vegetable  and  how  many 
do  animal  substances  pass  during  decomposition  ? 

In  what  manner  ought  soils  to  be  compared  with  a  view  to  improv»- 
menfs  in  their  composition  ? 

What  example  of  alteration  in  soil  may  illustrate  this  point? 

What  precaution  is  to  be  used  in  attempting  to  improve  soils  by  means 
of  lime  7 

Hqw  IB  an  excess  of  vegetable  mould  in  any  given  soil  to  be  obviated  f 

How  IS  itB.deficiency  to  be  supplied  ? 
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mates,  and  under  different  eircumstances.  The  power  of  soils  to 
absorb  moisture,  %  principle  essential  to  thdr  prodnoliyeness,  ought 
to  be  muoh  greater  in  warm  and  dry  countries  than  in  cold  and 
moist  ones ;  and  the  quantity  of  fine  aluminous  earth  they  contain 
should  be  larger.  Soils  likewise  that  are  situate  on  declivities 
ought  to  be  more  absorbent  than  those  in  the  same  climate  on 
plains  or  in  valleys. 

470.  The  productiveness  of  soils  must  likewise  be  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  or  the  earthy  or  stony  strata  on 
which  they  rest ;  and  this  circumstance  ought  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  in  considering  their  chemical  nature,  and  the  system 
of  improvement.  Thas  a  sandy  soil  may  owe  its  fertility  to  the 
power  of  the  sub-soil  to  retain  water ;  and  an  absorbent  clayey 
soil  may  occasionally  be  prevented  from  being  barren,  in  a  moist 
climate,  by  the  influence  of  a  sifb-stratum  of  sand  or  gravel. 

471 .  Those  soils  that  are  most  productive  of  corn,  contain  always 
certain  proportions  of  aluminous  or  calcareous  earth  in  a  finely 
divided  state,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

Mr.  Tillet,  in  some  experiments  made  on  the  composition  of 
soils  at  Paris^  found,  that  a  soil  composed  of  three-eighths  of  clay^ 
two-eighths  of  river  sand,  and  three-eighths  of  the  parings  of  lime- 
stone, was  very  proper  for  wheat. 

473.  In  general,  bulbous  roots  require  a  soil  much  more  sand^, 
and  less  absorbent,  than  the  grasses.  A  very  good  potato  soil, 
from  Varsel,  in  Cornwall,  afforded  seven-eighths  of  siliceous  sand ; 
and  its  absorbent  power  was  so  small,  that  100  parts  lost  only  3 
by  drying  at  iOO''  Fahrenheit. 

Plants  and  trees,  the  roots  of  which  are  fibrous  and  hard,  and 
capable  of  penetrating  deep  into  the  earth,  will  vegetate  to  ad- 
vantage in  almost  all  common  soils  that  are  moderately  dry,  and 
do  not  contain  a  very  great  excess  of  vegetable  matter. 

473.  From  the  great  difference  of  the  causes  that  influence  the 
productiveness  of  lands,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
science  no  certain  system  can  be  devised  for  their  improvement, 
independent  of  experiment ;  but  there  are  few  cases,  in  which  the 
labour  of  analytical  trials  will  not  be  amply  repaid  by  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  they  denote  the  best  methods  of  melioration ; 
and  this  will  particularly  happen,  when  the  defect  of  composition 
is  found  in  the  proportions  of  the  primitive  earths. 

474.  In  suppl}ring  animal  or  veffetahle  manure,  a  temporary 
food  only  is  provided  for  j^ants,  which  is  in  all  cases  exhausted 
by  means  of  a  certain  number  of  crops ;  but  when  a  soil  is  ren- 

What  principle  is  essential  to  the  prodnctiveness  of  soils  ? 

What  influence  may  the  rock  over  which  any  soil  lies  exercise  on  its 
productiveness,?    What  example  may  be  adduced  of  this  fact  ?  . 

What  ingredient  seems  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  production  of 
grain  f 

What  compesition  did  Tillet  find  adapted  to  this  purpose  ? 

What  soil  IS  best  adapl^  to  bulbous  roots  ? 

What  advantage  do  trees  possess  in  regard  to  variety  of  soils? 

Under  what  circumstances  may  we  expect  the  greatest  advantages  from 
studying  the  chemical  composition  of  soils  ? 
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dered  of  the  best  possible  eonstttation  and  textare  with  regard  to 
its  earthj  parts,  its  fertility  may  be  considered  as  permanendy 
establishea.  It  becomes  capable  oi  attracting  a  Terv  large  portion 
of  vegetable  nonrishment  from  the  atmosphere,  and  of  prodncing 
its  crops  with  eomparatiTely  little  labour  and  expense. 

Analyne  of  Soils, 

475.  The  sabstances  found  in  soils  are  certain  mixtures  orc<Mn- 
binations  of  some  of  the  primitive  earths,  animal  and  Tegetabl^s 
matter  in  a  decomposed  state,  certain  saline-  compounds,  and  the 
oxide  of  iron,  lliese  bodies  always  retain  water$  and  exist  in 
very  different  proportions  in  different  lands,  and  the  end  of  ana- 
lytical experiments  is  the  detection  of  their  quantities  and  mode 
of  union. 

The  earths  commonly  found  in  soils  are  principally  silex,  or  the 
earth  of  flints ;  alumina  or  the  pure  matter  of  clay ;  lime,  or  cal- 
careous earth ;  and  magnesia. 

476.  Animal  decomposing  matter  exists  in  different  states, 
contains  much  carbonaceous  substance,  Tdatile  alkali,  inflamma- 
ble aeriform  products,  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
lands  lately  manured.  Vegetable  decomposine  matter  usually 
contains  still  more  carbonaceous  substance,  and  differs  from  tlie 
preceding,  principally,  in  not  producing  volatile  alkali.  It  forms 
a  great  proportion  of  all  peats,  abounds  in  rich  mould,  and  is 
found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  in  all  lands. 

477.  The  saline  compounds  are  few,  and  in  small  quality : 
they  are  chiefly  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  sulphate  of 
magnesia;  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the 
mild  alkalies.  Oxide  of  iron,  which  is  the  same  with  the  rust 
produced  by  exposing  iron  to  air  and  water,  is  found  in  all  soils, 
out  most  abundantly  m  red  and  yellow  clays,  and  red  and  yellow 
siliceous  sands. 

478.  The  instruments  reuuisite  for  the  analysis  of  soils  are  few. 
A  pair  of  scales  capable  or  holding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  com- 
mon soil,  and  turning  with  a  single  grain  when  loaded ;  a  set  of 
weights,  from  a  Quarter  of  a  pound  troy  to  a  grain ;  a  wire  sieve, 
coarse  enough  to  let  a  pepper-corn  pass  through ;  an  Argand  lamp 
and  stand ;  a  few  glass  bottles,  Hessian  crucibles,  and  china  or 
queen^s  ware  evaporating  basin ;  a  wedgwood  pestle  and  mortar; 
some  Alters  made  of  half  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper,  folded  so  as 
to  contain  a  pint  of  liquid,  and  greased  at  the  edges ;  a  bone  knife  ; 
and  an  apparatus  for  collecting  and  measuring  aeriform  fluids. 

Wh^  is  it  more  important  to  ascertain  a  defect  in  soils  with  regard  to 
the  primitive  earths  than  to  the  vegetable  or  animal  ingredients? 
What  variety  of  substances  enter  into  the  composition  of  soils? 
What  four  earths  exist  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  soils  ? 
On  what  lands  is  animal  matter  usually  found  ? 
Of  what  substances  is  it  found  to  consist  ? 

How  do  the  vegetable  difler  from  the  animal  components  of  soils  ? 
What  are  the  saline  ingredients  of  soils  ? 
What  metallic  oxide  exists  in  them  ? 
With  what  chemical  apparatus  may  aoila  be  analysed  ? 
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479.  The  reagents  necessarjr  are  muriatic  acid,  solphuric  acidf 
pure  Tolatiie  alkali  dissolved  in  water,  solution  of  prassiate  of 
potash,  soap  lye,  and  solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  muriate 
of  ammonia,  neutral  carbonate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

(1.)  When  the  general  nature  of  the  soil  of  a  field  is  to  be 
ascertained,  specimens  of  it  should  be  taken  from  different  places, 
two  or  three  mches  below  the  surface,  and  examined  as  to  Uie 
similarity  of  their  properties.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  on 
plains  the  whole  of  the  upper  stratum  of  the  lands  is  of  the  same 
kind,  and  in  this  case  one  analysis  will  be  sufficient.  But  in  ral- 
leys,  and  near  the  beds  of  rivers,  there  are  very  great  differences, 
and  it  now  and  then  occurs,  that  one  part  of  a  field  is  calcareous, 
and  another  part  siliceous ;  in  this  and  analogous  cases,  the  por- 
tions different  from  each  other  should  be  analyzed  separately. 
Soils,  when  collected,  if  they  cannot  be  examined  immediately, 
should  be  preserved  in  phials,  quite  filled  with  them,  and  closed 
with  ground  glass  stopples. 

480.  The  most  convenient  quantity  for  a  perfect  analysis  is  from 
two  hundred  grains  to  four  hundred.  It  should  be  collected  in 
dry  weather,  and  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  feels  dry.  Its  specific 
gravity  may  be  ascertained,  by  introducing  into  a  phial,  which 
will  contain  a  known  quantity  of  water,  equal  bulks  of  water  and 
of  the  soil ;  which  may  easily  be  done  by  pouring  in  water  till 
the  phial  is  half  full,  and  then  adding  the  soil  tiU  the  fluid  rises 
to  the  mouth.  The  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  water 
and  that  of  the  soil  will  give  the  result.  Thus,  if  the  bottle  will 
contain  four  hundred  grains  of  water,  and  gains  two  hundred  grains 
when  half  filled  wi^  water  and  half  with  soil,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  Bcal  will  be  2 ;  that  is,  it  will  be  twice  as  heaver  as  water : 
and  if  it  gained  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  grains,  its  specific 

Savity  would  be  1825,  water  being  1000.  It  is  Df  importance 
at  the  specific  gravity  of  a  soil  should  be  known,  as  it  affords 
an  indication  of  the  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  it 
contains ;  these  substances  beingr  always  most  abundant  in  the 
lighter  soils.  The  other  physical  properties  of  soils  should  like- 
wise be  examined  before  the  analysis  is  made,  as  they  denote,  to 
a  certain  extent,  their  composition,  and  serve  as  guides  in  direct- 
ing Uie  experiments.  Thus,  siliceous  soils  are  generally  rough  to 
the  touch,  and  scratch  glass  when  rubbed  upon  it ;  aluminous  soils 
adhere  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  emit  a  strong  earthy  smell 
when  breath^  upon;  and  cdcareous  soils  are  soft,  and  much  less 
adhesive  than  aluminous  soils. 

481.  (2.)  Soils,  when  as  dry  as  they  can  be  made  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  still  retain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which  adheres 

What  chemical  tests  are  required  ? 

In  what  manner  ought  specimens  of  soil  for  examination  to  be  collected 
mnd  preserved  f 
In  what  manner  is  the  specific  gravity  of  soils  ascertained  t 
Why  is  this  step  important? 
What  other  physical  properties  are  to  be  tried  ? 
f  2 
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witk  mat  obstinacy  to  them,  nnd  cannot  be  driren  off  without 
considerable  heat:  and  the  first  process  of  analysis  is  to  free  them 
from  as  much  of  this  water  as  possible,  without  affecting  their 
composition  in  other  respects.  This  may  be  done  by  heating  the 
soil  for  ten  or  twelye  minutes  in  a  china  basin  over  an  Argand 
lamp,  at  a  temperature  equal  to  300^  F. ;  and  if  a  thermometer  be 
not  used,  the  proper  degree  of  heat  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
keeping  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  basin  in  contact  with  its  bottom ; 
for  as  long  as  the  colour  of  the  wood  remains  unaltered,  the  heat 
is  not  too  high ;  (lot  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  be  charred,  the  process 
must  be  stopped.  In  several  experiments,  in  which  Sir  H.  Davy 
collected  the  water  that  came  oyer  at  this  degree  of  heat,  he  found 
it  pure,  without  any  sensible  quantity  of  other  volatile  matter  being 
produced.  The  loss  of  weight  in  this  process  must  be  carefully 
noted ;  and  if  it  amount  to  50  grains  in  400  of  the  soil,  this  may 
be  considered  as  in  the  greatest  degree  absorbent  and  retentive  of 
water,  and  will  generally  be  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  aluminous  earth.  If  the  loss  be  not  more  than  10  or  20  grains, 
the  land  may  be  considered  as  slightly  absorbent  and  retentive, 
and  the  siliceous  earth  as  most  abundant. 

483.  (3.)  None  of  the  loose  stones,  gravel,  or  large  vegetable 
fibres,  should  be  separated  from  the  soil,  till  the  water  is  thus  ex- 
pelled ;  for  these  bodies  are  often  highly  absorbent  and  retentive, 
and  consequently  influence  the  fertility  of  the  land.  But  after  the 
soil  has  been  heated  as  above,  these  should  be  separated  by  the 
sieve,  after  the  soil  has  been  gently  bruised  in  a  mortar.  The 
weights  of  the  vegetable  fibres  or  wood,  and  of  the  gravel  and 
stones,  should  be  separately  noted  down,  and  the  nature  of  the  latter 
ascertained  :  if  they  be  calcareous,  they  will  effervesce  with  acids; 
if  siliceous  they  will  scratch  g^lass;  if  aluminous,  the^  will  be 
soft,  easily  scratched  with  a  knife,  and  incapable  of  efifervescing 
with  acids. 

483.  (4.)  Most  soils,  besides  stones  and  grravel,  contain  larger 
or  smaller  proportions  of  sand  of  different  degrees  of  fineness ; 
and  the  next  operation  necessary  is  to  separate  this  sand  from  the 
parts  more  minutely  divided,  such  as  clay,  loam,  marl,  and  ve^e* 
table  and  animal  matter.  This  may  be  done  sufficiently  by  mixing 
the  soil  well  with  water;  as  the  coarse  sand  will  generally  fall  to 
the  bottom  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  and  the  finer  m  two  or  three : 
80  that  by  pouring  the  water  off  after  one,  two,  or  three  minutes, 
the  sand  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  separated  from  the  other  sub- 
stances ;  which,  with  the  water  containing  them,  must  be  poured 
into  a  filter.  After  the  water  has  passed  through,  what  remains 
on  the  filter  muRt  be  dried  and  weighed,  as  must  also  the  sand ; 
and  their  respective  quantities  must  be  noted  down.    The  water 

What  is  ihe  first  step  in  examining  the  composition  of  a  soil  ? 
At  what  temperature  may  it  be  dried  ? 
Why  should  not  the  pebbles  be  separated  before  drying  ? 
How  is  sand  to  be  separated  from  mionte  ingredients  f 
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must  be  Reserved,  as  it  will  contain  the  saline  matter,  and  the 
solnble  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  if  any  existed  in  the  soil. 

484.  (5.)  A  minute  analysis  of  the  sand  thus  separated  is  sel- 
dom or  never  necessary,  and  its  nature  may  be  detected  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  stones  and  gravel.  It  is  always  siliceous 
sand,  or  calcareous  sand,  or  both  together.  If  it  consist  wholly 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  it  will  dissolve  rapidly  in  muriatic  acid,  with 
effervescence ;  but  if  it  consist  partly  of  this  and  partly  of  sili- 
ceous matter,  a  residuum  will  be  left  after  the  acid  has  ceased  te 
act  on  it,  the  acid  being  added  till  the  mixture  has  a  sour  taste, 
and  has  ceased  to  effervesce.  This  residuum  is  the  siliceous  part; 
which  being  washed,  dried,  and  heated  strongly  in  a  crucible,  the 
difference  of  its  weight  from  that  of  the  whole,  will  indicate  the 
quantity  of  the  calcareous  sand. 

485.  (6.)  The  finely  divided  matter  of  the  soil  is  usually  verr 
compound  in  its  nature  r  it  sometimes  contains  all  the  four  primi- 
tive earths  of  soils,  as  well  as  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and 
to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  these  with  tolerable  accuracy,  is 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subject.  The  first  process  to  be  per- 
formed in  this  part  of  the  analysis,  is  the  exposure  of  the  fine 
matter  of  the  soil  to  the  action  of  muriatic  acid.  This  acid, 
diluted  with  double  its  bulk  of  water,  should  be  poured  upon  the 
earthy  matter  in  an  evaporating  basin,  in  a  quanti^  equal  to  twice 
the  weight  of  the  earthy  matter.  The  mixture  should  be  often 
stirred,  and  suffered  to  remain  fcHr  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
before  it  is  examined. 

486.  If  any  carbonate  of  lime,  or  of  magnesia,  exist  in  the  soil, 
they  will  have  been  dissolved  in  this  time  by  the  acid,  which 
sometimes  takes  up  likewise  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  but  very  sel- 
dom any  alumina.  The  fluid  should  be  passed  through  a  filter ; 
the  solid  matter  collected,  washed  with  distilled  or  rain  water, 
dried  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  weighed.  Its  loss  will  denote  the 
quantity  of  solid  matter  taken  up.  The  washings  must  be  added 
to  the  solution ;  which,  if  not  sour  to  the  taste,  must  be  made  so 
by  the  addition  of  fresh  acid ;  and  a  little  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash  must  be  mixed  with  the  liquor.  If  a  blue  precipitate  occur. 
It  denotes  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  solution  of  the 
prussiate  must  be  dropped  in,  till  no  further  effect  is  produced. 
To  ascertain  its  qnanti^  it  must  be  "collected  on  a  filter  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  solid  precipitates,  and  heated  red :  tiie 
result  will  be  oxide  of  iron. 

487.  Into  the  fluid  freed  from  oxide  of  iron,  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  |>otash  must  be  poured,  till  all  effervescence  ceases  in 
it,  and  till  its  taste  and  smell  indicate  a  considerable  excess  of 
alkaline  salt.    The  precipitate  that  falls  down  is  carbonate  of 

How  may  the  nature  of  the  sand  he  ascertained  ? 

How  are  we  to  proceed  in  determining  the  finer  portions  of  the  soil  f 

What  acid  is  first  employed  7 

What  ingredients  will  this  acid  dissolve  ?  , 

How  may  the  solution  be  known  to  contain  oxide  of  iron  ? 
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]ime»  which  mutt  he  collected  on  a  filter,  dried  at  a  heat  below 
that  of  redness,  and  afterwards  weighed.  The  remaining  fluid 
mast  be  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  magnesia,  if 
there  be  any,  will  be  precipitated  combined  with  carbonie  acid ; 
and  its  quantity  must  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  If  any  minute  proportion  of  alumina  - 
should,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  be  dissolved  by  the  acid,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  precipitate  with  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  it 
may  be  separated  from  it  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  with  soap 
lye  snfficient  to  cover  the  solid  matter:  for  this  lye  dissolves 
luumina,  without  acting  upon  carbonate  of  lime. 

468.  (7.)  The  quantity  of  insoluble  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter may  next  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  precision,  by  heating 
it  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  crucible  over  a  common  fire,  till  no 
blackness  remains  in  the  mass,  stirring  it  frequently  meanwhile 
with  a  metallic  wire.  The  loss  of  weight  will  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  animal  and ,  vegetable  matter  there  was,  but  not  the 
proportions  of  each.  If  the  smell  emitted,  dnrins  this  process, 
resemble  that  of  burnt  feathers,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of  the 
presence  of  some  animal  matter ;  and  a  copious  blue  flame  almost 
always  denotes  a  considerable  proportion  of  vegetable  matter. 
Nitrate  of  ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  grains  to  a 
hundred  of  the  residuum  of  the  soil,  will  greatly  accelerate  this 
process — ^if  the  operator  be  in  haste— and  not  affect  the  result,  as 
It  will  be  decomposed  and  evaporate. 

489.  (8.)  What  remains  after  this  decomposition  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  matter,  consists  generally  of  minute  particles  of 
earthy  matter,  which  are  usually  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  silex 
with  oxide  of  iron.  To  separate  these,  boil  them  two  or  tiiree 
hours  in  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  allowing  a  hundred  and  twenty  grains  of  acid  for  every 
hundred  grains  of  the  residuum. 

Mineral  Waters, 

490.  The  examination  of  mineral  waters,  with  a  view  to  acer- 
tain  their  ingredients,  and  thence  their  medicinal  qualities,  and 
the  means  of  compounding  them  artificially,  is  an  object  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  society.  It  is  likewise  a  subject  which 
deserves  to  be  attended  to,  because  it  affords  no  mean  o{)portunity 
for  the  agreeable  practice  of  chemical  skill.  But  this  investiga- 
tion is  more  especially  of  importance  to  the  daily  purposes  of 
life,  and  the  success  of  manufactures.  It  cannot  but  be  an  inte- 
resting object,  to  ascertain  the  component  parts  and  qualities  of  the 

Bjr  what  reasentwill  the  carbonate  of  lime  be  precipitated? 

How  the  carbonate  of  magnesia? 

How  are  the  insoluble  ingredients  ascertained  to  contain  animal  mat- 
ter? 

How  shall  we  be  infiirmed  of  the  presence  of  vegetable  ingredients? 

What  circumstances  render  important  the  knowledge  of  the  compositiaa 
of  mineral  waters  ? 
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waters  daily  eonfinmed  by  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  and 
TiciniUes.  A  very  minute  portion  of  unwholesome  matter,  daily 
taken,  may  constitute  the  principal  cause  of  the  di^rences  in 
salubrity  which  are  observable  in  different  places.  And  with  re- 
gard to  manufactures,  it  is  well  known  to  the  brewer,  the  paper- 
maker,  the  bleacher,  and  a  variety  of  other  artists,  of  how  much 
consequence  it  is  to  them,  that  this  fluid  should  either  be  pure,  or 
at  least  not  contaminated  with  such  principles  as  tend  to  injure 
the  qualities  of  the  articles  they  make. 

491.  The  topography  of  the  place  where  these  waters  rise  is 
the  fkst  thingr  to  be  considered.  By  examining  the  ooze  formed 
by  them,  and  the  earth  or  stones  through  which  they  are  strained 
and  filtered,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  their  contents.  In 
filtering  through  the  earth,  and  meandering  on  its  surface,  they 
take  with  them  particles  of  various  kinds,  which  their  extreme 
attenuation  renders  capable  of  being  suspended  in  the  fluid  that 
serves  for  their  vehicle.  Hence  we  shall  sometimes  find  in  these 
waters,  siliceous,  calcareous,  or  argillaceous  earth ;  and  at  other 
times,  though  less  frequently,  sulphur,  magnesian  earth,  or,  from 
the  decomposition  of  carbonated  iron,  ochre. 

492.  The  following  are  the  ingredients  that  may  occur  in  mine- 
ral waters : — 

(1.)  The  gases  found  are  common  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (3.)  The  acids,  uncombined,  are  the 
carbonic,  sulphuric,  and  boracic.  (3.)  The  only  free  alkali  is 
soda  and  the  free  earths,  silex  and  lime.  (4.)  The  only  salts  are 
sulphates,  nitrates,  muriates,  carbonates,  and  borates. 

493.  The  testing  of  mineral  waters  consists — (1.)  In  the  exami- 
nation of  them  by  the  senses :  (2.)  In  the  examination  of  then^  by 
reagents. 

The  examination  by  the  senses  consists  in  observing  the  effect 
of  the  water,  as  to  appearance,  smell,  and  taste. 

The  appearance  of  uie  water,  the  instant  in  which  it  is  pumped 
out  of  the  well,  as  well  as  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time,  affords 
several  indications,  from  which  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judffment 
concerning  its  contents.  If  the  water  be  turbid  at  the  well,  the 
substances  are  susp^ded  only,  and  not  dissolved ;  but  if  the  water 
be  clear  and  transparent  at  the  well,  and  sometime  intervenes  be- 
fore it  becomes  turbid,  the  contents  are  dissolved  by  means  of 
carbonic  acid. 

494«  The  presence  of  this  gas  is  likewise  indicated  by  small 
bubbles,  that  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  burst  in  the 
air  while  they  are  making  their  escape,  though  the  water  at  the 
same  time  perhaps  has  not  an  acid  taste.    But  the  most  evident 

.♦• 

To  what  branch  of  manufactures  is  the  subject  particularly  related? 

What  is  the  first  point  to  be  considered  f 

Why? 

What  ibur  classes  of  substances  exist  in  mineral  waten  ? 

In  what  two  methods  may  we  test  the  character  of  mineral  waters  T 

How  may  we  judge  of  the  ingredients  in  water  by  the  eye  ? 
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proof  of  s  spring  containing  carlMnic  acid,  if  the  generation  of 
babbles,  on  we  water  bein^  shaken,  and  their  baistuig  with  more 
or  less  noise,  while  the  air  is  making  its  escape. 

495.  The  sediment  deposited  by  the  water  in  the  well  is  like- 
wise to  be  examined  :^f  it  be  yellow,  it  indicates  the  presence 
of  iron ;  if  black,  that  of  iron  combined  with  sulphur ;  out  cha- 
lybeate waters  being  seldom  sulphuretted,  the  latter  occurs  verj 
rarely.  As  to  the  colour  of  the  water  itself,  there  are  few  in- 
stances where  this  can  give  any  indication  of  its  contents,  as 
there  are  not  many  substances  that  colour  it.  The  odour  of  the 
water  serres  chiefly  to  discoyer  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen in  it ;  such  waters  as  contain  this  substance  bare  a  pecu- 
liar fetid  smell,  fomewhat  resembling  rotten  eggs. 

496.  The  taste  of  a  spring,  provided  it  be  perfectly  ascertained 
by  repeated  trials,  may  affora  some  useful  indications  with  respect 
to  the  contents.  Tt  may  be  made  very  sensible  b;^  tasting  water 
in  which  the  yarious  salts  that  are  usually  found  in  such  ^^ters 
are  dissolved  in  variouis  proportions.  There  is  no  certain  depen- 
dence, however,  to  be  placed  on  this  mode  of  investigation ;  for  in 
many  springs  the  taste  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  disguised  by  that  of 
the  sea  salt  united  with  it.  The  water,  too,  is  not  only  to  be 
tasted  at  the  spring,  but  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time,  lliis  pre- 
caution must  be  particularly  observed  with  respect  to  such  waters 
as  are  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid ;  for  the  other  substances 

.  containedf  in  them  make  no  impression  on  the  tongue,  till  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  made  its  escape ;  and  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
these  waters  must  be  evaporated  in  part,  and  then  tasted  again. 

497.  Though  the  specific  gravity  of  any  water  contributes  but 
verjr  little  towards  determining  its  contents,  still  it  may  not  be 
entirely  useless  to  know  the  specific  wei^rht  of  the  water,  the 
situation  of  the  spring,  and  the  kind  of  sediment  deposited  by  it. 

498.  The  examination  of  the  water  by  means  of  reagents  shows 
what  they  contain,  but  not  how  much  of  each  principle.  In  many 
instances  this  is  as  much  as  the  inquiry  demanas ;  and  it  is  always 
of  use  to  direct  the  proceedings  in  the  proper  analysis. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  the  experiment  with  water 
just  taken  up  from  the  spring,  and  afterwaui  with  such  as  has 
been  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  open  air ;  and  sometimes  a 
third  essay  is  to  be  made  with  a  portion  of  the  water  that  has 
been  boiled  and  afterward  filtered.  If  the  water  contain  but  few 
saline  particles,  it  must  be  evaporated  ;  as  even  the  most  sensible 
reagents  do  not  in  the  least  affect  it,  if  the  salts,  the  presence  of 
which  is  to  be  discovered  by  them,  are  diluted  with  too  great  a 
quantity  of  water.    Now,  it  may  happen,  that  a  water  shall  be 

How  it  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  best  ascertained  ? 

What  judgment  may  we  form  of  water  from  the  appearance  of  its  sedi- 
ment f 

What  kind  of  materials  mav  the  sense  of  smell  help  us  to  detect  ? 

At  what  period  may  we  rely  on  the  sense  of  taate  to  indicate  the  cha* 
racter  of  water  ? 
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impregnated  with  a  considerable  number  of  saline  particles  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  though  some  of  them  may  be  present  in  too  small  a 
quantity ;  for  which  reason  the  water  must  be  examined  a  second 
time,  after  having  been  boiled  down  to  three-fourths. 

499.  The  substances  of  which  the  presence  is  discoverable  by 
reagents  are  :-^ 

Carbonic  add.  When  this  is  not  combined  with  any  base,  or 
not  with  sufficient  to  neutralize  it,  the  addition  of  lime  water  will 
throw  down  a  precipitate  soluble  with  effervescence  in  muriatic 
acid.  The  infusion  of  litmus  is  reddened  by  it;  but  the  red  colour 
grradaally  disappears,  and  may  be  again  restored  by  the  addition, 
of  more  of  the  mineral  water.  When  boiled,  it  loses  the  property 
ef  reddening  the  infusion  of  litmus.  According  to  Pfaff,  ttie  most 
sensible  test  of  this  acid  is  acetate  of  lead. 

600.  The  mineral  adds^  when  present  uncombined  in  water, 
pve  the  infusion  af  litmus  a  permanent  red,  even  though  the  water 
has  f>een  boiled.  Bergmann  has  shown  that  paper,  stained  with 
litmus,  is  reddened  when  dipped  into  water  containing  ^ ^Vt  ^^ 
sulphuric  acid. 

Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  properties : — It  exhales  the  peculiar  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  It  reddens  the  infusion  of  litmus  fuga- 
ciously.  It  blackens  paper  dipped  into  a  solution  of  lead,  and 
precipitates  the  nitrate  of  silver  black  or  brown. 

501 .  Mkaliesy  and  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates^  are  distinguished 
bjr  the  following:  tests : — ^The  infusion  of  turmeric,  or  paper  stained 
with  turmeric,  is  rendered  brown  by  alkalis ;  or  reddish-brown,  if 
the  quantity  be  minute.  This  change  is  produced  when  the  soda 
in  water  amounts  only  to  -^ytj  P^^^*  Paper  stained  with  brasil 
Wood,  or  the  infusion  of  brasil  wood,  is  rendered  blue ;  but  this 
change  is  produced  also  by  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates. 
Bergmann  ascertained  that  water  containing  girt?  P^^  of  carbonate 
of  soda  reddens  paper,  stained  with  brasil  wood,  blue.  Litmus 
paper,  reddened  by  vinegar,  is  restored  to  its  original  blue  colour. 
This  change  is  produced  by  the  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates 
also.  When  these  changes  are  fugacious,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  alkali  is  ammonia. 

502.  Fixed  alkalies  exist  in  water  that  occasions  a  precipitate 
with  muriate  of  magnesia  after  beinof  boiled.  Volatile  alkali  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  smell;  or  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  re- 
ceiver by  distilling  a  portion  of  the  water  gently,  and  then  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  above  tests. 

Earthy  and  metallic  carbonates  are  precipitated  by  boiling  the 
water  containing  them ;  except  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  is 
precipitated  but  imperfectly. 

How  shall  we  be  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  an  ingredient  which 
originally  constitutes  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  water  ? 
What  18  the  test  of  carbonic  acid  7 
What  is  that  of  the  mineral  acids  ? 
How  is  sulpkuretted  hydrogen  detected  ? 
What  tests  show  the  presence  of  alkalis  and  earthy  carbonatsi  I 
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503.  Iron  is  dhcoveted  hy  the  following  tests : — The  additi<» 

of  tincture  of  galls  gives  water,  containing  iron,  a  purple  or  black 
eolouT.  This  test  indicates  the  presence  of  a  yery  minute  portion 
of  iron.  If  the  tincture  have  no  effect  upon  the  water,  after  boiling, 
though  it  colours  it  before,  the  iron  is  in  a  state  of  a  carbonate.  The 
following  obserrations  of  Westrumb  on  the  colour  which  iron 
giyes  to  galls,  as  modified  by  other  bodies,  desenres  attention.  A 
Tiolet  indicates  an  alkaline  carbonate,  or  earthy  salts.  Dark 
purple  indicates  other  alkaline  salts.  Purplish-red  indicates  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas.  Whitish,  and  then  blaek,  indicates  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

504.  Sulphuric  and  exists  in  waters  that  form  a  precipitate  with 
the  following  solutions :— Muriate,  nitrate,  or  acetate  of  baryta, 
strontia  or  lime,  or  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead.  Of  these  the  most 
powerful  by  far  is  muriate  of  baryta,  which  is  capable  of  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  uacombined,  when  it  does 
not  exceed  the  millionth  mirt  of  the  water.  Acetate  of  lead  is 
next  in  point  of  power.  The  muriates  are  more  powerful  than 
the  nitrates.  'Die  calcareous  salts  are  least  powerful.  All  these 
tests  are  capable  of  indicating  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  un« 
combined  sulphuric  acid,  than  when  it  is  combined  with  a  base. 
To  render  muriate  of  baryta  a  certain  test  of  aulphuric  acid,  the 
following  precautions  must  be  observed  :-»The  muriate  must  be 
diluted ;  the  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  if  the  water  contain 
any,  must  be  previously  saturated  with  muriatic  acid ;  the  preci- 
pitate must  be  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid ;  if  boraci<;  acid  be  sus- 
pected, muriate  of  strontia  must  be  tried,  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  boraeic  acid.  The  hydrosulphurets  precipitate  barytic  solu- 
tions ;  bat  their  presence  is  easily  discovered  oy  the  smell. 

505.  Muriaite  acid  is  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which  occa- 
sions a  white  precipitate,  or  a  cloud,  in  water  containing  an 
exceedingly  minute  portion  of  this  acid.  To  render  this  test  cer- 
tain, the  following  precautions  are  necessary : — ^The  alkalis  or 
carbonates  must  be  previously  saturated  with  nitric  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  if  any  be  present,  must  be  previously  removed  by 
means  of  nitrate  oi  baryta.  The  precipitate  must  be  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  Pfaff  says,  that  the  mild  nitrate  of  mercury  is  the 
most  sensible  test  of  muriatic  acid  ;  and  that  the  preetpttate  is  not 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  any  acid. 

506.  Boradc  acid  is  detected  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  with 
which  it  forms  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  But  to  ren- 
der this  test  certam,  the  alkalies  and  earths  must  be  previously 
saturated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the  sulphuric  and  munatie  aeida 
removed  by  means  of  acetate  of  strontia  and  acetate  of  silver. 

What  test  proves  the  presence  of  iron  f 

What  rule  will  enable  us  to  judge  what  compounct  of  iron  is  present  in 
water  ? 
What  is  the  test  for  sulphuric  acid  ? 
What  will  prove  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  ? 
What  of  boraeic  acid? 
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Bar^  is  detected  by  the  iosoloble  white  pTecl^itate  which  it 
forms  with  diluted  eolphuric  acid.  ~    • 

507.  Idme  is  detected  by  means  of  oxalic  aeid,  which  occasions 
a  white  precipitate  in  water  containing  a  very  minate  proportion 
of  this  earth.  To  render  this  test  decisiye,  the  following  pre* 
cautions  are  necessary:— The  mineral  acids,  if  any  be  present, 
must  be  preriously  saturated  with  an  alkali.  Baryta,  if  any  be 
present,  must  be  previously  remoTed  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Oxalic  aeid  precipitates  magnesia  but  yery  slowly,  whereas  it 
precipitates  lime  instantly. 

508.  Magnesia  and  alumina.  The  presence  of  these  earths  is 
ascertained  by  the  following  tests :— ^Pure  ammonia  precipitates 
them  both,  and  no  other  earth,  provided  the  carbonic  acid  have 
been  previously  separated  by  a  fixed  alkali  and  boiling.  Lime- 
water  precipitates  only  these  two  earths,  provided  the  carbonic 
acid  be  previously  removed,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  also,  by  means 
of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

The  alumina  may  be  separated  from  the  magnesia,  after  both 
have  been  precipitated  together,  either  by  boiling  the  precipitate 
in  caustic  potash,  which  dissolves  the  alumina  and  leaves  the 
magnesia ;  or  the  precipitate  may  be  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid, 
precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  dried  in  the  temperature  of 
100  degrees,  and  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  magnesia  wiUiout  touching  the  alu* 
mina. 

509.  Silex  may  be  ascertained  by  evaporating  a  portion  of  water 
to  dryness,  and  redissolying  the  precipitate  in  muriatic  acid.  The 
silex  remains  behind  undissolved. 

By  these  means  we  may  detect  ihe  presence  of  the  different 
substances  commonly  found  in  waters ;  but  as  they  are  generally 
combined  so  ^  to  form  salts,  it  is  necessary  we  should  know 
what  these  combinations  are.  This  is  a  more  difficult  task, 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  teaches  tfs  to  accomplish  by  the  following 
methods : 

510.  (1.)  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  different  sulphates. 
The  sulphate's  which  occur  in  water  are  seven ;  but  one  of  these, 

namely,  sulphate  of  copper^  is  so  uncommon,  that  it  may  be  excluded 
altogether.  The  same  remark  applies  to  sulphate  of  ammonia.  It 
is  aunost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  no  sulphate  need  be  looked 
for,  unless  both  its  acid  aiid  base  have  been  previously  detected 
in  the  water. 

511.  Sulphate  of  soda  may  be  detected  by  the  following, 
method  : — Free  the  water  to  be  examined  of  all  earthy  sulphates, 
by  evaporating  it  to  one-half,  and  adding  lime-water  as  long  as 

What  "Will  prove  the  presence  of  haryta  ? 
Whatoflti&f 

How  are  we  to  know  whether  magnesia  and  alumina  are  contained  in 
mineral  water? 
What  method  separates  the  silex  if  an^  be  present? 
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any  precipitate  appears.  By  these  means  the  earths  will  all  be 
precipitated  exeept  lime,  and  the  only  remaining  earthy  sulphate 
will  oe  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  will  be  separated  by  evapo- 
rating the  liquia  till  it  becomes  concentrated,  and  then  dropping  into 
it  a  httle  alcohol,  and,  after  filtration,  adding  a  little  oxalic  acid. 

612.  With  the  water  thus  purified,  mix  solution  of  lime.  If  a 
precipitate  appear,  either  immediately,  or  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
alcohol,  it  is  a  proof  that  sulphate  of  potash  or  of  soda  is  present. 
Which  of  the  two  may  be  determined,  by  mixinjpr  some  of  the 
purified  water  vt^ith  acetate  of  baryta.  Sulphate  of  baryta  preci- 
pitates. Filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Digest  the  residuum 
m  alcohol.  It  will  dissolve  the  alkaline  acetate.  Evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  the  dry  salt  will  deliquesce  if  it  be  acetate  of  potash, 
but  effloresce  if  it  be  acetate  of  soda. 

613.  Sulphate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the 
water  suspected  to  contain  it  to  a  few  ounces.  A  precipitate 
appears,  which,  if  it  be  sulphate  of  lime,  is  soluble  in  600  parts 
of  water,  and  the  solution  afifords  a  precipitate  with  the  muriate 
of  baryta,  oxalic  acid,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  alcohol. 

614.  Alum  may  be  detected  by  mixing  carbonate  of  lime  with 
the  water  suspected  to  contain  it.  If  a  precipitate  appear,  it  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  alum,  or  at  least  of  sulphate  of  alumina ; 
provided  the  water  contains  no  muriate  of  baryta  or  metallic  sul- 
phates. The  first  of  these  salts  is  incompatible  with  alum ;  the 
second  may  be  removed  by  the  alkaline  pnissiates.  When  a  pre- 
cipitate is  produced  in  water  by  muriate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  muriate  of  magnesia,  we  may  conclude  that  it  contains 
alum  or  sulphate  of  alumina. 

615.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  detected  by  means  of  hy- 
drosulphuret  of  strontia,  which  occasions  an  immediate  precipitate 
with  this  salt,  and  with  no  other ;  provided  the  water  be  pre- 
viously deprived  of  alum,  if  any  be  present,  by  means  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  and  provided  also  that  it  contains  no  uncombined  acid. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  precipitated  from  water  by  alcohol,  and  then 
it  may  be  easily  recognised  by  ite  properties. 

616.  (3.)  To  ascertain  the  presence  of  the  different  muriates. 
The  muriates  found  in  waters  amount  to  eight,  or  to  nine,  if 

muriate  of  iron  be  included.  The  most  common  by  far  is  muriate 
of  soda. 

Muriate  of  soda  and  of  potash  may  be  detected  by  the  following 
method : — Separate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  alcohol  and  nitrate  of 
baryta.  Decompose  the  earthy  nitrates  and  muriates  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid.  Expel  the  excess  of  muriatic  and  nitric  acids  by 
heat.  Separate  the  sulphates  thus  formed  by  alcohol  and  baryta 
water.  The  water  thus  purified  can  contain  nothing  but  alkaline 
nitrates  and  muriates.  If  it  form  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
silver,  we  may  conclude  that  it  contains  muriate  of  soda  or  of 


—of 


How  shall  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda  be  known  ? — sulphate  of  lime  I 
-of  alumina  ? — of  magnesia  ?— of  iron  ? 
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potash.  To  ascertain  which,  evaporate  the  I^aid  thus  pi»ci-> 
pitated  to  drrness.  Dissolve  the  acetate  in  alcohol,  and  again 
ey^»orate  to  dryness.  The  salt  will  deliquesce,  if  it  be  acetate 
of  potash,  but  effloresce  if  it  be  acetate  or  soda. 

517.  The  potash  salts  are  most  readily  distinguished  by  the 
precipitate  which  they  afford  to  muriate  of  platinum,  which  the 
soda  salts  do  not  occasion. 

Muriate  of  baryta  may  be  detected  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  it  is 
the  only  barytic  salt  hitherto  found  in  water. 

Muriate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  the  following  method :— . 
Free  the  water  from  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  sulphates,  by 
evaporating  it  to  a  few  ounces,  mixing  it  with  alcohol,  and  adding 
test  of  all  nitrate  of  baryta  as  long  as  any  precipitate  appears. 
Filter  the  water,  eyaporate  to  dr3rne8s ;  treat  the  dry  mass  with 
alcohol ;  evaporate  the  alcohol  to  dryness ;  and  dissolve  the  re- 
siduum in  water.  If  this  solution  give  a  precipitate  with  acetate 
of  silver  and  oxalic  acid,  it  may  contain  muriate  of  lime.  It  must 
contain  it  in  that  case,  if,  after  being  treated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  it  give  no  precipitate  with  ammonia.  If  the  lij|nid  in  the 
receiver  give  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  munate  of  lime 
existed  in  the  water. 

618.  Muriate  of  magnesia  may  be  detected  by  separating  all 
the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  Filter,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and  treat  the  dry  mass  with  alcohol.  Evaporate  the 
alcoholic  solution  to  dryness,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  water. 
The  muriate  of  magnesia,  if  the  water  contained  any,  will  be 
found  in  this  solution.  Let  us  sn]>po6e,  that,  by  the  tests  formerly 
described,  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid  and  of  magnesia,  in  this 
solution,  has  been  ascertained.  In  that  case,  if  carbonate  of  lime 
afford  no  precipitate,  and  if  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporation,  to- 
gether with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  occasion  no  precipi- 
tate, the  solution  contains  only  muriate  of  magnesia.  If  these 
tests  mve  precipitates,  we  must  separate  the  lime  which  is  present 
by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  distil  off  the  acid  with  which 
it  was  combined.  Then  the  ma^esia  is  to  be  separated  by 
oxalic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  acid  with  which  it  was  united  is 
to  be  distilled  off.  If  the  liquid  in  the  retort  give  a  precipilato  '^ 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  water  contains  muriate  of  magnesia.     * 

519.  Muriate  of  alumina  may  be  discovered  by  saturating  the 
water,  if  it  contain  an  excess  of  alkali,  with  nitric  acid,  and  by 
separating  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  If 
the  liquid,  thus  purified,  give  a  precipitate  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
it  contains  muriate  of  alumina.  The  muriate  of  iron,  or  of  man- 
ganese, if  any  be  present,  is  also  decomposed,  and  ihe  iron  pre- 
cipitated by  this  salt. 

520.  Such  are  the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  the  dif- 
ferent saline  contents  of  waters  may  be  ascertained.    The  labour 

How  ihaU  we  proceed  to  find  whether  water  contains  muriate  of  soda  or 
of  potash  ?-~inuriate  of  baryta  ?— of  lime  ?— of  magnesia  ?— of  alumina  7 
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of  •mJytit  may  be  eooslderably  shortMied  bjr  obsenriof ,  that  iko 
followin|[  salts  are  iaccmipatible  with  each  oUier,  aod  caimot  exist 
together  la  water,  exoept  in  very  miaute  proportion  :— 
Sails.  Inoompatibla  with 

Fixed  alkaline  8nlphates(£^*^*f  ^V!?"^  *"'l"*«^^"?' 
M.  ^ou  aiJLoiiuo  oui|iuaw»  ^  MuTiate  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

r  Alkalies, 
Salphate  of  lime     .    •    <  Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

C  Muriate  of  baryta. 

rAlkalies, 
Alum  J  Muriate  of  baryta, 

]  Nitrate,  muriate,  carbonate  of  Iime« 

^Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

rAlkalies, 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  •    <  Muriate  of  baryta, 

C.  Nitrate  and  muriate  of  lime. 

rAlkalies, 
Sulphate  of  iron      •    .    <  Muriate  of  baryta, 

C  Earthy  carbonates. 

r  Sulphates, 
Muriate  of  baryta    •    .     <  Alkaline  carbonates, 

C  Earthy  carbonates. 

r  Sulphates,  except  of  lime, 
Muriate  of  lime       •    «     <  Alkaline  carbonates, 

C  Earthy  carbonates. 
ibr.,*:«f^  ^/  »«.^^.{o  i  Alkaline  carbonates 

Munate  of  magnesia    .     ^  Alkaline  sulphates. 

r  Alkaline  carbonates. 
Nitrate  of  lime  •  •  •  ^  Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  alumina, 
C  Sulphates,  except  of  lime. 
531.  Beside  the  substances  above  described,  there  is  sometimes 
found  in  water  a  quantity  of  bitumen  combined  with  alkali,  and 
in  the  state  of  soap.  In  such  waters,  acids  occasion  a  coagulation  ; 
and  the  coagulum  collected  on  a  filter  discovers  its  bituminous 
nature  by  its  combustibility. 

''522.  Water  also  sometimes  contains  extractive  matter;  the 
.  nro^ence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
'The  water  suspected  to  contain  it,  must  be  freed  from  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid  by  means  of  nitrate  of  lead ;  after  this,  if  it  give 
a  brown  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  we  may  conclude  thai 
extractive  matter  is  present. 

How  may  the  labour  of  analysiB  be  ofVen  abridged  ? 

What  BUMtancea  are  incompatible  in  mineral  water  with  fixed  alkaline 
Bulphatee  ?— with  Bulphate  of  lime?— with  ahim?— with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia?— with  sulphate  of  iron?— with  muriate  of  baryta?— of  lime?— of 
magnesia  ? — with  nitrate  of  lime  ? 

How  is  the  presence  of  bitumen  detected  ? 

How  that  oi  extractive  matter  ? 
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Works  in  the  Department  of  Chemistri/, 

In  this  and  the  other  lists  of  works  appended  to  the  several 
treatises  contained  in  the  Scientific  Class  Books,  the  works  first 
named  are,  in  general,  those  snpposed  to  he  most  easily  procured 
by  the  student  and  they  are  commonly  the  most  familiar  and 
popalar  in  their  modes  of  treating  their  respective  subjects.  The 
fatter  titles  in  each  list  are  those  of  works  supposed  to  be  met 
with  principally  in  public  libraries. 

Turner^s  Chemistry,  new  edition,  by  Dr.  Franklin  Bache. 
Philadelphia.    1835. 

Webster^s  Manual  of  Chemistry,  on  the  Basis  of  Brande's, 
1  vol.  8vo. 

Henry's  Chemisti^,  3  vols.  8to.    Philadelphia. 

Farraday's  Chemical  Manipulations,  edited  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Mit- 
chell.   Philad.  1  vol.  8yo. 

Dr.  Hare's  Compendium  oT  Illustrations  in  Chemistry,  &c.  1 
▼ol.  8to. 

lire's  Chemical  Dictionary.    1  toI.  8vo. 

Porter's  Chemistry  of  the  Arts,  on  the  Basis  of  Gray's  Operative 
Chemist.    Philad.    1  vol.  8vo. 

Silliman's  American  Journal  of  Science,  jNWMm. 

Transactions  of  the  British  Association. 

Berzelius's  Chemistry.  Paris  edition. 

Annales  de  Chemie  et  de  Physique. 
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1«(^^Tbs  tenn  metallurgy  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  de» 
notes  the  working  of  metsds)  and  knay  thus  include  all  opexations 
connected  with  the  raising  of  metalac  ores  from  mines,  or  procuring 
them  from  metalliferous  sands)  those  employed  for  ascertaining  the 
value  of  minerals  whence  metals  are  obtained ;  the  multiiarious 
processes  relative  to  the  extraction  of  the  various  metals  from  their 
respective  ores ;  and  the  still  more  numerous  processes  which  relate 
to  manufactures  of  hardware,  steel,  tin-plate,  brass,  bronze,  gold 
and  silver  plate,  as  well  as  of  other  metals  and  their  combinations. 

^But  metallurgy  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
department  of  chemistry,  comprising  the  description  and  rationale 
of  those  chemical  operations  by  means  of  which  the  usefnl 
metals  and  their  alloys  are  separated  from  the  saline,  earthy,  or 
stony  substances  in  conjunction  with  which  they  are  presented  to 
us  by  naturc^Under  this  point  of  view  the  subject  will  be  treated 
in  the  following  paffes ;  but  some  preliminary  notices  of  metallic 
veins,  mines,  and  the  art  of  mining,  may  be  introduced,  as  being 
both  interesting  and  instructive,  tending  to  illustrate  the  proper- 
ties and  composition  of  those  substances  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  metallurgist  or  metallurgic  chemist  is  principally  directed. 

\  Doci mastics,  or  the  art  of  assaying,  as  a  process  preceding  the 
reduction  of  metals,  will  also  demand  our  attention.  / 

Mineral  DepotiU  mtd  JMnes. 

2.  fefatnre  presents  metallic  substances  to  our  notice  scattered 
on  the  surface  or  inclosed  within  the  crust  of  the  terrestiai  globe, 
either  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  in  combination  with  various  other  bo- 
dies.; These  combmations  are  properly  termed  mineralized  metals, 
or  ores ;  metals  in  this  state  beinff  united  to  extraneous  matter, 
which  alters  their  properties  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  real  nature 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  chemicaf  analysis.  Sometimes  two  or 
mo/e  metals  are  combined  with  the  same  mineralizing  body; 
frequently  a  single  metal  is  united  with  several  such  bodies,  and 
yet  more  frequently,  in  mines,  are  found  combinations  consistingr 
of  several  metals  and  various  mineralizing  bodies  united  together. 

3.  A  few  only  of  the  metals  (almost  exclusively  those  which 
are  termed  precious  metals)  are  found  in  a  state  of  purity  dis- 
persed through  the  soil  of  valleys,  or  mixed  with  the  sand  of 

What  is  the  origin  and  use  of  the  term  metallars^  ? 

What  may  it  include  in  its  most  extensive  sensel 

What  is  Its  most  restricted  meaning  ? 

MThat  is  meant  by  docimastics  ? 

In  what  states  are  metallic  substances  found  in  nature  7 

*  From  the  Greek  MIraXXov,  tneUd,  and  "^ypf,  work. 

186 
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ritero,  or  with  earthy  mutter  deposited  by  menntaiii  torrents.  It 
is  thas  that  gold  and  platina,  and  especially  the  former,  frequently 
occur  in  masses,  often  minute,  sometimes  of  several  pounds 
weight,  and  at  all  intermediate  sizes,  in  alluvial  soil,  from  which 
the  metal  is  separated  principally  by  mechanical  means.  Both 
metallic  ores  and  native  metals  are  occasionally  disseminated  in 
grains  through  roeks,  and  when  they  are  thus  found  in  abundance, 
tl^  whole  mass  of  the  rock  is  worked  as  a  mine ;  but  this  is  com- 
p^atively  seldom  the  case.  ^Tinstone,  or  the  oxide  of  tin,  is 
sometimes  thus  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  granitic  rocks 
in  Cornwall,  but  this  is  generally  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  veins 
of  tin  ore^  This  metal  is  likewise  found  in  alluvial  soil,  in  small 
nodular  masses  of  considerable  specific  gravity,  called  stream-tin 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  procured^^y  washing  the  metallife- 
roQS  sand. 

4.y^ineral  deposits,  however,  more  usually  occur  in  subterrane- 
eu&  beds  or  veins.')  {Metallic  ores  of  some  kinds  form  regular 
strata,  or  mineral  beds,  in  secondary  rocks,  or  in  the  more  ancient 
transition  and  primary  rocks."^  These  beds  are  in  general  horizon- 
tal, but  they  are  sometimes  observed  to  be  highly  inclined,  and 
such  strata  have  been  mistaken  for  veins.  |  The  ores  of  copper, 
iron  and  lead,  are  oeca^onally  found  in  conjunction  in  beds  in 
primitive  mountains,  sometimes  having  gold  or  silver  intermixed 
with  them.-)  Cobalt,  and  certain  ores  of  mercury,  likewise  form 
strata,  vjron  ore  is  frequently  found  in  beds  of  sreat  thickness,  in- 
terposed among  rooks  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate.  Lead, 
zinc,  manganese,  and  iron  ores  also  occur  abundantly  in  strata  in 
secondary  mountains.) 

5.\When  a  bed  of  metallic  ore  expands  irregularly,  it  sometimes 
forms  masses  of  such  magnitude  as  to  resemble  small  mountains, 
as  is  the  case  with  iron  ore  in  Sweden  and  Norway)^  ^Metallic 
beds,  however,  aie  generally  of  limited  extent,  seldom  traversing 
an  entire  mountain,  but  gradually  or  suddenly  terminating  in  a 
thin  edge ;  in  the  language  of  the  miners,  a  stratum  of  ore  is  said 
to  wedge  out.)  Beds  of  minerals  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
England,  most  of  the  great  deposits  of  metallic  matter  in  Uiat 
country  bein^  found  in  veins,  as  is  uniformly  tho  case  in  the  great 
mining  distncts  of  Cornwall,  except  in  the  previously  noted 
stream-works.  Mr.  Bakewell,  however,  alleges  that  beds  of  cop- 
per pyrites  have  been  wrought  in  transition  rocks  in  Cumberland, 

What  varieties  in  the  degree  of  complexity  exiat  in  metallic  mine- 
mis? 
What  class  of  the  metale  are  met  with  in  nature  in  a  slate  of  purity  ? 
In  what  situations  do  the|^  occur  ? 
In  what  forms  does  the  ore  of  tin  occur  ? 
What  is  the  most  miuX  form,  of  mineral  deposits?  ~ 
How  do  ores  of^cwB^t  iron,  asiLlejd  exist? 
What  kinds  of  ro  Ware  traversed  By  beds  of  iron  ore? 
What  ores  may  be  found  in  stratd'in  secondary  mountains  ? 
What  is  meant  by  wedging  out  f 
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tad  tkat  the  ezittence  tf  mineral  beds  Bunr  be  snapected  in  other 
connties,  where  they  are  often  confounded  with  Teins  by  the  la- 
boarinff  miners. 

6. /Mineral  veins,  from  their  relative  frequency,  constitute  the 
most  considerable  depositories  of  metallic  matter.  Such  veins  are 
not,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  general  application  of  the  term, 
tubes  filled  with  metal  or  ore,  but  extended  plates,  or  lamine,  of 
unequal  thickness  v\and  thev  differ  most  essentially  from  bedS|^n 
that  they  do  not  run  parallel  with  the  direction  of  other  strata,  but 
tnveise  or  cross  them  vertically,  or  at  various  degrees  of  inclinar 
tion.  A  vein  may  be  describ^  as  a  fissure  in  a  rock,  filled  with 
various  substances.  Humboldt  noticed  a  vein  of  calcareous  spar 
140  feet  in  thickness,  traversing  g^neiss,  in  the  Alps  of  Switser- 
land ;  and  Professor  Jameson  mentions  a  vein  of  porohyir  slate, 
nearly  160  feet  wide,  occuring  in  sandstone,  in  the  Tsie  of  Amn, 
and  veins  of  pitchstone  and  greenstone,  varying  in  width  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  feet.  But  these  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  nature  of  meUdliferous  veins  which  are  commonly  much 
narrower ;  yet  it  is  said,  that  in  the  silver  mines  of  Pasco,  in 
Peru,  there  is  a  vein  of  brown  ironstone,  containing  silver,  which 
is  1300  vards  in  width. 

7.  When  metallic  ores  are  worked  in  beds,  or  in  veins  of  con- 
siderable thickness,  that  part  of  the  rock  which  covers  the  ore  is 
called  the  roof^  and  that  which  sapports  it  the  ./loor.  These  terms, 
however,  are  principally  applicable  to  mines  worked  in  an  hori- 
zontal direction.  The  metalliferous  veins  of  Cornwall  which  are 
of  most  im|>ortance,  namely,  those  producing  tin  and  copper,  ex- 
tend nearly  m  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  with  little  variation. 
Though  there  are  other  veins,  either  destitute  of  metallic  matter, 
or  else  containing  lead  and  silver,  which  chiefly  run  north  and 
south.  The  veins  of  Cornwall  scarcely  ever  descend  vertically,  or 
exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon,  but  almost  always  dip 
from  the  line  of  descent ;  and  this  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar is  called  by  miners  the  hading  of  the  vein ;  thus  a  vein  may  be 
said  to  hade  or  dip  to  the  north  or  south. 

8.  Metalliferous  veins  in  general  seem  to  observe  no  great 
uniformity  of  direetion^  some  descending  ahnoBt  perpendicularly, 
and  others  verr  obliquely,  in  such  a  manner  that- in  a  sin^e  hill 
instances  may  be  observed  in  which  veins  of  different  descnptions 
dip  or  underlie  in  almost  all  directions,  traversing  each  other  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  defjr  the  calculations  of  the  miner.  The  head 
of  a  vein  sometimes  nses  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  may 
thus  be  discovered;  and  its  existence  is  occasionally  betrayed  by 

—  •  •     •      N 

To  what  is  the  term  mineral  veins  applied.? 

In  what  do  they  difier  from  strata  ? 

What  is  meant  bv  the  roof  and  What  by  the  floor  of  a  mine  ? 

What  has  been  ooserved  in  regard  tb  the  direction  of  metallic  veina  f 

What  is  meant  by  the  hading  of  a  vein  ? 
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a  certain  oehiaceoas  or  nist-like  appearance,  iH^ieh  may  be  ob* 
served  above  its  site,  bat  this  ie  not  yery  common. 

9.  To  what  depth  metallic  veins  may  descend,  has  never  been 
ascertained,  for  no  instance  has  yet  occurred,  of  the  termination  of 
a  vein  bein^  reached,  though  sometimes  veins  are  found  to  become 
80  thin  and  tmproducttve  as  not  to  repay  the  labour  of  working 
deeper,  but  more  frequently  the  progress  of  the  miner  is  stopped 
by  water  or  other  obstacles.  Some  of  the  Cornish  mines  are  said 
to  be  nearly  500  yards  in  depth  from  the  surface,  as  the  copper 
and  tin  mine  of  Dolcoath,  which  is  456  yards  deep ;  and  there 
are  several  the  depth  of  which  is  from  300  to  400  yards. 

10.  The  same  vein  sometimes  contains  different  ores  at  different 
depths:  thus  the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  cobalt,  and  silver  are 
Ibnnd  successively  in  some  of  <the  mines  in  Saxony ;  and  in  France 
there  are  mines  conttuning  iron  ore,  below  that  silver  ore,  and  in 
the  lowest  part  copper  ore.  In  Cornwall  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or 
blende,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of  veins,  which  lower 
down  are  rich  in  copper,  and  sometimes  tin  in  the  same  manner 
occurs  in  the  superior  part  of  a  copper  vein. 

11.  The  thieknem  of  veins,  as  already  observed,  is  extremely 
Tariable,  the  same  vein  may  be  in  some  parts  but  a  few  inches 
wide,  and  in  others  extend  to  the  thickness  of  many  feet,  or  even 
yards.  The  vein  at  Dolcoath  mine  varies  from  two  feet  to  forty  % 
and  in  some  places  is  contracted  to  about  six  inches. 

13.  The  veins,  independent  of  their  extent,  may  be  characterized 
as  rich  or  poor.  In  a  Cornish  mine  called  Whealan  Cotes,  was 
found  a  vein  of  tin  ore  about  three  inches  wide,  yet  so  rich  as  to  be 
worth  working.  Some  of  the  veins  ecmtiuning  copper,  in  Herland 
mine,  did  not  exceed  six  inches  in  width,  and  after  thus  continuing 
for  a  few  fathoms,  they  passed  away  east  and  west  into  mere 
strings,  or  rather  laminae,  scarcely  thicker  than  paper ;  bnt  these 
veins  yielded  ore  of  a  rich  quality.  The  thin  veins  or  threads  of 
metallic  matter  which  someUmes  occur  in  working  mines,  may  be 
wortii  pursuing,  independent  of  their  product  of  metal,  as  they 
may  lead  to  veins  of  much  greater  thickness,  or  to  buuches,  or 
large  masses  of  metal. 

13.  Veins  are  by  no  means  entirely  filled  with  metalliferous 
matter,  which,  in  fact,  occupies  comparatively  but  a  small  space, 
the  veins  including  minerals  of  different  descriptions.  The  non- 
metalliferous  parts  of  a  vein,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  are 
usually  termed  by  the  miner  deada^  as  being  unproductive  and  use- 

What  18  known  of  the  depth  of  metallic  veini? 

What  facts  have  heen  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  different 
metallic  ores  in  the  same  mine  ? 

What  degree  of  uniformity  in  regard  to  thickness  characterizes  metallic 
veins  ? 

What  diflerence  independent  of  direction,  inclination,  depth,  and  thick- 
ness is  it  important  to  consider  in  regaM  to  metallic  veins  ? 

To  what  is  the  term  deada  applied  among  miners  ? 
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less.  Larae  empty  spaces  occasionaHy  occur  in  Teins,  but  this  is 
not  often  the  case.  tVater  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  mines, 
especially  those  which  are  rich  in  tin  or  copper.  The  sides  of 
metalliferous  veins  are  usually  very  determinate,  being  covered  by 
a  hard,  dark-coloured  incrastation,  called  by  the  miner  the  walls 
of  the  vein :  and  there  likewise  commonly  runs  down  every  vein 
a  small  seam  of  whitish  clayey  matter,  sometimes  adhering  to  one 
side  of  the  vein,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

14.  The  same  substance  which  constitutes  the  incrustation  of 
the  veins,  is  also  often  intermixed  with  the  ore,  forming  with  it 
alternating  layers,  and  with  other  substances  composiuffwhat  is 
called  the  matrix,  gangue,  or  veinstone  tff  the  mineral.  l>iirerent 
metals  are  accompanied  by  different  kinds  of  gangue,  the  nature 
of  which  may  enable  the  miner  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
bable value  of  &e  vein.  Among  the  substances  thus  found  may 
be  mentioned  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  called  in  Derby- 
shire blue  John,  and  solphate  of  barytes,  also  called  cawk; 
besides  which,  the  ores  of  one  metal  are  thus  accompanied  by  those 
of  another,  and  frequently  by  pyrites,  (sulphoret  of  iron.)  * 

15.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in  Cornwall  tin  and  copper 
mines  uniformly  run  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  that 
other  veins,  extending  north  and  south,  scarcely  ever  contain  a 
trace  of  either  of  those  metals,  being  non-metalliferous,  or  else  af- 
fording the  ores  of  silver,  lead,  cobalt,  or  iron,  or  occasionally 
antimony.  Tliese  north  and  south  veins  are  most  commonly  filled 
by  ouartz,  by  a  whitish  or  bluish  amllaceous  substance,  or  by  a 
kind  of  ochre,  and  sometimes  by  afl  three.  When  such  a  vein 
meets  with  another  containing  tin  or  copper,  it  passes  through  tiie 
tin  or  copper  vein  without  interruption,  while  the  latter  becomes 
split,  or  fnttered  into  numerous  small  branches,  and  sometimes  its 
contents  seem  to  be  dissipated,  so  that  the  miner  loses  all  traces  of 
the  vein,  or  only  recovers  it  ailer  a  tedious  search  at  the  distance 
of  perhaps  between  400  and  500  feet.  North  and  south  veins  dif- 
fer greatly  in  breadth,  but  whatever  be  their  dimensions,  they 
always  divide  the  tin  or  copper  veins  which  they  encounter,  and 
generally  alter  the  direction  of  the  latter,  or,  in  the  language  of 
3ie  miner,  heave  them  out  their  course. 

16.  The  manner  in  which  metalliferous  veins  are  sometimes  in- 
terrupted bv  others,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  section  of 
the  mine  of  Tincroft,  in  Cornwall : 

By  what  substances  are  veins  commonly  bordered  ? 

What  is  meant  by  matrix  t 

Of  what  materials  is  the  matrix  of  ore  oflen  composed  ? 

What  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  veins  of  the  same  mine  which 
vary  in  direction  ? 

What  class  of  veins  in  Cornwall  appears  to  have  divided  and  heaved 
another  at  right  angles  to  it  ?  #* 
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A,  6,  represents  the  surface  of  the  mine  with  a  rein  ranning 
from  north  to  soath,  and  crossed  by  tin  and  copper  veins,  from  east 
to  west.  The  veins,  C,  D,  E,  are  veins  of  copper,  F,  G,  H,  veins 
of  tin,  and  I,  a  vein  yielding  both  tin  and  copper.  Two  of  the  cop- 
per, and  one  of  the  tin  veins,  running  east  and  west,  are  intersected 
by  the  non-metalliferous  north  and  south  veins,  by  which  they  are 
heaved  out  of  their  regular  course  towards  the  south.  It  may  also 
be  perceived  that  one  of  the  tin  veins,  F,  is  intersected  by  two  of  j 
the  copper  veins,  0  and  D,  which  pass  throagh  it  without  affect- 
ing its  direction. 

17.  The  manner  in  which  copper  veins  Intersect  those  of  tin, 
always  passing  through  them,  and  generally  heaving  them  from 
their  course,  may  be  understood  from  the  following  section  of  ihe 
Pink  mine: 


A,  B,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  surface,  along  which 
runs  a  vein  from  north  to  south,  intersecting  metalliferions  veins, 
passing  from  east  to  west.  The  veins  C,  D,  E,  are  copper  veins, 

Construct  and  explain  the  plan  of  Tincroll  mine  ? 

Exhibit  and  explain  the  manner  of  heaving  oat  a  tin  vein  by  one  of  copper. 
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and  F,  a  vein  of  tin ;  and  here  it  will  be  seen  how  three  of  these 
veins  have  their  western  sides  heaved  towards  the  north,  by  the 
non-metalliferoas  vein  passing  through  them.  The  tin  vein  run- 
ning near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mine,  underlies  greatly 
towards  the  north,  while  the  copper  veins,  on  the  contrary,  under- 
lie towards  the  south.  One  of  the  latter  veins,  C,  meeting  the 
tin  vein,  F,  in  its  course,  interrupted  it,  and  heaved  that  part  of  it 
northward  of  the  point  of  intersection  twenty-four  fathoms  nearer 
to  the  surface,  and  the  same  tin  vein  was  interrupted  by  another 
copper  vein,  D,  and  heaved  about  ten  fathoms  towards  the  sur- 
face; a  third  time  it  was  cut  through  by  another  copper  vein,  E, 
not  shown  on  the  surface,  and  again  heaved  somewhat  out  of  its 
course. 

18.  Sometimes  one  vein  croRses  another  without  causing  any 
change  of  direction,  and  if  both  have  nearly  the  same  inclination, 
they  are  usually  richer  near  their  junction.  Where  two  veins  in 
the  same  district  have  the  same  direction,  or  run  parallel,  it  has 
been  observed  that  their  contents  are  similar ;  but  where  they  run 
in  contrary  directions,  their  contents  are  dissimilar. 

19.  Molina,  in  his  History  of  Chili,  gives  an  account  of  a  vein 
of  silver  at  Uspalta,  in  the  Andes,  which  is  nine  feet  in  thickness 
throughout  its  extent,  having  been  traced  ninety  miles ;  and  it  has 
smaller  veins  branchingr  on  on  either  side,  and  penetrating  the 
adjacent  mountains  to  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  vein  reaches  300  miles. 

20.  In  Nonhutnberland  and  Durham,  cross  courses  have  been 
found  to  contain  ore  near  their  junction  with  strong  veins.  In 
Cornwall,  at  Botallac  mine,  near  the  Land's  End,  a  cross  course  run- 
ning north  and  south,  is  enriched  by  the  junction  of  east  veins, 
which  have  been  compared  tl^  small  rivulets  opening  into  a  river. 
The  cross  course  is  rich  in  ore  to  the  extent  of  twenty  or  thirty 
fathoms  on  either  side  of  its  junction  with  a  vein,  but  no  veins  are 

found  branching  from  the  west  side  of  the 
7-  cross  course.  The  vein  contains  gray 
f  copper  ore  of  a  fine  quality.  Sometimes 
^  a  vein  contains  tin  ore  in  the  centre,  sur- 
J  rounded  laterally  by  copper  ore,  as  repre- 
/  sented  in  the  marginal  figure. 

In  this  vertical  section  of  a  part  of  the 
vein,  T  denotes  the  central  portion,  con- 
sisting of  tin,  and  C,  C,  the  copper  ore 
on  each  side  of  it.* 

What  remark  has  been  made  re8i>ecting  the  junction  of  two  veins  which 
do  not  displace  one  another  in  crossing  f 

What  description  has  been  given  of  a  vein  of  silver  ore  in  South  America? 

What  example  is  found  among  the  Cornish  mines  of  cross  courses  entich- 
ing  the  main  vein  ? 

In  what  arrangement  are  the  ores  of  tin  and  copper  sometimes  placed 
widiin  a  common  vein  ? 

*  Bakewell's  Introd.  to  Geology,  Silliman's  cd.  p.  300. 
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21.  The  different  metals  are  found  respectiTely  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  in  various  situations,  and  associated  with  peculiar 
kinds  of  rocks,  stones,  sand,  or  alluvial  soil. 

Gvld  is  found  in  America,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  New  Granada,  Chili, 
Peru,  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  found  in  Alaba- 
ma, Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  probably  in 
some  of  the  states  farther  north ;  in  Africa,  in  Kordofan,  Bambonk, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and 
especially  in  Sofala,  supposed  to  be  the  countiy  of  Ophir,  mentioned 
by  the  Jewish  writers ;  in  Asia,  in  Thibet,  Japan,  Formosa,  Cey- 
lon, Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  other  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  Siberia,  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
between  the  rivers  Obi  and  Irtisch  ;  in  Europe,  in  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, the  country  round  Salzburg,  and  the  Hartz  mountains, 
in  Piedmont,  in  Spain,  chiefly  in  the  Asturias,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
in  France,  in  rivers  occasionally  in  small  quantities,  and  jormerly 
in  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  some  of  the  Greek  islands. 

23.  Gold  occurs  in  primary  and  transition  rocks,  in  porphyry 
and  syenite,  and  in  the  lowest  sandstone ;  it  has  been  occasionally 
found  in  coal,  and  sometimes  in  volcanic  rocks,  and  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  sands  of  rivers,  or  in  that  mixture  of  alluvial  matter  * 
called  cascalhao,  consisting  of  pebbles,  gravel,  and  minute  parti- 
cles of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  earths,  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
usually  in  the  state  of  grains,  minute  scales,  or  pellets  of  various 
sizes,  and  it  is  thus  collected  by  the  African  negroes,  and  brought 
for  sale  in  ostrich  and  vulture  quills.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with 
in  large  masses ;  in  1730,  a  block  was  discovered  in  Peru,  weighing 
forty-five  pounds ;  and  about  1810,  gold  was  obtained  from  several 
rivers  in  North  Carolina,  one  mass  weigrhing  twenty-eight  pounds. 
This  mietal  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  threads  or  in  laminae, 
alloyed  with  tellurium  and  silver,  and  it  is  likewise  mixed  with 
the  sulphurets  of  iron,  of  silver,  of  copper,  of  arsenic,  of  mercury, 
and  other  metals. 

23.  Platina  was  first  discovered  in  the  provinces  of  Choco  and 
Bogota  in  South  America,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  the  pro- 
vince of'Barbacoas,  near  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea;  in  Brazil, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  in  North  America,  in  very  minute 
quantities  in  ores  of  argentiierous  grey  copper  at  Guadalcanal  and 
Casalla,  in  Spain;  and  recently  in  greater  abundance  on  the  west- 
ern or  European  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  the  territories  of 
Russia.  It  occurs  generally  in  the  sands  of  rivers,  intermixed 
with  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  iridium,  and  (fther  metals. 

24.  Silver  is  found  in  America,  in  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and 

f n  what  countries  of  the  world  is  gold  found  ? 
In  what  species  of  rocks  is  it  discovered  ? 
Where  is  it  found  in  die  greatest  abundance  ? 

What  remarkable  masses  of  native  gold  have  been  met  with  ?  • 

^     Where  is  platina  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  ia  the  present  day  ? 
In  what  situations  does  it  occur? 
With  what  other  metal»  is  it  intermixed  ? 
R 
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Baenoe  Ayres ;  in  Ana,  in  China,  Thibet,  and  Siberia ;  in  Europe^ 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  Hungrary,  Saxony,  Transylvania,  Moravia, 
Austria,  Bohemia,  the  Tyrol,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Prussia,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Savoy,  and  Great  Britain ;  but  in  the  latter 
only  as  a  subordinate  product  of  lead  or  copper  ores.  It  occurs 
principally  in  veins  in  primitive  rocks,  and  in  some  transition  and 
secondary  rocks. 

25.  Lead  is  found  in  America,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States ;  in  the  Russian  empire  in  the  environs  of  Nertschinsk  on 
the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  in  Armenia;  in  Europe,  in 
France,  Savoy,  the  Netherlands,  the  Prussian  States,  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  in  Saxony;  in  the  Austrian  dominions  and  other 
parts  of  Germany;  in  En^rland,  especially  in  Derbyshire  and 
Lancashire;  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Spain.  Galena, 
which  is  the  most  common  ore  of  lead,  occurs  in  primitive  as 
well  as  secondary  rocks,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  richest  mines 
are  in  sfate  and  limestone.  Lead  ores  are  found  generally  in  the 
older  rocks,  except  trap  and  serpentine ;  in  porphyry  and  syenite, 
in  the  lowest  sandstone,  and  occasionally  in  strata  of  coal. 

26.  Copper  is  found  in  Europe,  in  France,  Germany,  Tran- 

*  sylvania,  Silesia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
Spain ;  in  Asia,  in  Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  Japan,  China,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  and  the  Indian  Islands ;  in  Africa,  in  Barbary,  Mo- 
rocco, Abyssinia,  in  the  mountains  north  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  the  Namaqua  country ;  in  America,  jn  the  North- 
western Territory,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Brazil,  in  which  last  coun- 
try a  mass  was  discovered  weighing  2666  Portuguese  pounds.  It 
occurs  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  porphyry,  syenite,  and 
sometimes  in  sandstone,  in  coal  strata,  and  alluvial  soil. 

27.  Tin  is  found  in  England  more  abundantly  than  in  most 
other  countries,  mines  or  tin-works  of  some  kind  having  existed 
in  Britain  before  it  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  it  was  imported 
from  that  island  by  the  mariners  of  Phenicia  and  Carthage.  The 
other  parts  of  Europe  in  which  it  principally  occurs,  are  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  and  France :  the  quantity  found  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
is  inconsiderable.  In  Asia  it  is  found  in  China,  Siara,  Pegu,  in 
Suniatra,  Ceylon,  Banca,  and  other  islands;  and  in  America,  in 
Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  metals,  having  been  discovered  only  in  primitive  rocks, 
as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate,  or  disseminated  in 
soils  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  such  rocks. 

28.  Mercury  is  found  in  Europe,  in  France,  Bavaria,  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  Spain,  and  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  but  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities ;  in  Asia  the  most  productive  mines 

In  what  countries  lias  silver  been  found  ? 

•  In  what  class  of  rocks  are  lead  ores  most  abundant  ? 
What  countries  possess  mines  of  copper  f 

In  what  variety  of  rocks  or  soils  does  it  occur  ? 
Why  is  tin  regarded  as  among  the  oldest  metals? 
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are  in  China  and  Japan ;  and  in  Jmerica,  m  Mexico  and  Peni, 
especially  that  of  Gaancavelica.  Mercury  differs  from  the  metal 
just  noticed,  occurring  but  rarely  and  in  small  quantities  in  primi- 
tive countries,  the  principal  deposits  being  found  in  bituminous 
slate,  shell-limestone,  and  breccias.  Dolomieu  discovered  it 
among  the  products  of  volcanoes,  doubtless  sublimed  by  subter- 
ranean fires. 

29.  Iron  is  the  most  abundant  of  metals  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  is  found  in  Europe,  in  England,  Scotland,  in  Ireland 
more  rarely,  in  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Austrian  empire, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Russia,  in  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Hesse,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Naples,* 
Sardinia,  Elba,  Spain,  and  Portugal ;  in  ^sia,  in  Siberia,  Arme- 
nia, Natolia,  Persia,  Arabia,  Tartary,  Indostan  and  China;  in 
Africa,  in  Morocco,  and  in  Congo  ;  and  in  America^  abundantly  in 
several  of  the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and  Brazil.  This  metal 
is  so  generally  diffused  throughout  the  mineral  kingdom,  that,  as 
Mr.  Brande  observes,  ^'  there  are  comparatively  few  fossils  which 
can  be  said  to  be  pes^ctly  free  from  it.'^  There  is  no  kind  of 
rock  or  formation — primitive,  transition,  secondary,  alluvial,  or 
volcanic — ^in  which  it  does  not  make  its  appearance ;  and  its  saline 
combinations,  being  dissolved  in  subterraneous  waters,  form  chaly- 
beate springs. 

30.  The  principal  mines  of  Jlntimony^  in  Europe,  are  those  ol 
Scotland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  France,  Spain,  Transylva- 
nia, and  at  Neuweid,  below  Coblentz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine;  and  in  America,  in  Mexico  and  Brazil.  It  occurs  in  primi- 
tive and  transition  rocks,  exclusive  of  trapp  and  serpentine ;  and 
likewise  in  porphyry  and  syenite. 

31.  Bismuth  is  obtained  in  England,  France,  Germany^  and 
Sweden ;  in  Siberia  and  in  Brazil ;  chiefly  from  mines  of  other 
metals.    It  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to  primitive  countries. 

32.  Zinc  is  found  in  Belgium,  in  the  territory  of  Limburg,  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  France,  Spain,  and  England  ;  in  Siberia,  where 
the  mines  are  not  worked  ;  and  in  America.  It  occurs  in  primi- 
tive, transition,  and  secondary  rocks,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  and 
elliceous. 

33.  CoJa&iji^  found  in  Saxony,  Austria,  Prussia,  Hesse,  and 
other  parts   of  Germany,   Norway,  and   Sweden;   likewise  in 

'  France  and  Spain,  but  the  mines  are  not  worked.  It  occurs  in 
primitive  mountains,  except  those  of  limestone,  trapp,  and  serpen- 
tine ;  and  likewise  in  transition  mountains;>taid  in  sandstone. 

In  what  countries  is  mercury  found  in  the  grreatest  abundance  ? 

In  what  classes  of  rocks  is  it  met  with  ? 

Which  of  the  metals  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  nature  f 

What  has  been  remarked  of  its  prevalence  in  various  geological  fbima* 
tions  ?  In  what  countries  and  in  what  class  of  rocks  does  antimony  oc- 
cMT  ? — ^bismuth  ? — zinc  ?— cobalt  ? 

*  Oxidulated  iron  is  said  to  have  been  collec^d  on  the  sea-shore,  near 
PusBzaoli. 
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34.  JSiekel  Is  found  in  France,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  in  England 
more  rarely ;  likewise  in  Siberia ;  and  it  is  a  general,  if  not  a 
constant  component  part  of  aerolites.  This  metal,  which  is  one 
of  the  least  abundant,  is  usually  met  with  in  the  same  situations 
with  cobidt  and  arsenic,  accompanying  the  ores  of  those  metallic 
bodies. 

35.  Manganese  is  among  the  products  of  the  mines  of  £nglaod» 
Scotland,  France,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia. 
It  is  found  in  primitive  and  transition  mountains,  and  sometimes 
in  the  lower  stratified  rocks. 

36.  Chrome  occurs  in  France,  Norway,  the  Tyrol,  and  at  Ekar 
therineberg,  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  generally  embedded  in 
gneiss  or  mica-slate. 

37.  Jirsenic  is  found  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Baden,  Huns^ary,  and 
Transylvania;  and  in  England,  in  Cornwall;  in  Siberia,  in  Ar^ 
menia,  on  the  riffht  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  elsewhere ;  in 
the  tin-mine  of  luanfu,  in  China ;  and  in  Mexico.  It  occurs  in 
primitive  and  transition  mountains  and  in  porphyi^.* 

The  other  metals  have  scarcely  yet  been  applied  to  any  pur- 
poses of  utility ;  and  most  of  them  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

jSrt  of  Idining, 

38.  The  working  of  mines  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
metallic  ores,  may  be  supposed,  like  several  other  useful  arts, 
to  have  originated  from  accidental  circumstances.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  some  metals,  and  especially  gold  and  silver, 
have  been  occasionally  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  an 
inconsiderable  depth  breath  it;  and  hence  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  presumed,  mankind  first  became  acquainted  with  the  treasum. 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  of  nature.  But  though  accident  might, 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals,  which  always 
occur  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  else  mechanically  mixed  with  other 
substances,  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  metals  in  gene- 
ral, by  far  the  greater  number  being  obtained  in  the  form  of  ores, 
consisting  of  sulphurets,  oxides,  chlorides,  or  metallic  salts,  con- 
stituting chemical  compounds,  often  presenting  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced eye  no  traces  whatever  of  the  usual  ch^q^tsfistics  of  a 
metallic  body.  ^ 

39.  If  metals  in  such  a  state,  had  been  commonly  dispersed 

In  vt^hait  countries  an4Jj||what  class  of  rocks  does  nickel  occur? 
With  what  metals  is  mcl^el  commonly  associated  ? 
In  what  Goantries  and  in  what  situations  is  manganese  found  7 
Where  is  chrome  obtained  ? — arsenic  ? 

How  may  we  suppose  the  working  of  metals  to  have  originated  ? 
In  what  four  classes  of  compounds  does  the  greater  number  of  metals 
occur  in  nature  ? 

J*  Nouv.  Diet  d'Ifist  Natur.  appliqu^e  auz  Arts,  &c.  Paris,  torn.  xxi. 
1818;  Art.  Mine;  Bake  well's  Introd.  to  Geology,  chap,  xix.;  and  M6tal< 
lurgie  Pratique,  formant  p^e  dela  Bibliothdque  Industrielle.  Paris,  1827 
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on  the  9uperfices  of  the  terrestrial  fflobe,  they  misht  forages  faovB 
passed  unaoticed  or  unappropriated,  till  their  real  nature  and  com- 
position had  been  developed  oy  some  fortunate  aecident,  or  ascer- 
tained by  the  slow  process  of  obseryation  and  experiment.  Somd 
have  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  metallic  ores,  and 
of  the  method  of  reducingr  them,  to  the  conflagration  of  forests  on 
the  sides  of  metalliferous  mountains. 

40.  Bisliop  Watson  says,  <^  The  most  obvious  method  of  clear- 
ing a  country  of  its  wood  is  setting  it  on  Are^  now  in  most 
mineral  countries  there  are  veins  of  metallic  ores,  which  lie  con- 
tiguous to  the  sarface  of  the  earth,  and  these  having  been  fused 
wnilst  the  woods  growing  over  them  were  on  fire,  probably 
suggested  to  many  nations  the  first  idea  of  smelting  ores : 

*  Powerful  gold  first  raised  his  head, 


And  brass  and  silver,  and  ignoble  lead : 
When  shady  woods  on  lofty  mountains  grown, 
Felt  scorching  fires ;  whether  from  thunder  thrown. 
Or  else  by  man's  design  the  flames  arose — 
Whatever  Hwas  that  gave  these  flames  their  birth. 
Which  burnt  the  tow'rins  trees  and  scorch'd  the  earth ; 
Hot  streams  of  silver,  gold,  and  lead,  €tnd  brass, 
As  nature  ffave  a  hollow,  proper  place, 
Descendeddown  and  formed  a  glittering  mass.^ 

41.  "There  is  no  natural  a^^rdity  in  this  notion  of  the  poet; 
and  indeed  it  is  confirmed  bytne  testimony  of  various  ancient 
historians,  who  speak  of  silver  and  other  metals  being  melted  out 
of  the  earth  during  the  burning  of  the  woods  upon  the  Alps  and 
the  Pyrenees.  A  similar  circumstance  is  said  to  have  happened 
in  Croatia,  in  the  year  1762 ;  a  large  mass  of  mixed  'metal,  com- 
posed of  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  silver  having  been  fluxed  during 
the  conflagration  of  a  wood  which  was  accidentally  set  on  fire."* 

43.  The  discovery  of  the  existence  of  veins  of  metallic  ores  within 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  whether  it  originated  solely  from  the  re- 
searches undertaken  in  consequence  of  such  fortuitous  circum- 
stances as  those  here  specified,  or  from  some  other  causes,  must 
have  led  to  some  of  the  simpler  processes  of  mining ;  and  the  art 
must  have  been  improved  and  extended,  like  other  arts,  by  the 
invention  of  methods  for  overcoming  occasional  obstacles,  and 
through  the  necessity  that  from  time  to  time  occurred  of  making 
expenmental  researches. 

43.  In  the  prosecution  of  such  undertakings  the  miner  must 
frequently  be  guided  by  appearances,  on  which  he  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  rely,  without  being  at  all  able  to  trace  their  con- 
nexion with  the  objects  of  which  he  is  in  quest.   "  Thus  a  green, 

To  what  occurrences  has  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  working  metala 
been  ascribed  ? 

What  testimony  have  we  of  the  correctness  of  this  supposition? 

*  Chemical  Essays,  vol.^. 
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eaartby  matter  is  a  good  8]rmptom  in  a  tin  mine ;  a  brown,  ochry 
earth,  and  compact  iron  pyrites,  are  regarded  as  favourable  omens 
in  a  copper  mine.  Detatehed  pebbles  of  ore,  or  fra^ents  of 
veinstones,  have  sometimes  led  to  the  riches  of  the  vein ;  and  tin 
has  especially  been  thus  discovered  in  Cornwall.  The  miners, 
though  a  shrewd  class  of  people,  are  often  preyed  upon  by  the 
most  vulgar  superstition,  and  many  ancient  absurdities  are  still 
retained  and  cherished  in  their  art.  The  divining-rod  and  other 
oracles  are  yet  consulted ;  genii  are  said  to  preside  over  the  mines, 
and  he  who  inadvertently  whistles  when  helow  ground,  breaks 
the  spirits  of  his  companions  for  the  day,  though  treely  permitted 
to  inaulge  in  his  musical  disposition  in  the  form  of  a  song. 

44.  *^  In  older  mineralogical  works,  we  read  much  upon  these 
and  other  subjects.  Flames  of  light  have  been  described  as 
playing  over  a  district  which  afterwards  has  been  found  to  contain 
subterranean  riches ;  and  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  good 
electrical  conducting  powers  of  the  vein.  The  waters  issuing 
from  the  soil  sometimes  hold  metallic  salts  in  solution,  and  re- 
positories of  metals  have  been  discovered  by  circumstances  of 
this  kind.  Copper  veins  tinge  waters  blue,  and  a  piece  of  grease 
put  into  them  becomes  rapidly  stained  of  that  colour.  There  is  no 
popular  notion  more  common  than  that  metals  grow  in  the  yeins ; 
an  idea  which  may  very  probably  have  originated  from  observing 
the  depositions  of  one  metal  by  ^  introdaction  of  another  into 
its  solution,  as  when  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  introduction  of 
a  plate  of  copper  into  its  solution,  or  copper  by  iron. 

45.  Districts  rich  in  metals  are  generally  barren,  and  seem  pe- 
culiarly dreary  and  desolate  to  the  traveller.  This  partbr  arises 
from  the  nature  of  the  strata,  and  partly  from  the  heaps  ofrubbish 
and  hills  of  stone  thrown  upon  tne  surface,  and  partly  from  the 
operations  carrying  on  in  the  vicinity  being  inimical  to  vegetation. 
The  high  road  through  Cornwall,  especially  near  Redruth,  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  this  kind  of  country ;  while,  at  the  same 
time  the  romantic  beauty  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of  many  parts 
of  that  county  and  of  Devonshire,  prove  that  exterior  cultivation 
is  not  always  incompatible  with  internal  riches.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Parys  mountain,  in  Anglesea,  is  singularly  marked  by 
sterility  and  gloominess.  The  soil,  naturally  unproductive,  is 
rendered  more  so  by  the  poisonous  waters  that  traverse  it,  and  by 
the  sulphurous  vapours  that  float  around.    There  are  not  only  no 

What  exterior  characters  of  the  ground  are  often  relied  on,  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  metallic  ores  beneath  the  surface? 

What  superstitions  are  prevalent  in  mining  districts  ? 

What  aid  have  the  waters  of  a  country  been  found  to  aflbrd  in  judging 
of  its  mineral  treasures  ? 

What  notion  is  entertained  respecting  the  growth  of  metallic  veins  ? 

What  state  of  soils  anpeara  to  prevail  in  mining  districts  T 

To  what  is  this  attributed  ? 

By  iwjiat  circumstance  incident  to  mining  operations  is  the  natural  «t«- 
nhty  of  the  soU  mcreased  ? 
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fihiubfi  and  trees,  bnt  the  barrenness  is  anTeliered  even  by  a  single 
blade  of  grass,  or  the  rustf  green  of  a  hardy  lichen."* 

4#.  The  construction  oi  works  in  mines  must  vary  according  tc 
circumstances,  as  the  forms  of  hills,  the  position  of  ores  in  beds 
or  yiens,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  excavating  them« 
Sometimes  mines  are  formed  by  driving  a  level  from  the  mountain 
to  reach  the  vein  j  the  contents  of  which  may  be  removed  through 
this  lateral  openings  in  which  case  shafts  are  only  reqnired  for  ven- 
tilation. This  seems  to  be  amon?  the  simplest  modes  of  opera- 
tion ;  and  another  is,  following  me  ore  from  its  outlet  at  the  sur- 
face as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow.  When  regular  metallic 
viens  are  found  in  primitive  rocks,  tbey  are  sometimes  worked  to 
great  depths  by  more  varied  and  extensive  operations,  being  oc- 
casionally carried  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  such  cases  per- 
pendicular shafts  are  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  accumulating 
water  is  drained  by  machinery ;  and  these  shafts  communicate 
with  levels  driven  upon  the  lode  or  vein  at  various  depths. 

47.  The  art  of  mining  comprises  a  variety  of  processes,  essen- 
tial or  accessory,  the  most  important  of  which  are  included  in  the 
following  enumeration: — (1.)  Wtt^s  of  research,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  metalfflft)eds  or  viens.  (3.)  The  con- 
struction of  shafts  and  galleries,  ^j^.}  The  tracing  of  the  bearing, 
direction,  and  probable  extent  q^fl^  mineral  deposits.  (4.)  Exca- 
vating the  metallic  ores.  (5|flEorks  requisite  for  ensuring  the 
security  of  the  shafts  and  galflpF;  as  propping,  \^     *  ' 


ing,  walling,  building  arches,  &c.  (6.)  Making  air-shafts  or  fun- 
nels, and  other  arrangements  necessary  for  securing  a  proper  venti- 
lation, tiirougbout  the  works.  (7.)  Methods  of  raising  or  transport- 
ing ores  or  minerals  to  the  sunace.  In  the  mines  of  England  and 
Silesia,  iron  railroads  or  canals  are  sometimes  constructed  tor  the 
conveyance  of  the  mineral  produce ;  as  in  the  Worsley  coal-mines, 
in  Lancashire,  where  subterranean  canals  were  formed  by  the  cele- 
brated Brindley,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

48.  In  the  iron  mines  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden,  and  in  the  mines  of 
rock-salt,  in  Galitzia  and  elsewhere,  when  the  excavations  are  suf- 
ficiently capacious,  horses  are  sometimes  introduced  to  work  under 
ground,  a  practice  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  in 
England ;  though  those  animals  were  commonly  employed  to  work 
machinery  on  {he  surface,  before  the  introduction  of  steam-engines 
into  the  mining  districts,  and  are  still  used  in  many  situations. 

What  is  one  of  the  simplest  modes  of  arriving  at  subterranean  veins  of 
ore  ?    In  what  manner  is  this  effected  in  level  countries  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  lode  in  mining  ? 

What  is  the  first  kind  of  labour  connected  with  this  art  ? 

What  is  the  second  ?  third  ?  fourth  ? 

What  kind  of  precautionary  operations  do  the  preceding  labours  require  t 

What  works  are  necessary  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  comfi>rtof  the 
miners  ? 

What  for  the  removal  of  ike  products  of*  the  mine  ? 

*  Brande's  Lectures  on  Geology,  loot  vi. 
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(8.)*ReinoyiQg  or  stopping  oat  water.  (9.)  The  Mcesftoiy  epm- 
tions  of  blasting  rocks  witn  gunpowder,  or  firing  them  by  kindling 
OB  their  surface  large  piles  of  wood,  and  thus  causing  tbem  to  split 
by  the  effect  of  heat,  as  is  practised  in  the  mines  of  Rammelsbergy 
in  the  Hartz ;  those  of  Geyer  and  Altenberg,  in  Saxony ;  of  Fel* 
sobanya,  in  Transylvania ;  of  Kongsberg,  in  Norway ;  and  others. 
(10.)  Among  the  most  important  accessory  arrangements  are  tboae 
which  relate  to  lighting  the  mines  and  providing  against  the  dan<* 
ger  of  explosion  where  the  inflammable  vapour  csQled  fire-damp 
occurs;  and  to  obviate  this,  various  plans  have  been  adopted,  as 
the  use  of  steel-mills,  and  Davy^s  wire  gauze  lamps.* 
^'49.  Any  detailed  notice  of  mining  operations,  though  it  might  be 
rendered  interesting,  would  be  quite  inconsistent  wiui  the  plan  of 
this  work ;  but  a  few  particulars  may  be  added,  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  gold  and  silver  mines  were  worked,  both  in 
Europe  and  America^  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  also  con- 
cerning the  modes  of  proceeding  at  present  among  the  miners  in 
Cornwall,  England. 

50.  At  Kremnitz,  in  Huiigary,  there  is  a  gold  mine,  which 
when  it  was  visited  by  Dr.  moipne,  about  1680,  had  been  worked 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  years.  '1u  was  nine  or  ten  English  miles  in 
length,  having  one  horizontal  passage  or  gallery,  eight  hundred 
fathoms  in  longth,  called  the  Erbs^l.  its  depth  was  above  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  fathoms.  Ld|km  were  not  used  to  descend 
into  the  mine,  but  persons  werl^R  down  by  a  cd[>le,  to  which 
was  affixed  a  seat  of  leather,  afToraing  a  safe  and  convenient  cv- 
riage  even  to  those  who  were  not  used  to  it.  There  were  six 
shafts  or  perpendicular  pits  that  might  be  entered  in  this  manner, 
each  having  a  distinct  name :(!.)!  hat  of  Rodolphus.  (3.)  Queen 
Anne.t3.)  Ferdinand.  (4.)  Matthias.  (5.)  Windshaft.  (6.)  Leopold. 

61*  "  I  went  down,"  says  the  traveller,  "  by  the  pit  of  the  em- ' 

f>eror  Bodolphus,  gently  descending  by  the  turning  about  of  a 
arge  wheel,  to  which  the  cable  is  fastened,  one  hundred  and  eight 
fathoms  deep  into  the  earth ;  and  after  many  hours  being  in  the 
mine,  was  drawn  out  again  by  Leopold's  pit,  straight  up,  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  a  height  surpassing  that  of  the 
pyramids  by  a  third  part.  At  the  bottom  of  which  pit  I  was  not 
discouraged  to  find  myself  so  deep  in  the  earth,  for  considering 
I  was  vet  above  three  thousand  miles  from  the  «aufire,f  I  thought 
myself  but  in  a  well.  It  is  built  on  all  sides  with  firslrees,  one  lying 
upon  another,  (like  tranverse  logs,)  on  th^  four  sides,  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  The  miners  work  towards  one,  two,  or  three 
of  the  clock,  as  they  speak;  for  they  direct  themselves  under 
ground  by  a  compass,  not  of  thirty-two  points  (such  as  is  used 

In  what  two  ways  is  heat  applied  to  split  the  rocks  of  mines  ? 

How  is  light  obtained  in  underground  operations  ? 

What  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Browne  of  the  Hungarian  gold  mines  ? 

*  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt.  i.  p.  326  j  also.  Treatise  on  Chem.  No.  282. 
t  Nearer  four  thousand  miles.    See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt.  i.  p.  451. 
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'  at  sea,)  bat  by  one  of  twenty-four,  Which  they  divide  as  we  do  the 
hooTS  of  the  day,  into  twice  twelve."* 

53.  The  silver  mines  of  Potosi,  in  Pern,  which  are  among  the 
richest  hitherto  known,  were  discovered  in  1545.  For  the  more 
convenient  working  of  the  mines,  the  Spaniards  dug  galleries, 
which  they  call  socabonos,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Potosi,  towards  the  west,  passing  Uiroush  horizontally  to  the  mine, 
each  gallery  being  eight  feet  broad  ana  a  fathom  deep,  and  closed 
with  gates  that  might  be  locked,  through  which  the  silver  is 
carried  out,  and  where  the  owner  of  the  socabon  receives  a  fiflh 
part.  The  socabon  leading  to  the  rich  vein  was  begun  in  1556, 
and  finished  in  twenty-nine  years,  extending  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rods  in  length.  The  miners  work  by  candlelight,  both  day 
and  night,  by  turns :  those  that  work  in  the  day  sleeping  in  the 
night,  and  those  that  work  in  the  night  sleeping  in  the  day. 

53.  The  ore,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  stone,  is  cut  out  with  pick- 
axes, beaten  in  pieces  with  an  iron  crow,  and  carried  by  the  miners, 
upon  their  backs,  up  ladders  made  of  leather.  Each  ladder  has 
three  leathern  ropes,  about  the  thickness  of  a  cable,  stretched  out 
by  Sticks,  so  that  one  labourer  may  go  up  on  one  side,  while 
another  comes  down  on  the  other.  Each  ladder  being  ten  fathoms  ' 
in  length,  has  its  respective  floor,  on  which  the  labourers  rest 
during  their  ascent;  the  number  of  the  floors  differing  according 
to  the  depth  of  the  mine.  The  men  carry  the  ore  in  bags  fastened 
before  their  breasts,  and  passing  over  their  shoulders  behind  their 
backs ;  going  up  three  and  three  together,  the  foremost  with  a 
lighted  candle  tied  to  his  thumb,  so  that  both  hands  are  at  liber^. 
Thus  loaded  they  scramble  up  and  down  one  hundred  and  fifty  fa- 
thoms ;  exposed,  besides  other  perils,  to  the  danger  of  destructioa 
from  the  falling  in  of  the  mhies,  or  of  part  of  the  sides  of  the  ill-con- 
structed pits  or  shafts.  They  suffer  also  from  the  cold  temperature 
of  these  subterranean  passages.  The  silver  runs  for  the  most  part 
between  two  rocks,  as  in  a  long  channel ;  one  side  being  as  hard 
as  flint  aud  the  other  much  soner.f 

54.  This  defective  and  laborious  method  of  working  the  mines 
in  South  America,  seems  to  have  been  retained  till  the  foundation 
of  independent  states  in  that  part  of  the  new  world,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  long  misgoverned  Spanish  colonies.  The  improvements 
which  have  taken  place,  however,  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
owing  to  the  investment  of  British  j^roperty  in  Uie  mines  of  Peru.- 

.    lASiirt'  is  meant  by  working  towards  "  one  ttoo  or  three  o* clock,  &c.? 
lilw  early  were  the  Peruvian  silver  mines  discovered  ? 
In  what  manner  are  these  mines  approached  ? 
What  is  the  consistency  of  the  ore  of  Potosi? 
In  what  manner  is  it  removed  ? 
How  long  li^as  the  old  South  American  system  of  mining  retained  ? 

*  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's  Natural  History,  pp.  229—^331 ;  from  Tra- 
veVs  in  Hangaria,  &c.»  hy  Edw.  Browne,  M.  D. 
t  Sir  T.  P.  Blount's  Natural  History,  pp.242--244 
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Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  since  steam-engfines  were  sent  from  En- 
gland, which  were  used  in  working  the  shallow  mines  of  Pasco; 
and  as  Mr.  Phillips  obsenred,  *^It  may  be  assumed  that  the  supe- 
rior skill  of  the  Bntish  miners,  assisted  by  the  power  of  the  steam^ 
engine,  where  wood  or  coal  is  found  in  sufficient  abundance  for 
fuel,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much  more  than  could  be  performed 
by  systems  so  rude,  if  system  it  could  be  called,  where  no  regu* 
larity  existed  in  the  underground  workings."* 

55.  The  principal  mining  districts  in  South  Britain,  whence 
metals  are  procured,  are  in  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 
North  Wales,  and  Cornwall.  Those  parts  of  the  north  of  England^ 
in  which  lead  is  chiefly  found,  are  more  mountainous  than  the 
metalliferous  tracts  in  Cornwall,  and  the  mines  in  general  are  in 
elevated  situations;  and  not  being  very  deep,  the  water  may  be 

-readily  discharged  by  cutting  a  passage  or  adit,  through  which  it 
may  now  into  tlie  valleys,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  Hence  steam- 
engines  are  but  little  needed,  and  a  very  great  expense  is  saved. 
But  in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall  steam-engines,  and  some 
of  enormous  power,  are  constantly  used ;  the  water-wheels  beingr 
comparatively  few.  The  mining  tracts  are. but  little  elevafed, 
seldom  exceeding  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
streams  of  water  are  but  inconsiderable  in  point  of  dimensions  or 
power. 

56.  In  Cornwall,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  difficulty  is 
not  where  to  find  a  vein,  but  where  to  find  a  good  one.  A  good 
neighbourhood;  a  fi^ne  gossan  (a loose,  friable,  ochreous  substance, 
principally  siliceous)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vein  or  lode ;  plenty 
of  black  Jack,  (blende,)  for  *^  black  Jack "  says  the  miner, 
**  rides  a  proud  horse  :'*  and  if  at  some  depth,  on  cutting  the  lode, 
the  mine  is  inundated  with  water,  these  are  symptoms  of  encou- 
ragement for  the  miner,  even  if  little  or  no  copper  ore  should 
appear  near  the  surface.  Having  selected  the  vein  he  means  to 
work,  and  secured  the  right  of  working  it,  by  obtaining  a  lease  of 
the  mine  for  a  term  of  years,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
part  of  the  vein  to  begin  upon,  which,  however,  is  often  decided 
by  convenience,  or  the  facility  of  bringing  up  to  it  an  adit  from 
the  lowest  ground  within  the  settled  limits.  The  next  object  is 
to  sink  a  shaft,  ^he  underlie  of  the  lode  being  first  determined, 
often  by  sinking  down  a  short' distance  from  the  surface  an  its 
course.  The  shaft,  however,  is  seldom  continued  in  this  direction, 
but  is  in  general  carried  down  vertically. 

To  what  may  we  look  for  improvemenlB  on  that  system  in  the  future 
operations  in  the  mines  of  that  country? 

How  are  mines  in  the  North  of  England  freed  from  water  ? 

Why  may  not  the  same  plan  be  adopted  in  the  Cornish  mines  ? 

What  disadvantaffe  is  felt  by  mining  districts  near  the  Itfvel  of  the  sea  ? 

What  exterior  indications  encourage  the  miners  to  hope  for  rich  veins 
of copper? 

*  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  4th  edit.  p.  196. 
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57.  Thus  if  a  copper  lode  or  vein  runs  east  and  west  through  a 
hill,  the  adit  is  driyen  from  near  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the  lode 
underlying  north,  and  through  it  to  the  shaft,  which  is  perpen- 
dicular. The  place  of  the  shaft  on  the  surface  is  to  be  determin- 
ed by  the  underlie  of  the  lode ;  from  knowing  which  the  miner 
decides  on  sinking  his  shaft,  so  as  to  cut  or  traverse  the  lode  at  a 
particular  depth  beneath  the  surface,  according  to  circumstances. 
When  the  miner  wishes  to  examine  the  lode  above  the  level  of 
the  adit,  he  forms  a  crosscut  or  passage  from  the  shaft  to  the 
lode,  and  in  the  same  manner  other  cross-cuts  may  be  made  be- 
low the  adit,  running  parallel  with  it,  and  extending  to  the  lode. 
In  either  case  he  may  be  incommoded  by  water,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  now  be  necessary  to  erect  machinery  near  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  discharging  the 
water ;  and  it  will  also  serve  to  raise  the  ore,  as  well  as  any  rubf 
bish  which  requires  removal 'from  below. 

58.  Thus  the  miner  may  continue  to  explore  the  lode,  to  such 
a  depth  as  he  thinks  proper,  or  as  far  as  he  can  conveniently. 
Should  he  perceive  indications  of  a  rich  lode,  however,  instead  ot 
making  more  cross-cuts,  he  will  probably  be  induced  to  extend 
liis  working  horizontally  in  the  lode  itself,  as  far  as  may  b^ 
desirable  in  either  direction,  examining  it  thus  In  several  places, 
and  hollowing  out  as  he  proceeds  those  passages  in  the  mine 
which  he  terms  levels.  As  the  cross-cuts  are  generally  ten 
fathoms  apart,  he  describes  the  place  in  which  his  work  is  pro- 
ceeding, in  raising  ore,  for  instance,  by. saying  that  it  comes 
from  the  ten  or  twenty  fathom  level  goin^  east  or  west  from  such 
a  shaft,  each  shaft  having  its  own  designation;  but  only  such 
levels  are  reckoned  as  are  oelow  the  adit. 

59.  In  sinking  the  shaft,  or  driving  the  cross-cut,  or  ex- 
tending on  the  lode,  the  miner  sometimes  finds  that  he  is 
in  want  of  air ;  not  that  the  fire-damp  occurs,  as  in  some  coal- 
mines,  causing  so  many   fatal  accidents;    but  that   the    vital 

Sart  of  it  is  so  nearly  consumed,  that  the  very  candle  burns 
imly ;  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient  indication  to  the  miner,  even 
if  his  own  breathing  were  not  affected  by  it.  This  want  of  air, 
however,  is  rarely  felt  when  there  are  in  the  mine  several  shafts 
connected  by  underground  workings ;  and  when  it  does  happen,  a 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  trunk  of 
wood  or  metal,  extending  from  about  six  feet  above  of  the  surface 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  workings,  or  to  such  a  place  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  having  on  uie  top  a  wooden  box  turned  to 
the  wind ;  and  there  is  a  more  effectual  mode,  which  consists  in 
placing  on  the  top  of  a  pipe,  the  upp^r  part  of  which  is  of  iron,  a 
small  stove  or  grate,  containing  coal,  inclosed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  fire  can  only  be  supported  by  drawing  its  supplies  of  air 

How  ia  the  inclination  or  underlie  of  a  metallic  vein  determined? 
How  are  adits  dug  with  reference  to  the  underlie  of  the  lode? 
.What  is  meant  by  "  leneU"  in  the  working  of  a  mine  ? 
By  what  devices  is  the  want  of  fresh  air  supplied  ?    What,  besides  the 
difficulty  of  breathing,  apprizes  the  miner  that  the  air  is  becoming  impure  ? 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  working;  and  thus  the  foal  air  passes  np 
the'  pipe,  and  a  constant  current  is  kept  up ;  the  candle  then  re* 
sumes  its  splendour,  which,  however,  is  but  feeble  at  the  best, 
and  the  miner  breathes  more  freely. 

60.  If  the  quantity  of  water  which  enters  the  mine  be  so  grreat 
that  it  cannot  be  discharged  fast  enough  by  a  horse-wheel  and 
buckets,  and  circumstances  do  not  admit  of  the  erection  of  a  water-  - 
wheel  sufficiently  powerful,  the  only  resort  is  a  steam-engine. 
Two  large  steam-engines  are  not  uncommonly  employed  in  one 
mine ;  and  there  are  many  instances  in  which  one  engine,  with 
its  apparatus  and  pumps,  together  with  the  expense  of  sinking  a 
large  shaft  on  which  to  place  it,  have  cost  more  than  forty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  miner  does  not  calculate  the  power  of  his 
engine  with  reference  to  horse-power,  but  by  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder.  The  cylinders  of  the  largest  endues  in  Cornwall  are 
91  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  two  of  90  mches  on  **  the  Con- 
solidated mines.  ^ 

61.  As  an  extreme  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  water  in  some 
mines,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  one  in  the  western  part  of 
Cornwall,  not  many  years  ago,  after  a  long  series  of  very  wet 
jireather,  the  engines  were  computed  to  draw  off  1600  gallons 
every  minute,  day  and  night,  during  six  weeks.  The  steam-engine 
or  engines  are  commonly  placed  on  the  largest  and  the  deepest 
shafts  in  the  mine.  An  ordinary  shaft,  or  one  which  is  only  to 
contain  the  ladder,  (for  the  miner  always  descends  by  the  ladder, 
never  by  the  rope,  as  in  coal-mines,)  is  only  just  large  enough  for 
that  single  purpose ;  but  the  engine  shaft,  as  it  is  termed,  is  ge- 
nerally large  enough  to  admit  oltwo  divisions,  one  for  the  pumps, 
and  another  for  the  bucket  or  kibble,  and  sometimes  a  third  division 
as  a  footway  or  ladder ;  and  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  is  generally  the 
deepest  part  of  the  mine,  and  is  termed  by  the  miner  the  sump. 
In  the  bottom  of  it,  to  which  the  pumps  extend  from  the  summit, 
the  waters  of  ^e  mine  collect  by  means  of  the  underground  work- 
ings connected  with  it,  and  the  incessant  drainage  into  it  from 
the  country  or  rock,  in  which  the  mine  is  situated.  But  besides 
being  employed  in  discharging  the  water  of  a  mine,  the  steam- 
engine  is  sometimes  used  for  the  raising  of  ores,  which  it  does 
with  a  rapidity  far  greater  than  can  be  attained  by  any  other 
means ;  sometimes,  however,  very  small  engines,  termed  steam-^ 
whims,  are  erected  for  this  purpose  alone,  in  such  mines  as  are 
very  rich.* 

To  what  are  miners  compelled  to  resort  in  cases  where  great  quantities 
of  water  enter  the  mine  1 

What  remarkable  instance  of  interference  from  water  in  mines  has  been* 
experienced  ? 

In  what  situations  are  the  engines  for  discharging  water  commonly 
placed  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  tump  of  a  mine  ? 

Whatby  theAiftWe? 

What  name  is  given  to  the  engines  which  raise  only  ore  from  a  mine  ? 

*  See  Philips*s  Outlines,  .p.  198,  &c. 
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62.  Dolcoath  mine,  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Carnbrae, 
a  giranite  hill,  contiguous  to  Redruth  on  the  west,  is  one  of  the 
deepest,  if  not  the  deepest  in  Cornwall,  being  about  250  fathoms 
from  the  surface  to  the  sump.  This  mine  has  been  working 
above  fifty  years,  and  is  still  rich,  and  its  underground  workings 
are  very  extensive.  The  copper  mine  of  Ecton,  in  Staffordshire, 
is  ntfw  worked  at  the  depth  of  472  yards,  being  the  deepest  in 
^  England.  The  deepest  mine  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world,  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Truttenberg,  in  Bohemia,  which  is  worked  1000 
yards  below  the  surface. 


%.. 


63.  The  preceding  section  of  an  extensive  mine  will  serve  to 
give  the  reader  some  notion  of  the  fo|[ms  and  directions  of  the 

What  are  the  depths  of  some  of  the  deepest  mines  in  Europe  ? 
Draw  and  explain  the  section  of  a  mine. 

S 
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shafts,  galleries,  or  cross-cuts,  and  other  works  requisite  for  the 
extraction  of  the  ores  of  metals  firom  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

A.  Principal  shaft,  for  raising  water  and  ores :  this  pit  eominU'* 
nicates  above  with  a  horse-wheel,  and  lower  down  with  the  adit 
F,  and  inferior  galleries  or  cross-cuts. 

B.  Water-wheel  to  work  pumps  or  othw  machinery  in  the  adit 
or  prallery  F. 

C.  Large  air-shaft,  communicating  with  the  lowest  gallery, 

D.  D.  Shafts  of  communication  between  the  galleries. 

E.  E,  E,  E.  Galleries  at  different  depths,  in  the  line  of  the 
vein  or  lode,  for  the  extraction  of  ores  or  water. 

F.  Principal  gallery,  or  adit,  for  the  discharge  of  water  raised 
into  it  by  pumps,  or  descending  from  works  in  the  higher  part  of 
the  mountain  in  which  the  mine  is  situated. 

G.  Horizontal  wheel,  (worked  by  horses,)  round  barrels  fixed 
to  the  axis  of  which  pass  ropes,  extending  over  pulleys,  and  de- 
scending into  the  shaft  A. 

H.  Large  shaft  traversing  the  lode,  extending  from  the  surface 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  serving  for  the  descent  of  miners, 
and  as  an  air-shaft.  Stages  or  floors  are  placed  in  it  at  short  dis- 
tances, to  lessen  the  danger  of  accidents. 

64.  Such  are  the  usual  arrangements  adopted  for  the  works  of 
mines,  in  most  situations,  and  under  favourable  circumstances. 
In  particular  cases,  however,  additional  constructions  are  required 
for  the  prosecution  of  such  undertakings.  The  galleries  of  some 
mines  are  extended  under  the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  of  course 
especial  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  support  of  the  roof  of  the 
mine. 

65. 'Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  of  this  description  was 
a  mine  opened  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
nea  the.  port  of  Penzance.  At  low  water  in  this  place  a  gravelly 
bottom  was  left  bare,  in  which  appeared  a  multitude  of  small 
veins  of  tin  ore,  crossinff  each  other  in  every  dire<Hion.  The  sub- 
jacent strata  also  contamed  this  mineral  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties ;  and  works  were  carried  on  in  the  rock  whenever  the  sea, 
the  time,  and  the  season  would  permit,  until  the  depth  became 
too  great. 

66,  The  place  where  this  submarine  tin  ore  was  found  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore ;  and  the  bank  of  the  sea  here 
being  very  steep  and  high,  the  distance  is  considerable,  even  at 
low  water ;  and  at  high  tide  the  rock  is  covered  by  three  fathoms 
of  water.  As  the  bottom  is  gravelly  and  full  of  rocks,  the  waves 
become  much  agitated,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  when  the  wiqjd 
blows  from  particular  points.  This  inconvenience  takes  place 
throughout  the  winter,  and  had  always  led  to  the  failure  of  differ- 
ent attempts  which  had  been  made  before  to  drain  the  mine  and 

What  peculiar  precautiona  are* required  in  submarine  mining  ? 

wk  '  5**tance  of  this  is  particulany  worthy  of  notice  ? 

What  depth  of  water  was  sometimes  found  over  the  Penzance  minet 
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tme  the  ore.  At  low  water-mark,  the  rock  appears  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea ;  but  during  spme  months  of  the  year  it  i» 
never  uncovered. 

67.  Against  all  these  difficulties  a  single  individual,  whose 
property  was  not  worth  three  crowns,  and  who  undertook  the 
work  anew,  had  to  contend.  This  courageous  miner  employed 
three  summers  in  sinking  a  pit,  during  which  time  he  could  only 
work  two  hours  a  day,  and  every  time  he  went  to  work  he  found 
bis  excavation  full  of  water,  which  he  was  obliged  to  empty  out 
before  he  could  recommence  working ;  and  this  occasioned  great 
difficulties  when  he  set  about  blasting  the  rock.      He  therefore 

.  built  round  the  mouth  of  the  pit  a  turret  of  wood  impervious  to 
water,  or  a  sort  of  coffer-dam,  and  by  this  means  was  able  to  pro- 
long the  time  of  working  on  the  rock.  And  by  raising  the  turret 
above  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  sea  could  reach,  he  endea- 
voured to  Keep  out  the  water  entirely. 

68.  But  here  he  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter:  first  to 
make  the  turret  water-tight ;  and  secondly,  to  secure  it  in  such  a 
manner  that  neither  the  flux  nor  reflux  of  the  sea,  or  the  shocks  of 
the  waves,  should  overturn  it.  The  rock  was,  fortunately,  of  por- 
phyry ;  not  too  hard  to  cut,  but  still  very  firm.  He  shaped  the 
portions  he  separated  from  it,  ^nd  disposed  them  in  a  regular 
manner  at  the  foot  of  the  turret,  and  closed  and  caulked  with 
oakum  and  fat  cement  all  the  interstices  between  the  wood  and 
the  stone,  so  that  the  whole  was  united  into  one  mass.  The  pit, 
like  all  those  in  Cornwall,  was  lined  with  planks,  all  the  joints 
being  well  caulked  or  pitched.  When  this  frame-work  was  thus 
constructed,  he  supported  it  with  iron  braces.  About  the  mouth 
of  the  pit  he  raised,  upon  four  great  piles,  a  platform  of  planks,  to 
support  the  windlass,  which  was  worked  by  four  men.  When 
with  great  labour  and  difficiilty  the  pit  and  tower  were  finished, 
he  then  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  establishing  a  re- 
gular work  at  Stockwork,  he  drew  from  it  in  a  little  time  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  tin,  and  put  his  adventure  on  a  good  footing. 

69.  There  were  times,  however,  when  his  undertaking  was  n'ot 
in  so  good  a  state.  To  save  expense  and  diminish  his  labours,  he  at- 
tacked the  part  of  the  mine  overhead,  by  which  means,  at  high 
water,  the  sea  penetrated  through  the  chinks  of  the  rock,  so  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sustain  the  roof,  which  was  pretty  extensive, 
in  some  parts  by  planks  and  thiek  props,  to  prevent  the  great  mass 
of  water  which  pressed  on  it  above  from  driving  it  in.     Besides 

.   ihik,  notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours,  it  was  not  possible  to 

^eep  his  wood-^^rk  water-tight  in  the  winter,  and  when  the  sea 

was  rough,  he  ceuld  not  transport  the  ore  ashore  in  his  boat.     In 

What  expedient  enabled  the  miner  to  obviate  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  water  t 

What  device  enabled  him  \o  raise  the  mineral  from  his  submarine 
pit? 

What  difficulty  arises  from  the  hydrostatic  pressure  in  excavations  un- 
•ler  the  ocean  I 
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the  autumn  of  1790,  the  chamber  excarated  in  the  inside  of  the 
rock  had  the  following  dimensions : 

Greatest  depth 36  feet. 

Depth  to  the  level  of  the  passage    -  26  feet. 

Greatest  diameter  of  the  chamber         -  18  feet. 

Least  diameter       -        -        -        -  3  feet. 

70.  Four  men  in  two  hours  emptied  the  pit  of  water  by  the 
^windlass,  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  in  a  minute,  towards  the  end  of 

whiefa  time,  six  men  drove  it  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and 
poured  it  into  the  passage.     After  drawing  out  the  water,  they 
worked  six  hours  on  the  rock.     From  one  tide  to  another,  they  " 
raised  about  thirty  sacks  of  ore,  each  sack  containing  fourteen 

f  aliens,  fifteen-sixteenths  of  which  were  so  rich,  that  they  pro- 
uced  one-sixth  of  a  hundredweight  of  tin,  and  one-sixteenth  of  a 
hundredweight  was  procured  from  the  remainder  :  so  that  in  six 
months  they  raised  to  the  value  of  600/.  sterling  of  tin.  As  most 
of  the  ore  was  interspersed  in  a  hard  rock,  difficult  to  pound,  the 
undertaker  had  it  roasted  in  a  common  lime-kiln,  which  answeied 
perfectly  well.  There  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind  done  in  Corn- 
wall before.  This  singular  work  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Wheal  Ferry ;  the  persevering  individual  who  planned  and  exe- 
cuted it,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  in  the  winter  of  1791| 
the  mine  having  in  the  preceding  year  yielded  ore  worth  3000/. 

The  works  thus  ingeniously  constructed,  were  subsequently  de- 
stroyed by  accident,  and  the  mine  was  ruined.* 

71.  In  and  on  every  extensive  mine,  from  one  thousand  to  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  women,  and  children  are  employed.  The  men 
and  the  elder  boys  alone  descend  the  mines  and  work  under- 
ground ;  the  women  break  in  pieces  thg  ore  with  hammers,  and  the 
children  pick  and  sort  it.  The  best  ores  are  at  once  broken  small 
by  the  double-handed  hammer,-and  put  to  pile,  being  in  that  state 
merchantable ;  the  inferior  ores  are  broken  by  single-handed  ham- 
mers, and  sorted,  the  poorest  are  committed  to  the  stamps,  which 

.  are  piles  or  heavy  beams  of  wood,  shod  with  iron,  and  tilted,  or 
raised  and  let  down  alternately,  by  means  of  an  axle  turned  by  a 
water-wheel ;  and  thus  the  ore  is  bruised  so  fine,  that  the  whole 
mass  has,  after  being  washed,  the  appearance  of  slime,  and  in  this 
condition  it  is  sold.f 

How  extensively  was  the  Penzance  mine  excavated  ? 
What  was  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Wheal  Ferry  ?  , 

What  number  of  persons  are  commonly  employed  in  Cornwall  about  a 
single  mine  ? 

How  are  the  several  classes  of  persons  respectively  engaged  ? 
Describe  the  several  modes  of  le'vigating  the  ores  of  copper. 

*  Dr.  Lardner's  Treatise  on  the  Progressive  Improvement  and  Present 
State  of  the  Manufactures  in  Metals,  vol.  iii.  pp.  15 — ^17. 
t  Phillips's  OuUines,  pp,  207.  208. 
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?8«  The  copper  oreaof  CorAWall  are  not  smelted  in  the  county, 
ill  which  coal  is  not  found,  but  are  shipped,  generally  at  the  port 
nearest  to  the  mine,  for  Swansea,  in  the  Ticinity  of  which  the 
principal  smelting  companies  have  their  eetablishments.  Formerly 
there  were  one  or  two  companies  which  smelted  in  Cornwall,  but 
it  seems  to  be  found  by  experience  to  be  less  expensive  to  carry 
the  ore  to  the  coal,  than  to  bring  the  Coa|  to  the  ore.  The  ore  is 
taken  on  the  backs  of  mules  X»  the  port,  or  in  carts,  or  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  a  railroad ;  and,  in  return,  coal  is  brought  to  the 
mine,  shipped  from  Wales,  in  vessels  which  take  back  copper  ore« 

Docimasy, 

73.  The  art  of  assaying  minerals,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing their  composition,  and  especially  the  nature  and  proportions 
of  their  metallic  products,  is  termed  docimasy,  or  docimastics.  It 
differs  from  inetallurgy  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  in  that  the 
requisite  operations  of  docimasy  are  performed  on  a  small  scale* 
and  without  any  attention  to  those  economical  considerations  which 
are  of  so  much  importance  in  the  processes  of  the  metallurgist. 

74.  The  great  object  of  assaying  a  mineral,  is  to  form  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  its  component  parts  and  their  relative  propor- 
tions, and  thus  to  discover  whether  it  is  rich  enough  in  metal  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  working  a  mine,  and  reducing  the  ore  to  the 
metallic  state.  These  preparatory  operations  are  peculiarly  re- 
quisite, with  regard  to  minerals  or  mineral  products  containing 
the  precious  metals,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  quantity  of 
metal  in  any  substance,  especially  if  the  quantity  be  comparatively 
small,  must  be  obtained  before  it  can  be  possible  to  decide  whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  undertake  its  extraction. 

75.  There  are  three  modes  of  conducting  docimastic  operations  : 
(I.)  The  mechanical  assay;  (2.)  The  assay  by  the  dry  me^od  ; 
(3.)  The  wet  assay. 

Mechanical  Assays, 

76.  Processes  of  this  nature  merely  consist  in  the  separation  of 
substances  mechanically  mixed  in  metallic  ores,  and  are  executed 
by  sifting,  washing,  and  thus  removing  the  soluble  and  lighter 
portions  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  so  that  the  metallic 
particles  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  To  make  an  assay 
by  the  mechanical  method,  the  ore  having  been  pulverized,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  it,  by  weight,  is  to  be  put  in  a  sieve  with  a  little 
water,  and  then,  by  agitation,  the  lighter  matters  may  be  separated 

*  from  the  metallic  particles,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  specific 

In  .what  manner  do  the  Cornish  miners  dispose  of  their  ore  when  ex- 
tracted ? 
How  does  docimasy  differ  from  metallur^f 
What  is  the  great  purpose  of  assaying  minerals? 
In  how.  many  different  modes  are  assays  conducted  ? 
How  are  mechanical  assays  t>erfonnedrf 
8  3 
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mTitf  .  TbfiB  a  moist  mass,  or  scklich,  more  or  less  pure,  will 
be  obtained,  from  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  quality 
of  the  ore,  and  from  this  mass  the  whole  of  the  metal  may  be  ex- 
tracted bv  assaying  it,  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  method. 

77.  Washing  is  practised  as  a  method  of  assaying  auriferous 
and  stanniferous  sands,  or  with  regard  to  schlichs,  which  have 
been  already  washed,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  purity  to  which 
they  have  been  reduced.  This  mode  of  assay  may  be  also  advan- 
tageously employed  to  separate  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  th«  sulphurets 
of  lead  and  antimony,  from  the  gangues  or  stony  matter  in  which 
these  ores  are  frequently  disseminated.  The  same  kind  of  assay 
may  be  properly  used  to  discover  whether  scoriae,  or  other  products 
of  the  furnace,  retain  enough  metallic  matter  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  treat  them  on  a  large  scale  by  stamping  and  washing.* 

Assays  hy  the  Dry  Method. 

78.  The  dry  mode  of  assay  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of 
the  nature  and  qnantity  of  the  metals  contained  in  any  ore ;  but  to 
prevent  needless  experiments,  it  is  desirable  to  be  able  to  decide 
beforehand  what  metal  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  fragment 
of  an  ore  about  to  be  submitted  to  examination.  To  obtain  this 
previous  information,  attention  should  be  paid  to  mineralogical 
characters,  which  will  often  afford  positive  indications  of  the 
nature  of  the  mineral ;  but  when  there  is  any  room  for  doubt,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  vary  the  mode  of  inquiry,  and  submit  the 
substance  to  a  twofold  operation.  Thus  the  mineral  fragment  to 
be  assayed  is  to  be  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  may 
be  analyzed  with  a  view  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the  metal, 
and  the  other  to  determine  its  proportion  relatively  to  the  other 
substances  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

79.  •  Assays  by  the  dry  method  require  great  skill  in  the  operator, 
and  but  an  inconsiderable  apparatus.  They  may  be  performed 
generally  in  workshops,  and  they  become  peculiarly  necessary  in 
those  where  ores  are  purchased  froi(r« different  localities  ;  because, 
when  the  quantity  of  metal  they  afford  can  be  ascertained,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  fix  the  price  that  must  be  given  for  the  ores.  These 
assays  are  performed  by  submitting  the  mineral  body  to  the  action 
of  fire,  either  by  means  of  cupels,  retorts,  matrasses,  crucibles,  or 
by  the  blowpipe.  It  is  frequently  requisite  in  these  operations  to 
add  a  flux,  or  some  other  substance  which  may  facilitate  the  de- 
composition of  the  ore. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  schlich  in  mechanical  assaying  ? 
Under  what  different  circumstances  may  the  method  of  washing  be 
adopted  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  assaying  by  the  dry  method  ? 
What  two  purposes  are  to  be  answered  by  this  method  ? 
What  are  the  requisites  for  prosecuting  this  mode  of  assaying? 
In  what  way  are  its  processes  executed  ? 

*  M^tallurgio  Pratique,  pp.  33,  34. 
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80.  The  blowpipe  is  peculiarly  usefal  in  eonducling  assays,  in 
oonseqnence  of  its  ready  application,  without  loss  of  time  or 
trouble,  as  it  affords  a  simple  and  convenient  method  of  heating  to 
a  high  degree,  very  quickly,  any  substance  suiRciently  small  to 
be  involved  in  the  flame  excited  by  this  instrument.  There  are  a 
variety  of  forms  of  the  blowpipe,  among  the  most  convenient  of 
which  are  those  of  Dr*  Wollaston,  described  by  Mr.  Brande,* 
and  that  of  the  Swedish  chem^ist,  Gahn.  This  blowpipe  is  com- 
posed of  four  tubes :  (1.)  The  principal  tube  or  mouthpiece  of  the 
blowpipe ;  (3.)  A  cylindrica}  chamber  to  collect  the  water  formed 
from  condensation  of  the  moisture  of  the  breath  :  (3.)  The  beak, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is,  (4.)  The  Jet-pipe,  through  which  the 
air  escapes.  The  jet  may  be  formed  with  an  opening  more  or  less 
minute,  to  suit  particular  purposes.  This  blowpipe,  when  taken 
to  pieces,  may  be  fitted  into  a  box  or  case,  adapted  to  the  pocket, 
80  that  it  may  be  ready  for  use  in  any  situation. 


ty^ 


The  accompanying  figure  represents  this  blowpipe,  a  is  the 
main  tube,  to  which  is  sometimes  adapted  an  ivory  mouthpiece,  e, 
to  avoid  the  contact  of  metal  with  tne  lipg.  b  is  the  flat  cylin- 
drical box,  from  the  convex  side  of  which  projects  the  short  tube 
o,  to  receive  the  end  of  a.  In  one  of  the  flat  sides  of  the  box  is 
fitted,  with  a  swivel  joint,  the  beak  c,  with  its  jet-pipe  d,  caj^|Le 
of  revolving  into  any  position  as  indicated  by  d\         ^^^^^r 

81.  In  ei^ploying  this  instrument,  it  must  be  held'.fl^Bnand 
with  .the  la^g^r  end  of  the  tube  introduced  between  theTps;  then 
the  beak  of  the  jet  being  approached  to  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle, 
or  that  of  a  lamp,  with  a  wick  of  a  proper  size,  on  blowing  through 
the  pipe  the  flame  will  be  projected  upon  the  substance  to  be 
assayed.  A  large  wax  candle  will  be  found  to  supply  the  best 
flame,  w4;iich,  when  urged  by  the  blast,  exhibits  a  double  figure, 
the  internal  flame  being  conical,  blue,  and  well  defined,  and  at  its 
apex  the  most  intense  heat  is  excited ;  the  external  flame,  encom- 
passing the  other,  is  red,  vague,  and  undetermined,  and  much 
inferior  in  temperature. 

82.  Some  attention  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  properly 
using  the  blowpipe,  so  as  to  throw  the  flame  regularly  and  unin- 

What  circumstances  render  the  blowpipe  peculiarl}^  serviceable  for  this 
purpose  ?    Of  what  parts  do  the  most  approved  blowpipes  consist? 
In  what  manner  is  this  instrumejat  to  b©  used  ? 

*  See  Webster's  Manuel,  on  the  Basis  of  Brande's. 
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tenruptedly  on  ifae  body  to  be  eXBmioed,  and  aldo  to  continue  the 
blast  daring  a  sufficient  time  *  without  fatigue  and  exhaustion. 
This  object  may  be  attained  by  first  fillinor  the  mouth  with  air, 
which  is  to  be  driven  through  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of.  the 
muscles  of  the  cheeks  alone,  those  of  the  chest  not  at  ed)  contribut- 
ing to  the  keeping  up  of  the  blast.  To  renew  the  air  in  the  month 
it  IS  necessary  to  respire  only  through  the  nostrils,  which  may  be 
done  without  discontinuing  the  blast,  and  thus  a  person  may  con- 
tinue blowing  a  long  time  without  inconvenience. 

83.  The  substance  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  blow- 
pipe, should  not  be  larger  than  a  peppercorn,  and  it  may  be  ]>laced 
on  the  extremity  of  a  slip  of  platina,  or  held  in  a  pair  of  pincers 
of  that  metal,  or  else  laid  in  a  smsill  cavity  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  charcoal.  In  the  latter  case  the  charcoal  should  not  be 
that  of  fir,  or  any  other  wood  which  would  be  liable  to  sparkle  in 
burning,  and  the  cavity  in  which  the  mineral  is  laid  may  be 
covered  with  another  piece  of  charcoal,  only  leaving  an  opening 
for  the  access  of  the  flame.  In  most  cases,  instead  of  exposing 
the  mineral  merely  to  the  action  of  the  flame  urged  by  the  blow- 
pipe, -the  substance  is  pulverized,  and  mixed,  either  with  oil  or 
with  water,  and  some  proper  flux ;  and  a  small  pellet  thus  being 
formed,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  flame,  and  it  will  thus  be  less 
exposed  to  be  driven  off  when  the  action  of  the  fire  becomes  violent. 

84.  When  a  mineral  substance  is  heated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
flame,  on  platina  or  charcoal,  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
may  become  oxidated;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  heated 
without  the  contact  of  air,  which  may  be  done  by  covering  it  with 
charcoal,  or  projectingthe  flame  so  that  it  may  environ  the  body 
on  all  sides,  it  will  become  disoxidated,  either  entirely  or  in  part, 
if  it  contained  oxygen.  The  results  in  either  cases  will  conse- 
q^dHHJi^e  very  different,  for  the  first  is  termed  the  fire  of  oxida- 
tioi^i^^jjte  second  the  fire  of  reduction. 

85.  When  it  is  requisite  to  oxidate  a  metallic  substance,  com- 
bined with  any  flux,  it  must  be  heated  intensely,  and  when  fused, 
gradiially  withdrawn  from  the  point  of  the  blue  flame,  and  the 
operation  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  using  a  jet  of 
larg^e  aperture.  The  oxidation  may  also  be  accelerated  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  metallic  oxides,  the' glass  bead  formed  by  the  sub- 
stance to  be  examined,  and  the  flux,  must  be  kept  in  fusion  on 
charcoal  as  long  as  it  remains  without  being  absorbed,  that  the 
metallic  particles  may  collect  into  a  globule  on  the  surface  of  the 
charcoal.    It  is  then  to  be  fused  with  a  small  quantity  of  subcar- 

How  is  respiration  to  be  carried  on  while  we  use  the  blowpipe  f 
How  is  the  substance  a^yed  by  the  blowpipe  to  be  held  ? 
What  previous  preparation  of  a  mineral  facilitates  its  treatment  with 
the  blowpipe  ? 

What  part  of  the  flame  is  called  the  oxidating  Jire  t 

What  part  the  reducing  or  deoxidating  fire  ? 

In  what  manner  is  a  metal  oxidated  when  combined  with  a  fli|X  I 

How  are  the  metallic  oxides  thus  formed  to  be  finally  reduced  ? 
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bonate  <rf  soda,  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the  charcoftl,  and  the 
spot  where  the  absorption  has  taken  place  must  be  strongly- 
ignited,  by  using  a  tube  with  a  small  aperture..  By  contimiing 
the  ignition,  that  portion  of  the  metal  not  before  reduced,  will  be 
brought  to  the  metallic  state,  and  the  process  may  be  quickened 
by  placing  the  globule  on  a  smoky  flame,  so  that  it  may  become 
covered  with  soot» 

86.  The  beads  which  contain  metals  frequently  exhibit  a  metal- 
lic splendour,  especially  if  exposed  to  a  gentle  flickering  smoky 
flame  after  the  intense  heat  has  ceased.  With  a  moderate  heat 
the  metallic  surface  remains,  but  after  a  little  practice  it  may  be 
ascertained  without  difficulty,  whether  any  metal  is  contained  in 
the  body  under  examination.  It  should  be  observed  that  glass 
of  borax  alone  sometimes  assumes,  externally,  a  metallic  lustre. 
When  the  experiment  is  concluded,  and  the  charcoal  become  cold, 
that  part  impregnated  with  the  fused  mass  must  be  cut  out  and 
rubbed  down  with  distilled  water  in  an  agate  mortar,  the  soda 
which  formed  the  flux  will  be  dissolved,  the  charcoal  will  float  on 
the  liquid,  and  may  be  poured  off;  any  of  the  metallic  particles 
remaining  at  the  bottom  may  then  be  examined.  By  this  mode 
of  assay  most  of  the  metals  may  be  reduced.* 

Assays  hy  the  Moist  Method, 

87.  When  an  ore  is  examined  by  the  moist  method,  complicated 
processes  sometimes  become  requisite,  for  the  management  of 
which  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  chemistry  must  be  ac- 
quired ;  but  this  method  presents  important  advantages  in  practice. 
The  assay  of  ore$,  by  the  moist  mode,  consists  principally  in 
exposing  them  to  the  action  of  acids,  alkalies,  or  neutral  salts, 

^nd  when  solutions  have  thus  been  obtained,  the  metals  may  be 
precipitated  by  proper  additions,  and  a  judgment  of  their  ndture 
formed  from  the  colour  or  other  sensible  properties  of  the  precipi- 
tates. Thus  metallic  solutions  may  be  analyzed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  tests,  but  in  order  to  discover  the  relative  quantities,  as 
well  as  the  qualities  of  a  mineral,  by  the  moist  assay,  the  metals 
must  be  precipitated  from  their  solutions,  and  the  products  edul- 
corated and  weighed. 

88.  Gold  may  be  tested  by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  nitric 
acid,  which  acts  upon  almost  all  other  metals,  but  leaves  the  gold 
untouched . 

For  what  purpose  is  subcarbonate  of  soda  employed  in  this  operation  ? 
Of  what  does  assaying  by  the  moist  method  consist? 
How  are  the  actual  quantities  of  diflerent  ingredients  in  a  mineral  de- 
termined ?  • 
How  is  the  presence  of  gold  ascertained? . 

*  For  particular  information  relative  to  the  analysis  of  Aljoys  by  Cupel- 
lation,  see  Children's  Essay  on  Chemical  Analysis,  pp.  96 — 108 ;  and  for 
the  methods  of  making  exact  assays  of  the  more  important  metals,  see 
M^tallurgie  Pratique,  pp.  39—66. 
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Silver  ore  may  be  ttss&yed  hj  redaoing  a  email  ({nantity  of  it  to 
fine  powder,  digesting  it  in  mtric  acid,  and  mixing  ttie  filtered 
liquid  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  (chloride  of  sodium.)  A 
chloride  of  silver  will  then  be  precipitated,  containing,  wiien 
dried,  75  per  cent,  of  metal ;  or  the  chloride  may  be  reduced  by 
fusing  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of  subcarbonate  of  soda.* 

89.  Iron  ore  is  sometimes  treated  in  the  moist  way,  in  order  to  ' 
discover  whether  it  contains  phosphorus,  which  would  destroy  the 
malleability  of  the  metal.  In  this  case  the  ore  supposed  to  cqih 
tain  phosphorus  must  be  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  which  is  to 
be  strongly  heated  for  half  an  hoiir ;  then  the  mixture,  being  with- 
drawn from  the  crucible,  must  be  lixiviated  with  a^mall  quantity 
of  distilled  water  and  filtered  :  the  liquor  obtained  is  now  to  be 
assayed  by  the  following  process :  After  it  has  been  neutralized 
by  aitric  acid,  a  s(4ution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  to  be  poured  over 
it,  and  the  liquor  will  not  become  clouded  unless  a  small  portion 
of  carbonate  of  lime  shoulfl  be  formed,  which  roust  be  separated 
by  filtration ;  then  a  little  ammonia  must  be  added,  and  if  a  white 
precipitate  is  formed  in  consequence  of  this  addition,  it  will  be  a 
proof  that  the  ore  contained  phosphorus,  the  white  precipitate 
being  phosphate  of  lime. 

90.  The  analysis  of  copper  ore  by  the  moist  method  is  effected 
by  treating  the  roasted  mineral  with  nitric  acid ;  and  by  adding 
ammonia  in  excess,  the  oxide  of  copper  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
other  metallic  oxides  partly  precipitated ;  then  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  the  metal,  after  being  filtered,  is  to  be  saturated  by  an 
acid,  and  the  copper  may  be  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state,  by 
plates  of  polished  iron. 

91.  The  moist  method  of  assay  may  be  employed  in  analyzing 
^  the 'ores  of  lead,  and  the  products  of  the  foundries.     The  roasted 

ores  must  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  somewhat  lowered,  and  the 
solution  is  to  be  diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated  by  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  some  soluble  sulphate^  which  forms  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  sulphate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  being  warfied 
and  dried,  always  contains  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  metal.    In  th^ 

How  may  silver  ore  be  assayed  ? 

For  what  purpose  is  iron  assayed  in  the  moitt  way  ? 

How  is  the  assay  then  conducted  ? 

What  substance  is  added  to  test  the  presence  of  the  phosphoric  add? 

How  is  the  assay  of  copper  in  the  moist  way  to  be  conducted  ? 

How  is  lead  ore  examined  in  the  humid  way  ? 

How  is  the  quantity  of  lead  which  it  contained  finally  discovered  ? 

,  *  Report  of  Brando's  Lect.  on  Mineralog.  Chemistry,  in  Jour,  of  Scienee. 
vol.  iv.  p.  245.  A  convenient  method  of  producing  chloride  of  silver  is 
mentioned  in  Annales  de  Chimie,  t  xiv.  p.  319.  Put  Uie  chloride  into  a 
small  vessel  of  zinc  or  cast  iron,  containing  a  little  water ;  and  leaving  it 
there  a  short  time,  if  the  vessel  be  clean,  the  decomposition  will  soon  take 
place,  otherwise  a  little  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added.  The 
metallic  product  may  be  washed  with  muriatic  acid. 
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tnodd  of  assay  the  silver  which  may  be  contained  in  the  ore  wUl 
also  be  precipitated  in  the  state  ot  sulphate.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assay  sulphates  of  lead,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  other 
Stthstances,  the  muriatic  must  be  employed  imitead  of  the  nitric 
acid.* 

92.  Solutions  of  the  various  metals  may  be  tested,  and  their 
nature  ascertained  to  a  certain  extent,  by  observing  the  effects  of 
the  addition  of  certain  bodies  called  reagents,  and  noting  the 
colours  and  other  sensible  properties  of  the  precipitates  thence 
produced.  Thus  tincture  df  nutgalls  turns  ti>e  solution  of  iron 
black,  and  the  solution  of  lead  white,  and  with  other  metallic  so- 
lutions, yields  green,  yellow,  brown,  or  blue  precipitates.f 

Metallurglc  Processes  for  the  Reduction  of  Mineralized  Metals 

93.  The  operations  requisite  for  obtaining  metals  in  a  pure 
state  from  their  several  ores  constitute  the  proper  subject  of  me- 
tallurgy. The  methods  adopted  for  the  reduction  of  metals,  must 
necessarily  be  varied  aceordin?  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  to  be 
obtained  in  any  given  case,  and  that  of  the  substances  with  which 
it  may  happen  to  be  blended.  Hence  a  diversity  of  processes  will 
be  required  even  with  regard  to  a  single  metal.  They  may,  how- 
ever all  be  referred  to  three  kinds,  like  those  of  docimasy,  con- 
sisting of  mechanical  operations,  in  the  dry  way,  or  by  means  of  fire, 
and  operations  in  the  moist  way,  chiefly  by  employing  mineral 
acids.  Bnt  in  almost  all  processes  for  obtaining  metals  from 
their  ores,  the  mechanical  and  chemical  methods  are  more  or  less 
combined  according  to  circumstances. 

94.  Metallurgic  chemistry  includes  the  arl  of  forming  com- 
pound metals,  or  alloys,  some  of  which  are  more  serviceable  for 
certain  purposes  than  any  of  the  simple  metals.  This  branch  of 
knowledge  it  will  be  percived,  affords  an  extensive  field  for  re- 
search,presenting  to  our  notice  many  subjects  extremely  interesting, 
not  only  to  artists  and  men  of  science,  but  especially  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  In  the  few  re- 
maining pages  to  be  devoted  to  metallurgy,  nothing  more  can  be 
attempted  than  the  introduction  of  some  general  notices  of  the 
processes  employed  in  the  reduction  and  refining  of  the  principal 
metals,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  most  useful  ^uoys;  such  chiefly 
being  selected  as  may  tend  to  show  the  connexion  between  the 

How  are  snlphatea  of  lead  and  of  other  materials  tried  ? 
By  what  sensible  properties  are  metallic  ores  often  judged  ? 
What  constitutes  the  peculiar  provinece  of  metallurgy  ? 
Of  how  many  kinds  are  the  processes  employed  in  this  art  ? 
What  does  metallurgy  include  besides  the  reduction  of  ores  1 

*  M^tallurgie  Pratique,  pp.  47,  61,  69. 

t  In  Dr.  Henry's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  is  given  a  table  of  pre- 
cipitates thrown  dovim  from  metallic  solutions  by  the  following  reagents  ; 
(1.)  Prusstated  alkalies  ;  (2.)  Tincture  of  galls  ;  (3.)  Water  impregnated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  (4.)  Hydrosulphurets. 
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subject  before  us,  and  the  other  branches  of  science  to  which  this 
Yolume  relates. 

Reduction  of  Ores  containing  Gold, 

95.  As  ^old  is  not  found  mineralized,  or  in  the  state  of  proper 
ore,  but  either  pure,  or  else  combined  with  some  other  metal  to  form 
an  alloy,  the  metallurgfic  processes  for  reducing  it  are  in  general 
less  complicated  than  in  most  other  cases.  This  metal  is  derived 
from  two  sources,  bein^  either  mixed  with  sand,  gravel,  and  earthy- 
matter,  in  valleys,  ravmes,  and  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  occurring 
in  veins,  and  procured  by  mining,  like  metals  in  general.  The 
modes  of  treatment  requisite  to  procure  gold  in  a  state  of  purity, 
vary  according  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  situations 
just  mentioned. 

96.«  Gold  obtained  from  alluvial  soils  in  pellets  or  grains,  may 
be  separated  more  or  less  from  the  substances  by  which  it  is  con- 
taminated by  washing.  This  operation  is  performed  frequently 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  procured.  Thus  the  gold  seekers  some- 
times wash  the  auriferous  sands  in  a  sieve  held  in  the  hand ;  or 
else  use  inclined  tables,  which  being  covered  with  coarse  woollen 
cloth  or  rough  hairy  hides  of  animals,  the  earth  and  sand  taken 
up  in  small  quantities  is  thrown  on  the  table,  over  which  a  stream  of 
water  being  poured  or  conducted,  the  lighter  substances  are  wash- 
ed away,  and  the  particles  of  gold  detained  by  their  superior  weight 
on  the  surface  of  the  cloth  or  skin.  But  this  method  has  the 
inconvenience  of  not  separating  the  heavier  portions  of  gravel 
which  become  ent^angled  among  the  hair  or  wool,  together  with 
the  metal.  The  gold  thus  obtained  may  be  further  purified,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  by  amalgamation  with  mercury,  or  by 
cupellation. 

97.  Gold  is  also  found  pure  in  veins,  but  sometimes  in  a  state 
of  minute  division,  and  so  blended  with  other  bodies,  as  to  require 
various  operations  for  its  extraction.  It  is  thus  procured  in 
Hungary,  and  in  this  case  the  whole  contents  of  the  vein  holding 
small  particles,  or  strings,  or  little  nests  of  native  gold,  are 
brought  to  the  surface,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  carefully 
sorted ;  the  grains,  where  perceptible,  being  detached  from  the 
matrix,  which  is  chiefly  quartz.  The  poorer  parts  are  then 
stamped,  by  means  of  wood  shod  with  iron  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, worked  bj^a  water-wheel,  and  thus  the  ore  is  crushed  to 
a  powder  upon  an  iron  plate.  This  powder  is  damped  by  throw- 
ing water  containing  salt  upon  it;  and  a  quantity  of  mercury  be- 
ing put  into  a  bag  of  porous  leather,  is  forced  through  the  pores, 
and  dropping  on  the  damped  powder  in  a  minutely  divided  state, 
is  kneaded  up  with  it. 

In  what  two  states  is  gold  found  in  nature  ? 

By  what  process  is  gold  from  alluvial  soils  separated  ? 

By  what  methods  are  the  auriferous  soils  washed  ? 

In  what  rock  do  veins  and  masses  of  gold  most  frequently  occur  ? 
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98.  The  paste  containing  mercury  and  gold  thus  incorporated, 
is  afterwaras  heated  in  a  proper,  vessel  to  about  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  for  three  or  four  days ;  the  mixture  is  then  washed 
carefully,  by  small  parcels  at  a  time,  so  that  the  earthy  particles 
are  washed  ofif,  leaving  only  the  amalgam  of  mercury  and  gold. 
Part  of  the  mercury  is  then  separated,  by  pressure,  in  a  leathem 
hag,  and  the  rest  is^ driven  off  by  distillation,  leaving  behind  the 
gold,  and  also  any  portion  of  silver  with  which  it  may  be  alloyed. 

99.  When  gold  occurs  in  a  matrix,  consisting  of  iron  pyrites, 
galena,  &c.,  in  which  the  gold  exists  in  invisible  particles,  the 
masses  of  ore  are  broken  by  hand  into  small  pieces,  and  then 
placed  beneath  the  stamps  to  be  reduced  to  powder,  Which  is  car- 
ried by  a  stream  of  water  to  a  series  of  pits,  in  which  the  heaviest 
particles  subside,  the  lighter  earthy  matter  being  carried  away  by 
the  current.  After  repeated  washings,  the  metallic  parts,  consist- 
ing principally  of  pyrites  and  galena,  are  roasted  in  a  reverberato^^ 
furnace,  with  a  proportion  of  quicklime,  at  a  red  heat,  but  not  so 
as  to  fuse  the  mass,  until  part  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off;  the 
fire  is  then  increased,  and  the  whole  brought  to  a  state  of  thin 
fUsion,  and, then  let  out  into  a  mould  of  sand. 

100.  During  the  fusion,  the  iron,  on  account  of  its  strong  affinity 
for  sulphur,  resumes  the  portion  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by 
previous  roasting-,  by  decomposing  the  sulphurets  of  lead,  copper, 
&c.,  with  which  it  is  mixed,  in  consequence  of  which  these 
metals,  by  specific  gravity,  fall  in  drops  through  the  vitreo-ferru- 
ginous  scoriae,  carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver,  and  unite 
at  the  bottom  in  a  dense  metallic  mass.  Hence,  the  pig  that  is 
formed  in  the  mould  of  sand,  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts 
adhering  to  each  other,  but  easily  separable  by  the  hammer;  the 
uppermost  and  largest  portion  is  composed  of  cellular  scoriae,  be- 
neath which  is  a  black  heavy  compact  mass  containing  the  gold 
and  silver,  together  with  lead,  copper,  some  sulphur,  and  iron ; 
this  is  now  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  roasted  and  fused  once 
or  twice  more,  until  the  sulphur  and  other  impurities  are  separated, 
leaving  nothing  but  the  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper. 

101.  The  separation  of  gold  from  lead  is  effected  by  cupella- 
tion.  The  cupel  or  test  is  a  porous,  infusible,  earthy  mass,  with 
a  hollow  concavity  at  the  top#)r  the  reception  of  the  metals ;  this 
bein^  placed  in  a  furnace,  so  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  the 
burning  fuel,  and  a  current  of  air  at  the  same  time  passing  over 
the  surface  of  the  test,  the  metal  is  brought  almost  to  a  state  of 
ebullition.  At  this  temperature  the  lead  becomes  changed  to  the 
state  of  a  vitreous  oxide,  which,  sinking  into  the  pores  of  the  test, 
leaves  the  gold  behind ;  and  if  the  ore  contained  silver  and  cop- 
In  what  way  is  the  amalgamation  of  gold  conducted  ? 

How  is  gold  treated  when  combined  with  the  sulphurets  of  iron,  cop- 
per,, or  lead? 

How  are  the  lead  and  copper  deprived  of  their  sulphur  ? 

What  separates  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  fused  mass  of  the  ingre- 
dients ?    How  is  gold  separated  from  lead  ? 

T 
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per,  subsequent  processes  will  be  required  to  effect  their  sepa^ 
ration. 

Reduction  of  the  Orea  of  Stiver, 

102.  Silver  is  extracted  from  its  ores,  either  by  smeltln?  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  practised  with  regard  to  other  metals,  of 
by  amalgamation  with  mercury.  The  processes  carried  on  at  the 
extensive  amalgamation  works  of  Freyberg,  the  capital  of  the 
mining  district  of  Saxony,  and  where  one  chief  advantage  of  thia 
mode  over  smelting,  is  the  saving  of  fuel,  are  described  with 
scientific  minuteness  by  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  in  the  annals  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  xxvii.;  and  an  abstract  of  this  descriptive  state- 
ment may  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Treatise 
on  Manufactures  in  Metals. 

103.  Silver  like  ^old  frequently  requires  to  be  subjected  to  the 
Arocess  of  cupellation,  to  separate  it  from  oxidizable  metals. 

This  method  of  purifjfin^  silver  is  adopted  in  Persia*,  and  the 
following  account  of  it  is  given  by  Ostad  Muhainmed  Ali,  and 
was  published  in  Brapde^s  Journal  of  Science : 

104.  Persian  metalhurgical  process  for  the  purijicaiion  of  all" 
ver.— A  sort  of  basin  is  made,  either  by  excavating  the  ground^ 
or  by  arranging  stones  in  a  circle.  This  is  from  nine  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  is  incomplete  at  the  side  in  one  place, 
for  the  reception  of  the  fuel,  which  by  its  combustion  is  to  melt 
the  metal.  The  fuel  consists  of  two  large  and  long  logs  of  wood, 
which  are  placed  with  their  ends  in  the  aperture  on  the  edge  of 
the  basin.  These  ends  are  lighted  by  placing  on  them  burning 
fuel,  and  then  the  blast  from  a  pair  of  bellows  is  directed  so  as 
to  f>ass  across  the  fire,  and  thus  drive  the  flame  and  heat  into  the 
basin,  acting  as  a  large  blowpipe.  Lead  containing  silver,  or 
impure  silver  with  the  addition  of  lead,  is  then  placed  in  the 
basin,  and  being  soon  melted  and  heated  by  the  flame,  it  Is  puri' 
lied  as  by  common  cupellation.  The  litharge  (vitrified  oxide  of 
lead)  is  forced  off  to  the  sides  as  it  is  formed,  and  either  absorbed 
or  lost,  and  as  the  wood  burns  away  before  the  blast  of  air,  the 
logs  are  thrust  onward  until  all  is  consumed ;  then  fresh  logs  are- 
supplied,  if  necessary,  or  the  process  stopped,  as  may  be  found 
convenient.  ^ 

105.  «^The  lingular  fact  has  been  ascertained,  that  silver  in 
fusion  absorbs  oxygen,  which,  on  solidifying,  it  parts  with ;  and 
Gay  Lussac  says  that  it  thus  gives  out  twenty-two  times  its  own 
volume,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  very  little  copper  destroys  this 
property."* 

To  what  process  is  silver  subjected  in  order  to  separate  it  from  other 
metals? 


Describe  the  Persian  method  of  purifying  silver. 
What  fact  in  regard  to  the  affinity  oi  silver  for 


^     _  for  oxygen  has  been  ob- 
served ? 

*  Donovan's  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  p.  841. 
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The  attractioa  of  both  silver  and  ooppet,  when  in  fusion,  for 
oxygen,  was  observed  several  years  since  by  Mr.  S.  Lacas,  of 
Sheffield,  who  stated  the  result  of  his  observations  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Dalton,  published  in  the  Manchester  Transactions.  He  found 
that  silver^  in  a  flaid  state,  absorbed  oxygen,  not  only  from  the 
atmosphere,  but  also  from  other  bodies  which  gave  it  oat  when 
heated,  as  some  of  the  nitrates. 

106.  If  silver  in  large  quantities,  after  being  exposed,  when 
melted,  to  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  be  allowed 
to  cool  gradually,  the  surface  first  becomes  solid,  then  soon  bursts, 
ebullition  ensues,  and  an  elastic  fluid  escapes,  driving  before  it  a 
portion  of  the  internal  fluid  meta],  and  causing  protuoerances  on 
its  surface.  Substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxy- 
gen, placed  in  contact  with  the  melted  metal,  prevent  the  ebuUitien 
from  taking  place.  Thus  charcoal,  spread  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  surface  of  the  silver  in  fusion,  absorbs  the  oxygen  which  it. 
may  have  acquired,  and  no  escape  of  gas  or  appearance  of  ebul- 
lition then  occurs,  whether  the  metal  be  cooled  slowly  or  hastily.* 

Reduction  of  Crude  Plafina, 

107.  Platina  is  never  mineralized,  but  it  is  often  debased  by 
intermixture  with  other  metals ;  and  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
imported  from  South  America,  the  crude  metal  contains  silica, 
mercury,  gold,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  osmium,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  lead,  as  well  as  platina.  This  last  metal  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  bodies  by  the  following  process: — The 
mercury  is  to  be  driven  off  by  exposing  the  ore  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  heat,  an  operation  which  renders  the  platina  yellower, 
in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  grains  of  gold.  The  residue 
may  be  digested  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  its  bulk  of 
water ;  this  takes  up  ^old,  iron,  and  a  little  platina :  if  the  re- 
maining ore  be  now  digested^in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  Will  be  dissolved,  and  there  will  remain  a  black 
powder ;  to  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  add  a  solution  of  muriate  * 
of  ammonia,  which  will  occasion  the  precipitation  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  platina  in  the  state  of  a  very  difficultly  soluble  ammo- 
nia-muriate, and  which  may  be  separated  upon  a  filter. 

108.  In  the  filtrated  liquor  immerse  a  plate  of  zinc,  which  will 
throw  down  lead,  rhodium,  palladium,  and  a  portion  of  platina; 
the  lead  may  be  separated  by  very  dilute  nitric  acid  :  dissolve  the 
residue  in  nitro-IKuriatic  acid,  add  common  salt,  and  evaporate  to 

What  cecum  when  a  considerable  mass  of  silver  is  heated  in  contact 
with  oxygen  ? 
What  prevents  the  occurrence  of  this  ph|pomenon  ? 
In  what  state  is  platina  found  ? 
Bv  what  means  is  it  separated  from  mercury  ? 
How  is  liie  platina  next  treated  ? 
How  may  the  nitro-muriate  of  platina  be  decomposed  ? 

*  Joum.  of  Science,  vol.  iv.  pp.  169,  170. 
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dryness ;  this  residue,  composed  of  the  soda-roariates  of  platina, 
palladium,  and  rhodium,  is  to  he  digested  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  triple  salts  of  platina  and  palladium,  hut  not  that  of  rho- 
dium, which  therefore  is  thus  separated  :  to  the  alcoholic  solution 
add  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  which  throws  down  ihe 
platina  and  leaves  the  palladium  in  solution,  which  may  after- 
wards be  precipitated  by  ferrocyanate  of  potassa.  The  insoluble 
black  powder,  by  alternate  fusions  with  potassa,  and  boiling  in 
muriatic  acid,  may  be  resolved  into  osmium,  soluble  in  the  alkali, 
and  iridium  in  the  acid. 

109.  The  yellow  precipitates  formed  by  the  addition  of  muriate 
of  ammonia  to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  salts  of  platina  and 
palladium,  consisting  of  ammonia-muriate  of  platina,  must  then 
be  collected,  edulcorated  with  warm  water,  and  dried.  It  must 
next  be  distributed  into  saucers,  which  are  to  be  introduced  into  a 
small  oven,  and  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  low  red  heat,  in  order  to 
drive  off,  by  sublimation,  the  greater  part  of  the  muriated  ammonia. 
When  withdrawn  it.  will  form  a  spongy  mass  of  a  gray  colour. 
About  half  an  ounce  of  the  platina  in  this  state  is  to  be  put  into 
a  strong  iron  mould,  about  2i  inches  long  by  l^  wide,  and  is  to 
be  compressed  as  forcibly  as  possible  by  striking  with  a  mallet 
upon  a  wooden  pestle,  cut  so  as  accurately  to  fit  the  mould; 
another  half-ounce  is  then  added  and  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
and  80  on  till  six  ounces  have  been  forced  into  the  mould :  a  loose 
iron  cover,  just  adapted  to  fit  into  the  mould,  is  then  laid  upon 
the  platina,  and  by  means  of  a  strong  screw-press,  almost  every 
particle  of  air  is  forced  out.from  the  metal.  This  is  an  important 
part  of  the  process ;  for  if  any  quantity  of  air  is  left  in  the  mass, 
the  bar  into  which  it  is  formed  will  be  liable,  in  the  subsequent 
operations,  to  scale  and  be  full  of  flaws.  The  pressure  being 
duly  made,  the  mould  is  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  the  platina 
will  be  found  in  the  form  of  a  har<%  compact  parallelopiped. 

110.  It  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a  charcoal  forge  fire,  and  exposed 
♦to  the  most  intense  white  heat,  in  order  completely  to  drive  off 

the  remaining  ammoniacal  muriate ;  this  being  done,  it  is  to  be 
quickly  placed  on  a  clear,  bright  anvil,  and  gently  hammered  in 
all  directions  with  a  clean  hammer.  This  must  be  repeated  several 
times ;  after  which  the  mass  will  be  perfectly  compact,  and  fit  to 
be  laminated  or  wrought  in  any  other  manner  that  may  be  required. 

Reduction  of  the  Ores  of  Mercury, . 

111.  The  metallurgic  treatment  of  mercury  is  very  simple,  and 
the  metal  is  extracted  chiefly  by  two  methods.  The  following  is 
the  process  adopted  in  the  Palatinate.    The  ore  is  to  be  sorted. 

For  what  purpose  is  alcohol  used  in  this  assay  ? 

How  is  the  ammonia-muriate  of  platina  brought  to  the  state  of  spongy 
platina  ? 
Does  the  process  of  melting  form  any  part  of  the  reduction  of  platina? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  spongy  mass? 
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pulveJlz^f  aind  mixed  with  quicklime  or  slaked  lime ;  and  the 
Ticher  it  is  in  metal,  so  much  grreater  most  be  the  proportion  of 
the  lime.  The  mixture  is  then  introduced  into  large  cast-iron 
retorts,  which  are  placed  in  two  ranks,  one  above  the  other,  in  a 
long  furnace ;  and  each  retort  is  to  have  attached  to  it,  without 
luting,  a  glass  receiver,  one  third  part  filled  with  water.  The  fur- 
nace IS  then  to  be  heated,  at  first  gently,  to  drive  off  the  moisture ; 
after  which,  the  juncture  of  the  vessels  must  be  closed  with  tem- 
pered clay,  and  a  full  red  heat  is  to  be  applied  for  seven  or  eight 
hours.  The  lime  will  combine  with  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
mercurial  ore,  and  the  metal  will  be  volatilized  and  condensed  in 
the  receiver.  A  different  method  of  proceeding  is  practised  at 
Almaden  and  at  Idria,  where  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construction 
are  used,  and  the  reduction  of  the  metal  is  enected  by  the  oxida- 
tion and  consequent  separation  of  the  sulphur,  which  forms  sul- 
phurous acid,  while  the  mercury  is  sublimed,  and  becomes  con- 
densed within  the  apparatus.* 

Reduction  of  the  Ores  of  Iron. 

I  IS.  This  metal  being  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  variously 
combined,  different  processes  are-  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  the 
metallic  state.  The  smelting  of  iron  is  a  subject  of  national  im- 
portance, and  hence  it  has  not  only  occupied  mtich  of  the  attention 
of  writers  on  metallurgy,  but  it  has  likewise  furnished  a  topic  for 
distinct  and  sometimes  voluminous  treatises.  It  can  here,  how- 
ever, be  but  slightly  noticed,  as  our  limits  will  only  admit  of  some 
brief  and  general  statements  of  the  peculiar  methods  of  reducing 
this  metal.  Carbonaceous  matter  of  some  kind  is  always  laisely 
employed  in  smelting  iron  ores ;  in  some  countries,  as  Sweden, 
charcoal  is  used  for  that  purpose ;  while  in  Great  Britain,  there 
are  but  few  charcoal  furnaces,  coke  being  generally  employed 
instead  of  it.  The  most  abundant  of  the  iron  ores  is  the  common 
ironstone,  which  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  the  metal,  found  in 
small  lumps  or  layers  in  the  clay  which  separates  the  beds  of  coal. 

113.  The  ore  is  first  reduced  to  pieces  about  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  is  sometimes  roasted  in  cup-shaped  kilns,  having  lighted  coal 
at  the  bottom,  on  which  the  iron  ore  is  heaped  so  as  to  fill  the 
kiln,  and  the  roasting  is  generally  complete  by  the  time  the  coal 
is  consumed.  More  commonly,  however,  the  roasting  is  per- 
formed on  the  ground  :  a  bed  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  thickness 
of  coal  is  first  laid  down,  on  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  broken  iron- 
stone, from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  thick ;  two  inches  of  small 

In  how  many  ways  is  mercury  reduced  Qtom  its  native  state  ? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  employing  lime  in  this  process  ? 

How  is  the  reduction  of  mercury  efifected  at  Idria? 

What  kind  (^matter  is  extensively  employed  in  reducing  iron  orw  t 

'      '      '  '  I     ■        I     I    I  HIM  .  ■  I——— 

*  See  M^taUui^ie  Pratique,  pp.  29&— 303. 
t2 
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coal  are  then  laid  on  the  ore,  and  on  this  a  pile  of  ore,  diminishingf 
in  size  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  then 
covered  with  small  coal  and  coal-dust.  The  pile  is,  ,at  bottom, 
from  thirty  feet  to  sixty  yards  long,  ten  to  sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
about  five  feet  high.  The  lower  stratum  of  coal  is  then  lighted, 
which,  by  degrees,  lights  the  whole  mass.  In  a  few  days  the 
ironstone,  when  cool,  becomes  of  a  red  or  reddish-brown  colour; 
and  the  sulphur,  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  inflammable  matter 
being  driven  off,  it  is  fit  for  the  smelter. 

114.  In  England  and  Wales  the  furnace  in  which  iron  is  smelted 
is  upwards  of  forty  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  the  strongest  masonry, 
externally  of  the  form  of  a  truncated  four-sided  pyramid,  inter- 
nally of  a  peculiar  figure,  and  lined  partly  by  fire-bricks  and  partly 
by  sandstone ;  and  into  which,  when  charged,  air,  in  a  high  state 
of  compression,  and  sometimes  previously  neated,  is  forced.  This 
is  a  blast  furnace,  and  is  charged  at  the  chimney  at  regular  in- 
tervals with  coke,  iron  ore,  and  limestone,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  4  of  the  first,  3^  of  the  second,  and  I  of  the  third  by  weight; 
and  is  always  kept  so  charged  to  a  certain  height. 

116.  In  somewhat  more  than  forty-eight  hours  the  whole  runs 
down,  being,  however,  constantly  replaced  by  fresh  materials,  and 
the  iron  being  melted,  is  suffered  to  flow  out  once  in  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hours,  into  furrows  made  in  sand,  where  it  forms  pig  iron ; 
or  into  a  large  reservoir,  whence  it  is  poured  by  means  of  ladles 
into  moulds,  forming  all  the  various  articles  of  cast  iron  ware, 
from  cannon  and  steam-engine  boilers  to  fire-grates  and  common 
iron  pots. 

116.  The  fuel  for  smelting  iron  hitherto  used  in  the  United 
Stat^,  is  charcoal,  but  few  attempts  having  been  made  to  intro- 
duce any  other.  The  abundance  of  wood  has  thus  far  allowed 
this  employment  of  its  product ;  but  the  vast  extension  recently 
given  to  the  iron  business,  now  calk  for  the  introduction  of  some 
more  economical  species  of  combustible.  The  process  of  cok- 
ing is  about  to  be  carried  on  to  considerable  extent,  at  the  iron 
works  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  advantage  which  would  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  anthracite  for  this  object,  has  called  forth  a  number  of 
ingenious  attempts  to  adapt  its  action  to  the  reduction  of  iron  ore. 
In  connexion  with  charcoal  it  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in 
France,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  any  decided  advantage,  at  least 
in  the  place  where  it  was  applied,  over  the  fuel  previously  employ- 
ed. In  England  coke  has  long  since  almost  entirely  superseded 
charcoal,  and  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  raw 'bituminous 
coal  has  in  many  works  nearly  taken  the  place  of  coke. 

In  what  two  modes  is  the  roasting  of  iron  ore  effected  ? 
What  is  the  height  and  general  construction  of  smelting  furnaces  ? 
What  are  the  jjroportions  of  coke,  ore,  and  limestone  ?    In  what  length 
of  time  is  the  entire  charge  of  a  high  smelting  furnace  run  out? 
What  fuel  is  chiefly  used  for  smelting  iron  in  tho  United  States  ? 
What  varieties  of  fuel  have  been  employed  in  Europe  ? 
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117.  Turf  and  eren  wood  have  in  some  instances  b^en  advan* 
tageously  substituted  for  a  part  of  the  usual  charf^  of  charcoal, 
in  a  smelting  furnace.  The  hot  air  blast  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
and  capita]  improvements  in  the  smelunor  process ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  this,  together  with  a  change  ftom  the  exclusive  use  of 
charcoal  to  a  partial  use  of  wood,  has  been  found  by  M.  Naher, 
at  the  iron  works  at  Plons,  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  to 
give  decided  advantages  over  the  method  previously  pursued. 
The  economy  of  using  a  hot  blast  with  charcoal  alone,  was  chief- 
ly in  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  by  a  given 
weight  of  pig  metal,  being  about  fifteen  per  cent.,  while  the  ac- 
tion of  the  furnace  was  retarded  by  r^^  of  its  original  number  of 
charges  per  day  when  using  charcoal  only,  and  fed  with  cold  air ; 
but  the  substitution  for  one  half  the  bulk  of  charcoal  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  dry  pine  wood,  not  only  gave  more  pig  metal  in  a  ffiven 
time  than  when  using  charcoal  ^one,  but  increased  the  yield  of 
the  furnace  from  1560  to  2019  lbs.  in  twelve  hours. 

118.  The  hot  air  blast  is  applied  by  carrying  the  pipe  from  the 
bellows,  sometimes  through  a  hot  air  chamber  above  the  top  of  the 
tunnel  head  of  the  smelting  furnace,  in  u)rder  to  economize  that 
part  of  the  heat  which  ordinarily  escapes  and  is  lost.  At  other 
times  it  passes  through  a  long  hot  air  chamber,  expressly  intended 
for  heating  the  air,  and  supplied  with  hot  gas  from  furnaces  of  its 
own  ;  the  latter  arrangement  is  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  in  which 
a  plan  of  the  smelting  furnace  at  the  level  of  the  tuyere  is  given. 


H  is  the  hearth  or  receptacle  for  the  melted  iron.  A  A  A  A  are 
the  parts  of  the  masonry  of  the  structure.  C  C  C  are  three  branch 
pipes  coming  from  the  main  bellows  pipe,  b  b  are  small  furnaces, 
placed  near  the  termination  of  the  respective  branches.  B  is  a 
larger  furnace  under  the  main  pipe.  W  is  a  water  regulator  by 
which  the  intensity  of  the  blast  is  prevented  from  exceeding  a 
given  amount.  G  is  a  common  chimney  for  the  escape  of  gas 
From  all  the  air  heating  furnaces. 

What  is  found  to  be  the  advantage  of  using  hot  air  in  a  blast  furnace 
for  smelting  iron? 

What  has  experience  proved  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wood  for  the  same 
purpose  ?    What  is  the  arrangement  for  heating  air  for  this  purpose  ? 
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119.  There  are  several  varieties  of  iron  to  be  fonnd  in  com- 
merce, the  roost  important  of  which  are  feast  iron,  wrought  iron, 
and  steel.  Of  east  iron  there  are  two  principal  kinds,  called  re- 
spectively white  and  gray  iron.  White  iron  is  very  hard  and  brittle, 
and  exhibits  a  radiated  fiadture,  being  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
laminae,  variously  aggregated.  Acids  act  upon  it  but  slowly. 
Gray  or  mottled  iron  is  softer  and  less  .brittje  than  white,  so  that 
it  admits  of  being  bored  or  turned  in  a  lathe.  The  texture  of  the 
metal  gives  it  the  appearance  of  bandies  of  minute  fibres. 

120.  Cast  iron,  after  having  been  in  some  degree  refined  by 
fresh  fusion,  in  contact  with  charcoal,  is  converted  into  ivrought 
iron  by  a  process  called  puddling.  The  cast  iron  is  put  into  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  when  in  the  state  effusion  it  is  agitated, 
so  that  every  part  of  die  mass  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  flame. 
After  some  time  the  melted  metal  heaves,  a  blue  flame  issues 
from  its  surface,  it  gradually  grows  tough,  loses  its  fusibility  and 
becomes  pulverulent.  The  fire  is  then  increased,  so  that  the  parti- 
cles again  agglutinate  at  a  welding  heat,  and  are  wrought  up  into 
separate  masses,  which,  while  intensely  heated,  are  passed  suc- 
cessiveily  between  rollers,  and  a  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter 
being  pressed  out,  the  metal  is  rendered  malleable.  The  flattened 
masses  cut  in  pieces  are  then  placed  in  parcels  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  strongly  heated,  and  again  hammered  or  rolled  out  into 
bars.    Ttte  iron  is  thus  rendered  more  tough,  flexible,  and  mal- 

•  leable,  but  at  the  same  time  almost  infusible,  and  in  this  state 
it  appears  to  be  nearly  pure. 

131.  A  bar  of  wrought  iron,  when  its  texture  is  examined,  dis- 
plays a  fasciculated  appearance,  the  fibres  extending  longitudi- 
nally, as  may  be  perceived  in  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  that  has  been 
torn  asunder.  Steel  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  the  latter 
in  small  proportion,  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  it  may  also  con- 
tain silicon.  It  partakes,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  properties  of 
cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  being  fusible,  like  the  former,  and 
malleable,  like  the  latter.  When  it  is  heated  and  suddenly 
cooled,  it  becomes  hardened,  and  by  proper  management  it  may 
thus  be  variously  tempered  to  form  cutting  instruments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

122.  When  steel  is  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  fusion,  its 
carbon  is  dissipated,  ano  it  becomes  reduced  to  the  state  of  pure 
iron.  Iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  a  process  termed  cementation ; 
which  consists  in  submitting  iron  with  charcoal  in  alternate  lay- 
ers to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  close  furnace  for  several  days.  Cast 
steel  is  prepared  by  melting  common  steel  in  a  crucible,  with  a 
flux  composed  of  carbonaceous  and  vitrifiable  ingredients.  It  is 
still  more  highly  carbonized  than  common  steel,  as  well,  as  more 
brittle  and  fusible ;  and  being  harder,  of  more  uniform  texture,  and 

How  is  wrought  iron  made  ?    What  na  steel  ? 
How  is  it  hardened  f 

How  may  steel  be  converted  into  malleable  iron  ? 
How  is  past  steel  prepared  ? 
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of  more  compact  gp^in,  it  is  adapted  for  all  the  finest  articles  of 
eatlery. 

123.  Iron  in  the  process  of  its  conversion  into  steel  acquires  ^ 
blistered  surface,  and  in  this  state  it  is  used  for  some  purposes 
under  the  name  of  blistered  steeL  This,  when  made  into  smaller 
bars  and  hammered,  forms  tiUtd  steel;  which  when  broken  up^ 
heated,  welded,  and  again  drawn  01^  into  bars,  forms  shear  steal. 

Reduction  of  the  Ores  of  Tin, 

124.  The  ore  from  which  tin  is  procured  in  England  is  an  o^ide, 
found  interspersed  through  some  parts  of  the  mineral  veins  in 
Cornwall,  in  small  crystals,  accompanied  by  masses  of  slate  or 
granite,  sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper,  and  arsenical  p3rrite8, 
quartz,  and  occasionally  tungstate  of  iron  and  other  minerals.  It  is 
commonly  blasted  by  gunpowder,  and  brought  to  the  surface  in 
pieces  of  considerable  size,  which  are  stamped  to  a  fine  powder,  till 
the  ore  has  the  appearance  of  slime,  and  it  is  afterwards  washed  on 
a  wooden  frame  termed  a  huddle ;  the  stream  of  water  carrying 
off  the  lighter  earthy  particles,  and  leaving  the  more  weighty 
grains  of  tin,  which,  after  repeated  washings,  are  reduced  to  a 
state  fit  for  the  smelting-house. 

'•  125.  Being  still  mingled  with  other  substances,  it  is  in  this  state 
termed  black  tin.  This  is  roasted  at  a  low  red  heat,  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  to  volatilize  the  arsenic  and  sulphur.  It  is  then 
of  an  ochrey  red  colour,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  and 
copper.  It  is  again  washed,  and  the  impurities  separated  from  it ; 
and  it  is  then  reduced  by  placing  it  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
about  seven  feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  from'  seven  to 
fifteen  hundred  weight  of  the  roasted  ore  being  mixed  with  about 
one-fifth  of  small  coal,  and  in  some  cases  a  small  quantity  of  slaked 
lime,  the  whole  beingr  turned  over  and  moisteneid  with  water ;  a 
brisk  fire  is  then  applied  for  about  six  hours,  the  tin  sinking,  as 
it  becomes  reduced  to  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  beneath  a  surface 
coating  of  boiling  black  scori«.  The  furnace  is  then  tapped,  and 
tho  melted  tin  suffered  to  flow  into  a  small  cavity  at  the  foot  of 
the  fuqiace.  When  that  is  done,  the  scoriae  are  raked  off,  and 
a  new  charge  of  roasted  tin  ore  and  snrell  coal  thrown  in. 

126.  When  the  metal  in  the  pit  is  red-hot,  it  throws  up  a  quantity 
of  slag,  very  rich  in  metal,  which  is  immediately  returned  into  the 
furnace ;  and  when  the  melted  tin  is  become  sufficiently  cool,  it  is 
taken  out  with  iron  ladles  and  poured  into  moulds  of  gpranite, 
where  it  consolidates,  each  charge  affording  on  an  average  from 

What  is  meant  by  blistered  steel  ? 

What  by  tilted  steel  ? 

What  is  shear  steel  ? 

In  what  state  is  the  ore  of  tin  found  ? 

How  is  the  earthy  matter  separated  ? 

What  is  black  tin? 

How  many  processes  are  necessaiy  to  bring  it  to  the  slate  of  pure  metal  ? 
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four  to  fve  handredwelght  of  metal.  The  melted  tin  thas  pr^ 
cured  is  next  placed,  wimout  any  addition,  in  a  small  reyerbWa- 
toiy  furnace,  and  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat ;  the  purest  part 
which  melts  first  is  drawn  off,  forming  the  common  gprain  tin ;  the 
more  refractory  part,  containing  a  small  and  variable  proportion  of 
copper  and  arsenic,  is  then  melted  and  cast  into  pigs  of  common 
tin,  or  block  tin. 

137.  The  finest  grain  tin,  however,  is  procured  from  the  stream- 
tin  ore,  so  termed  because  it  consists  of  the  loose  crystals  of  oxide 
of  tin  found  in  the  rubble  or  alluvial  soil  in  some  of  the  low 
grounds  of  Cornwall,  having  been  washed  thither  by  streams  of 
water.  These  are  free  from  the  impurities  of  vein^-tin  ore,  and  the 
metal  is  consequently  more  perfectly  reduced,  and  by  more  simple 
processes. 

Medudion  of  the  Ores  of  Copper, 

138.  The  cooper  ore,  from  which  the  metal  is  generally  pro^ 
cured,  is  theyellow  sulphnret,  a  combination  of  copper  with  sulphur 
and  iron.  The  next  ore  which  occurs  most  abundantly  is  the  sul- 
phuret,  containing  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  oxides, 
carbonates,  and  arseniates  of  copper,  are  also  found,  but  in  smaller 
quantities,  and  they  are  of  less  importance.  Both  arsenic  and 
sulphur  adhere  strongly  to  copper ;  and  as  a  small  proportion  of 
either  renders  the  metal  brittle  and  difficult  to  work,  peculiar  at- 
tention is  necessary  in  the  reduction  of  copper  ore,  in  order  that 
these  substances  may  be  separated. 

129.  The  reduction  of  copper  ore  is  completed  by  means  of  eight 
processes.  The  first  is  that  of  calcining  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, about  17  feet  by  19,  with  a  bottom  or  bed  made  of  fire-bricks. 
The  chimney  is  from  40  to  50  feet  high,  which  causes  such  a 
powerful  draught  that  the  arsenic  and  sulphur,  separated  in  roast- 
ing the  ore,  pass  almost  wholly  through  the  chimney  into  the  open 
air.  About  three  tons  of  the  ore  are  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  being  thrown  in  at  the  top,  through  a  kind  of  funnel  or 
hopper.  The  fuel  is  small  coal,  which  is  burnt  at  the  anterior 
part  of  the  furnace,  and  its  flame  passes  over  the  surface  of  the 
ore  in  its  passage  to  the  chimney. 

130.  In  this  furnace,  which  is  called  the  calcining  furnace,  the 
ore  is  roasted,  without  addition,  with  a  dull  red  heat  for  twelve 
hours,  being  frequently  stirred  with  a  long  iron  rake,  to  expose 
fresh  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  flame.  The  ore  is  not  melted 
here ;  but  when  roasted  sufficiently  to  oxidate  the  iron,  and  con- 
In  what  lort  of  moulds  are  the  pigs  of  tin  cast? 

What  IB  meant  bv  grain  tin  ? 
How  is  the  best  kind  of  this  tin  obtained  t 

From  what  kind  of  copper  ores  is  the  greatest  portion  of  that  metal  ob< 
tained? 
What  efi^cts  have  arsenic  and  sulphur  on  the  qualities  of  copper  ? 
How  many  processes  are  required  to  effect  the  reduction  of  copper  ore  f 
How  IS  the  ore  disposed  for  calcination  ? 
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Vert  the  sulphur  into  salphmrous  acid,  jt  undergoes  the  second  pro- 
cess, namely,  that  of  bein^  melted  ;  and  for  this  purpose  is  car- 
ried to  another  furnace,  about  11  feet  by  8,  and  here  it  receives  a 
.  fusing  heat,  but  still  without  any  addition,  except  a  little  slag, 
or,  when  the  ores  are  very  sullen,  a  little  fluor  spar  to  assist  the 
fusion. 

131.  When  the  ore  is  melted,  the  liquid  mass  is  well  stirred, 
and  afler wards  the  slag  is  raked  from  its  surface.  More  calcined 
ore  is  then  added,  and  when  the  furnace  is  fuU  it  is  tapped,  and 
the  melted  metal  flows  into  an  adjoining  pit  full  of  water,  by 
Which  means  it  becomes  granulated.  The  metal  in  this  state  eon^ 
tains  about  one-third  of  copper,  and  consists  of  copper,  sulphur, 
andiron.  Five  charges  are  melted,  in  twenty*four  hours.  In  the 
third  operation,  the  granulated  mCtal  is  calcined  to  oxidate  the 
iron,  and  it  remains  twentv-four  hours  in  the  furnace ;  during 
which  it  is  often  stirred  andf  turned  about,  the  heat  being  at  first 
modbrate.  but  gradually  increased. 

132.  The  fourth  process  is  that  of  melting,  after  calcination,  itt 
the  small  furnace,  some  slags  from  the  last  operation  being  added, 
and  pieces  of  furnace  bottoms  impregnated  with  metal  in  the  form 
of  oxide  of  copper,  which  become  reduced  during  this  process ; 
the  oxygen  of  the  copper  combining  with  the  sulphur  passes 
aflf  as  sulphurous  acid  gas,  while  the  reduced  metal  enters  into 
combination  with  the  sulphuret.  The  slags  being  skimmed,  the 
melted  metal  is  either  tapped  and  suffered  to  run  into  water,  where 
it  is  granulated,  or  else  into  sand  beds,  where  it  becomes  solid. 
Its  produce  in  fine  copper  is  now  about  60  per  cent. 

133.  The  fifth  process  is  that  of  again  subjecting  the  metal  to 
the  same  mode  of  calcination  as  in  the  third  process.  The  sixth  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  melting  again  of  the  metal,  as  in  the  fourth 
process,  and  the  result  is  a  coars,e  copper,  containing  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  In  the  seventh  process  thQM^l  is 
roasted  in  the  smaller  furnace,  chiefly  to  oxidate,  an^  JTnally  to 
expel  the  volatile  substances.  From  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  metal, 
by  this  process,  becomes  fused  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  which 
continues  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  circum- 

«8tance8.  The  metal  is  then  tapped  into  sand  beds,  and  the  pigs 
in  this  state  are  termed  blistered  copper.  It  is  now  fit  for  the  re- 
finery. 

134.  The  eighth  process  is  that  of  refining  or  toughening.  Thi^ 
appears  to  be  a  delicate  process,  the  success  of  which  depends  on 
several  circumstances  that  are  judged  of  principally  by  the  eye  of 
the  workman.  It  is  conducted  in  a  furnace  similar  to  that  for 
melting;  and  the  chief  objects  appears  to  be  that  of  abstracting 

How  for  melting  and  granulating? 

How  for  separating  the  iron  1 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fourth  process  t 

What  of  the  fiflh?— the  sixth?— the  seventh? 

What  is  blistered  copper  ? 

How  is  the  refining  process  conducted? 
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from  the  nearly  pure  metal  the  last  portions  of  oxygen,  which  is 
effected  hy  adding  charcoal  to  the  metal  while  in  fusion,  and  stir- 
ringr  it  occasionally  with  a  pole  of  hirch-wood,  until  the  operator 
judges  it  to  be  pure 

Reduction  of  Ore  of  Lead, 

135.  The  principal  part  of  the  lead  procured,  is  derived  from  the 
ore  called  galena,  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead.  Other  ores,  as  the 
carbonate,  the  sulphate,  and  the  oxide  of  lead,  are  occasionally 
n(iixed  with  the  galena,  which  also  frequently  contains  some  silver, 
and  when  the  quantity  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
separating  it,  that  process  is  effected  by  exposing  the  roasted  sul- 
phuret to  the  action  of  air  and  heat,  in  shaiilow  earthen  dishes. 
The  lead  thus  becomes  oxidated,  or  converted  into  litharge ;  while 
the  silver  is  left  behind,  retaining  the  metallic  form.  The  litharge 
is  afterwards  reduced  by  fusing  it  with  charcoal.  • 

136.  In  the  usual  process  for  the  smelting  of  lead  ore,  the 
galena  being  freed  by  the  hand  and  the  hammer  from  all  such  im- 
purities as  can  be  readily  separated  from  it,  is  beaten  into  small 
pieces,  and  after  repeated  washings  and  cleansings,  is  placed  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  at  a  low  red  heat  for  some  hours,  to  drive 
off  the  sulphur  and  arsenic,  without  fusing  the  lead ;  and  when 
the  flame  on  the  surface  has  changed  from  blue  to  a  reddish  white, 
the  roasting  is  considered  as  finished,  the  lead  being  converted 
into  an  oxide. 

137.  The  reverberatory  furnace  commonly  used  is  about  10  feet 
long  and  6  feet  wide  internally,  and  about  2i  feet  deep ;  the  fire- 
place being  at  one  end,  from  which  the  flame  rises  into  the  fur- 
nace. The  quantity  of  ore  usually  thrown  into  the  furnace  at  once 
is  sixteen  hundredweight,ofone  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  each, 
whichquantity  is  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
dooi^inHhen  closed. 

138.  The  roasting,  as  above  mentioned,  being  completed  in  a 
moderate  heat,  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal  is  added,  the  doors 
closed,  and  the  reduction  completed  ;  the  lead,  in  a  reduced  state, 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  covered  by  a  slag  two  or  three 
inches  in  thickness,  the  slag  is  then  tapped  and  runs  off,  and  is 
used  for  mending  the  roads.  Some  quicklime,  in  powder,  is  now 
thrown  down  upon  the  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,which  serves  to  raise 
and  cake  the  remaining  slag;  which,  by  means  of  a  rake,  is  taken 
from  the  surface,  and  is  nearly  black,  and  very  heavy.  The  lead 
is  then  suffered  to  run  out  of  the  furnace  into  a  pan,  and  the  scum 
or  dross  being  taken  from  the  surface  is  thrown  back  into  tiie  fur- 

From  what  species  of  ore  is  lead  generally  obtained? 
How  may  silver  be  separated  from  an  ore  of  lead  ? 
In  what  manner  is  litharge  reduced  to  pure  metal  ? 
What  is  the  common  process  for  reducing  galena? 
What  kind  of  furnace  is  employed  ? 
What  use  is  made  of  the  scoriee  from  this  process  ? 
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nace  i  the  lead  is,  lastly,  ladled  from  the  pan  into  iron  moulds, 
and  left  to  cooL  AH  these  operations  axe  repeated,  by  means  of 
two  sets  of  workmen,  dunng  every  seven  or  eight  hours. 

Reduction  of  the  Ores  of  Zinc, 

139.  The  ore  of  zinc,  whether  calamine  or  blende,  is  first  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  the  galena,  pyrites,  and  other  impurities 
are  separated  as  exactly  as  possible  by  the  hand;  it  is  next 
calcined  at  a  moderate  red  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by 
which  the  calamine  is  freed  from  its  carbonic  acid,  or  the  blende 
from  most  of  its  sulphur.  It  is  then  washed,  by  which  the  lightet 
earthy  parts  are  separated  from  the  metallic  oxide,  which  latter 
being  dried  is  well  mixed  with  one-eighth  its  weight  of  charcosd, 
byjgrinding  the  ore  and  charcoal  together  in  a  miU,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  smelting. 

140.  The  furnace  in  which  the  reduction  is  performed,  is  of  a 
circular  figure,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  glasshouse ;  in  it  are  fixed 
six  large  earthen  pots  or  crucibles,  about  four  feet  high,  nearly  of 
the  shape  of  oil-jars ;  into  the  bottom  of  each  crucible  is  inserted 
an  iron  tube,  that  passes  through  the  ardied  floor  of  the  furnace, 
and  dips  into  a  vessel  of  water  placed  beneath,  while  the  other 
end  of  the  tube  rises  inside  the  crucible,  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
its  top.  These  crucibles  are  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  tube  with 
the  mixture  of  roasted  ore  and  charcoal,  the  cover  of  each  is  very 
accurately  luted,  and  the  furnace  is  charged  with  fuel,  by  which 
an  intense  heat  is  kept  up  for  several  hours.  The  sine,  as  it  is 
reduced,  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  pot  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and 
beinff  prevented  from  escaping  by  the  closely  luted  cover,  it  de- 
scends through  the  central  iron  tube  into  the  water,  and  is  con- 
densed in  small  drops  or  globules,  which  are  afterwaids  melted 
and  cast  into  ingots. 

141.  Common  zinc  generally  contains  a  little  lead,  copper, 
arsenic,  iron,  manganese,  and  probablv  plumbago,  which  ohen 
considerably  impairs  the  quality  of  the  alloys  into  which  it  enters. 
In  order  to  get  rid,  in  part,  at  least,  of  these  impurities,  the  com- 
mon practice  is  to  melt  the  zinc  in  a  crucible,  ana  then  to  stir  into 
it,  by  means  of  a  stick  or  earthen  rod,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
fat ;  the  latter  of  these  preserves  the  zinc  from  oxidation,  while 
the  former,  uniting  with  all  the  metals  present,  except  the  zinc, 
converts  them  into  sulphurets,  which,  rising  to  the  top,  form 
scoriae  that  may  be  skimmed  oif ;  this  is  to  be  repeated  as  long  as 
£ny  scoriffi  appear  on  the  surface. 

What  mechanical  proceas  is  neceflsary  to  prepare  the  ores  of  zinc? 

What  furnace  is  employed  to  efifeet  the  calcination  of  this  ore  ? 
-   Describe  the  furnace  in  which  the  reduction  of  zinc  ore  is  effected. 

In  what  manner  and  in  what  form  does  the  metal  make  its  escape  from 
the  melting  pots  ? 

How  is  zinc  purified  from  other  metals  ? 
U 
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143.  The  only  metals  ivhieh  have  been  extensively  applied 
to  purposes  of  utility  in  the  reguline  or  metallic  state,  are  thosBt 
the  modes  of  reducing  which  have  been  described  in  the  precedingr 
pages.  Besides  these,  however,  the  metals  called  nickel,  palla- 
dium, and  rhodiumy  have  recently  been  employed  bj  arusts,* 
though  only  to  a  very  limited  extent;  and  antimony,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth,  though  not  used  alone  in  the  arts,  yet  serve  by  their 
combinations  with  certain  other  metals  to  form  valuable  alloys. 

143.  Gold  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity  is  so  soft  and  pliable, 
that  though  it  possesses  a  hi^h  degree  of  tenacity,  it  is  by  no 
means  so  well  adapted  for  technical  purposes  as  some  of  its«lloys. 
The  addition  of  copper  to  this  metal  renders  it  much  harder  than 
before,  and  gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  Silver,  on  the  contrary, 
communicates  to  gold  a  lighter  tint ;  and  the  mixed  metal  met 
with  in  commerce  called  **  gilded  ingots,"  consisting  of  silver 
alloyed  with  a  little  gold,  is  as  white  as  pure  silver.  The  gold 
coin  of  most  European  nations  contains  silver  or  copper,  or  both 
those  metals.  The  standard  or  sterling  eold  of  England  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  carats,f  or  parts  of  pure  gold,  and  two  of 
copper,  which  proportions  appear,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Hatchett,  to  form  the  best  alloy  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
appropriated,  resisting  the  influence  of  friction  better  than  any 
other  which  had  been  tried.  Besides  jewellers'  gold,  which 
ought  to  be  of  the  new  standard,  or  eighteen  carats  fine,  alloys  of 
almost  every  degree  of  deterioration  are  used  for  making  trinkets 
and  other  articles. 

144.  '*  The  permanence  and  beauty  of  gold  renders  it  a  very 
desirable  ornament,  while  at  the  same  time  its  extensibility  ena- 
bles us  to  use  it  where  its  expense  and  weight  would  otherwise 
preclude  its  employment.  Where  gilding  is  performed  upon 
metallic  surfaces,  it  is  usually  done  by  a  solution  or  amalgam  of 
gold  in  quicksilver.  This  is  called  water  Riding,  and  the  process 
exhibits  an  instance  of  chemical  attraction,  and  subsequent  de- 
composition by  heat.  Steel  is  sometimes  gilded  by  the  ethereal 
solution  of  gold.^ 

What  effect  on  the  usefulness  of  gold  is  produced  by  alloymg  it  with 
copper  ?  What  proportion  of  pure  gold  is  contained  in  the  alloy  used  by 
jewellers  ?    How  is  water-gilding  performed  ? 

*  See  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Nos.  412  and  457. 

t  The  mode  of  computation  by  carats,  with  reference  to  the  alloys  of  the 
precious  metals,  has  long  beea  employed  in  England.  Every  moss  of  al- 
loyed gold  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  twenty- four  carats,  and  the  rela- 
tive quantity  of  gold  it  contains  is  denoted  by  the  numberof  carats  of  that 
metal  in  the  mass ;  as  gold  of  twenty-two  carats,  or  standard  gold  ibr  coin ; 
ffold  of  eighteen  carats,  or  gold  of  the  new  standard,  used  lor  watch-cases, 
&c.  This  method  docs  not  so  conveniently  adroit  of  the  appreciation  of 
various  quantities  of  alloy,  as  that  adopted  in  France,  where  the  pure  gold 
in  allojfs  is  estimated  by  thousandth  parts ;  thus  gold  of  eighteen  carats, 
or  containing  i  of  alloy,  would  by  the  French  method  be  said  to  be  of  the 
standard  expressed  by  .760. 

I  Brande's  Lect  on  Min.  Cliem.  in  Jouro.  of  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  248. 
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145.  Silver  forms  useful  alloys  with  copper,  especially  for  coin 
end  plate.  The  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  copper  to  silver 
renders  the  metal  harder  and  more  sonorous,  without  materially 
impairing  its  colour.  The  silver  coin  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains for  every  12  ounces  of  coin  10  ounces  14  pwts.  4-^  grains 
of  pure  silver,  and  1  ounce,  6  pwts.  19^®^  grains  of  copper. 
Copper  is  plated  with  silver  for  various  purposes,  and  by  means 
of  different  processes.  These  metals  may  be  united  by  a  mode 
resembling  the  operation  of  welding;  a  plate  of  silver  being  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  one  of  copper,  and  the  mass  compressed 
by  passing  it  between  steel  rollers ;  after  which  it  may  be  worked 
into  different  forms  for  use  or  ornament.  An  inferior  kind  of 
plated  copper  is  formed  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  that  metal 
an  amalgam  of  silver,  an<f  the  mercury  being  driven  off  by  heat, 
the  surface  is  burnished.  The  brass  dials  of  clocks,  and  the 
scales  of  barometers  and  thermometers,  are  silvered  on  the  surface 
by  rubbing  over  them  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  silver,  chalk,  and 
pearlash. 

146.  The  compounds  of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  called 
amalgams.  That  of  tin  is  extensively  used  for  silvering  (as  it  is 
termed)  looking  glasses.  For  this  purpose  tin-foil  is  spread  on  a 
flat  stone,  and  covered  with  mercury ;  the  glass  is  then  placed 
upon  the  metallic  surfaccj  and  the  excess  of  mercury  being  pressed 
but,  the  remainder  amalgamating  with  the  laminated  tin  adheres 
to  the  glass,  forming  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  a  brilliant  reflect- 
ing surface.  An  amal^m  of  bismuth  2  parts,  lead  and  tin  1  each, 
and  mercury  4  P^rts,  is  used  for  silvering  the  interior  of  hollow 
glass  globes.  This  is  effected  by  introducing  into  the  globe  a 
small  (quantity  of  the  metallic  alloy,  which  is  to  be  melted  by 
immersing  the  globe  in  hot  water ;  and  then  by  turning  it  gradually 
in  all  directions,  the  bright  coating  will  adhere  to  the  inside  of 
the  glass.  Zinc,  amalgamated  with  mercury,  forms  a  composition 
which  increases  the  electrical  energy  of  glass  excited  by  friction ; 
and  it  is  therefore  applied  to  electrical  machines. 

147.  Tin  constitutes  the  basis,  or  enters  into  the  composition 
of  various  useful  alloys.  An  extremely  important  application  of 
this  metal,  which  has  been  carried  to  high  perfection  in  modern 
times,  is  the  coating  of  other  metals.  Copper  vessels  thus 
covered  seem  to  have  been  certainly  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  they  also  knew  how  to  apply 
tin  in  the  same  manner  to  the  surface  of  iron.  The  process 
of  tinning  iron,  or  making  tin-plate,  consists  chiefly  in  dipping 

What  qualities  of  silver  are  aflected  by  alloying  it  with  copper? 

In  what  manner  is  copper  plated  with  silver? 

How  are  clock  faces  and  thermometer  scales  whitened  ? 

How  is  the  nlvering  of  looking  glasses  efiected  ? 

How  are  globular  mirrors  formed  ? 

For  what  purpose  is  amalgam  employed  in  electrical  experiments  I 

For  what  purpose  is  tin  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  ? 
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sheets  of  iron  into  a  yessel  of  melted  tin,  the  snifaoe  of  which  is 
prevented  from  oxidation  by  bein^  covered  with  melted  tallow. 
The  tin  thus  unites  with  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  iron,  formingr 
with  it  an  alloy  to  a  slight  depth.  Various  precautions  and  mani- 
pulations are  requisite  to  ensure  the  complete  success  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  conduct  it  in  the  most  economical  manner,  of  which 
ample  information  may  be  found  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Parkes.* 

148.  The  process  of  tinning  the  interior  of  copper  vessels  for 
ealinary  purposes  is  effected  on  similar  principles.  The  copper 
surface  is  first  polished,  and  then  coated  with  sal  ammoniac  and 
pitch,  to  prevent  oxidation,  and  the  vessel  being  heated,  the  tin 
finely  divided,  and  also  heated,  is  applied  to  it,  and  adheres  to  its 
superfices.  The  composition  of  bronze  used  by  the  ancients  in 
casting  medals,  figures  in  relief,  and  for  other  purposes,  is  not 
exactly  known ;  and  it  is  probable  that  different  kinds  of  alloy  were 
used  by  artists  in  different  countries,  and  for  various  purposes. 
Tin  and  copper,  however,  appear  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not 
the  sole  constituents  of  this  ailoy ;  and  compounds  of  those  metals 
are  still  employed  for  works  of  an  analogous  description. 

149.  Pewter  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  containing 
1  part  of  copper  to  20  o£  tin ;  bat  the  composition  of  this  sub- 
stance is  extremely  variable.  Common  pewter  consists  of  cheaper 
materials,  being  formed  of  80  parts  of  tin  and  20  of  lead ;  while 
the  finest  pewter  has  been  stated  to  contain  about  12  parts  of  tin 
and  1  of  antimony,  with  a  small  portion  pf  copper.  Britannia 
metal,  now  frequently  used  for  making  teapots,  spoons,  and  other 
articles,  forming  a  cheap  substitute  for  silver,  much  resembles  the 
last  mentioned  sort  of  pewter.  Its  composition  has  been  thus 
stated :  The  best  block  tin  3^  cwt.,  antimony,  28  lb.,  copper  and 
brass,  of  each,  8  lb. 

150.  Speculum  metal,  a  brilliant  alloy,  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  concave  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes,  is  another  alloy 
into  the  composition  of  which  tin  always  enters,  though  its  chief 
constituent  is  copper.    The  gprand  object  in  the  formation  of  this 
substance  is  to  obtain  a  reflecting  body  which  shall  yheld  a  single 
distinct  image,  have  hardness  to  admit  of  its  being  highly  polished, 
and  a  surface  as  little  as  possible  liable  to  become  tarnished  by 
air  and  moisture.    Various  metallic  combinations  have  been  em- 
How  i»  tin  plate  manufactured  ? 
How  is  copper  tinned  ? 
Of  what  materials  is  bronze  composed 
What  are  the  ingredients  of  pewter  ? — Britannia  wore  ? 
Of  what  are  the  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes  composed^ 
What  are  the  great  purposes  to  be  attained  in  this  case  ? 


*  See  Joum.  of  Science,  vol.  viii. ;  Memoira  of  the  Manchester  Fhiloio- 
phical  Society,  N.  &,  vol.  iii. 
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ployed  for  these  purposes,  bjr  different  artists  and  experimental 
philosophers,  among  which  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the 
alloy  of  1  part  tin  and  3  of  copper,  recommended  by  Mr.  Madge ; 
and  the  more  complex  metal  formed  of  copper  32  parts,  tin  15  or 
16  parts,  and  brass,  arsenic,  and  sHyer,  eaeh  1  part. 

151.  Lead  when  alloyed  with  other  metals  seems  to  impair 
their  tenacity,  while  tt  renders  them  more  fusible.  The  most  use- 
ful of  its  alloys  is  type-metal,  composed  of  about  16  parts  lead, 
and  1  antimony  and  copper ;  but  the  proportions,  if  not  the  in- 
gpredients  themselves,  differ  in  different  foundries,  a  good  deal  of 
secrecy  being  observed  with  respect  to  the  methods  of  forming 
this  compound.  The  chief  object  in  the  combination  must  be  to 
obtain  complete  fusibility,  so  that  when  cast  the  type  shall  be  per- 
fect, forming  an  exact  coutit^rpart  of  the  matrix ;  and  likewise  that 
the  letters  may  be  hard  enough  to  wear  well,  and  stand  their  work 
firmly,  having  just  so  much  tenacity  as  to  break  rather  than  bend, 
when  under  the  application  of  great  force.  An  alloy  of  lead  and 
antimony  is  also  used  to  ma^e  plates  on  which  music  is  en- 
graved. 

152.  Copper  forms  various  valuable  alloys,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  brass,  in  which  it  is  combined  with  zinc.  This  alloy 
is  usually  produced  by  mixing  granulated  copper  with  calamine 
(ore  of  zinc)  and  charcoal,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  a  degpree 
of  heat  sufficient  to  reduce  the  ore,  and  the  revived  zine  unitiog 
with  the  copper  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  melted  alloy  is  cast  into 
plateft  The  proportions  of  the  respective  jnetals  employed  are 
variable,  constituting  different  kinds  of  brass :  but  it  usually  con- 
tains from  12  to  18  percent,  of  zinc,  according  to  Brande;  thoitgli 
Dr.  Thomson  found,  in  the  valuable  alloy  called  Dutch  brass,  70 
parts  of  copper  and  30  of  zinc.  Pinchbeck,  Prince  Rupert^s  metal, 
Dutch  gold,  tombac,  and  similor,  are  alloys  composed  of  copper 
and  zinc,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  metal  being  smaller  than  in 
brass,  and  hence  they  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  copper  to 
brass.  Tutenag  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  of^  copper  with  zinc  and  a 
little  iron.  In  a  metallic  substance  called  white  copper,  brought 
from  China,  Dr.  Fyfe  found,  besides  the  three  metals  just 
mentioned,  a  large  proportion  of  nickel. 

The  following  table  .contains  a  view  of  the  composition  and  ap- 
plication of  a  number  of  the  most  useful  alloys  employed  in  the  arts; 
it  is  principally  due  to  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Chaudet,  of  4^aris, 
and  P.  N.  Johnson,  of  London,  and  is  condensed  from^  table, 
communicated  for  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  by  Mr.  F. 
Peale.  

What  are  some  of  the  proportions  observed  in  making  type  metal  ? 

What  efiect  has  lead  on  the  melals  with  which  it  is  mixed  ? 

How  is  brass  manufactured  ? 

What  is  the  composition  of  Dutch  brass? 

What  is  that  of  tutenag? 

What  ingredients  hive  been  found  in  white  copper? 

*  S^e  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.  vol.  xvi.  p.  219. 
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Table  of  Alloys^  Solders^  and  Amalgams^  used  in  the  Arts. 

Alloy  of  Gold  Coin.^(Fr.  Stand.)     Gold  900,  Cop.  100. 

"       Silver  Coin (Fr.  Stand.)     Sil.  900,  Cop.  100. 

"       Gold  Coin (U.  S.  Stand.)     Gold,  899.32,  Cop.  and 

Sil.  100.78. 
•*      Silver  Coin.— (U.  S.  Stand.)  Sil.  893.43,  Cop.  107.57. 
"      Gold  Coin (Eng.  Stand.)     Gold,  916.67,  Cop.  and 

Sil.  83.33. 
"      Silver  Coin— (Eng.  Stand.)    Sil.  925,  Cop.  75. 
"      "  Billon."— (Fr.  Stand.)  Cop.  800,  Sil.  200. 
«      Gold  Medals.— (Fr.  Stand.)    Gold,  916,  Cop.  84. 
"      Bronze  Medals.*    Cop.  920,  Tin  80. 
"      Jewellery.— (Fr.  Stand.)    Gold  750,  Cop.  250. 

"      Silver  Plate (Fr.  Stand.)    Sil.  950,  Cop.  50. 

«      Imitation  of  Gold.   Cop.  905.5,  Tin  94.5. 

"      Imitation  of  Silver.— (Park.)    Cop.  578.0,  Zinc  271.5, 

Nick.  142.7,  Lead  7.7. 
"  '    Cannon.     Cop.  900.9,  Tin  99.1. 
**      Statues,  sometimes- lead  and  zinc.     Cop.  914.0,  Zinc 

55.3,  Tin  17.0,  Lead  13.7. 
*'      Bronzes  and  Candelabras.   Cop.  784.8,  Zinc  172.3,  Tin, 

28.7,  Lead  14.3. 
"      Mounting  of  Fire  arms.    Cop.  800,  Zinc  170,  Tin  30. 
**      Cymbals,f  Tarn  Tarns,  or  Chinese  Gongs.     Cop.  800, 

Tin  200. 
**      Bells.     Cop.  750,  Tin  250. 
"      Reflectors  of  Telescopes.     Cop.  666|,  Tin  333t. 
^«      Brass  for  the  Lathe.t.  ^op.  658.0,  Zinc  318.0,  Lead, 

21.6,  Tin  2.5. 
«*      Brass  for  the  Hammer.    Cop.  701,  Zinc  299. 
♦*      Tyjies.}  Lead  800,  Antim.  200. 
**      Fusible  in  boiling  Water.     Bism.  500.0,  Lead  312.5, 

Tin,  187.5. 
<'      For  Plugging  Teeth,  fusing  at  ^ 

169^.    Bism.   454.5,  Lead  C8B+5L4-3T4-1  M. 

284.1,  Tin  176.5,  Mer.  90.9. 3 
«      For  Tinning  Iron.  Tin  888.9,  Iron  llf.l. 
"      Ductile  Gold  of  18  carats,  olr  950  millieme8.||    Cop.  990, 

Gold  10. 

•  ■- 

*  The  medals  made  from  this  alloy  have  the  advantage  of  being  struck 
by  a  few  blow#^  the  press,  and  of  wearing  a  long  time. 

t  This  alloy  is  very  hard ;  it  is  annealed  by  dipping,  while  red-hot,  into 
water,  and  is  then  malleable ;  whilst,  if  suiiered  to  cool  gradually,  it  is 
excessively  hard ;  this  important  fact  is  due  to  M.  d'Arcet,  who  has  thus 
furnished  the  means  of  fabricating,  in  France,  cymbals,  &c.,  formerly  im- 
ponod,  at  great  cost,  from  China.  ^ 

X  The  proportions  indicated  in  this  alloy  having  been  found  by  8|idl|rsis,  il 
»  J^dent  that  the  tin  is  present  by  accident  1 

<i  Sometimea  a  small  (jaantity  or  copper  is  acTded  to  these  tVto  met«ls. 
he  prevjous  combination  of  the  alloy  is  foimd  td*,produce  ductile  gold, 
tue  same  meials  would  prove  the  contrary  if  nuked  directly. 
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**      Bella  of  Mantel  Clocks.    Cop.  750,  Tin  250. 

"      Pivots  of  Artificial  Teeth.  Plat.  Sil.  proportions  unc. 

**  Do.*  do.        and  Philosophical  Instruments. 

Pallad.  600,  Sil.  600. 
"      Springs  of  Artificial  Teeth.f    Pallad.  312.5,  Sil.  312.5, 

Cop.  312.5,  Iron,  62.5^ 
Solder  for  Gold  of  750,  or  18  carats.  Gold  of  750, 666.7,  Cop.  166.6, 

Sil.  166.6. 
"        Silver  of  750.   Sil.  6661,  Brass  333 J.      / 
"        Brass.    Cop.  500,  Zinc  500. 
"        Lead.   Lead  666#,  Tin  333*. 
Amalgam  of  Gold  for  Gilding  on  Metal.     Mer.  900,  Gold,  100* 
"        of  Silver.     Mer.  850,  Sil.  150. 

**       for  taking  impressions  of  Seals.^     Cop.  and  Mer.  one. 
"        for  Silvering  Mirrors.    Tin  700,  Mer.  300. 
^'        for  Silvering  Globes  of  Glass.     Mer.  800,  Bism.  200. 
^*        for  the  Cushions  of  Electrical  Machines.     Mer.  500, 

Tin  250,  Zinc  250. 

*  This  alloy  is  extremely  important ;  i^is  used  for  all  those  purposes  in 
the  fabrication  of  philosophical  instramerih,  for  which  platinum  was  for- 
merly applied,  being  superior  to  it  in  hardness  and  colour,  and  yet  inoxida- 
ble  under  all  the  usual  circumstances. 

t  This  is  an  extremely  useful  alloy,  having  a  decree  of  elasticity  on^ 
exceeded  by  steel,  with  all  the  advantages  of  superior  lightness  ana  hara' 
ness  over  platinum  ;  this,  and  the  preceding,  are  due  to  Mr.  Percival  N. 
Johnson,  of  London.  . 

t  This  amalgam  is  hard,  and  melts  at  a  low  heat.;  it  was  used  by  the 
French  police,  under  the  administration  of  the  celebrated  Fouch4,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  and  reaealing  the  letters  that  passed  through  their  hands* 


Tforks  in  the  Department  of  Metcdlurgy.  ^ 

Gray's  Operative  Chemist,  article,  metals. 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Treatise  on  Manufacture  of  Iron. 
Lardner  on  Manufactures  of^Iron.     * 
Bigelow's  Technology,  p.  3^4.  et  seq, 
Bakewell's  Introduction  to  Geology. 

Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary,  various  articles  on  Ores  aod'the 
particular  metals. 
Parke's  Chemical  Essays.    2  vols.  Svo. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institate. 
Metallurgie  Pratique. 

Dumas  Traiik^  de'  Chimie  applique  aux  Arts. 
Karsten  on  the  Manufacture  of  Iron,  (French  edition.) 
Annales  des  Mines,  passim,  ^ 
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lisJTHE  object  of  this  science  is  to  describe  the  general  compo- 
sition,  characters,  varieties,  forms,  and  combinations  of  mineral 
bodies.)  A  mineral  may  be  described  as  a  substance  destitute  of 
organization  and  vitality,  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  im- 
bedded at  various  depths  beneath  it,  in  veins  or  strata,  which  are 
worked  for  the  extraction  of  such  substances,  by  excavations, 
called  mines.  rMineralogy  may  be  distinguished  from  chemistry, 
as  relating  to  the  forms  and  properties  of  certain  bodies  as  they 
are  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  while  the  latter  science  instructs 
us  how  to  procure  a  multitode  of  artificial  products,  derived  alike 
from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kin^oms,  and  to  explore 
their  properties,  especially  as  it  respects  their  modes  of  combina- 
tion.) ^Mineralogy  is  likewise  to  be  distinguished  from  geology, 
Math  w^ich,  however,  it  is  intimately  connected.) 

3.  It  is  the  province  of  the  geologist  to  investigate  the  general 
structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
great  masses  of  which  it  is  composed.  /The  mineralogist,  on  the 
other  hand,  confines  his  attention  to  individual  portions  of  unor- 
^nized  matter,  distinguished  by  peculiar  and  specific  characters.y 
In  the  study  of  geology  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  ena- 
bled to  examine  the  objects  of  research,  m  «t/u  /  and  to  ascertain 
their  relative  connexion  and  arrangement,  in  the  formation  of  rocks, 
mountains,  plains,  subterraneous,  strata,  and,  in  general,  of  all 
the  great  masses,  the  assemblage  of  which  constitutes  the  solid 
shell, 'or  exterior  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  The  nature  and 
properties  of  minerals  may  be  investigated  and  ascertained,  with^ 
out  any  teference  t6  the  situations  in  which  they  are  produced. 

^3.  ^hus  connected  as  mineralogy  is  with  chemistry,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  geology  on  the  other,  it  displays  features  suffi- 
ciently distinct  from  those  of  either;  yet,  at  the  sailte  time,  the 
objects  of  these  sciences  so  far  correspond,  that  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  mineralogy  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  chemistry;  nor  can  the  information  which  these 
sciences  united  afford,  relative  to  the  unorganized  productions  of 
nature,  be  applied  to  a  more  exalted  purpose  than  that  of  aiding 
our  'researches  concerning  geology.*^ 

What  is  the  object  of  the  science  of  mineralogy  f 
In  what  points  does  this  science  difier  from  chemistry  ? 
How  is  it  distinguished  from  geology  ? 
How  is  unorganized  matter  regarded  by  the  mineraloffist? 
Is  the  locality  of  a  mineral  of  any  importance  in  the  decision  of  its  cha- 
racter? * 

*  The  necessity  il*  exact  mineralogical  knowledge  to  the  geologist  has 
been  very  justly  and  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Aikin  in  tn^troduction 
to  his  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  published  in  1815.  He  says  :  ^Ke  absolute 
necessity  of  extreme  accura<^  in  discriminatin^me  species  of  mineral 
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U  Mineral  substances  may  be  discrkninated  from  each  other  by 
their  mode  of  crystallization  or  affgrregation,  and  the  optical  pro- 
perties depending  on  their  peculiar  forms ;  by  their  physical  charac* 
t«rSj  as  colour,  lustre,  transparency,  hardness,  consistency,  density, 
or  specific  gravity ;  as  also  in  some  cases  by  their  taste  or  odour, 
by  their  relations  to  electro-magnetism,  and  finally  by  their 
chemical  constitution^^ 

5.  Any  or  all  of  fnese  various  qualities  and  affections  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  forming  classical  arrangements 
of  bodies  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  of  nature.  Hence 
a  diversity  of  systems  and  arrangements  have  been  contrived 
by  various  mineralogical  writers.  But  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  such  theoretical  speculations,  have  succeeded  so 
inainerently  that  a  distinguished  professor  of  mineralogy,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  science  in  England,  says :— *{The  value 
of  a  method  of  classification  seems  to  he  looked  upon  as  a  point 
not  worth  discussing ; — any  one  method  is  considered  as  ^ood  or 
as  bad  as  any  other.  This  opinion,  indeed,  is  openly  maintained  by- 
some  of  our  best  mineralogists.;  Their  labours  have  been  em- 
ployed solely  and  exclusively  in  the  crystallographical  and  che- 
mical analysis  of  particular  species ;  land  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made,  among  us,  to  establish  any  proposition  in- 
cluding a  class  of  species  of  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
David  Brewster's  optical  researches."* 

O^JBut  on  thp  continent  of  Europe  the  case  is  widely  different; 
a  number  of  mineralogical  systems  having  been  published  of  late 
years  in  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden ;  some  of  them  founded 
on  the  chemical  constitution  of  mmerals,  some  on  their  crystallo- 
graphical or  other  physical  properties,  and  others  which  may  be 
called  mixed  systems  of  classification,  depending  on  a  combined 

In  how  many  difierent  ways  may  minerals  be  distinguished  from  each 
other? 

Whence  has  arisen  fhe  diversity  of  systems  of  arrangement  in  the  min- 
eral kingdom  ? 

On  what  characters  did  Brewster  attempt  to  form  the  species  of  mi- 
nerals ? 

On  what  basis  have  the  writers  of  continental  Europe  ibunded  their  di- 
visions of  the  subject? 

from  another,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  further  remark,  if  examples 
were  not  perpetually  presenting  themselves  of  persons  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided with  these  rudiments  of  the  science,  who  vet  undertake  geological 
investigations,  and  with  a  peremptoriness  generally  in  proportion  to  their 
ignorance,  challenge  the  credit  of  new  discoveries,  or  call  in  question  the 
observations  of  their  predecessors.  It  is^  indeed,  verv  true  that  geological 
speculations  are  as  facinating  to  the  student  as  the  discrimination  of 
species  is  generally  repulsive ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  all 
sound  scholarship  is  founded  upon  grammar,  so  all  sound  geology  depends 
primarily  on  a  familiar  acauaintance  with  the  distinctive  characters  of 
simple  minerals." — Encyaop.  Metropcl  Mxed  and  Applied  Sciencest  vol. 
iv.,  MineraHosyt  p.  465. 

*  Whewell  on  the  Recent  Progress  and  Present  State  of  Mineralogy,  in 
Report  of  British  Association  for  1832,  pp.  334,  325. 
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Yiew  of  pbjsical  and  ehemical  characters.  UPhe  number,  yariety, 
and  discrepancies  of  the  systema  of  mineralogy,  which  have  been 
recendy  proposed,  abundantly  evince  the  difficulties  that  attend  the 
anbject :  ana  though  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  admit  thq(  all 
methods  are  alike  in  point  of  value,  yet,  it  must  at  least  be  ac-. 
knowledged,  that  various  modes  of  anangement  might  be  pointed 
out,  the  advanta^s  and  disadvantages  of  which  would  so  nearly 
correspond,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide 
which  had  the  superiority.  \ 

7.  But  whatever  kind  of  arrangement  might  be  adopted,  atten- 
tion must  necessarily  be  paid  both  to  physical  and  chemical 
characters,  in  arranging  and  describing  the  different  genera  and 
species  into  which  mineral  bodies  may  be  distributed.  Crystallo- 
graphical  properties  are  among  those  characteristics  of  minerals 
which  ate  of  the  highest  importance ;  for  though  some  bodies 
belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom  exhibit  no  traces  of  crystal- 
lization, yet  they  are  comparatively  few  and  inconsiderable; 
hence  the  study  of  crystallography  is  necessarily  connected  with 
that  of  mineralogy,  and  the  subject  is  in  many  respects  so  import- 
ant, as  to  render  it  deserving  of  e^ecial  consideration ;  therefore, 
in  addition  to  the  remarks  on  crystalline  forms  which  may  occur 
in  the  notices  of  the  several  kinds  of  minerals,  some  further  ob- 
servations on  crystallography  will  be  added  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  treatise. 

8.  The  physical  characters  of  minerals  requhe  a  few  prelimi- 
nary remarks.  iCotor  is  one  of  those  properties  of  mineral 
bodies,  which,  though  frequently  serviceable  in  distinguishing 
them  from  each  other,  is  by  no  means  constant}  for  though  there 
are  some  minerals  which  always  exhibit  the  same  tints,  there  are 
others  which  display  the  utmost  diversity;  so  that  specimens 
having  an  apparent  identity  of  chemical  constitution,  and,  in  most 
respects,  oi  physical  character,  will  yet  be  found  of  very  dif- 
ferent colours.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  tliose  mineral 
bodiiBS  which  are  considered  as  precious  stones,  and  when  cut  and 
polished,  used  as  ornaments. 

9.^Thus  the  gem  called  the  sapphire,  sometimes  exhibita  its 
characteristic  sapphirine,  or  blue  colour,  and  is  likewise  found 
purple,  red,  green,  yellow,  gray,  and  white,  or  perfectly  transpa- 
rent. Topazes  are  found  yellow,  pale  blue,  green,  transparent  or 
colourless,  and  sometimes  of  a  fine  red.  Garnets  occur  not  only 
red,  but  also  black  and  brown.  The  diamond  is  seldom  entirely 
free  from  colour,  and  some  are  found  blue,  pink,  dark  brown,  or 
yellow.  Some  minerals,  as  the  opal,  exhibit  different  colours 
when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  from  those  which  appear  when 
seen  by  reflected  light,  a  ^ 

What  two  characters  of  minerals  must  necessarily  be  regarded  in  making 
Bjrstematic  arrangemeilTis  ? 

What  degree  of  constancy  is  found  in  the  colours  of  minerals? 
vVhat  examples  of  diversity  in  colour  can  be  cited  ? 
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10.  Vet  notwithstanding  tbese  anomalous  phenomena,  the 
coloor  may  frequently  be  employed  as  a  discriminating  charac- 
teristic of  mineral  bodies;  for  though,  when  considered  alone, 
it  might  afford  no  certain  indication  of  the  nature  of  a  mineral, 
j^et,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  characters,  it  will  be  fonnd 
^frequently  useful,  as  enabling  us  to  describe  and  distinguish 
mineral  substances.) 

ll,{Lustre  is  one  of  the  external  characters  of  minerals,  which 
is  of  considerable  importance.  The  principal  kinds  of  lustre  are 
the  adamantine,  the  vitreous,  the  oily,  the  resinous,  the  fatty,  the 
pearly,  and  the  metallic ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  semi-metal- 
lie.  The  metallic  lustre  is  peculiar  to  certain  metallic  ores,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  opacity ;  and  the  semi-metallic  charac- 
terizes various  earthy  as  well  as  metalliferous  minerals.') 

12.  /Vtineral  substances  also  differ  in  the  degree  as  well  as  the 
kind  en  lustre  which  they  display.  Thus  the  highest  degree  of 
brilliancy  is  termed  splendid,  whence  we  descend  through  the  va- 
rious grades  of  shining,  glistening,  and  glimmering,  till  we  arrive 
at  that  which  is  called  dull,  to  be  observed  in  most  of  those 
minerals  the  fracture  of  which  is  earthy.  This  characteristic  may 
also  be  further  modified,  and  terms  employed  to  denote  interme- 
diate decrees  of  lustre.  Thus  it  may  be  stated  that  the  lustre  of 
a  minenu  is  strongly  or  faintly  glimmering,  passing  into  glistening, 
but  such  distinctions  are  scarcely  necessary,  except  in  describing 
newly  discovered  substances. 7 

13.  ^V^he  different  kinds  of  lustre  undoubtedly  depend  upon 
optical  differences  in  the  surfaces,  which  differences  have  not  as 
yet  been  clearly  explained^  Professor  Breithaupt  is  in  the  habit 
of  showing,  by  the  superposition  of  a  number  of  watch-glasses, 
that  the  pearly  lustre  results  from  the  lamellar  structure  of  a 
transparent  mass.  The  very  curious  difference  between  the  opti- 
cal properties  of  the  surfaces  of  metals,  and  of  transparent  bodies, 
has  been  traced  on  different  roads,  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and-  by 
Professor  Airy,  and  both  agree  in  considering  the  optical  properties 
of  the  diamond  as  intermediate  between  the  transparent  and  the 
metallic  character,  though  they  do  not  agree  in  their  representa- 
tion of  the  peculiar  laws  which  the  diamond  discloses.  (When  the 
connexion  of  these  properties  with  those  of  other  bodies  is  clearly 
made  out,  we  shall  ]>robably  learn  more  distinctly  than  we  now 
can,  what  is  the  precise  distinction  of  metallic,  adamantine,  and 
vitreous  lustre."*? 

14.  Traruparency  is  a  property  which  does  not  belong  to  all 

What  dependence  for  colour  is  fonnd  among  minerals  on  the  direction 
of  the  light  by  which  they  are  viewed  ? 

What  classification  may  be  formed  on  the  ground  of  the  lusire  of  mine- 
ral  substances  ? 

What  property  is  found  connected  with  metallic  lustre  ? 

How  many  divisions  may  we  form  on  Uie  degree  of  brilliancy  ? 

To  what  is  the  difference  in  lustre  probably  ascribable  f 

*  Whewell  on  Mineralogy,  in  Rep.  of  Brit  Assoc  for  1832,  p.  327. 
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minerals,  and  in  those  which  possess  it,  it  esists  in  different  de*' 
grees.  ^Some  minerals  are  semi-transparent,  as  cornelian,  and 
certain^inds  of  obsidian ;  others  are  merely  translucent,  or  hot 
little  removed  from  opacity.  A  few  minerals  which  appear 
opaque,  when  examined  in  the  air,  become  more  or  less  transpa- 
rent if  immersed  in  water.  This  is  the  case  with  a  sort  of  opal, 
hence  called  hydrophane.^ 

15.  (Hardnega  is  very  important,  because  it  is  a  very  constant  pro- 
perty m  most  simple  minerals.  Professor  Mohs,  of  Vienna,  has 
formed  a  scale  of  numbers  to  indicate  the  decree  of  this  property 
respectively  belonging  to  any  mineral.  In  this  scale  the  hardness 
of  common  talc  is  1,  of  gypsum  3,  of  calcspar  3,  of  floor  spar 
4,  of  apatite,  or  asparagus  stone  5,  of  feldspar  6,  of  quartz  7,  of 
topaz  &,  of  corundum  9,  and  of  diamond  10.^ 

16jCrhe  hardness  of  a  mineral  may  be  ascertained  by  tryinff 
whether  it  will  scratch  another,  the  relative  hardness  of  whi<£ 
is  previously  known.*)  Hence,  according  to  the  preceding  scale, 
supposing  the  hardness  of  a  mineral  to  be  indicated  by  5^,  it  must 
be  inferred  that  it  is  intermediate  between  5  and  6,  and  therefore 
that  it  would  scratch  apatite,  and  be  scratched  by  feldspar.  Pro- 
fessor Breithaupt,  of  Freyberg,  has  extended  the  namerical  scale 
of  Mohs  from  10®  to  13®,  by  introducing  mica  between  gypsum 
and  calcspar,  and  sodalite  between  apatite  and  feldspar,  as  inter- 
mediate degrees ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  if  it  were  thought  desir- 
able, further  distinctions  might  be  made,  and  the  scale  might  be 
enlarged.* 

17.  It  is  an  observation  of  some  importance  with  respect  to  the 
hardness  of  several  minerals,  that  it  appears  to  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  even  in  different  directions.  Thus  the  edges  and 
solid  angles  of  crystals  seem  to  be  harder  than  their  faces ; 
and  in  the  diamond,  serviceable  cutting  points  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed from  natural  crystals.  The  diamond-cutters  distinguish  the 
angles  of  a  dodecaedral  crystal  into  hard  and  soft  points,  the  for- 
mer consisting  of  those  which  are  also  the  angles  of  the  primitive 
octaedron,  and  which  cannot  be  split  or  broken  off,  but  must  be 
ground  down  with  diamond  powder;  while  the  low  triangular 
pyramids,  which  form  tlie  other  points,  may  be  removed  by 
deava^.  Kyanite  affords  an  example  of  a  mineral,  the  hardness 
of  which  will  differ  according  as  it  is  scratched,  along  or  across 
the  direction  of  its  axis. 

What  efi^t  on  the  transparency  of  certain  minerals  is  derived  from  fill- 
ing their  pores  with  water? 

What  substances  have  been  adopted  as  standards  of  hardness  ? 

How  is  the  hardness  of  an  unknown  mineral  to  be  tested  f 

How  is  the  hardness  of  a  mineral  found  to  vary  ? 

What  distinction  is  formed  by  diamond  cutters  in  regard  to  the  angles 
of  crystals? 

What  example  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  depending  on  direction 
n  known  to  exist  ? 

*  From^the  Greek 'r^wp,  waUr»  and  ^aSvo),  to  show  light 
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18.  Canstaiency  is  a  property  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
hardness,  but  of  a  more  general  nature.  A  substance  may  be  at  the 
flame  time  very  hard  ana  very  brittle,  or  it  may  be  extremely  soft, 
and  at  the  same  time  tough  or  tenaceous*  Thus  euclase  and  an- 
thophyllite  are  hard  bodies,  but  easily  frangible,  or  broken  by  a 
blow;  while  asbestus  or  amianthus,  which  are  very  soft  and 
flexible  minerals,  are  at  the  same  time  very  tenacious,  so  that 
fibres  pf  these  substances  may  be  twisted  into  threads,  and  woven 
to  make  oloth. 

19.  Density ^  or  Bpecijie  graviti^,  is  one  of  the  properties  of  mineral 
bodies  deserving  of  attention,  as  furnishing  the  means  of  discrimi- 
nating them  from  each  other.  The  nature  of  this  property  of  matter 
with  regard  to  substances  in  general,  has  been  amply  noticed  in  the 
preceding  volume  of  this  work,  in  which,  likewise,  the  modes 
of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  has  been  described 
and  illustrated.* 

30.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  specific  gravity,  as  a  cha- 
racteristic property  of  minerals,  by  Professors  Mohs  and  Brei- 
thaupt,  who  have  determined  modt  minutely  the  value  of  this  ele- 
ment for  very  extensive  series  of  minerals.  Beudant  has  discovered 
that  large  crystals,  and  especially  bacillary  masses,  are  inferior 
in  specific  gravity  to  small  crystals  ;  and  he  therefore  recommends 
tixe  pulverization  of  minerals  previously  to  trials  of  their  specific 
ffravity,  in  order  to  obviate  the  uncertainty  that  might  arise  from 
uese  differences  in  the  mode  of  aggregation.  Magnus  found  that 
garnet  and  similar  minerals,  when  melted,  and  again  solidified  in 
a  glassy  bat  uncrystalline  state,  have  their  density  diminished  by 
the  operation;  the  Greenland  garnet,  for  instance,  when  thus 
treated,  had  its  specific  gravity  reduced  from  3.9  to  S.OS.f 

31.  Taste  ana  odour  are  sensible  qualities  of  minerals,  which 
cannot  be  very  extensively  applied  to  practical  purposes.  (Taste 
is  chiefly  confined  to  saline  minerals,  and  is  sufiiciently  obvious  in 
most  cases  where  it  exists,  as  in  rock-salt,  (chloride  of  sodium,) 
and  alum,  (sulphate  of  alumine.)  Some  minerals  are  distinguished 
by  a  peculiarly  disagreeable  sidell,  as  is  the  case  with  a  particular 
kmd  of  limestone,  which  is  hence  called  swinestone,  or  fetid 
limestone. 

32.  (jEleetro-magnetism,  or  electricity,  manifests  its  influence  in 
*some  mmerals,  by  the  production  of  a  phosphorescent  light,  when 
they  are  subjected  to  collision  or  friction ;  and  others,  by  friction  or 

How  may  minerals  be  distinguished  in  reference  to  amsisteney  ? 

On  what  is  the  difTerence  in  the  specific  gravity  of  mineml  substances 
of  the  same  species  sometimes  found  to  depend  ? 

What  classes  of  minerals  are  possessed  oS  taste  ? 

How  does  the  possession  of  electrical  properties  by  a  mineral  become 
apparent? 

*  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  i.  p.  151. 

t  Whewell  on  Mineralogy,  in  Rep.  of  Brit  Assoc,  for  1832,  p.  326. 

2k. 
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the  application  of  hdat,  may  be  made  to  attract  light  bodies,  in  the 
same  manner  as  excited  glass  or  sealing  wax.*  7 

33.  There  are  man^  terms  denoting  properties  or  appearances 
of  mineral  bodies  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  treating 
concerning  them,  and  may  therefore  be  briefly  explained,  ^inerals 
are  said  to  be  adhesive  when  the  newly  fractured  surface  adheres  it 
applied  to  the  tongue,  as  is  the  case  with  slate.^  ^hose  which 
may  be  divided  into  thin  plates  are  termed  lameuhr  minerals.') 
/^Crystals,  the  length  of  which  greatly  exceeds  their  other  dimen- 
^sions,  are  called  baeiUary  crystalsj)and  Qj^en  they  are  very  much 
attenuated,  they  are  termed  ca^maryjandVif  they  diverge  from  a 
common  centre,  Bcopeform  fibres^  ^{rregular  globular  bodies  are 
styled  noduUa,  or  nodular  massey  ^nd  those  which  have  no  sym- 
metrical form,  are  called  anwrphous.'j  Specular  means  smooth, 
shining,  mirror-like ;  tabular,  approacmng  to  flatness ;  and  veticu^ 
loTy  sponge-like,  or  full  of  holes  or  vesicles. 

24.  Minerals  are  properly  definite  compounds,  in  various  states 
of  complication,  of  those  elementary  bodies  with  which  chemis- 
try has  made  us  acquainted,  except  in  a  few  instances ;  some 
bodies,  as  gold  and  carbon,  being  presented  to  us  by  nature  in  a 
pure  and  uncombined  form.  Among  compound  mineral  bodies  there 
are  some,  however,  which  appear  to  be  simply  aggregated,  or  to 
consist  merely  of  mingled  masses,  while  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  chemical  compounds.  When  minerals  are  simply  aggregated, 
as  for  instance,  when  gold  is  found  in  limestone,  the  separation  of 
the  metal  may  be  effected  by  the  mechanical  operations  of  pound- 
ing and  washing;  but  in  the  case  of  chemical  compounds,  as 
sulphur  and  copper,  (copper  pyrites,)  or  oxide  of  tin,  called  wood 
tin,  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  sulphur  in  the  first  case» 
and  from  the  oxygen  in  the  second,  can  only  be  effected  by 
chemical  processes,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed in  the  Treatise  on  Metallurgy. 

What  is  meant  by  tbo  term  adhesive  as  applied  to  minerals  ? 
What  minerals  are  called  lameUar  ? 
How  are  the  terms  haciUary  and  capillary  applied  ? 
What  ones  are  called  sc<mefomi  minerals  ? 

How  are  the  terms  noautar  and  amorphous  distinguished  from  each 
other?  * 

How  are  specular,  tabular,  and  vesicular  used  in  mineralogy  ? 
How  may  simple  aggregates  be  separated  ? 

*  The  effect  of  heat  and  friction  in  exciting  phosphorescence  or  electric 
light,  has  been  noticed  in  the  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  i.  pp.  337,  338. 
The  development  of  electric  attraction  hy  heat  or  friction,  has  been  ob- 
served and  made  the  subject  of  experiments  by  Haiiy,  and  other  mineralo- 
gists. The  electric  property  of  the  tourmaline  long  since  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  among  the  minerals  capable  in  some  degree  of  similar  excitation, 
may  be  mentioned  boracite,  topaz,  axinite,  mesotype,  prehnite,  calamine, 
and  sphene  or  titanite.  See  Encydop.  Metrop.,  Mixed  Sciences,  vol.  ti 
Electricity,  pp.  131—134. 
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35.  Amon^  the  ultimate  or  eonstituent  elements  of  minefds 
may  be  mentioned, 


Oxygen 

Hydrogen 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Selenium 

Carbon 

Phosphorus 

Water 

Glucine 

Yttria 


Postash 

Soda 

Lithia 

Barytes 

Strontia 

Lime    . 

Magrnesia 

Alumine 

Zicron 

Thorina 

Ammonia 


Metals. 

Platina 

Gold 

Silver 

Mercury 

Palladium 

Rhodium 

Iridium 

Osmium 

Copper 

Nickel 

Iron 

Tin 

Zinc 

Cadmium 

Tungsten 

Bismuth 

Cobalt 

Manganese 

Molybdena 

Uranium 

Cerium 

Antimony 

Chromium 

.Columbium 

Arsenic 

Titanium 

Tellurium 

Vanadium. 


What  are  amon^  the  non-metallic  elements  found  in  minerals  I 
Which  of  the  acids  exist  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ? 
How  many  metals  belong  to  this  department  of  nature  ? 
Into  hoi^  many  classes  did  n^ineralogists  formerly  divide  the  substances 
treated  of  in  this  science  7  • 


Carbonic  Acid 
Phosphoric  A. 
Fluoric  A. 
Sulphuric  A. 
Muriatic  A. 
Nitric  A. 
Boracic  A. 
Tungstic  A. 
Chromic  A. 
Molybdic  A. 
Telluric  A. 
Arsenic  A. 
Titanic  A. 
Columbic  A. 
Antimonic  A. 
Vanadic  A. 
Silicic  A. 
Succinic  A. 
Mellitic  A. 
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Classification  of  Minerals, 

26.  (rhe  earlier  systematic  writers  on  mineralogy  in  general 
arrangreSi  mineral  substances  in  four  classes,  namely,  earths,  salts, 
bitumens,  and  metals ;  subdividing  these  into  orders  depending  on 
their  textures  or  other  physical  properties.  Such  systems  were 
superseded  in  Germany  by  that  of  Werner,  founded  on  the  joint 
consideration  of  chemical  and  external  characters ;  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  that  distinguished  philosopher  was,  with  some 
modifications,  for  a  long  time  generally  adopted  by  mineralosfifits 
in  other  countries.  Werner  and  nis  followers  employed  the  division 
of  classes  above  stated,  only  substituting  the  term  inflammables 
or  combustibles  for  that  of  bitumens ;  but  the  sections  or  subdi- 
visions were  variously  altered  and  improved.)  (j^Fzance  a  system 
was  proposed  by  Haiiy,  founded  on  crystallization,  as  the  most' 
distinguishing  character  of  minerals.  He  defined  a  mineral  spe- 
cies to  consist  of  individual  bodies  similar  in  their  cdmposition, 
and  with  crystalline  forms  also  8imila])(Some  minerals,  however, 
are  not  crystallized,  and  such  he  distributed  according  to  their 
chemical  composition.  "*  The  definition  which  seems  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  crystallometrical  school  of  more  modem  times  is,  the 
same  jprimary  form  with  the  same  fundamenteU  angles  of  cleavage^ 
combined  with  an  approxinuUe  identity  of  chemical  and  physical 
characters,'*^*  ) 

27.  Both  the  system  of  Haiiy  and  the  more  modem  doctrine  are 
founded  on  a  presumed  relation  between  chemical  composition  and 
crystalline  form,  examples  of  which  are  too  numerous  to  admit  ot 
the  least  question,  but  concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
relation  we  are  not  yet  qualified  \y  any  means  to  decide ;  and 
hence  arises  a  manifest  source  of  imperfection  and  discrepancy  in 
the  mineralogical  arrangements  derived  from  it.  Observations 
that  have  been,  made  of  the  analogy  of  form  between  bodies  vary- 
ing in  composition,  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  principle  of  iso- 
morphism, or  plesiomorphism ;  which,  as  being  connected  with 
crystallization,  will  be  further  noticed  in  treating  of  that  subject. 

28.  Professor  Berzelius  has  constructed  an  arrangement  of  mi- 
neral bodies/ founded  on  their  relative  electro-positive  and  electro- 
negative properties.  [^  This  system,  since  it  was  first  proposed  in 
18 IG,  has  been  considerably  modified,  especially  in  consequence 
of  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  relative  to  isomorphism ; 
and  though  still  necessarily  imperfect,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 

What  was  the  basis  of  Werner's  divisions  ? 
How  did  Haiiy  form  his  classes  ? 
How  did  he  classify  uncrystallized  substances! 

How  many  distinct  characters  are  embraced  in  the  modem  definition 
of  crystals  ? 

What  characters  has  Prof  Berzelius  made  the  foundation  of  his  system? 

*  VVhewell  on  Mineralogy,  in  Rep.  of  Brit.  Association  for  1832,  p.  350. 
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nearest  approximation  yet  obtained  towards  a  regular  and  consist- 
ent classification  of  mineral  substances. 

39.  "  The  order  established  by  the  dectrtxhemie^l  relation  of 
bodies  is  supposed  to  be  generally  preserved  in  all  their  combina- 
tions. Thus,  if  A  be  ekctro^negative  in  respect  of  B  and  of  C,  B 
will  generally  be  electro-negatiye  in  relation  to  C ;  but  this  ap- 
pears not  to  be  universally  so ;  and  sometimes  one  electro-negative 
body  is  found  combined  with  two  or  more  bases,  and  sometimes 
two  acids  are  combined  with  a  single  base.  If,  says  Berzelius, 
with  these  theoretic  notions  in  our  mind,  we  look  through  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mineral  kingdom,  the  apparently  confused  combi- 
nations which  minerals  present  will  be  immediately  pervaded  by 
regularity  and  order.  IQ^e  perceive  an  extensive  class  of  minerals 
into  which  silex  enters  as  a  constituent,  assuming  the  character 
of  salts,  either  simple,  double,  triple,  ^r  quadruple ;  and  with 
various  excesses  of  the  add  or  die  base, ) 

30.  Un  the  same  manner  we  perceive  the  oxides  of  titanium,  of 
tellnriuEn,  and  of  other  metals,  performing  the  functions  of  acids, 
and  dius  reducing  the  whole  series  of  minerals  to  one  uniform 
system  of  classification  j^  and  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions 
introduced  within  a  few  years  into  chemistry,  might,  if  we  could 
fully  avail  ourselves  of  its  aid,  be  said  to  confer  on  this  system 
of  mineraloencal  classification  a  degree  of  almost  mathematical 
precision.  But  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaininfir 
the  proportions  of  the  actual  ingredients  of  minerals,  and  the  still 
greater  difficulty  of  distinguishing  those  which  are  essential  to  the 
species  analyzed,  we  are  not  yet  enabled  to  confer  on  a  chemical 
Classification  all  the  advantages  offered  by  the  improved  doctrines 
of  chemistiy."* 

31.  Professor  Whewell  has  remarked  that  though  we  do  not  at 
present  possess  any  system  of  arrangement  on  strictly  chemical 
principles,  bringing  together  in  all  cases,  the  substances  which 
most  resemble  each  other  in  external  properties,  yet  the  arranffe- 
ments  recently  proposed  by  Berzelius  and  others,  may  be  regarded 
as  approaching  to  such  a  perfect  system,  whether  they  be  founded 
upon  external  characters  or  on  chemical  principles.  '*  The  new 
system  of  Berzelius,  or  that  of  Beudant,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
new  chemical  systems,  would  produce  a  grouping  of  substances 
which  would  at  once  be  recognised  as  far  more  natural  than  that 
of  Haiiy  or  Phillips.  The  last  system  of  Berzelius  has  been 
adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  minerals  of  the  British  Museum.'* 

32.  The  ensuing  descriptive  notices  of  the  principal  minerals  is 
arranged  on  the  electro-chemical  classification  or  system  of  Ber- 
zelius. 

What  character  have  the  mineral  substanccB  into  which  silex  entem  as 
a  constituent  principle  ? 
What  function  do  the  oxides  of  titanium  and  tellurium  perform  f 

*  Encyd.  Metrop.— Mixed  Sciences,  vol.  iv.,  Mineralogy,  p.  468. 
x2 
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Table  of  Mineral  Classes. 

(1.)  Electro-positive  metals  and  their  alloys. 

(2.)  £lectro-neffatiTe  bodies  and  their  combinations. 

Carbon  and  carburets* 

Selenion  and  seleniurets. 

Sulphur  and  sulphurets. 
(3.)  Oxides  of  electro-positive  metals. 
(4.)  Oxides  of  electro-negative  bodies  and  their  combinations. 

Alumina  and  alumi nates. 

Silicic  acid  and  silicates. 

a.  Silicates  with  simple  bases. 

b.  Silicates  with  compound  bases. 
Titanic  acid  and  titanates. 

Oolumbic  acid  and  columbates. 
Antimonic  acid  and  antimoniates. 
Scheelic  acid  and  scheelates,  or  tnngstates^ 
Molybdic  acid  and  molybdates. 
Chromic  acid  and  chromates. 
Vanadic  acid  and  vanadiates. 
Boracic  acid  and  borates. 
Carbonic  acid  and  carbonates. 
Arsenius  acid  and  arseniates. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates. 
Nitric  acid  and  nitrates. 
Sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates. 
(5.)  Fluorides  and  fiuates. 
(6.)  Chlorides. 

(7.)  Organico-shemical  bodies,  or  minerals  derived  from  or- 
ganized matter. 

Salts. 
Resins. 
Bitumens 
Coals. 

(1.)  Electro-positive  Native  Metals, 

32.  /ron,  though  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  metallic  bodies, 
is  not  often  found  in  the  native  state^n  consequence  of  the  power- 
ful tendency  which  it  possesses  to  combine  with  oxygen,  sulphur, 
and  other  substances. f  (Most  of  the  existing  specimens  of  native 
iron  are  supposed  to  nave  derived  their  origin  from  meteoric 
stones ;  though  this  metal  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  state  of 

What  IB  the  first  class  of  mineral  substances  according  to  Berzelius  ? 

What  is  the  second  ? 

How  many  subdivisions  are  comprehended  under  the  second  <?ias8  ? 

What  is  Ihe  third  class  ?    What  the  fourth  ? 

What  subdivisions  belong  to  this  class  ? 

What  is  the  fifth  class  ?    What  is  the  sixth  ? 

How  many  subdivisions  are  found  under  the  seventh  ? 

Why  is  not  iron  fi)und  pure  in  its  native  state  f 
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pure  iron  ore,  massive,  and  in  leaves  of  a  gray  colour,  having  a 
fracture  like  that  of  steel,  and  some  degree  of  malleability .>  Some 
notice  of  meteoric  stones  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
yolume;  but  besides  those  masses  of  ferruginous  matter,  un- 
doubtedly of  aerial  origin,  large  blocks  of  iron,  in  which  the  metal 
exists  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  have  been  discovered  in  dii^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world. 

34.  Among  these  blocks  of  iron  may  be  mentioned  one  found 
at  Ellenbogen,  in  Bohemia;  the  large  mass  discovered  by  Profes- 
sor Pallas,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  between  Abakansk  and  Belskoi 
Ostrog,  on  the  the  banks  of  the  Jenesei,  in  Siberia,  which  ori- 
ginally weighed  about  1680  pounds;  a  mass  found  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  weighing 
about  350  pounds ;  an  immense  mass  of  native  iron  from  Otumpa, 
in  the  Gran  Chaco  Gualamba,  in  South  America,  described  by 
Don  Rubin  de  Cells,  who  estimated  its  weight  at  fifteen  tons ;  a 
mass  of  iron  from  Atacama,  resembling  the  Siberian  iron ;  a  large 
mass  of  iron  preserved  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  two  large  blocks  on  a 
hill  in  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  near  Davis's  Straits,  pieces 
of  which  the  people  use  for  making  the  rude  blades  of  their  knives 
and  harpoons;  a  mass  of  iron  weighing  103  pounds,  found  in 
September,  1829,  near  the  castle  of  Bohumiltitz,  in  the  circle  of 
Prachin,  in  Bohemia;  and  one  found  recently  at  Magdeburg. 
Meteoric  stones,  fell  at  Weston,  Connecticut,  in  1807,  at  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.,  Aug.  15,  1829,  and  at  Munro,  Geo.,  May  8,  1829; 
of  these,  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  Such  of  these  masses  as  have 
been  analyzed,  have  in  general  been  found  to  consist  principally 
of  iron  alloyed  with  nickel,  but  the  Magdeburg  block,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  Professor  Stromeyer,  contains,  besides  iron  and 
nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  molybdena,  and  arsenic ;  and  the  Bohu- 
miltitz mass  appears  to  contain,  with  iron  and  nickel,  small 
<}uantitie8  of  plumbago  and  sulphur.  Native  iron,  not  meteoric, 
is  said  to  have  been  ^und  about  1823,  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  forming  a  thin  stratum,  or  vein,  in  a  mass 
of  mica-slate.    It  was  uncombin^  with  nickel ,  and  quite  malleable. 

35.ljfative  copper  is  usually 
found  unalloyed,  except  witi^ 
^  small  portions  of  iron  and  goldh 
It  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  forms,  besides  those 
of  common  crystals.  Native 
copper  appears  of  a  brighter  or 
darker  colour,  as  it  is  more  or 
less  tarnished,  and  occurs  some- 
times in  considerable  masses, 

What  opinion  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  origin  of  masses  of  na- 
tive iron  found  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ? 
Enumerate  the  localities  of  some  of  those  masses. 
What  other  ingredients  besides  iron  are  found  in  some  of  them? 
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one  of  which,  found  hy  Mr.  Hearne,  in  the  oonntry  round  Kudson^a 
Bay,  is  described  by  that  gentleman  in  his  journal.  Lar^e  masses 
of  native  copper  also  occur  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Some 
specimens  are  foliated,  some  branching,  others  in  the  forms  of 
ootaedral, cubic,  prismatic,  or  other  crystals;  and  this  metal  some 
times  displays  arborescent,  and  sometimes  fibrous  or  filiform  figures^ 
as  represented  in  the  margin. 

36J^{8muth  is  found  native,  massive^  disseminated,  and  arbores 
cent,  imbedded  in  jasper  or  other  mineralsJ  jWhen  in  the  massive 
state  its  fresh  fracture  usually  presents  <^anffeable  colours  like 
some  silks,  or  the  plumage  of  a  pigeon's  necKJ  Jt  is  occasionally 
found  crystallized  in  octaedro^,  or  long,  double,  triedral  pyramids, 
and  tabulated  ;  often  striated}  Native  bismuth,  dissemmated  as 
quartz,  is  found  at  Lane's  mine,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

37.  The  existence  of  lead  in  the  native  state  is  somewhat  pro- 
blematical. (Hr.  JRathkie  is  said  to  have  discovered  it  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  but  the  lead  there  found  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  volcanic  origin;  and  the  occurrence  of  native  lead  in  lava 
has  be^  observed  elsewhere.? 

38.  ^^iher  is  found  more  frequently  pure,  or  in  the  state  of 
alloy,  than  most  other  metals;  but  it  is  most  plentiful  in  the  state 
of  native  silver.)  ^e  metal  is  occasionally  found  in  immense 
masses ;  the  silv^-mmes  of  Kongsberg,  Norway,  formerly  afforded 
specimens,  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds;  and  in  the  mine 

called  Nye  Forhaabning,  one  was  raised  560 
pounds  in  weight,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
royal  cabinet  at  Copenhagen.) VSpecimens  of 

f  native  silver  exhibit  adiverwty  of  beautiful 
forms,  such  as  arborescent,  branching,  foliated, 
and  moss-like,  or  in  delicate  curls  like  cotton 
threads.  It  is  also  found  tooth-shaped,  wire- 
shaped,  and  sometimes  canaliculate  and  serrated. 
.  It  likewise  occurs  imbedded  in  calcareous  spar, 

^  in  prisms  crossing  each  other  in  all    direc- 

'^  tions, 

39.  Mercury  sometimes  occurs  native  in  globules,  disseminated  in 
coarse  sandstone,  and  other  substances.  Crystallized  cinnabar,  or 
sniphuret  of  mercury,  is  found  occasionally  sprinkled  with  globules 
of  metallic  mercury.  Native  amalgams  of  the  metal  wiUi  silver 
occur  both  in  the  semifluid  and  solid  states.  The  hydrarguret  of 
silver  crystallizes  in  perfect  and  modified  rhombic  dodecaedrous 

In  what  state  is  native  copper  generally  foand  f 

In  what  condition  is  native  bismuth  found  f 

What  peculiarity  does  its  colour  present  ? 

In  wliat  forais  does  it  crystallize  ? 

In  what  localities  has  native  lead  been  discovered  ? 

In  what  condition  is  silver  met  with  in  nature  ? 

What  remarkable  specimens  of  this  metal  have  been  obtained  f 

What  variety  of  form  does  it  present  ? 
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and  other  fiffures.  The  plastic  nature  of  this  amalgam  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Mexican  miners  to  mould  figures  and  ornaments 
of  this  substance. 

40.  Goid  is  found  either  in  a  state  of  purity,  or  alloyed  with  a 
few  other  metals,  and  generally  in  the  latter  state.  It  occurs  in 
foliations  upon  quartz,  associated  with  other  substances ;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  this  precious  metal  in  circulation,  is  principally  pro- 
cured froA  alluvial  strata,  where  it  is  met  with  in  masses  of 

various  sizes.  Pi^e  gold  occurs  either  mas- 
sive, in  detached  crystals,  as  grains  in  the 
state  of  gold  dust,  or  interspersed  in  brown 
^  ironstone,  in  quartz  with  needle  ore,  in  den- 
dritic or  arborescent  crystals,  and  in  moss- 
like masses,  consisting  of  delicate  inter- 
woven fibres,  as  in  the  marginal  figure.  In 
all  these  states  it  is  found  in  the  gold 
regions  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.    The  alloys  of  gold  are 

found  crystallized  in  minute  cubes  and  octaedrons,  variously  ag- 

grej?ated  in  reticular  plates  and  other  forms. 
Juriferous  silver^  or  eleetrum,  is  an  alloy  of  a  yellowish-white 

colour,  containing  gold  in  various  proportions. 

41.  Plaiina  occtrs  in  small  grains,  very  heavy,  and  of  a  silvery- 
white  lustre.  These  grains  are  found  in  the  alluvial  strata.  With 
platina  are  intermixed  other  metallic  bodies,  as  the  alloy  of  iridium 
and  osmium  J  in  shining  foliated  grains.  Palladium  is  found  in 
delicate  scaly  ^ins,  of  a  lead  colour,  alloyed  with  platina. 
Rhodium  is  a  white  metal,  which,  with  platina,  iridium,  iron,  &c., 
forms  a  black  alloy. 

Eltctro-Negative  Metallic  and  Metalloidal  Substaneesj  and  their 
Nori'Oxidized  Combinations, 

TeUurium  and  TeUurets. 

42.  Native  tellurium  is  a  mineral  gene- 
rally of  a  white  colour,  with  a  metallic  lus- 
tre,which  ocicurs  inassive,  fine-grained,  and 
disseminated,  in  the  mines  of  Transylvania. 
Graphic  tellurium  occurs  of  a  grayish 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  sometimes 
tarnished,  exhibiting  delicate  tetraedral 
and  hexaedral  prisms,  aggregated  or  in- 
terwoven on  the  surfaces  of  other  minerals, 
so  as  to  have  some  resemblance  to  Arabic 

What  is  the  most  common  state  of  native  gold  ? 

With  what  rock  is  it  chiefly  associated  ? 

In  what  soil  are  the  grains  and  fragments  of  gold  usually  met  with  ? 

How  do  its  alloys  commonly  present  themselves  ? 

In  what  state  does  platina  occur? 

In  what  situation  is  it  found  ?    What  metals  usually  accompany  it  ?. 

Under  what  different  appearances  does  native  tellurium  oceur  f 
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OT  Hebrew  characters.  This  mineral  contains  a  portion  of  gold,  as, 
also  does  the  yellow  tellurium.     Black  tellurium  contains  lead. 

43.  Native  antimony  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Dauphine.  It  has 
a  white  colour  like  tin,  and  a  granular  and  foliated  fracture :  it 
occurs  massive,  rarelijr  distinctly  crystallized.  Antimonial  silyer, 
or  stibiuret  of  silver,  is  found  in  the  Hartz  mountains,  of  a  bright 
white  colour,  massive,  and  crystallized  in  cubes  or  stri^d.  Anti- 
mony is  also  found  alloyed  with  other  metals,  as  nickel  and  lead. 

Arsenic  and  Jrsneiureta. 

44.  Native  arsenic  has  nearly  the  colour  of  tin,  but  soon  becomes 
tarnished.  It  exhibits  reniform  and  botryoidal  figures.  Arseniuret 
of  nickel,  -commonly  called  knpfer-nickel,  or  copper  nickel,  has 
the  colour  of  tarnished  copper.  Arseniuret  of  cobalt  comprises 
the  mineral  called  gray  cobalt,  from  its  steel-gray  colour.  Arse- 
niuret of  bismuth  is  found  in  9BQs11  brownish  globules  at  Schnee- 
berg,  in  Saxony. 

Carbon  and  Carburets, 

65.  This  is  a  mineral  which  exhibits  a  great  dissimilarity  of 
form  and  appearance  in  different  states  or  mod«s  of  aggregation. 
Scarcely  any  substances  can  be  more  unlike  in  their  external  cha- 
racters than  the  diamond  and  charcoal,  though  chemical  analysis 
seems  to  demonstrate  a  perfect  ansdogy  of  composition.  Among 
the  minerals  which  are  considered  as  varieties  of  pure  carbon  are 
diamond,  anthracite,  and  graphite,  or  plumbasro. 

46.  The  diamond  exhibits  several  crystdline  forms,  as  the 
primitive  regular  octaedron ;  the  same  with  solid  angles  truncated ; 
with  edges  truncated,  forming  the  passages  into  the  rhombic  dode- 
caedron ;  varieties  of  the  latter,  giving  rise  to  the  hexaedral,  pris- 
matic and  tetraedral  forms ;  cubes  with  truncated  and  bevelled 
edg^es;  and  hemitropic  crystals  or  macles.  This  gem  exhibits 
various  colours ;  some  having  a  brownish  or  greenish  tint,  others 
are  yellow,  and  there  are  blue,  pink,  rose-red,  and  dark  brown 
diamonds ;  but  the  latter  are  very  rare.  Diamonds  of  a  large  size 
are  of  very  unusual  occurrence.  Amon^  the  most  remarkable  may 
be  mentioned  the  large  diamond  in  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Russia, 
which  was  purchased  bjr  Catharine  II.  for  the  sum  of  90,000/. 
paid  down,  and  an  annuity  of  4,000/.  to  the  seller ;  its  weight 
IS  193  carats,  and  its  size  nearly  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  This 
gem  is  considerably  exceeded  in  weight  and  dimensions  by  one 
which  belongs  to  the  Rajah  of  Mattan,  in  the  island  of  Borneo, 
where  it  was  found  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  shape  it  re- 
sembles an  egg,  with  an  indentation  near  the  smaller  end.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  stone  of  the  finest  water :  its  weight  is  367  carats,  or 

In  whdt  localities  is  antimony  obtained  ? 

What  is  the  colour  of  native  arsenic? 

In  what  forms  does  carbon  occur  in  nature  ? 

What  variety  of  external  characters  is  found  in  the  diamond  ? 

What  remarkable  specimens  of  this  mineral  have  been  found  ? 
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S  ounces,  169.87  grains  Troy.  A  Dutch  governor  of  Batayiat 
wishing  to  purchase  this  diamond,  offered  to  the  rajah,  in  excjiange^ 
150,000  dollars,  two  large  brigs  of  war,  with  their  guns  and  am- 
munition, together  with  other  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  quantity  of 
powder  and  shot ;  but  the  rajah  refused  to  part  with  tne  gem,  to 
which  the  Malays  attributed  the  power  of  curing  diseases,  and  the 
possession  of  other  miraculous  properties. 

47.  Anthracite^  or  kohlenblende,  is  a  carbonaceous  mineral,  one 
variety  of  which  is  called  Kilkenny  coal.  Anthracite  has  a  semi- 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  sometimes  slaty, 
and  occasionally  columnar.  It  bums  like  charcoal,  without  flame 
or  smoke ;  whence  in  Scotland  it  is  called  blind  coal.  In  Penn- 
sylvania tbis  mineral  exists  in  a  great  variety  of  degrees  of  purity, 
from  that  which  has  98  per  cent,  of  carbon  to  that  which  passes 
almost  entirely  into  a  slaty  consistency ;  and  from  the  massive, 
lustrous,  compact,  jet  black  anthracite  to  the  almost  perfect  bitu- 
minous coal,  or  the  imperfectly  converted  lignite.  It  is  equally 
interesting  as  a  mineral  deposite  and  as  an  article  of  commerce, 
being,  when  pure,  unsurpassed  as  an  article  of  fuel  whether  for 
domestic  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

Graphite,  or  plumbago,  is  the  well-known  substance  commonly 
called  black-lead.  It  is  found  in  England,  Scotland,  France, 
Spain,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries ;  but  that 
variety  which  is  most  useful  for  making  black-lead  pencils,  is 
procured  from  a  mine  at  Borrowdale,  in  England.  It  is  said  to 
occur  in  large,  roundish  masses,  imbedded  in  a  mountain  of  argil- 
laceous schistus,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz. 

Selenion  and  Sekniureis, 

49.  Selinion  appears  to  be  a  substance  bat  sparingly  distributed 
in  the  mineral  kingdom.  Among  its  compounds  may  be  noticed 
the  mineral  called  eukairite,  a  sekniuret  of  silver  and  copper  ;  the 
aeleniurets  of  lead  and  copper,  which  are  the  products  of  Swedish 
mines ;  and  the  combination  of  selenion  tjoith  sulphur,  occurring  in 
the  voicanic  regions  of  Italy. 

50.  The  eukairite  is  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  figure. 

Besides  these  may  be  mentioned,  the 
sekniuret  of  bismuth  and  tellurium,  that 
of  had  and  cobalt,  the  cupriferous  sek" 
\  niuret  of  had,  the  sekniuret  of  kad  and 
mercury,  and  the  jiolite  and  eukbrite, 
which  are  seleniurets  of  zinc  with  sul- 
phur and  mercury. 

What  value  has  been  attached  to  these  specimens  ? 
What  are  the  characteristics  of  anthracite  ? 
What  is  the  common  name  given  to  plumbago  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  eukairite  ? 
What  seleniurets  occur  in  nature  ? 
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Sulphur  and  Sulphureis, 
a.  Single  Sulphurets. 

51.  Native  sulphur  occurs  Id  beds  of  gypsum  or  selenite,  sul- 
phate of  stTontian,  and  also,  though  more  rarely,  in  the  veins  of 
primitive  rocks.  It  is  found  in  the  mountains  of  South  America, 
m  the  Apennines  of  Piedmont,  in  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  in 
Spain,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Siberia.  Sulphur  occurs  crystal- 
lized, massive,  and  stalactitic.  It  appears  in  some  warm  springs 
in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  deposit  when  the  water  is  cooled 

in  contact  with  air.  This  mine- 
ral is  often  found  sublimed,  near 
the  craters  of  volcanoes,  as  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  South  America. 
Sulphur  crystallizes  in  acute  oc- 
.  taearons,  the  common  base  of  the 
Y  two  pjrramids  being  a  rhomboid : 
also  spongeous  and  granular,  and 
sometimes  forming  tufted  or 
branching  crystals.  (See  mar- 
ginal fig.) 

52.  The  metallic  sulphurets  are  numerous,  constituting  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ores  from  which  metals  are  obtained  for  economi- 
cal purposes. 

Sulphurei  of  manganese,  or  manganese  blende,  is  found  at  Nag- 
yagr,  in  Transylvania,  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  in  Peru. 

Sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende,  is  usually  called  by  the  English 
miners  black  Jack.     The  colour  of  this  mineral  varies ;  some 
specimens  being  yellow,  some  brown,  and  others  black.   The  first 
is  generally  the  most  pure,  the  others  containing  iron,  silica  and 
water,  as  well  as  zinc  and  sulphur.     One  variety  of  blende  when 
scratched  gives  out  a  phosphoric  light.  ^  The  fibrous  blende  of 
Przbram,   in    Bohemia,   contains    cad- 
^  mium ;  and  the  testaceous  or  scbaalen 
blende,  which  has  been  found  at  Gerojd- 
seck,  in  the  Brisgau,  is  a  sulphuret  of 
zinc  with  iron  and  a  portion  of  lead. 
This  mineral   occurs  massive,  and  in 
various  forms,  as  octaedrons,  tetraedrons, 
and  dodecaedrons,  the  primitive  crystal 
beiu^  a  rhomboidal  dodecaedron.   Some 
specimens  exhibit  spicular  crystals,  as 
in  the  marginal  figure.    Tne  black  blende  is  found  at  Westches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

In  what  situations  is  native  sulphur  found  ? 

In  what  forms  do  its  native  masses  present  themselves  ? 

What  are  the  figures  of  its  crystals  ? 

What  name  is  given  in  England  to  the  sulphuret  of  zinc  ? 

With  what  other  metal  is  tihis  sometimes  combined  ? 
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53.  Sulphuret  of  iron,  or  pyrites,  is  among  the  most  abundant 
mineral  products  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Large  crystals 
of  this  substance  have  been  met  with  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 

Incas  of  Peru,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been 
used  as  mirrors.  No- 
dules or  globular  masses 
)are  sometimes  found  in 
chalk.  Its  primitive  form 
is  the  cube;  but  it  oc- 
curs variously  crystal- 
lized, as  in  the  annexed 
figure. 

54.  Radiated  pyrites  (a  variety  frequently  including  the  lenti- 

cular  or  coxcomb,  and  the  globular  pyrites) 

is  very  liable  to  spontaneous  d^composi- 

^  tion   and    inflammation,   sometimes    pro- 

^ducing  mischievous  consequences  in  mi- 

k!?  neralogical  cabinets.      Magnetic  pyrites 

occurs  massive,  foliated,  and  crystallized 

in  hexaedral  prisms.     Pyrites  exhibits  a 

metallic    appearance,    much    resembling 

brass  or  pinchbeck. 

65.  Sulphuret  of  cobalt  is  seldom  found  crystallized,  occurring 
massive  and  disseminated.  Its  colour  is  pale  •feel-gray ;  when 
tarnished,  reddish ;  and  it  yields  a  sulphureous  vapour  when 
heated.  The  mines  of  Tunaberg  and  Bastnaes,  in  Sweden,  aflford 
cobalt  pyrites. 

66.  Sulphuret  of  nickel,  formerly  supposed  to  be  native  nickel, 
till  its  composition  was  ascertained  by  Arfvedson,  occurs  in  the 
capillary  form,  or  that  of  long,  wire-shaped  crystals,  of  a  brass - 
yellow  tint,  tarnished. 

57.  Sulphuret  of  copper  is  the 
most  common  ore  of  that  metal, 
including  some  varieties.  It  is  found 
in  several  forms  as  compact,  foliated 
or  crystallized,  the  primitive  form 
being  an  acute  octaedron,  with  a 
square  base.  (See  marginal  figure.) 
One  variety  is  the  malleable  copper 
ore,  peculiar  to  Siberia  :  the  colour 
said  to  be  a  shining  steel-gray. 

What  is  the  primitive  form  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  ? 

For  what  purpose  does  the  lustre  of  this  substance  allow  it  to  be  used  ? 

What  occurs  when  radiated  pyrites  is  exposed  to  the  air? 

How  do  we  find  sulphuret  of  cobalt? 

What  is  the  appearance  of  sulphuret  of  nickel? 

In  what  combmation  does  copper  most  frequeutly  present  itself? 
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The  snlphurets,  called  yellow  capper  and  cop|>er  pyrites,  con^n 
much  iron,  as  well  as  copper  and  sulphur.  Varie^ted  or  peacock 
copper  ore,  which  is  of  this  kind,  exhibits  fine  indescent  colours. 
Among  the  sulphurets  of  copper  may  be  reckoned  the  secondary 
fossils,  styled  Frankenberg  corn-ears,  which  are  found  in  bitumi- 
nous marl-slate,  at  Frankenberg,  in  Hesse ;  and  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  vitreous  and  gray  copper.  Tennantite,  found  in  copper 
mines  near  Redruth,  in  Cornwall,  appears  to  differ  from  gray 
copper  ore,  in  containing  more  sulphur  and  less  iron,  and  in  pos- 
sessing greater  hardness. 

58.  Sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  is  the  most  important,  as 
well  as  the  most  common  of  the  ores  of  this  metal,  constituting 
the  principal  source  from  which  it  is  obtained.  It  usually  contains 
silver,  in  addition  to  lead  and  sulphur.  It  occurs  in  extensive 
beds  and  veins,  in  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  most  abundantly 
in  argillaceous  schist  and  secondary  limestone ;  and  it  is  acom- 
panied  by  the  ores  of  zinc,  copper,  iron  and  silver;  and  by  quartz, 
sulphate  of  barytes,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  fluoride  of  calcium, 
(fluorspar.)  Much  of  this  ore  is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Missouri, 
where  it  is  found  massive,  or  crystallized  in  cubes  and  regu- 
lar octaedrons,  sometimes  of  gigantic  size.  The  peacock  lead  ore 
of  the  miners  displays  various  purple  tints,  like  a  dove's  or  pea- 
cock's neck.  A  compact  and  specular 
variety  is  styled  by  the  Derbyshire 
miners  '*  slickenside."  Blue  lead  ore, 
crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisms,  is 
I  found  at  Huelgoit,  in  Bretagne.  Anti- 
i  moniated  galena,  of  a  tin-white  colour, 
a^^egated  crystals,  contains,  besides 
lead  and  sulphur,  a  large  portion  of  an- 
timony. 
69.  Sulphuret  of  bismuth^  or  Msmuth  glanee^  occurs  massive,  or 
in  delicate  acicular  crystals.  Cn|)reou8  bismuth  ore  is  a  snlphur^t 
of  bismuth  and  copper,  which  is  found  massive  and  dissemi 
nated.  Needle  ore,  a  sulphuret  of  bismuth,  lead  and  copper, 
which  derives  its  appellation  from  its  wire-like  appearance, 
occurs  imbedded  in  quartz. 

60.  Sulphuret  of  tin,  or  tin  pyrites,  also  called  bell-metal  ore, 
from  its  colour,  is  a  compound  of  sulphur,  tin,  and  copper,  witli 
a  small  portion  of  iron. 

61.  Sulphuret  of  mercury  exhibits  some  diversity  of  colour  and 
form.  There  are  two  varieties,  cinnabar,  and  hepatic  mercurial  ore, 
the  former  of  which  is  divided  by  Werner  into  the  dark  red  cin- 
nabar, the  colour  of  which  approaches  that  of  cochineal;  and  the 

What  other  metal  is  sometimes  mixed  with  the  sulphuret  of  coppef  f 

What  is  the  common  name  of  the  sulphuret  of  lead  ? 

In  what  kind  of  rock  is  it  generally  found  ? 

What  is  meant  by  cupreous  bismuth  ?    What  by  needle  ore  ? 

What  18  the  true  composition  of  tin  pyrites  ? 

What  name  is  commonly  given  to  t^e  sulphuret  of  mercury  ? 
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bright  red  or  natiye  vennilion.  The  hepatic  mercurial  ore,  or 
liver  ore  is  a  mixture  of  cinnabar  with  bituminous  and  earthy 
matter  compact  and  slaty,  found  in  the 
mines  of  Idria.  Coral  ore  is  of  the  same 
nature,  with  petrifactions.  This  sulphuret 
occurs  disseminated  and  superficial,  form- 
ing arborescent  figures  on  clay-slate,  &c. 
(See  marginal  figure.^ 

62.  SuTphwet  of  siher,  or  vitreous  nU 
ver  ore,  occurs  massive,  or  crystallized  in 
cubes,  octaedrons,  and  dodecaedrons,  besides  other  forms.  Black 
silver  ore  is  a  pulverulent  variety  of  this  sulphuret,  having  a 
scoriaceous,  sooty  appearance;  sometimes  massive,  or  coating 
native  silver. 

63.  Sulphuret  of  antimony,  occurs  compact,  foliated,  radiated, 
or  plumose ;  composed  of  downy  fibres,  disposed  in  nests,  or  fas- 
cicular crystals.  (See  marginal 
figure.)  Some  varieties  exhibit 
a  fine  iridescent  blue,  yellow, 
and  red  tarnish. 

64.  Sulphuret  of  arsenie,  when 
it  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
Bulphuif  constitutes  the  mineral 
called  orpiment,  characterized  by 
its  bright  yellow  colour ;  with  a 
less  proportion  of  sulphur,  arse- 
nic forms  realgar,  or  red  orpiment. 
The  latter  is  said  to  occur  chiefly  in  primitive  rocks,  but  the  yel- 
low orpiment  in  tiie  secondary  or  floetz  rocks  of  Werner ;  and 
both  are  found  near  volcanos.    These  minerals  are  sometimes 
massive,  or  lamellated ;  and  occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  crystal- 
lized. 

65.  Sulphuret  of  molyhdena  is  a  sectile,  shining  substance,  re- 
sembling plumbago,  and  generally  massive  or  laminated  ;  rarely 
crystallized.  It  is  found  m  Sweden,  Bohemia,  and  near  Mont 
Blanc,  disseminated  in  a  gray  granite.  It  has  also  been  met  with 
in  Cornwall,  and  in  Inverness-shire,  North  Britain. 

b.  Composite  Sulphurets. 

66.  Sulphuret  of  arnnie  and  iron,  arsenical  pyrites,  or  mispickel, 
occurs  principally  in  veins  in  primitive  mountains,  and  is  common 
in  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  is  often  iridescent.  Some 
varieties  are  argentiferous,  and  exhibit  a  tarnished  silver  hue. 

What  is  the  true  character  of  black  silver  ore? 

What  is  the  appearance  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  t 

What  is  the  chemical  character  of  orpiment  and  realrar  ? 

What  peculiar  properties  belong  to  salphuret  of  molyhdena  f 

In  what  localities  has  it  been  found  ? 

To  what  triple  compound  is  the  name  arsencial  pyrites  applied  ? 
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Glance  cobalt  is  an  arsenio-sulphuret  of  co-' 
bait,  which  is  found  massive,  and  crystallized 
in  cubes,  octaedrons,  dodecaedrons,  and  va- 
rious other  derivative  forms. 
67.  Among  the  composite  sulphur  salts  may 
<    likewise    be  mentioned  the  ooumonite   (so 
^  called  from  its  discoverer,  Count  Boumon,) 
^  which  is  a  sulphuret  of  lead,  antimony,  and 
P  copper,  crystallized  in  tetraedraji  prisms,  va- 
^  riously  modified. 

68.  Red  or  ruby  silver  ore  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the 
dark  red  and  the  light  red,  both  crystallizing  in  hexaedral  prisms ; 
but  the  former  is  a  sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimony,  and  the  latter 
a  sulphuret  of  silver  and  arsenic  :  there  are  also  other  varieties. 

Gray  copper  ore^  oxfahUrZy  is  a  double  sulphur  salt,  of  copper  and 
antimony. 

Oxides  of  the  Electro'Positive  Metals. 

69.  The  oxides  of  manganese  occur  in  considerable  variety,  and  are 
very  generally  disseminated.   Fibrous  gray  manganese  crystallizes 

in  delicate  acicular  crystals, 
fl  and  other  varieties  are  radiat- 
^  ed,  foliated,  or  compact,  the 
*  latter  sometimes  in  botryoidal 
|{  masses.     Earthy  gray  man- 
>^    ganese  is  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  oxygen  gas. 
Fibrous  black  manganese  is 
found  dendritic,  on  the  sur- 
face of  stone,  or  indurated 
marl.   (See  marginal  figure.)   Wad  is  often  ocbreous,  of  a  brown 
or  black  colour.     Sulphuretted  oxide  of  manganese,  which  resem- 
bles the  gray  oxide,  is  found  with  the  ores  of  tellurium,  at  Nagyag, 
in  Transylvania.     Frank! inite,  is  an  oxide  of  manganese  with 
zinc  and  iron. 

70.  The  oaj/cfe*  o/ iron  are  extremely  numerous.  Specular  oxide, 
or  iron  ?lance,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Elba,  is  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  iridescent  or  changeable  colours ;  and  specimens  from 
Stromboli  and  Vesuvius  occur  in  large  lamellar  crystals,  often 
imbedded  in  lava,  looking  like  polished  steel.  Iron  mica  is  found 
in  delicate,  bright,  hexaedral,  tabular  crystals,  of  an  iron-gray 
colour.  Red  iron  ore  includes  the  varieties  of  compact  red  iron- 
stone, and  red  hematite,  the  latter  in  large  masses,  uniform,  or 
mammillated.  Magnetic  ironstone,  or  oxidulated  iron,  is  very 
common,  both  massive  and  crystallized,  in  octaedrons.     Wootz, 

What  is  meant  by  glance  cobalt?  What  is  the  composition  of  boumonite  ? 

What  is  the  nature  of  ruby  silver  ore  ?  For  what  is  the  earthy  grey 
tnanganese  employed  ?  What  is  Franklinite  ?  For  what  is  the  iron  ore 
of  Klba  remarkable?    What  varieties  does  the  red  iron  ore  embrace?      *" 


y 
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Vor  Indian  steel,  is  obtained  from  an  ore  of  this  kind,  found  in  the 
jEast  Indies. )  . 

71.  Hydrotis  oxide  of  ironj^^r  brown  ironstone,  occurs  in 
several  varieties,  as  the  micaceons,  called  goethite,  forming  trans- 
parent tables,  of  a  blood  red  hnei  that  in  fine  scales,  lining  the 
cells  or  vesicles  found  in  lava ;  in 
the  state  of  a  dark  brown  powder, 
used  by  the  Booshuanas  of  South 
Africa,  as  hair-powder;  the  fibrous 
K  brown  ironstone,  or  brown  hsema- 
Ptite,  in  silky  fibres,  or  zoned,  at- 
[   tached  to  the  roofs  or  walls  of  ca- 
^  verns ;  the  compact  brown  iron  ore, 
r  and  brown  ochre.  Argillaceous,  or 
^  clay  ironstone,^  occurs  in  nodules, 
narginal  figure,)  and  some  specimens 
ana  other  vegetables.  > 
copper  is  the  native  protoxide,  or  ruby 
assivd(„an^  crystallized  in  octaedrons 
and'  other  figures :  and  there  is  a  variety  found  in  Germany  in 
beautiful  bright  red  capillary  crystals^   The  tile  ore,  a  compact 
earthy  variety,  is  a  mixture  of  ruby  copper  and  brown  iron  ochre. 

73.  Oxide  of  lead,  or  naiive  mtntum/^upposed  to  be  produced, 
from  the  decomposition  of  galena,  has  been  found  in  the  lead-  ) 
mines  of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Yellow  oxide  has  been  obtained  from  Siberia ;  and  an  ash-gray 
variety,  coating  galena,  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  North  WSes. 
Plomb^omme,  S(^called  from  its  appearance,  ia^  compound  of 
lead  with  oxygen,  sdumine,  and  water,  of  a  shining  yellow  colour, 
and  mamraillated.  / 

74.  Oxide  of  bismuth^  or  bismuth  ochre^  is  a  light  yellowish-gray 
or  OTeenish  mineral,  earthy  and  friable,  which  is  found  in  Saxony 
and  Bohemia. 

Oxide  ofzine^  called  red  oxide,  from  its  colour,  occurs  dissemi- 
nated in^'  ^oups,  indeterminately  crystallized,  or  of  a  lamellar 
structure^  in  iron-mines  in  New  Jersey.^ 

Oxidespf^balt, — ^The  black,  brown,  and  yellow  cobalt  ochres, 
appear  to  be  hydrate^>s^  combinations  of  water  with  the  oxides  of 
cobalt  and  manganese/Irequently  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron^ 

Oxide  of  uranium^  called  uran  ochre,  exhibits  various  shades  of 
yellow.  jPechblende  is  a  ferriferous  oxide  of  uranium,  containing 
also  lea^copper,  and  other  substances,     j 

Whence  is  Indian  steel  obtained  ? 
In  ivhat  variety  of  forms  does  brown  ironstone  occur  I 
What  is  the  appearance  of  cla^  iron-stone  ? 
What  organic  substances  does  it  occasionally^ntain  I 
How  is  the  oxide  of  copper  crystallized? 
^  What  is  the  chemical  namre  of  minium  ?    What  is  plombgomme  ? 
Where  is  native  oxide  of  zinc  found  7 
What  is  the  nature  of  cobalt  ochres  7 
What  is  thfi  nature  of  the  mineral  called  pechblende  ? 
y2 
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75.  Oxide  of  Un  iaclodes  common  tin  ore  and  wood-tinX/The 
fonner  occurs  massive,  variously  crystallized,  and  disseminated  in 
ffraoite ;  it  also  forms  delicate  capillary  crystals.  /Wood-tin  has 
oeen  found  only  in  Cornwall  and  in  Mexico;  its  'Mructure,  in 

general,  is  fibrous,  having  the  appearance  of  wood,  but  extremely 
eavy.  A  variety,  called  in  Cornwall  toad's  eye  wood-tin,  ex- 
hibits globular  concretions  of  radiating  fibres,  disposed  concentri- 
cally in  brown  and  yellow  colours,  i 

Oxides  and  Oxacids  of  Ekdro^Negative  Substancesy  with  their  Com* 
binations. 

Alumina  and  Aluminates. 

76.  The  oxide  of  aluminum,  which  constitutes  in  its  pure  state 
aluminous  or  argillaceous  earth,  sometimes  occurs  alone  in  a 
crystallized  form,  and  sometimes  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  entering 
into  combination  with  the  oxides  of  other  bodies.  Among  the 
wrieties  of  native  alumina,  are  the  perfect  corundum,  which  is 
found  of  different  colours.  The  blue  kind  is  the  gem  called  the 
oriental  sapphire,  the  purple  the  oriental  amethyst,  the  yellow  the 
oriental  topaz  or  chrysolite,  the  green  the  oriental  emerald,  and  the 
red  the  oriental  ruby.  The  adamantine  spar,  or  imperfect  corundum, 
and  emery,  are  also  chiefly  composed  of  alumina,  containing  only 
very  inconsiderable  portions  of  silica  and  oxide  of  iron.  Fibrolite, 
(called,  by  Lucas,  bournonite,)  according  to  an  analysis  of  C be- 
ne vix,  consists  principally  of  alumina  and  silica.  The  indianite 
of  Count  Bournon  is  a  granular  mineral  from^e  camatic,  con- 
taining specks  of  hornblende,  and  it  is  one  of  tne  matrices  of  the 
common  corundum.  Diaspore  and  gibbesite  are  hydrates  of 
alumina. 

78.  The  aluminate  of  magnesia  occurs  in  the  spinel  or  balas 
ruby,  consistincr  of  red  octaedral  crystals,  and  there  is  a  blue  kind 
of  spinel  found  in  Sudermania,  in  Sweden.  Ceylonite  or  plepnaste, 
which  has  been  reckoned  a  variety  of  the  spinel,  according  to 
Ekeberg,  contains  iron  as  well  as  alumina  and  magnesia.  The 
automalite  or  gahnite,found  in  Sweden,  and  in  New  Jersey,  has  been 
termed  the  zinc  spinel,  being  a  combination  of  alumina  with  oxide 
of  zinc.  Plombgomme,  already  mentioned,  is  a  hydrous  aluminate 
of  lead. 

Silica  and  Silicates, 

79.  The  oxide  or  acid  of  silicon,  and  its  combinations  with  the 
oxides  of  other  bodies,  form  by  much  the  most  numerous  division 

What  are  the  forms  and  localities  of  wood  tin? 

What  is  the  nature  of  corundum  ? 

Into  what  precious  stones  does  alumina  enter  as  a  chief  ingredient  ? 

What  18  emery  ?    What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  spinel  ? 

What  office  does  the  alumina  perform  in  composing  this  mineral  ? 

Wliut  is  meant  by  zinc  spinel  ? 
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of  mineral  substsyoces.  In  previous  arrangements  the  si liceoas 
minerals  have  in  general  been  considered  as  constituting  so  many 
distinct  species,  but  they  may  with  more  propriety  be  regarded  as 
merely  varieties,  whose  peculiar  external  characters  are  respec- 
tively derived  from  the  admixture  of  extraneous  substances,  or 
from  other  circumstances  connected  with  their  formation. 

80.  Rock-crystal,  which  is  composed  of 
pure  siliceous  earth,  crystallizes  in  various 
forms,  the  primitive  crystal,  which  is  of 
rare  occurrence,  being  an  obtuse  rhomboid. 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  hexaedral  pyra- 
mids, with  acicular  diverging  fibres,  as  in 
the  marginal  figure.   Very  fine  specimens, 

^   and  some  of  extraordinary  size,  are  found 
I  in  Madagascar,  and  among  the  Alps. 

81.  Amethyst  quartz  is  tinged  -with  a 
little  iron  and  manganese.  Rose  quartz 
derives  its  roseate  hue  from  manganese. 
Red  quartz,  in  small  crystals,  coloured  by 
iron,  has  obtained  the  name  of  hyacinth 

of  compostella.  Other  varieties  are  fibrous  quartz;  flexible  sand- 
stone, found  in  Brazil,  and  at  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  Switzerland  ; 
stalagmitic  quartz,  or  quartz-sinter,  including  the  siliceous  concre- 
tions formed  by  deposition  from  the  hot  springs  of  Geyser,  in  Ice- 
land ;  pearl-sinter,  or  fiorite,  from  the  hill  of  Santa  Flora,  in  Tus- 
cany, and  from  the  Isle  of  Ischia ;  ceraunian-sinter,  or  fulgurite, 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  lightning;  iron, 
flint,  or  ferruginous  qu&rtz,  containing  small  (j^uantities  of  iron ; 
and  hyalite,  which  contains  water  combined  with  silica.  Prase, 
or  green  quartz,  contains  actinolite. 

82.  Avantnrine  is  a  beautiful  kind  of  quartz,  of  a  rich  brown 
colour,  exhibiting  interspersed  glittering  particles,  either  from  the 
presence  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  or  from  the  occurrence  of 
abundance  of  small  fissures,  which  cause  numerous  reflections  of 
the  rays  of  light;  and  the  catVeye,  chiefly  from  Ceylon,  displays 
an  opalescent  lustre,' owing  to  almost  invisible  fibres  of  amianthus 
imbedded  in  the  quartz.  Hornstone  is  of  two  kinds,  called  con- 
choidal  and  splintery,  from  the  mode  of  fracture ;  its  most  usual 
colours  are  reddish-white,  milk-white,  and  very  light  gray,  some-? 
times  stained  with  dull  yellow  ;  and  the  splintery  hornstone  occa- 
sionally is  marked  with  small  irregular  spots,  supposed  to  be 
owing  to  the  presence  of  chlorite.  ^  ^ 


What  elementary  principles  are  the  most  abundant  in  the  mineral  king' 
dom? 
What  is  the  substance  oommonly  known  as  rock  crystal  ? 
What  is  its  primitive  form  ? 

Enumerate  some  of  the  varieties  which  occur  in  this  substance. 
What  peculiar  appearance  is  exhibited  by  avanturine? 
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83«  Common  flint  exhibits  a 
vast  variety  of  singular  forms  and 
appearances,  most  of  which  seem 
to  be  derived  from  organic  bodies. 
Calcedony  occurs  of  different 
colours,  as  pale  blue,  gray,  and 
sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  of  a 
light  green  hue ;  it  is  crystellized 
in  obtuse  rhomboedrons ;    speci- 
mens of  botryoidal  calcedony  are  found  in  the  Ferroe  Islands ;  and 
nodules  inclosing  water  (enhydrites)  in  volcanic  rocks,  at  Monte 
Berico,  near  Yicenza,  in  Italy.     Some  specimens  exhibit  curious 
dendritic  and  other  figures  on  the  surface,  of  a  red  or  black  colour ; 
they  are  called  mocha  stones,  and  are  used  for  the  covers  of  snuff*- 
boxes,  and  for  ornamental  purposes. 

84.  Cornelian  is  distinguisned  from  calcedony  merely  by  its 
colour,  being  red  or  yellow,  and  sometimes  striped.  Plasma  is  of  a 
dullish  ffreen  colour,  often  spotted  with  white.  Heliotrope  is  a  mix- 
ture of  calcedony  with  green  earth,  occasionally  containing 
particles  of  red  jasper  interspersed,  whence  it  is  styled  blood- 
stone ;  some  varieties  are  yellow  spotted  and  semi-transparent. 
Chrysoprase  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  calcedony,  which  owes  its 
apple-green  colour  to  oxide  of  nickel.  Pimelite  is  a  similar  green 
siliceous  earthy  mineral,  which,  according  to  Klaproth,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  water.  Agates  are  siliceous  compounds  of  an 
analogous  nature,  displaying  variety  of  colour,  diversified  by 
curved  and  angular  lines,  Arming  multitudes  of  singular  and 
beautiful  figures.  Hence  their  several  desigrnations  ot  striped, 
zoned,  fortification,  landscape,  moss,  spotted,  and  clouded  agates. 

85.  The  jaspers  form  a  multifarious  division  of  siliceous 
minerals.  The  globular  or  Egyptian  jasper,  of  various  shades  of 
red,  is  found  at  Cairo,  in  masses  supposed  to  be  formed  by  infil- 
tration; riband  or  striped  jasper,  generally  of  a  brownish-red, 
with  green  bands,  occurs  in  Siberia;  agate  jasper,  found  only  in 
veips  of  agate,  exhibits  a  diversity  of  colours,  red,  white,  and  yel- 
low ;  porcelain  jasper,  which  has  a  vitrified  appearance,  is  pro- 
diiced  by  the  operation  of  subterraneous  heat  on  clay-slate. 

86.  Opal  is  inferior  in  beauty  of  appearance  to  few  minerals, 
being  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  chatoyant  lustre  or  play  of 
colours,  arising  from  a  multiplicity  of  minute  and  otherwise  im- 
perceptible fissures  withfh  its  substance.  These  are  the  noble 
opals,  the  finest  specimens  of  which  are  found  in  Hungary.  The 
gyr&sol,  or  fire-opal,  from  Mexico,  displays  usually  reddish,  yel- 
lowish, and  greenish  tints,  with  a  flame-like  iridescence,  depend- 

What  are  the  Tarieties  of  calcedony  ? 

What  is  signified  by  the  term  enhydrite?    What  is  heliotrope? 

What  is  the  composition  of  agates  ?  ^ 

What  variety  of  jaspers  may  be  enumerated  ? 
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10^  on  interior  fissnres.  The  common  opal  and  the  semi-opal  are 
destitute  of  the  play  of  colours  which  characterizes  the  noble  opal. 
Hydrophane,  or  ocuiiis  mundi,  is  white  and  opaque  when  viewed 
in  the  air,  but  is  rendered  transparent  by  immersion  in  wsfter. 
Wood-opal  is  found  of  various  colours,  generally  bright  yellow, 
and  its  appearance  betrays  its  nature,  as  opalized  wood.  Jaspopal 
exhibits  red,  brown,  and  yellow  colours,  and  is  sometimes  spot- 
ted. Menilite,  so  called  because  it  is  found  at  Menil-Montant,  near 
Paris,  is, nearly  allied  to  common  opal.  All  the  opals  are  regarded 
as  hydrates  of  silica. 

a  Silicates  with  a  Single  Base. 

87.  Table-8par  or  wollaatonite^  found  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  Nagyag 
in  Transylvania,  and  elsewhere,  is  a  silicate  of  lime. 

The  silicates  of  magnesia  are  more  numerous,  including  steatite, 
which  is  white,  or  mottled  like  soap,  and  of  various  colours,  .the 
yellowish-green  variety  being  among  the  most  remarkable;  kef- 
fekil  or  meerschaum,  of  which  pipe-bowls  are  manufactured; 
keffekillite,  found  in  the  Crimea;  lithpmarge,  sometimes  of  a  red- 
dish-yellow colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  purple  hue,  but  more  fre- 
quently white. 

88.  Silicate  ofzinc^  called  likewise  electric  or  siliceous  calamine, 
is  obtained  from  Hungary  and  Siberia. 

Silicate  of  manganese  occurs  in  varieties,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished by  different  names,  as  allagite  and  rhodonite. 

Silicate  of  cerium,  or  cerite,  found  at  Bastnaes,  in  Sweden,  con- 
tains yttria  as  well  as  oxide  of  cerium,  and  therefore  belongs  to 
the  next  division. 

The  silicates  of  iron  include  the  hisingerite,  the  sideroschizolite, 
and  the  chlorophseite. 

The  silicates  of  copper  are  crysocoll,  siliceous  malachite,  or 
mountain-green^  which  contains,  according  to  I'Claproth,  carbonic 
acid,  as  well  as  silica,  and  water ;  and  dioptase,'or  copper  emerald, 
a  scarce  mineral  from  Siberia. 

89.  Silicate  of  zirconia  includes  the  common  zircon,  and  some 
hyacinths  from  Ceylon,  and  other  countries ;  besides  the  variety 
called  zirconite,  and  the  bine  zircon  from  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Among  the  silicates  of  alumina  are  the  kyanite  or  disthene,  and 
its  varietieSj^  the  bucholzite,  and  the  sillimanite.  The  hydrous 
silicates  of  alumina,  or  those  containing  water,  exhibit  considera- 

To  what  is  the  play  of  coloure  in  the  "noble  opal"  attributed  ? 
What  peculiarity  is  possessed  by  tlie  hydrophane  ? 
What  IS  the  chemical  nature  of  this  class  of  minerals  ? 
What  IS  meant  by  the  term  silicate  ?  (See  Chemistry  No.  309.) 
What  use  is  made  of  the  silicate  of  magnesia  called  kefiekil  ? 
Where  is  silicate  of  zinc  found  ? 
What  different  varieties  of  silicate  of  copper  exist  ? 
What  is  the  composition  of  sillimanite  I 
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ble  Tariety,  inchidiag  some  kinds  of  lithomarge,  fuIler^s  eailht 
bole,  cimolite,  haloisite,  &c. 

Finite  occurs  crystallized  in  equiangular,  hexagonal  prisms,  of 
a  blackish-green  colour,  imbedded  in  granite;  and  gieseckite, 
found  in  Greenland,  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  this  mineral. 


b.  Silicates  with  Several  Bases* 

90.  ApophylHte  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  lime  and  potash;  me- 
sotype,  or  needle  zeolite,  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  lime, 
and  soda,  occurring  in  acicular  tetraedral  crystals,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing figure ;  natrolite  contains  alumina  and  soda,  but  no  lime ;  and 
scolicite  and  thomsonite  are  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina  and 
lime.    Analcime  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  a  small 

quantity  of  lime.  Stilbite  is  a  hydrated  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  lime,  containing  (accord- 
ing to  Gehlen)  a  little  soda.  Lanmontite,  so 
called  in  honour  of  M.  Gilles  Laumont,  who 
discovered  it  in  the  lead-mines  of  Bretagne, 
differs  from  the  preceding  in  containing  no 

(''soda,  but  some  carbonic  acid  ;  it  is  subject  to 
efflorescence  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Here 
may  be  mentioned  obsidian,  of  a  black  or 
smoke-gray  hue,  massive,  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture;  pitchstone,  ^een,  reddish-brown, 
or  nearly  black,  like  pitch ;  and  pearlstone, 
of  a  dark  bluish-gray  colour,  massive,  but  having  a  granular  ap- 
pearance, with  a  shining  lustre. 

91.  Among  the  zeolitic  substances  may  also  be  mentioned 
prehnite,  of  which  there  are  two  principal  varieties,  the  radiated  or 
fibrous,  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  and  the  foliated,  in  thin  tabular 
crystals,  of  a  ^enish-white  colour ;  both  consi^ing  principally  - 
of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  water,  m  which  last 
body  the  foliated  prehnite  contains  but  a  minute  qu^ptity  ;  comp- 
tonite,  a  volcanic  substance,  found  lining  the  cavities  in  lava; 
gmelinite,  or  hydrolite,  and  levine.  In  the  same  f^pufly  fc  to  be 
reckoned  the  harmotome,  or  cross  stone,  which  haWi^ceived  the 
latter  name  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  crystallization,  and  which 
consists  of  silica,  alumina,  barytes,  and  water ;  and  the  potash 
harmotome,  which  includes  the  Vesuvian  minerals,  styled  zeago- 
nite,  gismondine,  and  abrazite. 

92.  To  the  feldspar  family  belong  several  important  mineral 

Enumerate  some  of  the  minerals  in  which  silicic  acid  is  combined  with 
several  bases. 
What  is  the  appearance  of  obsidian?— of  pitchstone  ? — of  pearlstone  I 
What  appearance  has  prehnite  ? 
What  is  the  composition  of  cross  stone  ? 
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bodies.  Common  feldspar  is  found  ex- 
hibiting a  diversity  of  colours,  as  white* 
gray,  light  red,  ffreen,  and  blue,  crys- 
tallized in  rhombic  prisms,  variously 
modified,  imbedded  in  granite.  Labrador 
feldspar  is  found  massive  and  compact, 
displaying  a  beautiful  variety  of  opa- 
lescent coloars.  Among  the  feldspathic 
minerals  are  adulari,  or  naker  felaspar ; 
cleavelandite  or  albite,  containing  soda ; 
leucite,  or  amphigene ;  and  spodumene  or  tnphane,  and  petalite, 
both  aluminous  silicates  of  the  alkali  called  lithia.  Nepheline, 
el«olite  or  fettstein,  and  wernerite,  which  includes  the  meionite  of 
Vesuvius,  scapolite,  paran thine,  and  dipyre,  are  minerals  more  or 
less  of  an  analogous  nature*  The  feldspars  are  silicates  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  potash. 

93.  The  micaceous  and  talcose  minerals  form  an  interesting  di- 
vision of  substances.  Mica  exhibits  many  varieties,  which,  with 
reference  to  their  chemical  characters,  have  been  divided  into 
potassa-mica,  which  is  by  much  the  most  common ;  magnesia- 
mica,  found  at  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  at  Munroe,  in  the  state  of  New 
York  ;  and  lithia-mica,  or  lepidolite,  sometimes  of  a  beautiful 
peach-red  colour.  Talc  is  found  in  considerable  variety,  as  the 
Venetian  talc,  in  foliated  crystals  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  a 
substance  which  forms  the  basis  of  rouge,  used  as  a  cosmetic ;  in- 
durated talc ;  and  agalmatolite,  {talc  graphique  of  Haily,)  a  sectile 
mineral,  which  the  Chinese  form  into  cups,  images,  or  other 
figures.  Chlorite  is  a  green  mineral,  crystallized  in  aggregated 
small  modified  rhombic  prisms ;  and  there  are  earthy  and  fonated 
varieties. 

94.  Among  the  amphi- 
bolic minerals,  or  those  of 
the  hornblende  family', 
may  be  noticed  the  com- 
mon, the  basaltic,  and  tl^e 
schistous  hornblende ;  the 
antinolite,  or  strahlstein, 
divided  into  the  glassy, 
the  common,  and  the 
fibrous  varieties ;  the  tre- 
molite,  or  grammatite, 
common  and  glassy;  the 

Iarfvedsonite ;  and  &e  an- 
thophyllite,  which  con- 
tain silica,  magnesia,  and 

What  are  some  of  the  varieties  found  in  feldspar  ? 

What  bases  are  contained  in  feldspar? 

What  are  the  chemical  varieties  found  in  mica  and  talc  7 

What  difllerences  ut  colour  and  crystalline  form  do  minerals  of  this  clasa 
#t1iibit  ?  What  are  some  of  the  moet  important  of  the  hornblende  family 
of  minerals  ? 
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oxide  of  iron  or  lime ;  and  most  of  them  likewise  contain  alu- 
mina. 

95.  Serpentine,  of  which  there  are  the  noble  and  common  varie- 
ties, exhibits  various  colours,  green,  brown,  and  red,  often  inter- 
mixed ;  and  serpentine-marble  is  ornamented  with  waving  lines,  as 
represented  in  the  preceding  figure.  Chrysolite  and  olivine,  like 
serpentine,  are  coloured  by  dxide  of  iron. 

96.  The  asbestine  minerals  in  their  chemical  composition  are  re- 
lated to  the  preceding.  Among  the  most  remarkable  larieties 
may  be  mentioned,  the  flexible  asbestus,  or  amianthus,  used  in 
making  incombustible  cloth ;  mountain  wood,  rock  cork,  and  the 
blue  and  yellow  asbestus,  from  South  Africa,  called  krokydalite. 

97.  The  pyroxenic  minerals  are  numerous,  including  augite^ 
found  in  small  black  crystals,  imbedded  in  lava,  the  granular 
variety  of  which  is  called  coccolite;  diopside,  including  the 
mussite  and  the  alalite,from  Piedmont ;  the  pyrgorame,  or  fassaite, 
which  differs  from  augite  in  the  form  of  its  secondary  crystals; 
and  the  achmite.  To  these  may  be  added  the  diallage,  or  schiller- 
spar,  of  a  green,  brown,  or  black  colour,  and  having  a  metallic 
lustre ;  the  bronzite,  having  much  the  colour  and  lustre  of  bronze; 
and  the  hypersthene,  tinted  with  a  mixture  of  brown,  black,  and 
copper  colour,  and  exhibiting  considerable  metallic  lustre. 

98.  The  epidote  is  a  mineral  of  a  green  colour,  massive  or  in 
large  crystals,  containing  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron ; 
and  some  varieties  also  afford  oxide  of  manganese.  Zoisite  re- 
sembles epidote  in  its  chemical  constitution,  but  it  is  generally  of 
a  bluish  or  yellowish-gray  colour.  Idocrase,  or  vesuvian,  is  of 
the  colour  of  brown  resin,  and  of  a  shining  lustre,  and  is  found  in 
prysmatic  crystals,  among  substances  ejected  from  volcanos ;  and 
ef  a  similar  composition  is  the  hessonite,  of  cinnamon-stone ;  both 
these  minerals  containing  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
Cyprine  is  a  variety  of  the  idocrase,  tinted  blue  by  the  oxide  of 
copper. 

99.  The  garnet  family  contains  numerous  and  diversified  varie- 
ties, which  are  silicates  of  alumina,  tinged  with  oxide  of  iron  or 
other  metals.  The  pyrope,  or  chrome  garnet,  of  a  dark  cherry-red 
colour,  occurs  in  rounded  and  angular  concretions,  and  likewise 
imbedded  in  serpentine  and  other  rocks;  the  colophonite,  so 
named  from  its  resembling  resin  in  colour  and  lustre,  contains 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  oxide  of  titanium  ; 
the  melanite,  or  black  garnet,  according  to  Klaproth,  is  an  alumi- 
nous silicate  of  lime  and  iron,  with  a  trifling  proportion  of  oxide 
of  manganese ;  the  grossular,  or  wilui  garnet,  so  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  yellowish-green  crystals  to  a  gooseberry,  is 
nearly  of  similar  chemical  composition ;  the  allochroite,  or  splintery 
garnet,  is  not  so  hard  as  quartz,  but  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and 

What  appearance  is  exhibited  by  serpentine  ? 
Enumerate  some  of  the  varieties  of  pyroxenic  minerals. 
.  What  materials  enter  into  the  composition  of  epidote  ? 
Where  is  idocrase  found  ?    What  is  the  colouring  matter  of  gamelfi  ? 
Wnence  does  the  colophonite  derive  its  name  ? 
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metis  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  black  enamel ;  it  contains  ojEide 
of  man^nese,  as  well  as  oxide  of  iron,  in  considerable!  pro|$oftions  $ 
and  analogous  to  these  is  the  romanzovite. 

100.  The  gehlenite,  so  called  from  Professor  Gehlen,  atl 
eminent  mineralogist,  is  found  in  square  prismatic  crystals,  of  a 
light  gray,  olive-green,  brown,  or  bluish-black  colour.  The  iolite^ 
of  dichroite,  is  so  called  from  its  different  appearance  when  viewed 
in  different  positions,  generally  exhibiting  a  dull  violet,  or  indigo 
colour  ;  *ut  if  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  crystals,  it  appears  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown,  or  gray 
hue ;  and  it  occurs  massive,  or  crystallized  in  hexaedral  prisms : 
according  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Leopold  Gmelin,  it  is  an  aluminous 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  small  quantities  of 
lime  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Ifarpholite  is  a  mineral  of  a  deep 
straw  colour,  in  radiated  fibres  or  tufts ;  it  has  only  been  found  at 
Schlackenwald,  in  Bohemia,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

101.  Staurolite,  cross-stone,  or  granatite,  is  a  bisilicate  of 
aluraine  and  oxide  of  iroD. 

Among  the  silicates  containing  yttria  and  protoxide  of  cerium 
are  the  gadolinite,  a  very  dark  green  mineral  of  a  shining  lustre^ 
as  hard  as  quartz,  found  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden  ;  allanite,  a  brown-  s 
ish,  shining  mineral,  from  Greenland  ;  cerite,  6f  a  reddish-brown 
or  crimson  colour,  found  massive  and  disseminated ;  orthite,  which 
resembles  gadolinite,  but  occurs  in  thin  veins  in  granite,  and  con- 
tains, besides  yttria  and  oxide. X)f  cerium,  oxide  of  manganese, 
alumina,  lime,  and  water ;  and  the  variety  called  pyrorthite,  which 
inflames  before  the  blowpipe,  containing  one-fourth  of  carbon. 

103.  The  silicates,  containing  oxide  of  glucinum, '  (glucina,) 
constitute  a  division  of  gems,  including  the  emerald.  The  emerald 
is  found  chiefly  in  Peru,  crystallized  in  regular  hexaedral  prisms, 
of  a  fine  green  colour,  which  it  derives  4Vom  oxide  of  chrome.  The 
beryl  occurs  in  primitive  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  but 
especially  in  Siberia,  resembling  in  the  form  of  its  crystals  the 
emerald,  but  of  a  pale  green  or  blue  colour,  containing  oxide  of 
iron,  instead  of  oxide  of  chrome*  Very  large  beryls  have  been 
found  at  Limoges,  in  France,  and  at  Ackworth,  in  New  Hamp-' 
shire;  some  crystals  weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds,  l^e 
euclase  Is  a  very  scarce  mmera3,  found  In  Peru  and  Brazil,  of  a 
pale  or  bluish-green  colour,  crystallized  in  rhombic  prisms ;  and, 
according  to  Berzelius,  consisting  entirely  of  silica,  alumina, 
and  glttcina.  The  chrysoberyl,  or  cymophane,  occurs  crysftallized 
in  tetraedral  prisms,  and  variously  modmed,  of  a  pak  yellowish- 
green  colour ;  and  it  is  an  aluminous  silicate  of  lime,  coloured  by 
oxide  of  iron. 

What  peculiar  appearance!  is  exhibited  by  the  dichroite  I 

What  18  its  chemical  composition  ? 

Wiiat  are  the  characters  of  gadolinite  1 

What  peculiarity  belongs  to  pyrorthite  /    Where  is  the  emerald  foa|[ld  ? 

In  what  localities  is  the  beryl  found  7 

.  ■  r 
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103.  Lazttlite,  or  lapis  lazulii  is  the  mineral  which  furnishes 
the  pigment  called  ultramarine ;  according  to  an  analysis  of  Kla- 
proth,  it  contains  silica,  alumina,  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  to  which  last  it  was  supposed  to  owe  its  azure  colour ;  but 
it  appears,  from  the  more  recent  researches  of  Gmelin,  that  ultra- 
marine is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda,  coloured  by  com- 
bining with  sulphuret  of  sodium,  and  it  has  accordingly  been 
artificially  manufactured  in  France,  in  large  quantities.  Lapis 
lazuli  is  fuund  in  rolled  pieces,  in  various  oriental  countries. 
Haiiyne,  or  latialite,  is  a  mmeral  of  somewhat  analogous  compo- 
sition, containing,  according  to  Vauquelin,  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  potash,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  some  volatile  matter.  It  exhibits 
various  shades  of  blue,  and  is  found  imbedded  in  basaltic  and 
feld spathic  rocks,  in  granular  c6ncretions,  and  also  crystallized  in 
rhombic  dodecaedrons. 

104.  Sodalite,  so  named  from  its  containing  a  large  'proportion 
of  soda,  amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  mineral,  is  of  a  dark 
^een  colour,  massive,  or  crystallized  in  rhomboidal  dodecaedrons, 
imbedded  in  white  feldspar.  It  has  only  been  found  in  West 
Greenland,  and  since  on  Mount  Vesuvius.  Eudialyte  is  a  silicate 
of  soda,  lime,  and  zirconia,  with  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese, 
muriatic  acid,  and  water. 

105.  The  tourmalines  and  schorls,  with  their  varieties,  might 
be  placed  with  the  borates,  as  they  contain  boracic  acid.  The 
rubellite  is  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  tourmaline,  of  a  pale  pink 
colour,  sometimes  imbedded  in 'quartz.  One  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens known  of  this  mineral,  in  which  the  crystals  are  arranged  in 
a  radiated  form,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  There  are 
also  red  and  blue  varieties  of  the  rubellite,  chieflv  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  from  Siberia;  fiesh-coloured  tourmalines  are  found 
at  Rozena,  in  Moravia ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  dark  green 
variety,  called  the  Brazilian  emerald ;  and  the  asparagus  green  in 
dolomite,  from  Campo  Longo. 

106.  Common  schorl  occurs  in  black  acicular  crystals,  distinct 
and  aggregated,  imbedded  in  quartz  or  feldspar.  Black  schorl  is, 
in  various  forms,  found  abundantly  disseminated  through  the 

granites.  A  specimen  of  green 
tourmaline,  analyzed  by  Gme- 
lin, was  found  to  contain,  be- 
sides silica  and  alumina,  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  boracic 
acid  and  lithion ;  red  tourmaline 
was  found  to  be  an  aluminous 

What  ifl  the  constitution  of  lapis  lazuli  ? 

What  advantage  has  arisen  from  an  accurate  analysis  of  this  mineral  ? 

In  what  situations  is  latialite  found  t 

What  is  sodalitQ  and  eudialilo  ? 

In  what  class  of  bodies  are  we  to  place  the  tourmalines  and  schorls  I 

What  constitaents  did  Gmelin  find  in  green  tourmaline  ? 
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silicate  of  potash,  and  oxide  of  man^nese,  with  boracic  acid  and 
lithioh ;  and  black  schorl  contains  silica,  alumina,  potash,  soda, 
oxides  of  iron  and  n^anganese,  and  boracic  acid  and  magnesia. 
Axinite  is  a  mineral  of  somewhat  analogous  composition,  contain- 
ing silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  mangranese. 
It  occurs  in  thin  flat  crystals,  the  primitive  form  of  which  appears 
to  he  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  basis,  of  a  clove-brown  colour, 
sometimes  very  pale,  and  sometimes  approaching  to  gray.  Beauti- 
ful large  transparent  crystals  are  found  at  Sourg  TOisans,  in 
Dauphine,  in  France. 

107.  The  topaz  family  constitutes  an  abundant  division  of  the 
minerals,  containing  silica  and  alumina :  and  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  fluoric  acid,  which  they  also  generally  afford,  they  might 
perhaps,  without  impropriety,  be  reckoned  among  the  fluorides. 
The  characteristic  colour  of  the  topaz  is  yellow,  but  this  gem  is 
also  found  pink,  blue,  or  colourless.  It  is  found  crystallized,  in 
rhombic  prisms,  with  pyramids,  variously  modified,  and  its  cross 
fracture  is  always  foliated,  llie  topaz  is  said  to  he  the  most 
widely  distributed  among  the  precious  stones,  occurring  not  only 
in  Brazil,  but  also  in  New  South  Wales,  in  Siberia  and  various 
other  parts  of  Asia,  in  Saxony,  in  Scotland,  and  at  St.  MichaePs 
Mount,  in  Cornwall. 

108.  The  pyrophysalite  is  found  of  a  greenish-white  colour,  in 
irregular  prisms,  imbedded  in  quartz.  The  pycnite,  formerly  con- 
sidered improperly  as  a  variety  of  the  beryl,  occurs  in  thin,  pris- 
matic concretions,  which  are  sometimes  hexagonal,  exhibiting 
either  a  pale  lilac,  a  sulphur  yellow,  or  a  lig||t  straw  colour. 
These  two  last  mentioned  minerals,  like  the  topaz,  are  compounds 
o£  alumina,  silica,  and  fluoric  aeld. 

Oxide  <ff  Titanium  and  Tiianates, 

109.  Titanium  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxide  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  either  in  alluvial  strata,  or  imbedded  and  crystallized. 
Rutile,  or  rutilite,  also  called  titan  schorl,  is  a  brownish-red  mine- 
ral, with  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  which  occurs  massive,  and  in  rhom- 
bic tetraedral  prisms ;  it  is  also  found  in  capillary  crystals,  often 
curved,  and  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions.  Acicular  and  ca- 
pillary crystals  of  rutile  have  been  found  inclosed  in  rock-crystal, 
in  Brazil  and  elsewhere.  This  mineral  appears  to  Consist  of  per- 
oxide of  titanium.  Anatase,  or  octaedrite,  which  is  found  in  blue 
or  party-coloured  long  octaedral  crystals,  at  Bourg  I'Oisans,  ge- 
nerally associated  with  quartz,  and  adularia,  is  a  protoxide  of  tita- 
nium. 

110.  Sphenej  or  tiianite,  is  a  combination  of  the  oxide  of  tita- 

What  is  the  composition  and  character  of  axinite  ? 

What  two  ingredients  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  topaz  minerals? 

What  is  the  composition  of  pyrophjnuilite  and  pycnite  ? 

What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  rutilite?— of  anatase  f 
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Dium  with  silica  and  lime,  which  occnrs  imbedded  in  very  oblique 
tetraednd  prisms,  with  diedral  terminations,  wedg^e-shaped  in 
each  direction.  Among  the  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  Uiose  call- 
ed brown  and  yellow  menachan  ore,  in  large  crystals,  found  at 
Arendahi,  in  Norway ;  and  pale  green  crystals,  containing  chlo- 
rite disseminated  through  them  from  Mount  St.  Gothard.  Pyro- 
chlore,  from  Fredriksvarn,  in  Norway,  is  a  compound  of  titanate 
of  lime  with  titanate  of  uranium.  Nigrine  is  of  a  velvet-black 
colour,  and  is  found  in  rounded  and  angular  grains,  having  a 
aemi-metallic  lustre.  Iserine  and  menachanite  have  the  appear- 
ance of  black  sand,  slightly  magnetic.  These  three  last  men- 
tioned minerals  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  oxides  of  titanium 
end  iron ;  though,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  iserine  contains  also 
a  considerable  proportion  of  silica,  with  some  alumina  and  oxide 
of  uranium.  Crichtonite  is  a  silicate  of  titanium,  which  is  found 
in  small}  black)  shining  crystals  with  anat^e. 

• 
Columbie  Add  and  Columhates, 

111.  TantalUe^  or  columhite^  is  a  mineral  of  a  black  colour, 
which  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  and  which  is 
very  rare,  having  only  been  found  in  North  America  and  in  Bava- 
ria. It  appears  to  consist  of  the  oxides  of  columbium,  iron,  and 
manganese.  Yttrotantalite,  found  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden,  is  com- 
posed of  oxide  of  columbium,  vttria,  and  iron.  Among  the  mine- 
rals which  contain  the  oxide  of  columbium  are  also  the  finbo  and 
the  brodbo-tantalitea  of  Berzelius. 

Antim&nic  Oxide  or  Acid^  and  Antimeniates, 

113.  Among  the  oxides  oi  antimony  are  antimony  ochre,  a 
straw«coloured  mineral,  often  coating  grey  antimony,  which  eva- 
porates before  the  blowpipe  without  melting ;  and  white  antimony 
which  occurs  in  tetraedral  flat  crystals,  or  in  tufts  of  delicate 
fibres,  on  quartz,  galena,  &c.  Red  antimony,  found  in  fine  capilla- 
ry crystals,  stellated,  of  a  red  or  tarnished  purple  colour,  is  a 
combination  of  the  oxide  of  this  metal  with  the  sulphuret ;  and  an 
argentiferous  variety,  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  reddish-brown  co« 
lour,  called  tinder  ore,  is  found  in  the  Hartz  mines,  in  Germany. 

7\ing8taie8» 

113.  Tungsten  is  found  only  in  such  a  state  of  union  with  oxy- 
gen and  other  bodies,  as  to  constitute  mineral  salts   called  tung- 

What  is  the  composition  of  sphene? 

What  compound  of  titanium  is  ibund  in  Switzerland  ? 

What  ingredients  enter  into  the  mineral  iserine? 

Where  is  columbite  ibund  ? 

What  oxides  of  antimony  are  found  in  nature? 

Where  is  tinder  ore  obtained  ? 
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States ;  the  compound  of  this  metal  with,  oxygen,  as  it  occurs  nata- 
rally,  having  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and,  as  such,  entering  into 
combination  with  the  oxides  of  certain  other  metals. 

114.  The  tungstate  of  lime  {scheelin  cakaire  of  Haiiy,)  alslS  na- 
named  scheelite  or  tungsten,  and,  from  its  great  specific  gpravity, 
heavystone,  is  a  whitish  or  yellowish-brown  mineral,  which  is 
found  massive,  or  crystallized  in  octaedrons,  coating  other  sab- 
stances,  in  England,  France,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Sweden.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  primitive  (octaedral)  crystal  of  this  metallic  salt  are 
obtained  at  Allemont,  in  Dauphine.  The  tnn^state  of  iron  and 
manganese  called  wolfram,  occurs  in  the  massive  form,  or  crys- 
tallized in  tetraedral  tables,  variously  modified ;'  hard  and  brittle, 
of  a  colour  almost  black,  and  a  metallic  lustre,  but  it  soon  tar- 
nishes ;  it  abounds  in  Cornwall,  and  is  generally  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ores  of  tin,  in  primitive  formations.  The  only  other 
native  tunastate  hitherto  discovered,  is  that  of  lead,  occuring  al 
Ziniiwald,  in  Bohemia,  and  which  was  formerly  mistaken  for  a 
molybdate  of  lead. 

Molyhdie  Acid  and  Molyhdates, 

115.  Molyhdma,  like  tungsten,  forms  an  acid  with  oxygen,  and 
mineralizes  other  metals. 

Ochry  Molybdena,  whi<ih  is  found  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  state  of  a  yellow  powder  incrusting  feldspar,  or  the  native 
sulphuret  of  mo)ybdena,  appears  to  consist  of  the  acid  of  this 
metal.  Molybdate  of  lead  occurs  massive,  disseminated,  and 
foliated,  or  in  lamellar  hexaedral  crystals,  exbitin&r  various  tints 
of  yellow.  It  was  first  found  in  Carinthia,  and  has  been  since  met 
with  in  Hungary,  Austria,  Saxony,  Mexico,  and  Massachusetts, 
frequently  imbedded  in  quartz. 

Chromic  Acid  and  Chromates, 

116.  Chrome^  or  chromium,  is  another  acidifiablc  metal,  though 
the  chromic  acid  has  not  yet  been  found  in  a  native  state. 

Protoxide  of  chrome  has  been  discovered  in  the  department  of 
the  Rhone,  in  France,  forming  a  green  incrustation  on  other 
minerals,  and  it  constitutes  the  colouring  matter  of  the  emerald. 

117.  Chromate  of  lead,  or  Siberian  red  lead  ore,  occurs  in  the 
gold  mines  of  Beresof,  in  a  kind  of  micaceous  rock,  mingled  with 

lu  what  state  does  tungsten  occur  in  nature  ? 

What  properties  does  its  compound  with  oxygen  possess  t 

Bv  what  names  is  the  tungstate  of  lime  known  ? 

Where  is  tungstate  of  iron  met  with  ? 

What  other  salt  of  tungstic  acid  has  been  discovered  ? 

What  is  the  character  of  the  compound  of  molybdena  and  oiygent 

What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  ochry  molybdena? 

In  what  form  does  molybdate  of  lead  present  itself  I 

In  what  mineral  is  protoxide  of  chrome  discovered  ? 
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particles  of  quartz  and  brown  ironstone,  forming  prismatic  crystals 
of  a  deep  orange  colour,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  small 
green  crystals,  Which  are  supposed  to  be  chronite  of  lead,  or  a 
compound  of  the  oxides  of  chrome  and  lead.  Vauquelinite,  a 
mineral  accompanying  the  red  lead  ore  of  Siberia,  is  a  chromate 
of  lead  and  copper.  Chromate  of  iron,  containing  also  alumina 
and  silica,  has  been  found  in  France,  in  Maryland,  and  also  in 
some  places  in  Siberia,  massive,  or  in  octaedral  crystals,  of  a 
black  or  bluish-black  colour. 

Vanadie  jStdd  and  Vanadtatea, 

118.  Vanadium  being  one  of  those  metals  that  combine  with 
oxygen  in  different  proportions,  forming  acids  as  well  as  oxides, 
it  enters  into  union  with  the  oxides  of  other  metals. 

This  metallic  substance  was  discovered  in  1830,  by  Sefstrom, 
a  Swedish  chemist,  in  a  kind  of  iron  ore  found  at  Taberg,  in  Smo- 
land,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  in  what  state  the  vanadium 
exists  in  that  ore.  Shortly  after  the  metal  had  been  observed  in 
Sweden,  Mr.  J.  W.  F.  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  found  the  vana- 
diate  of  lead  in  a  mineral  from  the  mines  of  \Vanlock  Head,  in 
which  the  vanadium  constituted  the  principal  electro-negative  in- 
gredient, though  chlorine,  and  the  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids 
were  likewise  present.*  There  are  at  least  two  varieties  of  the 
Wanlock  Head  mineral ;  the  first  resembling  arseniate  of  lead, 
occurring  in  mammillary  tufts  on  (lie  surface  of  calamine,  and 
sometimes  passing  into  the  chrystalline  form;  the  other  found 
amorphous,  or  in  small  round  spots,  of  a  black  colour,  like  oxide 
of  manganese,  coating  the  calamine,  or  dispersed  in  cavities.  Pro- 
fessor Del  Rio  had  previously  found  the  vanadie  acid  combined 
with  oxide  of  lead,  in  brown  lead  ore,  from  Zumpan,  in  Mexico, 

Boracid  Sdd  and  Borates, 

119.  Boracie  acid  is  found  existing  in  nature  in  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  likewise  in  the  hot  springs  of  Sasso,  in  Tuscany, 
whence  the  term  sassoline  has  been  applied  to  it  by  some  mineral- 
ogists. It  occurs  likewise  in  light  crusts  on  substances  in  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  extinct  volcanos. 

120.  Borax^  called  also  tincal,  is  a  native  borate  of  soda,  found 
in  Thibet,  Persia,  Tuscany,  and  it  is  said  also  in  Peru  and  China. 
Baracite^  or  borate  of  magnesia,  occurs  crystallized  in  cubes,  and 

With  which  of  the  metals  does  chromic  acid  combine  ? 

Wheie  in  the  United  States  does  chromate  of  iron  occur  ? 

By  whom  was  vanadium  first  o(mclusiyelv  shown  to  be  a  distinct  element! 

In  what  combinations  was  it  found  by  l^fiitrom  ? 

Where  have  vanadiates  of  lead  been  discovered  I 

In  what  regions  is  nativo  boraeic  acid  found  | 

What  chemical  compound  is  native  borax  ?- 


*  ^port  of  ;^e  Bntish  Aasociation  for  1838,  p.  470, 
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variously  modified,  of  a  light  gray  colour,  opaque  or  translucent, 
and  the  crystals  are  found  imbedded  in  gypsum  near  Kiel  in  Hoi- 
stein,  and  at  Luneberg  in  Hanover.  DatoUte^  a  mineral  of  a  pale 
greenish-white  colour,  massive  or  crystallized  in  cubes,  sometimes 
modified,  is  found  at  Arendahl,  in  Norway ;  whence  also  is  ob- 
tained a  globular  fibrous  variety  called  botryoUte:  both  these 
minerals  contain  boracic  acid  combined  with  silica  and  lime. 
V 

Carbonates. 

121.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  found  in  some  mineral  waters,  and 
most  abundantly  in  the  lake  called  Lagunilta,  in  Venezuela,  from 
which  the  salt  is  procured  as  an  article  of  commerce.  A  combi- 
nation of  the  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  in  the  saline  state,  from  the  oasis  of  Gadamis,  west  of 
Fezzan,  in  Africa,  where  it  is  called  trona.  According  to  an 
analysis  made  by  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  it  consists  of  three  parts 
of  acid  and  two  of  soda,  and  hence  he  terms  it  a  sesqui-carbonate 
of  soda. 

132.  Strontianite  is  a  rare  mineral,  of  a  menish  colour,  found 
in  radiated  masses,  and  sometimes  in  acicular  hexaedral  crystals, 
generally  imbedded  in  earthy  barytes,  and  associated  with  galena ; 
It  was  nrst  obtained  from  Strontian,  N.  B.,  and  has  since  been 
discovered  in  Saxony,  in  Peru,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  Witherite, 
or  carbonate  of  barytes,  occurs  in  large  masses  in  diverging  fibres 
Of  crystallized  in  hexaedral  prisms  and  pyramids ;  forming  some- 
times beautiful  gn^oups  of  double  pyramidal  crystals,  the  primitive 
form  of  which  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  It  has  been  found  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  other  northern  counties  of  England,  and  also  in 
Shropshire  and  in  Wales.  Baryto-calcite,  is  a  compound  of  the 
carbonates  of  barytes  and  lime,  which  occurs  in  Cumberland,  and 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  barytes,  but 
it  differs  in  crystallization,  its  primitive  form  being  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism. 

123.  Carbonate  of  lime. — ^This  division  of  the  carbonates  com- 
prehends the  multifarious  varieties  of  calcareous  spar,  marble, 
chalk,  and  limestone,  many  of  which  are  much  more  interesting  in 
a  geological  than  in  a  mineralogical  point  of  view,  and  therefore 
will  here  require  but  a  brief  notice. 

124.  Arragonite  is  a  mineral  of  a  white  colour  with  a  pearly 
lustre,  and  sometimes  with  a  reddish  hue,  which  occurs  in  hexae- 
dral crystals,  aggregated,  grouped,  or  imbedded  in  gjpsum,  also 
arborescent,  dendritic,  or  stalactitic,  and  likewise  in  acicular  fibres, 
one  variety  of  which  has  been  called  fios  ferri,  from  its  resemblance 

What  is  the  composition  and  form  of  boracite  ?    Whence  is  it  found  ? 

Where  is  native  carbonate  of  soda  found? 

In  what  locality  does  the  sesqni-carbonate  occur  ? 

What  is  the  ap^arance  of  carbonate  of  strontia? 

How  does  wimerite  crystallize  ? 

What  classes  of  fiimiliar  substaifces  are  among  the  carboziatei  of  lime  t 

What  is  the  external  appearance  of  arragonite  ? 
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to  a  delicate  white  flower.  It  has  been  found  in  Arragon,  Bohemia, 
Styria,  and  France.  Some  specimens  are  found  to  contain  three 
or  four  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  strontian. 

125.  Calcareous  spar  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  in  transparent  crys- 
tals, the  primitive  form  of  which  is  a  rhomb,  passing  into  almost 
innumerable  varieties ;  its  colour  is  various,  but  it  generally  ex- 
hibits light  tints.  Among  the  sub-varieties  may  be  mentioned  the 
dogtooth  spar,  with  double  hexaedral  pyramids,  joined  at  their 
base,  and  the  short  hexaedral  prismatic  crystals  turned  so  that  the 
lines  of  the  pyramids  correspond.    This  mineral,  frequently  called 

the  Iceland  spar,  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  as  having  furnish- 

Ied  the  means  for  the  discovery 
of  the  double  refraction  of 
light.  It  is  found  in  Iceland, 
in  the  Hartz  mountains  of 
I  Germany,  and  in  Derbyshire, 

*  where  it  occurs  in  large  crys- 

'  tals,  of  a  topaz-yellow  colour; 

and  that  kind  called  fontaine- 

bleau    sandstone,  contains    a 

considerable  admixture  of  qdartz. 

126.  Stalactitic  limestone,  formed  by  deposition  from  the  water 
of  springs  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  is  of  various 
colours,  as  white,  green,  and  brown,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 

long  tubes,  in  that  of  icicles,  botryoidal 
masses,  and  a  variety  of  other  figures,  one 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  margin.   It  is 
frequently  found  pendant  from  the  roofs,  or 
incrusting  the  walls  of  caverns,  as  in  Derby- 
shire, the  Island  of  Sky,  St.  Michael's  Cave, 
^  Gibraltar,  in  the  famous  Grotto  of  Antiparos 
«in  the  Archipelago,  and  in  the  Mammoth 
^  Cave  of  Kentucky.    Satin  spar  is  a  fibrous 
f    variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  snow-white, 
bluish,  or  green  colour,  which  has  derived 
its  name  from  its  peculiar  pearly  lustre,  and 
%  which  is  found  in  Cumberland  and  in  Swe- 
^  den. 

127.  Those  limestones  which  admit  of  being  finely  polished,  are 
generally  termed  marbles,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many 
varieties.  The  white  granular  limestone,  or  marble  of  the  primitive 
rocks,  which  is  the  most  highly  esteemed,  is  to  be  distinguished 
fiovfi  the  secondary  limestone  by  the  entire  absence  of  organic  re- 

What  is  the  primitive  crystalline  form  of  calcareoua  spar? 
What  is  the  form  of  dogtooth  spar  ? 

What  optical  phenomenon  was  originally  discovered  by  meani  of  ice- 
land  spar? 
How  is  stalactite  limestone  produced  ? 
Whence  is  the  term  satin  spar  derived  ? 
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mains,  by  its  ^ranularly  foliated  structure,  and  by  its  as8(H;iation 
with  other  primitive  substances.  The  most  valuable  kind  of 
statuary  marble  is  the  Parian,  and  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  near 
Athens,  of  which  are  formed  some  of  the  finest  existing  sculptures 
of  antiquity.  The  marble  of  Carrara,  in  Italy,  is  also  celebrated 
for  its  beauty,  having  been  much  employed  by  sculptors.  It  is  of 
a  milk-white  hue,  and  less  crystalline  than  the  marble  of  Paros. 

128.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  figured  and  coloured  marbles 
are  extremely  beautiful,  deriving  their  characteristic  peculi^rities 
from  the  admixture  of  various  foreign  bodies.  There  is  a  kind  of 
marble  found  in  Tirey,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
of  a  reddish  colour,  which  contains  sahlite,  and  probably 
titanium  imbedded.  Oipolin  is  a  sort  of  statuary  marble,  with 
veins  of  mica.  Brocatella  is  a  breccia  limestone,  composed  of 
fragments  of  a  yellowish-red  and  purple  colour,  cemented  by 
similar  transparent  calcareous  spar.  Verde  Anticho  and  Verde  di 
Corsica,  are  composed  of  compact  limestone  and  calcareous  spar, 
with  serpentine  and  asbestus ;  and  of  a  similar  nature  is  the  va- 
riety called  Mona  marble. 

129.  Florentine  marble  is  a  grayish  compact  marble,  with  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  exhibiting  designs  of  landscapes  or  ruins  «in 
yellowish-brown  tints.  Lumachella  marble  is  a  compact  lime- 
stone, of  a  brownish-gray  colour,  in  which  shells  are  imbedded. 
Lucullite,  or  black  marble,  containing  carbonaceous  matter,  is 
used  for  ornamental  architecture  and  other  purposes.  Madre- 
porite,  or  prismatic  lucullite,  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
m  structure  to  madrepores.  Swinestone,  or  fetid  limestone,  is  a 
variety  containing  bitumen  in  various  proportions,  whence  it  de- 
rives a  fetid  odour.  Much  of  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Avon,  near  Bristol,  England ;  and  there  is  a  sectile  variety  met 
with  iu  Dalmatia,  said  to  be  about  the  consistence  of  soap. 

130.  Oolite,  or  roestone,  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  derives  its  appellation  from  its  structure  and  appearance, 
being  composed  of  minute  globular  concretions,  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  or  straw  colour,  much  used  in  building,  under  the  names 
of  Portland  stone  and  Bath  stone.  Pisolite,  or  peastone,  some- 
what resembles  the  preceding,  but  consists  of  larger  concretions, 
composed  of  concentric  layers  surrounding  grains  of  sand,  formed 
by  deposition  from  hot  springs,  as  at  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  and 
at  Tivoli,  in  Italy.  Calcareous  tufa  is  an  earthy  carbonate  of  lime, 
of  a  porous,  spongy  structure,  forming  casts  or  incrustations  by 
deposition  from  water.  Casts  of  medals  have  thus  been  obtained, 
by  placing  them  in  moulds  to  receive  the  spray  impregnated  with 
calcareous  particles,  and  incrustations  of  a  similar  nature  are 

How  is  primitive  distinguished  from  secondary  limestone  ? 
What  localities  are  celenrated  for  furnishing  the  finest  marble  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  verde  antique  ? 
What  peculiarity  does  the  Florentine  marble  present  ? 
What  occasions  the  odour  of  fetid  limestone  ? 
What  is  the  appearance  of  Portland  stone  ? 

How  is  pisolite  formed  ?  What  imposition  is  practised  at  certain  En- 
glish mineral  spryigs  by  means  of  calcareous  deposits? 

'  f 
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obtained  from  springs  at  Matlock  and  at  Knaresborough,  where 
they  are  sold  as  petrifactions. 

131.  Chalk  and  its  varieties,  rock  milk  and  agaric  mineral, 
are  carbonates  of  lime ;  and  marl  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  same 
sabstance  mixed  with  argillaceous  earth. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. — Magnesite,  which  is  a  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  generally  white  and  friable,  or  in  fine  acicular  crystals, 
has  thus  been  found  in  Piedmont,  and  in  Moravia ;  likewise  at 
Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey,  in  veins  in  a  serpentine  rock,  accompa- 
nying the  native  hydrate  of  this  earth ;  and  a  variety  has  been 
obtained  from  the  East  Indies,  which  is  white,  massive,  hard,  of 
a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  translucent  at  the  ed^es.  The  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  more  frequently  occurs  combined  with  that  of 
lime,  as  in  the  dolomite,  which  is  of  a  snow  white  colour,  and 
granular  texture,  often  containing  realgar  and  pyrites.  A  variety 
of  dolomite,  found  in  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  exhibits  a 
considerable  deffree  of  flexibility.  Rhomb  spar,  or  bitter  spar,  is  a 
mineral  of  a  yellowish  or  brown  colour,  which  occurs,  imbedded  in 
chlorite  schist,  in  the  Tyrol,  at  Saltzburg,  and  in  Sweden.  Miemite, 
tharandite,  and  pearl  spar,  are  varieties  of  magnesian  limestone. 

1^2.  Among  the  carbonates  of  iron  are  sparry  iron  ore,  of  a 
grayish  or  yellowish-white  colour,  crystallized,  fibrous,  massive, 
and  botryoidal;  which  last  variety  has  been  termed  sphsero- 
siderite.  lliis  carbonate  has  been  found  in  Cornwall,  crystallized 
in  hexagonal  prisms,  but  its  more  usual  form  is  the  equiaxial  rhomb. 
Carbonate  of  manganese,  is  found  in  globular  or  botryoidal  forms 
of  various  shades  of  rose  colour,  with  sulphuret  of  manganese 
and  oxide  of  iron. 

Calamine,  or  carbonate  of  zinc,  is  found  in  tabulated  crystals, 
generally  tetraedral,  and  in  acute  rhombs,  also  compact,  botryoidal, 
and  in  other  forms,  of  various  shades  of  colour,  generally  either 
green  or  brown. 

133.  Carbonate  of  lead,  or  sparry  lead 
ore,  exhibits  considerable  variety  of  form. 
The  compact  carbonate,  of  a  snow-white 
or  cream  colour  and  shining,  is  commonly 
associated  with  galena.  It  is  also  found 
semi-translucent,  crystallized  in  double 
hexagonal  pyramids  on  galena;  and  it 
occurs  in  fibrous  or  canrculated  crystals, 
sometimes  coloured  by  green  carbonate 
of  copper.  The  earthy  or  pulverulent 
varieties  are  of  a  brown  or  cream  co- 
lour. 

What  is  the  nature  of  marl? 

Wiih  what  other  carbonate  is  that  of  magnesia  oflen  associated  ? 

What  is  the  mineralogical  name  of  elaetic  marble  ? 

What  varieties  of  magnesia,  limestone  are  enumerated  ? 

What  is  the  appearance  of  carbonate  of  iron? — of  manganese?-— of  zinc? 

In  what  forms  does  carbonate  of  lead  occur  ?  ^ 

What  colour  has  it  in  powder  ? 
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134.  Carbonate  of  copper  exhibits 
some  remarkable   varieties,   some    of 
which  have  been    used   as    pigments 
under    the    name    of   mountain    blue. 
Among  these  carbonates  are  the  vel- 
vet copper  ore,  of  a  brilliant  light  blue 
colour,  found  only  at  Oravilza,  in  the 
Bannat,  forming  a  velvet  incrustation 
on  malachite  and  brown  ironstone.  The 
green  carbonates  include  fibrous  mala- 
chite, occurring  in  acicular  or  fascicular 
and  stellated  crystals,  and  also  foliated ;  compact  malachite  is 
found  massive,  mammilated,  with  a  zoned  fracture,  or  crystallized 
in  octaedrons  or  dodecaedrons,  detached  or  imbedded  in  red  cop- 
per ore.  This  ore,  of  a  beautiful  green  velvet  exterior,  is  found  in 
Berks  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

•Sraenious  Acid  and  Jtrseniaies, 

135.  Araenioua  acid, — ^This  acid  in  the  native  state  called  also 
arsenic  bloom  or  octaedral  oxide  of  arsenic,  has  been  often  con- 
founded with  arseniate  of  lime :  it  occurs  stalactitic,  in  delicate 
flat  crystals  or  in  silky  filaments,  of  a  white  colour,  incrusting 
other  minerals. 

136.  Pharmacolite  is  a  combination  of  arsenious  acid  and  lime, 
found  in  capillary  crystals,  which  look  like  little  tufts  of  cotton. 
Arseniate  of  iron,  or  pharmacosiderite,  is  found  chiefly  in  small 
cubic  crystals  in  the  tm  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Skorodite,  which  appears  to  be  a  cupreous  arseniate 
of  iron,  is  found  in  minute  blue  or  greenish  rhombic  crystals, 
generally  accompanying  the  preceding  mineral.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  arseniate  of  copper,  as  the  octaedral  arseniate  of  a  sky- 
blue  or  emerald-green  colour,  in  flat  crystals;  the  tabulated  arse- 
niate in  flat  hexaedral  crystals,  of  an  emennd  colour;  thetriedral 
arseniate,  of  a  blackish  or  shining  blue  colour,  crystallized  in  rhom- 
bic prisms,  sometimes  with  diedral  summits,  and  also  flat,  curved, 
aggregated,  and  variously  modified ;  and  the  fibrous  arseniate. 

137.  The  arseniates  of  cobalt,  or  red  cobalt  ores,  comprise  the 
earthy  and  the  radiated  varieties,  the  former  of  which  is  a  soft, 
friable  mineral,  of  a  rose  colour,  sometimes  forming  very  small 
hotryoidal  concretions  in  the  cavities  of  gray  cobalt ;  and  the 
radiated  variety  consists  of  delicate  acicular  crystals ;  sometimes 
of  a  stellular  figure,  found  upon  other  minerals  in  Cornwall,  Scot- 
land, Saxony,  Hungary,  and  Norway. 

Arseniate  of  lead  occurs,  in  slender  hexagonal  crystals,  upon 
quartz  and  steatite,  in  Saxony,  Siberia,  and  especially  in  Corn* 

How  does  carbonate  of  copper  crystallise  ?    What  is  meant  by  malar 
chi(e  ?    In  what  situations  does  arsenious  acid  occur  in  nature  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  pharmacolite  ? 
What  are  some  of  the  varieties  of  arseniate  of  copper  ? 
What  is  the  colour  of  the  arseniate  of  cobalt  ?    Where  is  it  obtained  ? 
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wall.  'Diere  is  a  TeDiform  arseniate  of  lead  ia  lamellar  conci^ttonsy 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  found  in  Siberia. 

PhospJiates, 

138.  The  phosphates  of  lime  include  some  varieties.  Apatite 
is  a  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  gfreen  colour,  crystallized  in  hezaedral 
prisms  or  tables,  and  variously  modified.  Some  specimens  are 
found  of  a  violet  colour;  the  green  and  blue  varieties  are  called 
moroxite,  and  the  pale  yellow-green  asparagus-stone,  and  this 
phosphate  is  sometimes  found  of  a  snow-white  colour.  Phos- 
phorite, formerly  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  composition,  with 
fluor  spar,  is  a  phosphate  of  lime,  generally  of  a  light  reddish 
brown  or  whitish  and  yellowish  colour,  in  distinct  concretions^ 
earthy  or  massive,  found  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere. 

139.  Phosphate  of  lead,  or  pyromorphite,  is  found  massive, 
crystallized  in  hexaedral  prisms,  dendritic,  or  earthy  and  friable, 
of  a  green  and  yellow  colour;  and  also  in  hexagonal  prisms  and 
acicular  crystals,  of  a  deep  orange  or  brown  colour. 

Phosphate  of  yttria,  or  phosphytlrite,  is  a  very  scarce  mineral, 
first  found  in  granite,  at  Lindenas,  in  Norway ;  and  afterwards, 
in  similar  small  quantities,  at  Ytterby,  in  Sweden. 

140.  Phosphate  of  iron  occurs  in  rhombic  prisms,  striated, 
acuminated,  and  variously  modified,  of  a  ^reen  colour ;  it  is  also 
sometimes  found  of  a  blue  colour,  and  likewise  black.  These 
varieties,  except  the  last,  have  been  found  in  Cornwall ;  the 
earthy,  blue  iron  ore,  and  wood,  peat,  and  clay,  impregnated  with 
this  mineral,  have  been  met  with  in  New  Jersey.* 

Phosphate  of  manganese,  or  triplite,  is  a  mineral  of  a  shining 
black,  or  brownish-black  colour,  which  melts  before  the  blowpipe 
into  a  black  enamel. 

Phosphate  of  copper  has  been  found  near  Cologne,  in  Germany, 

of  a  green  colour,  in  small  rhomboidal  crystals.     Among  the 

varieties  of  this  phosphate  may  be  specified  the  olive  malachite, 

or  octaedral  phosphate,  found  at  Lebethen,  in  Hungary ;  and  ther 

prismatic  variety,  called  pseudo  mala-' 

chite,  from  Rheinbreitenbach,  where  it 

is  found  with  quartz,  sometimes  passing 

into  calcedony. 

,      141.  Phosphate  of  alumina  appears  tcr 

form  the  basis  of  several  minerals,  the 

I  composition  of  which,  however,  has  not 

been  perfectly  ascertained.  Among. these 

are  the  wavellite,  formerly  called  hydrar- 

g'llite,  found  in    Devonshire,  Ireland, 
avaria,  Bohemia,  Greenland,  and  Bnt- 

Enumerate  and  describe  ther  native  phosphates  of  lime  ? 
What  is  the  number  of  sides  in  prismatic  phosphate  of  lead  ? 
What  variety  of  colour  docs  it  exhibit  ?    What  is  the  form  of  the  crys- 
tals  of  phosphate  of  iron  ?    What  is  the  composition  of  wavellite  ? 

*  See  Morton's  Organic  Remains,  p.  16. 
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ulf  fofming  globular  concretioosy  of  fibrous  and  radiated  ffronps; 
tbe  klaprotbite,  called  also  blue  spar,  or  azurite ;  the  calaite,  or 
real  turquois,  au  opaque  gem  found  principally  in  the  province  of 
Khorasan,  in  Persia,  imbedded  in  a  fernigino-argillaceous  rock; 
the  kakoxeuet  a  rare  substance  found  in  Bohemia,  in  the  fissures 
of  argillaceous  ironstone,  and  exhibiting  a  crystalline  fibroas 
structure,  and  a  yellow  colour;  and  the  childrenite,  found  at 
Tavistock,  in  Devonshire. 

142.  The  phosphate  of  urajQium  includes  the  yellow  uranite,  or 
uran  mica,  found  in  France,  in  thin,  quadrangular  crystals;  and 
the  green  uranite,  or  chalcolite,  in  tetraedral  tables,  ag^egated  and 
detached,  or  elegantly  grouped,  which  has  been  obtained  chiefly 
from  Cornwall  and  from  Saxony. 

Nitrates. 

143.  Nitrate  of  potash,  or  native  saltpetre,  is  found  as  an  efflo- 
rescence, consisting  of  capillary  crystals,  incrusting  chalk  and 
limestone  rock,  at  Pplo  di  Molfetta,  in  Apulia  in  Italy,  near  Bur- 
gos in  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  vicinity  of  Evreux,  in 
France,  nitre  is  collected  from  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  soil 
several  times  in  the  year;  and  it  is  obtained  largely  in  the  same 
manner,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  in  the  East  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Nitrate  of  lime  is  often  found  combined  with  that  of  potash,  and 
may  sometimes  be  .observed  forming  silky  efflorescences  on  old 
walls ;  it  likewise  occurs  in  some  mineral  waters. 


Sulphates. 

144.  The  sulphates  are  a  numerous  class  of  minerals,  including 
many  of  the  soluble  salts.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  glauber  salt,  is 
frequently  found  as  an  efflorescence,  and  sometimes  in  acicular 
crystals,  near  mineral  springs  and  salt  lakes.  Thenardite  is  a 
hydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  found  in  crystalline  crusts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  briny  waters  at  the  Salines  d'Espartines,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madrid.  Glauberite  is  a  mineral  composed  of  the 
anhydrous  sulphates  of  soda  and  lime,  found  imbedded  in  salt 
and  clay  in  the  salfr-mines  of  Villarubia  and  Aranjuez,  in  Spain. 
Renssite  is  a  sulphate  of  soda,  combined  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

145.  Celestine,  pr  sulphate  of  strontian,  a  mineral  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  is  found  near  Bristol,  England,  in  France,  the 

Where  is  calaite  found  ? 
In  what  localities  has  uranite  been  obtained  ? 
What  are  the  two  nitrates  which  occur  in  a  mineral  form  ? 
In  what  forms  does  the  sulphate  of  soda  occur  ? 
What  is  the  mincralogical  name  of  sulphate  of  strontian  ? 
2  A 
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Tyrol,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  It  oce«a  of  a  sky- 
blue  or  gray  colour,  and  sometimes  of  a  white,  yellowish^wfaite, 
or  brown ;  massive  and  foliated,  in  tabulated  ctirstals,  in  radiated 
fibres,  or  compact  in  hollow  balls,  with  internal  crystallizations. 

146.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  or  heavy  spar,  exhibits  a  considerable 
variety  of  crystallization,  the  primitive  form  being  a  right  prism 
with  rhombic  bases.    It  forms  large  wax-like,  yellow  crystals, 
and  is  found  in  Cumberland,  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  Clausthal 
in  the  Hartz,  Traversella  in  Piedmont,  and  elsewhere.     The  ra- 
diated or  stellated  variety  of  this 
sulphate  includes  the  Bologna  stone 
of  Monte  Patemo,  used  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the   Bolognian  phos- 
phorus.     (See    marginal   figure.) 
To  these  may  be  added  the  beauti- 
ful variety  called  chain  spar,  from 
the  Hartz;  the  fibrous  and  the  granu- 
lar varieties ;  the  prismatic  barytes, 
generally  of  a  brown-yellow  colour; 
the  compact,  called  barytic  or  pon- 
derous marble ;    and   the  fetid  or 
hepatic  barytes,  of  a  smoke  colour, 

which  occurs  massive  and  nodular. 

147.  Sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  abundance  in  France,  Spain, 
and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  exhibiting  some  varieties^ 
among  which  may  be  specified  selenite,  or  sparry  gypsum,  in 
hexagonal  prisms,  or  variously  modified,  sometimes  stained  of  a 
yellow  colour  by  oxide  of  iron ;  fibrous  gypsum,  opaque  or  trans- 
lucent, of  a  snow-white  hue,  with  a  silky  lustre ;  granular  gyp-  . 
sum,  or  alabaster ;  compact  gypsum,  white  or  variegated,  and 
with  red  and  white  veins,  which  variety  includes  the  stalagmitic 
gypsum  of  Guadaloupe.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  (likewise 
styled  anhydrite,  cube-spar,  and  muriacite,)  is  composed,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  itnthout  water  ;  and  it 
is  found  crystalline,  fibrous,  granular,  and  compact,  chiefiy  of  a 
milk-white  or  bluish  colour.  Anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  con- 
taining silica,  has  been  found  in  Italy,  where  it  is  called  marmo 
bardiglio  di  bergamo,  and  by  Count  Bournon,  bardiglione ;  and  a 
variety  occurs  in  the  salt  mines  of  Wieliczka,  in  Poland,  which, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  is  termed  tripestone.  Much 
of  the  gypsum  used  in  the  United  States  is  imported  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

148.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt,  which  is  of  common 
occurrence  in  mineral  waters,  as  those  of  Epsom  and  Cheltenham, 

In  what  part  of  the  United  States.may  this  mineral  be  met  with  ? 
What  is  the  primitive  form  of  sulphate  of  barytes  ? 
What  are  some  of  the  varieties  in  the  form  and  other  characters  of  this 
■nmeral  ?    In  what  £uropean  countries  is  sulphate  of  lime  found  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  alabaster! 
In  what  state  is  sulphate  of  magnesia  often  detected  ? 
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IB  found  in  cttpillaiy  or  fibrous  cirystals  at  Calatayud  in  Arraffon, 
and  in  the  mines  of  Idria ;  and  what  is  caUed  stalaetitic  oonalt 
Yitriol,  from  Henengnmd,  In  Hungary,  is  merely  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  tinted  red  by  oxide  of  cobalt. 

Poly  halite,  formerly  supposed  to  be  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
appears  from  the  analysis  of  Stromeyer  to  consist  of  the  sulphates 
or  lime,  magnesia  and  potash,  muriate  of  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  though  the  muriate  and  oxide 
occur  in  very  small  proportions. 

149.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  a  semi-transparent  saline  mineral,  of 
a  grayish  or  reddish- white  colour,  which  seems  to  be  produced 
from  the  decomposition  of  blende,  the  sulphuret  of  this  metal. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  copperas,  is  another  product  of  spontaneous 
decomposition,  being  derived  from  martial  pyrites,  and  appearing 
in  the  massive  foriy,  or  in  stalaetitic  fibres,  yellow  scales,  or  red 
concretions. 

Sulphate  of  cobalt  is  a  soluble  saline  body,  of  a  pale  rose  or 
flesh  colour,  and  of  an  earthy  texture,  usually  in  the  stalaetitic 
form,  found  in  the  Hartz  mines  and  elsewhere. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  found  in  crystals  of  a  fine  blue  or  purple 
colour,  but  rarely  of  any  considerable  size  or  perfect  form. 

Sulphate  of  lead  occurs  crystallized  in  cuneiform  octaedrons, 
variously  modified  or  aggregated,  imbedded  in  cellular  quartz, 
tinged  by  oxide  of  iron.  Translucent  crystals,  of  a  yellowish- 
gray  colour,  have  been  obtained  from  Parys  Mountain,  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea. 

150.  Sulphate  of  alumina  displays  some  variety  of  form  and 
composition.  Native  alum  is  found  crystallized,  fibrous,  and 
in  other  states,  in  various  places ;  aluminite,  or  websterite,  is  a 
bydrated,  subsulphate  of  alumine,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
resembling  pure  porcelain  earth,  found  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
near  Newhaven,  and  at  Halle,  in  the  territory  of  Magdebourg. 
Alumstone,  likewise  called  aluminite,  or  alunite,  occurring  m 
a  hill  at  Tolfa,  in  the  Pope^s  dominions,  contains  potash  as  well 
as  sulphuric  acid  and  alumina ;  and  from  this  mineral  is  prepared 
Roman  alum.  Alumstone,  in  an  efilorescent  form,  is  met  with  in 
some  parts  of  the  13  nited  States. 

f 

Fluorides, 

151.  The  fiuor  minerals,  formerly  regarded  as  fluates  or  combi- 
nations of  an  acid  with  oxidated  bases,  have  been  ascertained  to 
consist  of  the  electro-negative  body  fluorine,  united  with  different 
metals. 

What  is  its  crystalline  form  ? 

What  is  the  oompoeition  of  polyhalite? 

How  are  the  sulphates  of  zinc  and  iron  saptMMsed  to  be  produced? 

How  does  sulphate  of  lead  crystallize  ? 
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Fluor  dpar,  enoneonslr  nam- 
ed floate  of  lime,  is  a  fluoride 
of  calcium,  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  world  and  exhi- 
biting various  forms  and  co- 
lours. It  occurs  compact,  fo- 
liated, crystallized,  granular, 
and  earthy  :  from  Cnamouny 
are  obtained  rose-coloured 
crystals ;  from  Siberia,  a  vari- 
ety called  chlorophane,  which 
emits  a  brilliant  green  light  when  heated  ;  and  there  is  a  figured 
variety  called  fortification  fluor.     (See  marginal  figure.) 

Yttrocerite,  a  violet-coloured  mineral,  found  imbedded  in  quartz, 
at  Ytterb^,  in  Sweden,  is  a  combination  of  the  fluorides  of  cal- 
cium, yttrium,  and  cerium. 

Muate, 

152.  Cryolite,  is  a  mineral  found  in  Wesf  Greenland,  which 
derives  its  name  from  its  extreme  fusibility,  melting  like  ice :  it 
appears  from  the  analyses  of  Vauquelin  and  Berzelius,  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  fluoric  acid,  alumina,  and  soda.  It  is  of  a  colour  ap- 
proaching to  white,  translucent,  amorphous,  having  a  foliated 
fracture,  and  softer  than  fluor  spar* 

Chlorides. 

^  153.  The  chlorides  are  an  important  class  of  minerals,  the  nap 
tnre  of  which,  like  that  of  the  fluorides,  was  formerly  greatly  mis- 
apprehended. 

154.  Chloride  of  sodium,  long  known  to  chemists  by  the  appel- 
lation of  muriate  of  soda,  is  not  only  found  most  abundantly  in  so- 
lution in  sea-water,  brine  springs  &c.,  bat  also  occnrs  in  vast  masses 
in  the  state  of  rock-^alt,  at  Cordova  in  Spain,  Wieliczka  in  Poland^ 
in  Hungary,  Siberia,  Africa,  and  the  Andes  of  South  America,  and 
on  the  salt  bluffs  and  prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It  crystal- 
lizes in  cubes  ;  and  among  its  varieties  are  the  fibrous,  red,  blue, 
and  violet,  and  the  stalactitical  rock-salt. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  or  rather  muriate  of  ammonia,  native 
sal  ammoniac  is  found  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanos. 

What  is  the  true  chemical  nature  of  fluor  spar  ? 

What  combination  of  substances  exist  in  yttrocerite  ? 

What  is  the  peculiarity  of  cryolite  ? 

What  is  its  chemical  nature  f 

What  name  was  formerly  ffiven  b^  ehemists  to  common  lalt  ? 

What  is  now  its  chemical  designation  ? 

How  extensively  does  this  mineral  prevail  ? 

Where  is  chloride  of  ammonium  found  ? 
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155.  Among  the  chlorides  of  lead  are  the  eotunnite,  from  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  the  basic  muriate  of  lead,  found  in  the  mines  of  Men- 
dip  ;  and  the  murio-carbonate  of  lead,  a  rare  mineral  found  in 
Derbyshire,  crystallized  in  square  prisms  terminated  by  pyramids, 
of  a  yellow  colour. 

Chloride  of  copper,  or  atacamite,  is  a  mineral  which  forms  beau- 
tiful groups  of  green  crystals,  found  in  Chili  and  Peru. 

156.  Chloride  of  silver,  called  corneous  silver,  or  horn  silver, 
from  its  appearance,  is  found  massive  and  crystallized ;  in  colour 
and  form  resembling  gum  arable  ;  or  of  a  pale-yellowish  green  or 
brown,  botryoidal,  Tamellated,  earthy,  or  crystallized  in  minute 
cubes  and  octaedrons. 

Chloride  of  mercury,  which  has  the  same  homey  appearance, 
crystallizes  in  small  square  prisms,  terminated  by  flat  pyramids, 
and  otherwise  modified.  It  is  so  soft  as  to  be  sectile ;  and  it  be- 
comes volatilized  before  the  blowpipe. 

Organo'Chemieal  Substances, 

Saks. 

157.  Mellate  of  alumina,  called  mellite,  or  honeystone,  from 
kts  appearance,  is  found  in  small  amber-coloured  crystals,  in  beds 
of  brown  coal,  in  Thuringia. 

Oxalate  of  iron,  also  called  humboldtite,  was  formerly  considered 
as  resinous  iron  ore. 

Mesins, 

158.  Amber  exhibits  numerous  varieties,  arising  from  various 
causes,  and  some  specimens  are  extremely  curious,  from  the  bodies 
imbedded  in  them.  It  occurs  in  rounded  pieces,  rough  on  the 
outside,  and  within  of  a  yellowish,  w^hite,  or  reddish  colour;  and 
is  found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  England,  Prussia,  Mozam- 
bique in  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some  specimens 
were  obtained  in  excavating  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

Fossil  copal,  or  Highgate  resin,  a  substance  somewhat  resem- 
bling amber,  found  in  making  excavations  for  the  road  at  Highgate. 

Retinite,  or  retinasphalt,  a  mineral  from  Bovey,  in  Devonshire, 
of  a  yellow  and  reddish-brown  colour,  which  burns  with  a  fragrant 
odour. 

Bitumens. 

Varieties — Naphtha,  petroleum,  elaterite  or  elastic  bitunoien, 
and  indurated  petroleum. 

What  is  the  common  designation  of  chloride  of  silver? 
What  is  the  diflerence  inlhe  crystalline  forms  between  the  chloride  of 
mercury  and  that  of  silver  ?    Where  is  mellate  of  alumina  found  ? 
What  interesting  peculiarity  is  exhibited  by  amber? 
What  classification  of  substanceis  arises  from  their  modes  of  aggregation  t 
2a2 
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Coal. 

160.  This  substanee  presents  some  varieties,  more  interestuig 
to  the  g[eolo^st  than  to  the  mineralogist ;  and  of  these  some  no* 
tioes  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volame.* 

•  See  Ojryctology. 
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CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

1.  Solid  bodies  appear  under  a  vast  variety  of  forms,  some 
depending  on  organization,  and  others  on  molecular  attraction; 
the  latter  of  which  only  require  to  be  considered  at  present. 
These  forms  or  modes  of  ag^egation  are  either  regular  or  irregu- 
lar ;  consisting  in  the  one  case  of  geometrical  solids,  variously 
modified ;  and  in  the  other,  of  amorphous  solids,  or  those  which 
display  no  symmetrical  proportions. 

2.VUertain  figures,  arising  from  molecular  attraction,  are  termed 
crystals,)  constituting  polyedral  solids,  terminated  by  surfaces, 
regular,  connected,  and  often  shining  with  a  lustre  equal  to  that 
of  a  polished  gem.  |Tew  objects  of  this  kind  are  more  beautiful 
than  frozen  water,  as  it  occurs  in  a  state  of  large  snow-flakes 
when  examined  by  a  microscope ;  or  as  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
hoar-frost,  incrusting  with  most  delicate  network  our  trees  and 
hedges,  or  formed  by  the  congelation  of  moisture  on  the  panes  of 
windows  in  a  cold  winter's  morning.*^ 

3.  vThose  bodies  which  are  capable  of  crystallization  have  been 
observed  to  affect  peculiar  forms :  thus  rock-crystal  frequently 
occurs  beautifully  transparent  in  hexaedral  prisms,  terminated  by 
six-sided  pyramids ;  the  Derbyshire  fluor  spar  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
as  likewise  does  common  salt ;  alum,  or  sulphate  of  alumine,  forms 
octaedral  crystals;  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  tetraedral  prisms. 
These  forms,  however,  are  liable  to  modification  and  diversity 
from  different  causes,  as  will  be  subsequendy  explained.*  ^Fluor 
spar  and  galena  sometimes  exhibit  octaedral  and  sometimes  cubic 
crystals ;  and  carbonate  of  lime  appears  in  such  a  variety  of  forms 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whicti  is  of  the  most  frequent  occur- 
rence. yComte  de  Bournon,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  this 
mineral,  has  enumerated  fifty-six  modifications ;  which,  differently 
combined,  furnished  him  with  above  six  hundred  varieties  of 
form."t 

4.yTne  figures  of  crystals  may  be  conveniently  observed  by 
making  solutions  of  several  salts  in  water,  suffering  small  por- 
tions to  crystallize,  by  evaporation,  and  theff  examining  them 
through  a  microscope.  \ 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  crystal  f 
How  is  the  process  of  crygtallization  best  illustrated  ? 
What  important  leading  fact  constitutes  the  basis  of  this  science  ? 
What  deviations  fiom  uniformity  are  observed  in  crystals  of  the  same 
fubstance? 
How  may  the  figures  of  crystals  be  advantageously  studied  ? 

*  See  Treatise  on  Meteorology. 

t  Mrs.  Lowry's  Conversations  on  Mineralogy,  2d  edit,  vol.  ii.  p.  96. 
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Alum, 


Common  SaU* 


Epsom  Salt, 


Take  a  dram  of  alam,  and  similar 
qaantities  of  common  or  table  salt, 
epsom  salt,  ^lauber  salt,  nitre,  oi 
y^  k  any  other  soluble  saline  substances  ; 

^^^N^^  /  and  place  them,  separately,  in  clean 

N»k»^^l^^       /     wine-f^lasses,  or  gallipots,  then  pour 
on    each  parcel  rather  more  than 
enough  water  to  cover  it ;  and  stir- 
ring  the    liquors  frequently,  after 
they  have  stood  half  an  hour,  let  a 
drop  of  each  fall  on  a  strip  of  clean  plate-glass, 
and  place  it  in  the  sun  or  on  the  chimney-piece, 
protected  from  the  dust,  so  that  the  water  may 
oe  driven  off;  and  more  or  less  regular  crystals 
will  be  formed,  having  a  pleasing  appearance 
when  viewed  through  a  microscope.    The  mar- 
ginal figures  will  anord  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crystals  of  the  different  salts 
above  mentioned  are  grouped  and  constituted. 
.  6.  The  modifications  of  form  which  are  ob- 
served in  crystallized  bodies  are  sometimes 
owing  to  the  sudden  and  consequently  irregu- 
lar aggregjation  of  the  crystalline  particles ; 
and  sometimes  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
may  accelerate,  interrupt,  or  very  materially 
interfere  with  the  process  of  crystallization. 
Hence  the  angles  or  edges  of  crystals  may  be 
\  truncated  or  rounded ;  and  cylinders,  spheri- 
cal, lenticular,  or  agglomerated  masses  may 
be  produced,  bearing  but  a  faint  resemblance 
to  the  proper  form  of  the  salt. 
\  6.  In  order  to  obtain  regular,  large  and  well- 
shaped  crystals  of  any  salt,  a  saturated  so- 
lution should  be  made  in  distilled  water, 
and  set  by  in  a  moderately  warm  situation, 
^  where  it  may  remain  undisturbed,  so  that  the 

fluid  may  evaporate  slowly;  and  a  gradual 
deposition  of  the  saline  particles  wul  then 
take  place,  yielding  symmetrical  crystals  of  a 
larger  size  than  can  be  produced  by  any  other 
management. 

7.  The  interesting  appearance  of  certain 
crystals  and    their  relative  permanence  of 
form,  amidst  a  seeming  variety,  drew  forth  some  striking  observa- 
tions from  Dr.  Freind,  in  his  lectures  on  chemistry  at  Oxford,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

8.  **The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  figures  of  crystals  is  so 

To  what  are  modifications  of  cryatalline  fbmM  supposed  to  be  due  % 
How  ara  the  perfect  crystals  of  a  salt  to  be  obtained  ? 
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admivable,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  things  in  natiire  which  can 
entertain  the  eye  more  agreeably.  These  figures  are  sometimes 
BiBen  by  the  naked  eye,  bnt  by  the  help  of  microscopes  are  dis- 
cerned much  better.  In  common  salt  we  plainly  discover  quadri- 
lateral pyramids,  with  square  bases ;  in  sugar,  the  same  pyramids. 
Nitre.  with  oblong  and  rectangular  bases.     The 

crystals  of  vitriols  very  much  resemble  ici- 
cles, united  one  to  another  with  great  va- 
riety; among  which  lie  some  polygons, 
as  may  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye. 
J   Sal  ammoniac  very  elegantly  imitates  the 
'    branches  of  a  tree ;  and  salt  of  hartshorn 
(carbonate  of  ammonia)  looks  like  a  qui- 
ver of  arrows."     Glauber's  sal  mirabiiis, 
which  is  made  of  common  salt  and  vi- 
triol,  (sulphate   of  soda,)   exhibits    the   figure   of  both   salts. 
Nitre   appears  in   certain  prismatieal   columns,   not  much  un- 
like bundles    of  sticks;   among  which  there  are  interspersed 
some  rhomboids*   and  some  pentagons,  which   seem  to  come 
very  near  those  of  common   salt.   \JIence  Lemery  has  justly 
remarked,  that  nitre  could  not  be  purified  by  any  art  or  contrivance 
. .  whatever;  but  something  of  a  sal  gem,  or  fossil  salt,  would  stick 
to  it.)    But  salt  of  tin  outdoes  all  for  beauty,  in  which  are  lines 
like  little  needles,  which  spread  themselves  every  where  from  a 
point,  as  from  a  centre,  so  as  to  represent  a  star,  much  like  what 
Wfi  see  in  the  regulus  of  Mars,  (metallic  iron.)"f 

9.  Dr.  Freind  proceeds  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  '*  very 
peculiar  in  these  salts,  that  let  them  be  never  so  divided,  and  re- 
duced into  minute  particles,  yet  when  they  are  formed  into  crys- 
tals, they  each  of  them  reassume  their  proper  shape ;  so  that  one 
might  as  easily  divest  and  deprive  them  of  their  saltness  as  of 
their  figure."  The  intimate  relation  between  crystalline  form  and 
chemical  composition,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  this  inge- 
nious writer,  has  been  extensively  investigated  by  more  recent 
inquirers. 

10.  Among  the  facts  which  have  been  disclosed  inconsequence 
of  thei^esearches,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  is,  that 
bodies,  both  simple  and  compound,  which  are  capable  of  crystal- 
lization, appear  to  form  groups  characterized  by  similarity  of 
structure ;  so  that  one  g^'^up  may  include  several  substances,  all 
crystallizing  in  similar  square  prisms,  another  ^oup  consists  of 

What  obBervatiouB  on  crystalline  forms  were  made  by  Dr.  Freind  ? 
What  did  Lemery  remark  in  respect  to  nitre  ? 

What  important  facts  in  regard  to  similarity  of  structure  have  been  dis- 
closed by  modem  mineralogists  ? 

*  Nitre  sometimes  consists  partly  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  forms  rfaom- 
boidal  crystals;  but  nitrate  of  potash,  when  (^uite  pure,  crystallizes  in 
hexaedral  prisms,  genemlly  with  diedral  summits. 

t  Cbymical  Lectures,  by  John  Fremd,  M.D.,  1712,  pp.  144—146. 
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bodiet  forming  similar  octaedral  crystals,  and  Tarions  others,  did 
members  of  which  respectively  are  distinguished  by  peculiar 
figures^  As  an  example  of  such  a  groap  of  minerals  may  be  men* 
tioned  cafe  spar,  (Iceland  crystal,]  bitter  spar,  oarbonate  of  mag^ 
nesia  and  iron,  carbonate  of  iron,  manganese  spar,  zinc  spar,  and 
masnesia  spar,  all  crystallizing  in  rhomboedronsJ  The  discorery 
of  this  disposition  among  mineral  bodies  differently  constituted  to 
assume  a  common  form,  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  doctrine 
of  isomorphism,  already  alluded  to  io-the  Treatise  on  Chemistry.* 
The  law  of  isomorphism,  as  annoiBliced  by  Mitscherlich,  in  its  ut- 
most generality  is  as  followsjy^he  same  number -of  atoms  com- 
bined in  the  same  way  p^^pduces  the  same  crystalline  form ;  and 
the  same  crystalliiie  f^jpin  is  independent  of  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  atoms,  and  j^^determined  only  by  their  number  and  relatiye 
position.'^ 

11.  A  fe))P'"ob8eryations  may  be  added  to  explain  in  some  de- 
cree Jbe  general  principle  on  which  depends  the  association  of 
isomorphic  substances.  An  examination  of  the  group  of  rhom- 
boedral  minerals  mentioned  above,  will  demonstrate  amidst  diver- 
sity of  composition  a  similarity  of  atomic  constitution.  All  those 
bodies  of  which  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  or  crie  spar,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  isomorphic  type,  appear  to  correspond  in  the 
number  of  their  atoms  with  that  body :  thus, 

Calc  spar  consists  of  1  carb.  acid  +  1  lime 

Bitter  spar  ....  1  caib.  acid  +  1  lime  +  1  carb.  acid  + 1 
magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  and  iron  consists  of  1  carb.  acid  +  1  mag^* 
nesia  4- 1  carb.  acid-|-  1  oxide  of  iron. 

Carbonate  of  iron 1  carb.  acid  +  1  oxide 

of  iron. 

Manganese  spar      •••••••      1  carb.  acid  + 1  oxide 

of  manganese. 

Zinc  spar 1  carb.  acid  +  1  oxide 

*  01  zinc. 

Magnesia  spar 1  carb,  acid  + 1  mag- 
nesia. 

12.  In  all  the  simple  carbonates  of  the  preceding* group,  one 
atom  of  carbonic  acid  is  combined  with  one  atom  of  a  metallic  pro- 
toxide ;  and  in  th%  compound  carbonates  the  atomic  quantities  are 

What  examples  can  be  given  of  minerals  thus  resembling  each  odier  in 
Ibrm  though  diifering  in  constitution? 
What  law  of  isomorphism  is  applicable  to  these  cases? 
Illustrate  this  in  the  case  of  mineral  carbonates. 

♦  See  p.  123.  noU, 
\  ^^P-  of  Brit  Assoc,  for  1832,  p.  422.    For  a  list  of  isomorphic  bo4ioi 
by  Prof.  Miller,  «ee  the  same  volumer 
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ate  doubled^  The  ssme  correspondence  of  atomic  constitution 
seems  to  prevail  in  groups  of  more  complicated  chemical  combi- 
nation^ :Vthus  tremoUte  and  anthophyllite  are  double  silicates, 
the  composition  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Tremolite  consists  of  1  lime-|-  1  silica  +  3  magnesia +2  silica. 
Anthophyllite     .    .    1  oxide  of  iron  -f-  1  silica  +  3  magnesia  +  2 
silica. 

13.  f^nce  it  appears  that  the  only  difference  between  these 
Dodies  consists  in  the  former  containing  one  atom  of  lime,  (pro- 
toxide of  calcium,)  and  tlie  latter  one  atom  of  protoxide  of  iron ;  and 
they  both  crystallize  in  oblique  prisms.)  In  numerous  other  cases 
it  has  been  found,  that  one  oxide  or  acid,  having  the  same 
atomic  constitution  with  another  oxide  or  acid,  may  replace  it^ 
or  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  composition  of  minerals,  giving  rise 
to  similar  crystalline  forms ;  and  thus  groups  are  produced,  each 
composed  of  two  or  more  bodies  corresponding  ia  the  numbers  of 
their  atoms,  and  in  crystalline  form.  ^• 

14.  There  is  an  inferior  degree  of  analogy  of  form  observable 
among  minerals,  which  probably  arises,  as  in  the  cases  already 
notie^,  from  the  atomic  constitution  of  bodies.  Certain  crystal- 
line compounds  are  found  to  differ  among  themselves  merely  in 
the  angular  measurements  of  their  crystals.  Thus  sulphate  of  ba- 
rytes,  sulphate  of  lead,  carbonate  of  lead,  and  some  others,  form 
right  rhombic  prisms ;  but  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombic  prism 
of  sulphate  of  barytes  measure  101^  42';  those  of  sulphate  of 
lead  103°  42';  and  those  of  carbonate  of  lead  117°  18'.*  Hence 
groups  of  bodies  thus  related  are  said  to  be  plesiomorphoua  ;|  and 
3ie  term  homoiomorpkouaX  has  been  eul opted  to  distinguish  groups 
of  crystalline  substances  differing  more  widely  in  their  angles. 

.  15.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  while  differently  constituted 
compounds  may  agree  in  crystalline  form,  there  are  bodies,  both 
simple  and  compound,  which  are  capable  of  existing  under  two 
forms,  which  are  incompatible  or  not  derivable  from  one  common 

How  18  the  composition  of  compound  carbonates  seen  to  be  analogous  to 
that  of  simple  ones  ? 

How  is  tremolite  shown  to  be  isomorphic  with  anthophyllite  ? 

What  substitution  of  an  ingredient  is  often  found  consistent  with  the 
preservation  of  a  crystalline  form? 

In  what  circumstances  are  crystals,  otherwise  similar,  found  to  vary  from 
each  other?. 

What  is  the  measure  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  sulphate  of  barytes? — of 
lead?    What  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  ? 

What  term  expresses  the  relation  of  crystals  of  which  the  angles  are 
nearly  the  same  ? 

What  terra  applies  to  those  which  having  forms  generally  alike  di^r 
greatly  in  the  angle8% 

*  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1832,  p.  438. 

t  From  the  Greek  HXijato;,  nearly  alike,  and  Mop<pii,fomu 

t  From  the  Greek  "O/iofoj,  ainUhr,  and  Mop^iy. 
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form.  ^  Sulphur  is  found  cryfltalliced  in  octaedrons  with  ihoftiHe 
bases,  and  also  in  rhombic  prisms;  Pare  carbon  occurs  in  nature 
in  two  states,  constituting  the  diamond  and  graphite  ;7thejbrmer 
exhibitinflr  regular  octaedral  crystals,  and  the  latter  crystallizing  in 
hexaedral  plates,  striated  parallel  to  some  of  their  sides.'  Sulphur 
and  carbon  thus  display  a  duplicity  of  form,  a  property  in  these 
and  other  bodies  denot^  by  the  term  dimorphiam^* 

16.  The  phenomena  of  j>lesiomorphism,  homoiomorphism,  and 
dimorphism,  which  have  all  an  obvious  relation  to  isomorphism, 
indicate  the  necessity  of  further  researches  to  elucidate  the  nature 
and  causes  of  these  appearances,  which  may  probably  lead  to 
very  curious  and  interesting  discoveries. 

17.  The  modifications  and  seeming  anomalies  of  form  which 
pften  occur  in  crystallized  bodies  take  place  under  certain  lawsf 
the  deviation  from  the  usual  figure  of  the  crystal  depending  on 
addition  or  subtraction  of  parts  necessary  to  make  up  the  regular 
solid,  or  priraaty  form  of  a  mineral,  in  any  given  case.  Vifhat  the 
varieties  of  form  in  crystals  of  the  same  mineral  may  be  refi^rred 
to  truncations  of  an  invariable  primary  nucleus,  was  an  opinion 
that  appears  to  have  been  started  ^  by  the  French  mineralogist, 
Rome  de  Lisle;  the  idea  also  occured  to  Gahn,  professor  of 
mineralogy  at  Upsal,;who  having  broken  a  piece  of  the  dogtooth 
calcareous  spar,  observed  that  it  was  throughout  composed  of 
rhomboidal  crystals ;  and  hence  Professor  Bergmann  was  led  to 
conjecture  that  in  all  crystallized  bodies  there  must  exist  a 
primary  nucleus. 

18.  -The  inquiry  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Abbe  Haiiy,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  his  attention  drawn  to  it  by  an  accident  in  itself 
somewhat  awkward  and  perplexing. \^  A  person  of  fortune  who 
had  collected  a  cabinet  of  minerals  as  expensive  curiosities,  was 
showing  them  to  M.  Haiiy;  and,  handing  to  him  one  very  beau- 
tiful crystalline  specimen  that  he  might  inspect  it  more  readily, 
the  stone  slipped  from  the  hand  of  the  visiter,  and  falling  on 
a  marble  pavement,  was  split  in  several  pieces,  which  the  owner 
regarding  as  worthless,  while  courteously  accepting  the  apologies 
of  the  chagrined  philosopher,  ordered  a  sel'vant  to  take  up  and 
throw  away.  M.  Haiiy  struck  with  the  brilliance  of  the  smooth 
surfaces  of  the  fractured  parts  begged  to  be  allowed  to  inspect 
them,  and  took  them  home  to  examine  the  structure  of  the  mineral 
more  at  leisure.  He  found  that  it  was  susceptible  of  cleavage 
only  in  particular  directions,  and  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  having 
made  corresponding  observations  on  other  crystallized  substances, 
he  was  at  length  enabled  to  reduce  to  a  regular  system  the  l»ws 

To  what  is  the  term  dimorphism  applied  ? 
■>  By  whom  was  the  idea  of  primitive  crystalline  forms  first  advanced  ? 

What  circumstance  is  saia  to  have  led  Haiiy  to  the  investigation  of 
primitive  nuclei  ? 

On  what  plan  did  he  proceed  to  form  his  system  of  mineralogy  ? 

*  From  the  Greek  ^^Cs,  twice,  (in  pomp.  <r  omitted*)  and  Mop0>^. 
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No.1. 


No.  2. 


of  mstallisuitloBi  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  whkh  crystals 
are  deduced  in  their  several  varieties  from  a  primitive  nucleos.  ) 

.19.n'he  relations  between  the  different  modincations  of  form  in 
a  mineral  may  be  exemplified  by  taking  a  crystal  of  the  flaor  spar 
in  one  of  the  simplest  of  its  natural  forms,  the  cube,  exhibited  in 
the  margin.  Now  it  will  be  found  on  trial  that  the 
solid  angles.  A,  B,  G,  D^^&c.,  may  all  be  removed 
t  by  a  knife  with  proper  pressure,  and  thus  the  eight 
angles  may  be  replaced  by  brilliant,  fiat,  triangular 
Jg  surfaces,  as  in  the  next  marginal  figure,  No.  2.  Tlie 
solid  will  then  consist  of  fourteen  sides  instead  of 
six ;  and  each  of  the  triangular  sides  may  be  ejilargeShat 

©the  expense  of  the  square  sides,  by  continuing  the 
cleavage  of  increasing  triangular  planes,  so  as  to  forooA  ^ 
the  succeeding  figure,  No.  3.  * 

20.  At  length,  pursuing  the  separation  of  the  crystal 
strata  in  the  same  direction,  will  be  produced  the  re- 
No.  3.     raaining  figures,  Nos.  4  and  5,  in  the  last  of  which  no 
part  of  the  original  cube  remains,  every  angle  having 
I  been  cut  away  so  as  to  form  eight  new  faces,  constl- 
jtnting(an  octaedron,  which  is  the  primary  form  of  the 
I  fiaor  spar.  \ 

21.  A  crystal  of  common  salt,  exhibiting  the  same 
No.  4.  cubic  form  with  the  fiuor  spar,  differs  from  it  in  structure, 
for  its  angles  cannot  be  separated  so  as  to  leave  a  shiooth 
\  surface ;  and  the  crystal  will  admit  of  cleavage  or  sub* 
^3^    division  only  in  layers  parallel  to  either  or  all  its  sides ; 
No.  6.   so  that  a  large  cube  can  be  separated  into  a  number  of 
yT\  small  ones,  but  not  reduced  by  cleavage  to  any  other  form  |     ' 
C/,-^  hence  the  cube  is  the  primitive  form  or  nucleus  of  the 
N\]x    crystal  of  common  or  sea  8alt.V.In  the  same  manner,  pon- 
derous spar,  or  sulphate  of  barytes,  can  be  divided  with  regu- 
larity only  so  as  to  form  right  rhombic  prisms^  and  selenite,  sul- 
phate of  lime,  into  right  prisms:  these  therefore  are  the  nuclei, 
or  primitive  forms  of  their  respective  crystals. 

22.  As  the  primitive  nuclei  of  crystals  may  be  developed  by 
dissection,  so  it  may  be  ingeniously  shown  how  the  varieties  of 
crystals  may  be  derived  uom  the  superposition  of  lamina  on 
parallel  surfaces,  diminishing  regularly  in  extent,  so  as  at 
length  to  form  the  summit  of  a  solid  angle,  or  the  edge  of  a  line 
joining  two  angles,  dft  is  in  this  manner  that  Hatiy,  attributing  to 
every  crystallizable  substance  a  primitive  or  simple  form,  ascer- 
tained by  division  as  before  stated,  or  else  inferred  from  a  compari- 

In  what  manner  may  the  cube  of  fluor  spar  be  first  varied  by  cleavage  7 

To  what  form  will  it  be  ultimately  brought? 

How  does  the  crystal  of  chloride  of  sodium  difier  from  that  of  fluoride 
of  calcium  in  regard  to  the  cleavage  of  its  angles  ? 

To  what  primitive  form  is  the  crjrstalofpondeioos  spar  capable  of  being 
reduced  ?  To  whom  is  the  doctrine  of  increments  and  decrements  in  crys- 
tals to  be  ascribed  t 

2B 
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son  with  others  already  known,  proceeds  to  derive,  from  his  doe^ 
trine  of  increments  and  deerements,  the  various  secondary  forms 
that  may  be  observed  in  different  specimens  of  any  given  mineral./ 

23.  According  to  the  systeqa  of  Hauy,Vn  crystals  are  derived 
from  five  or  six  primitive  forms.)  These  are,  (1.)  ttie  parallelepiped, 
including  the  cube,  rhomboid,  and  all  their  varieties';  (2.)  the 
tetraedrou;  (3.)  the  octaedron ;  (4.)  the  hexaedral  prism;  (5.) 
the  rhomboidal  dodecaedron ;  to  which  may  be  added,  (6.)  the 
dodec^edron,  with  isosceles  triangular  faces. .) 

24.  All  solids  having  six  sides,  whose  respective  bounding 
lines  taken  in  pairs  are  parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  opposite 
sides  also  equal  and  parallel,  forming  so  many  parallelograms,  are 
termed  parallelopipeds^    Such  an  arrangement  of  surfaces  must 

0'  ftbyiously  admit  of  some  variety;  and  thus  it  may  be  perceived 
that  the  parallelopiped  will  include  the  cube,  the  square  prism,  the 
rhomboid,  the  right  rhombic  prism,  and  the  oblique  rhombic 
prism.        A-- 

y        y]  »  25.  The  ctt&c,   as  appears  in  the  margin,  has  six 
square  sides,  all  equal,  uke  common  dice ;  its  proportions 
^  being  invariable,  y 

26.  ^When  a  body  is  terminated  by  four  equal  oblong 
parallelograms  laterally,  and  two  square  parallelograms  at 
the  ends,  it  is  called  a  square  prisms 


f^'. 


27.  VXhe  rhomboid  has  its  opposite  sides  equal  and 
I  parallel,  but  none  of  them  are  square,  each  having  two 
obtuse  and  two  acute  angles,  instead  of  four  right  an* 
\l^  gles,  like  the  cube. 

28.  There  are  many  varieties  of  rhomboids  characterized  by 
the  relative  diversities  of  their  corresponding  angles ;  some 
rhomboids-  differing  so  little  from  the  perfect  cube  that 
their  real  nature  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  measure- 
ment of  their  angles,  others  bearing  but  a  very  distant 
resemblance  to  it,  as  in  the  miarginal  figure,  representing 
a  very  oblique  rhomboid, 
29.'  The  right  rhombic  prism  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  square  prism  that  the  rhomboid  does  to  the  cube.  In 
the  square  prism  the  angles  are  all  equal,  and  are  right 
angles ;  but  in  the  right  rhombic  prism  the  sides  or  lateral 
planes,  meet  alternately  at  angles  greater  or  less  than  9Q 
degrees ;  but  the  terminal  planes,  or  those  at  the  extremities  of 
the  prism,  form  by  their  junction  right  angles." 


0\ 


To  how  many  and  what  simple  forms  did  Haiiy  reduce  all  erystals  f 

What  is  a  parallelopiped  ? 

Ilow  many  varieties  does  it  admit  ? 

How  does  the  rhomboid  differ  from  the  cubel'    • 

What  is  an  oblique  rhomboid  ? 

How  is  the  right  rhombic  prism  formed  ? 
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vSp.  The  oblique  rhombic  prism  differs  from  the  preceding 
figure  in  the  position  of  its  terminal  planes,  which  do  not 
form  right  angles  with  the  lateral  planes,  hut  are  placed 
obliquely,  so  that  the  terminal  and  lateral  planes  meet  at 
obtuse  and  acute  angles  alternately.' 


31.  The  tetraedron  is  the  simplest  of  all  regular  figures 
having  plane  surfaces.  It  is  a  solid,  included  within  four 
triangular  planes,  equal  and  similar,  each  of  the  three 
sides  being  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Some  notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  octaedron,  as  the 
figure  produced  by  the  truncation  of  the  solid  angles  of  a  cube. 
There  are  varieties,  however,  of  this  figure,  arising  from  those  of 
the  eight  planes,  by  which  it  is  terminated. 

32.  The  regular  octaedron  has  all  its  planes  equal  and 
.  similar  triangles,  each  of  their  three  sides  being  of  the 

same  length.  All  Ifties  drawn  through  its  centre  from 
either  angle  to  that  opposite  to  it  will  be  of  equal  length, 
or  in  other  words  it  has  three  equal  axes.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  all  octaedrons,  some  having  one  axis  longer  and 
some  shorter  than  the  other  two. 

^s^^^  33.  The  obtuse  octaedron  differs  from  the  former  in 

^^w^^\^  having  the  line  which  forms  the  base  of  its  triangular 

^i;;^^- — "^^  sides  longer  than  those  which  meet  at  the  apex,  so 

^'^^     that  what  may  be  termed  its  principal  axis  is  shorter 

than  its  other  axes. 

»         34.  The  acute  octaedron  will  be  perceived  at  once  to  be 

A   exactly  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing,  its  base  line  bein? 

//  \  shorter  than  those  which  form  the  apex,  and  its  princips^ 

vry  axis  longer  than  the  others.  These  forms  will  obviously  ad- 

>\/  mit  of^  several  modifications,  the  nature  of  which  may  be 

^     comprehended  without  difiiculty  from  what  has  been  already 

stated.    •  •    • 

35.  The  hexaedral  prism  derives  its  name  from  the 
number  of  its  sides,  which  are  similar  parallelograms, 
not  square,  but  oblong.  They  are  six  in  number,  and  are 

"  called  lateral  planes,  and  as  they  meet  the  terminal  planes, 
the  latter  are  hexaedral  and  hexagonal ;  that  is,  they  have  six  edges 
and  six  angles.   The  terminal  planes  are  parallel  with  each  other. 

36.  The  rhomboidal  dodecaedron,  as  its  name  implies, 
has  twelve  sides.     These  are  all  of  similar  form,  each 

^plane  being  a  rhomb,  of  which  the  four  bounding  lines 
are  of  the  same  length,  and  the  opposite  lines  are  parallel, 
forming  two  acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  in  each  plane. 

How  is  the  oblique  rhombic  prism  formed*"? 

What  peculiar  character  does  the  tetraedron  possess  compared  with  other 
figures ?    What  is  a  regular  octaedron  ? — an  obtuse  octaedron  ? 
How  does  the  acute  differ  from  the  two  other  forms  of  octaedron? 
How  many  sorts  of  planes  belong  to  prisms  ? 

What  are  the  plane  figures  constituting  the  bases  of  hexaedral  prisms? 
What  is  the  plane  figure  of  each  side  in  the  rhomboidal  dodecaedron  ? 
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This  figure  is  snseeptible  of  numerous  modifications,  by  the  trunca- 
tion  of  edges  or  A^le«* 

37.  Tne  dodeeaedron  with  iwscdea  triangular  faces  is  a 
figure  having  twelve  equal  triangular  sides,  differing 

,  from  the  octaedron  in  the  number  of  its  sides,  and  like 
that  figure,  admitting  of  modifications,  according  to  the 
length  of  its  principal  axis. 

38.  The  connexion  of  one  form  with  another,  or  the 
transition  from  one  to  another,  has  been  exemplified  in  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  octaedron  from  the  cubic  crystal  of  fluor  spar.  (See 
p.  ^Q.)  The  following  figures  will  serve  in  like  manner  to  show 
what  modifications  are  produced  by  the  truncation  of  the  angles 
and  edges  of  an  octaedron : 

A  B  C 


39.  In  fig.  A,  the  angles  only  of  the  octaedron  are  truncated,  in 
fiff.  B,  the  edges  only,  and  in  fig.  C,  both  the  angles  and  the  edges. 
If  we  suppose  the  division  of  an  octaedral  crystal  to  be  continued 
in  the  direction  of  the  planes  formed  by  the  truncation  of  the 
edges,  fig.  B,  in  which  the  triangular  planes  of  the  truncated 
octaedron  are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  hexangulai 
planes,  a  modification  will  be  produced,  exhibiting  an  increase  of 
the  hexangular  planes,  and  reduction  of  the  triangular  ones,  each 
however  retaining  its  characteristic  shape. 

40.  By  pursuing  the  division  in  the  same  direction,  the  original 
planes  may  be  entirely  removed,  the  triangular  faces  disappearing, 
and  the  hexangular  ones  being  changed  into  rhomboedral  surfaces. 
Such  a  series  of  modifications  may  be  observed  in  the  fluor  spar, 
and  more  commonly  in  the  red  oxide  of  copper,  serving  to  show 
how  the  rhomboedral  dodecaedron  may  result  from  the  replace- 
ment of  the  edges  of  the  octaedron.  But  in  neither  of  these 
minerals  can  the  rhomboedral  dodecaedron  be  obtained  by  cleavage 
from  the  truncated  octaedron ;  for  the  laminae  of  the  crystal  of  fiuor, 
or  red  oxide  of  copper,  admit  of  separation  only  in  directions 

'  parallel  with  the  planes  of  the  octaedron,  that  being  the  primitive 
form  or  nucleus  of  the  crystals  of  the  mineral  in  question. 

41.  In  this  transition  from  one  form  to  another  in  the  construction 
of  crystals,  it  seems  as  if  nature  in  the  generation  of  each  crystal 
assumed  a  central  nucleus^regular  and  constant  in  each  species 

In  what  three  modes  may  the  simple  octaedron  be  varied  by  truncation  ? 
To  what  form  would  continued  cleavage  along  the  edges  only  eventu- 
allvlead?  «»  &  ©  j 

fo  what  minerals  do  we  find  a  form  similar  to  what  this  process  would 
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MSpectively,  and  on  the  several  faces  of  that  nucleus  applied  suc- 
cessive laminae,  all  parallel  and  similar  to  each  other,  but  diminish- 
ing regularly  in  extent,  so  as  at  length  to  terminate  in  a  point 
forming  the  summit  of  a  solid  angle^  or  in  a  line  forming  the  edge 
of  the  new  crystal. 

42.  Thus  from  a  cubic  nucleus,  the  formation  of  a  rhomboidal 
dodecaedron  may  be  supposed  to  take  place,  by  the  addition  of 
successive  laminae  on  each  face  of  the  cube,  which  having  a  height 
denoted  by  1,  decrease  gradually  on  their  borders  by  a  quantity 
also  denoted  by  1.  So  likewise  a  solid  of  twenty-four  faces  may 
be  congeived  to  be  formed  from  a  cube  by  the  application  of 
laminffi,  the  thickness  of  which  is  denoted  by  1,  and  the  successive 
lateral  decrements  by  2,  by  3,  or  any  higher  number,  according  as 
the  pyramid  is  more  or  less  elevated  or  depressed. 

43.  An  octaedron  may  in  like  manner  be  formed  from  a  cubic 
nucleus  by  the  successive  application  of  laminae  having  angular 
decrements ;  and  by  irregular,  intermediate,  or  combined  decre- 
ments, a  vast  variety  of  secondary  forms  may  be  produced  from  a 
very  limited  number  of  primitive  nuclei.  Hence  in  general,  when 
the  form  of  the  nucleus  of  a  mineral  has  been  ascertained,  nothing, 
is  more  easy  than  to  determine  in  what  manner  laminae  must  be 
applied,  and  the  law  according  to  which  they  ought  to  decrease, 
in  order  to  produce  any  given  form. of  a  crystal,  the  angles  of 
which  have  been  previously  measured. 

44.  **  But  however  ingenious  this  method  of  accounting  for  the 
diversity  of  crystals  of  the  same  substance  may  appear,  and  im- 
portant as  were  the  discoveries  of  the  learned  author,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  hypothesis  which  may 
assist  us  in  our  researches.  Indeed  it  is  not  probable  that  nature 
should  commence  by  the  formation  of  the  primitive  crystal,  in  order 
to  apply  to  it  decremental  laminae.  The  bare  inspection  of  crystals, 
which  are  often  exceedingly  small,  and  yet  Jjiighly  complicated, 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  announce  that  all  the  forms  have  been 
produced  by  a  single  effort,  (produites  d^un  seuljet ,-)  while  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  large  crystals  are  only 
regular  assemblages  of  very  small  ones,  often  similar  to  the  large 
crystals  which  they  form,  and  sometimes  different  from  them."* 

45.  "  These  observations  prove  clearly,  that,  in  genera],  crystalli- 
zation does  not  take  place  in  nature  according  to  the  supposition 
adopted  in  the  theory  which  has  been  given,  but  that  the  different 
crystals  result  rather  from  the  sudden  arrangement  of  the  regular 
inoleeules  among  themselves,  in  the  act  of  spontaneous  solidifica- 
tion.   For  in  studying  the  manner  in  i^hich  certain  particles  infi- 

How  may  a  rhomboidal  dodecaedron  be  conceived  to  result  from  a  cubic 
ffucleus  ? 

How  may  the  solid  of  twenty-four  faces  be  derived  from  the  same  origi- 
nal form  f 

To  what  objection  is  the  theory  of  Hauy  shown  to  be  liable  ? 

*  Beudant  Traits  Element,  de  Physique,  p.  85. 
^b2 
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nitely  [indefinitely]  minute,  of  a  determinate  form,  may  eombine 
together,  according  to  the  number  and  the  position  of  their  faces, 
we  may  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  different  polyedral  figures  to 
which  they  giire  rise  depend  on  the  number  in  which  their  are  at- 
tracted togrether  at  the  moment  of  crystallization.  Tdus,  for 
example,  it  may  be  comprehended  that  cubic  particles  can  only 
form  complete  cubes  in  those  eases  in  which  these  molecules  unite 
together  in  cubic  numbers,  as  8,  27,  64,  125,  &c. 

46.  With  a  little  attention,  we  perceive,  likewise,  that  regular 
octaedrons  can  only  be  formed  when  cubic  molecules  combine  in 
one  of  the  numbers  of  the  series  7,  25,  63,  129,  &c.  Surther, 
dodecaedrons  with  rhombic  planes  will  be  produced  when  the 
molecules  are  attracted  together,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  series 
33,  185,  555,  &c.'** 

47*  These  speculations  might  be  pursued  further,  and  it  might  be 
shown  how  other  form*  might  be  derived  from  cubic  particles ;  but 
some  figures  would  require  for  their  production  very  extenslTe  and 
complicated  series  of  numbers  of  molecules ;  and  hence  this  theory 
is  objectionable,  as  wanting  that  simplicity  usually  observable  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  lliere  is  more  probability  in  the  hypothesis 
io^eniously  ]>roposed  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  considfered  the 
primitive  particles  as  spheres,  which,  by  mutual  attraction,  assume 
that  arrangement  which  brings  them  as  near  as  possible  to  each 
other. 

48.  When  a  number  of  similar  balls  are  pressed  together  in  the 
same  plane,  they  form  an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  if,  when  thus 
arranged,  they  were  cemented  together,  and  the  mass  afterwards 
broken  asunder,  the  lines  in  which  separation  would  most  readily 
take  place,  would  form  with  each  other  angles  of  60  degrees.  A 
single  ball  placed  any  where  upon  such  a  stratum  would  touch 
three  of  the  lower  balls,  and  planes  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
figure  thus  formed  would  include  a  regular  tetraedron.  A  square 
of  four  balls,  with  a  single  ball  on  the  centre  of  each  surface  would 
constitute  an  octaedron ;  and  on  applying  two  other  balls  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  octaedron,  the  group  would  represent  an  acute 
rhomboid.  The  construction  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  figures 
which  occur  among  cnrstals  might  be  readily  explained,  by  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  oblate  and  oblong  spheroidal  molecules, 
as  well  as  those  of  a  globular  figure. f 

49.  Crystals  may  not  only  differ  one  from  another,  as  a  rhombic 
prism  from  an  octaedron  or  a  dodecaedron,  but  one  rhombic  prism 
may  differ  from  another ;  for,  since  the  rhomb  is  characterized  by 
having  one  of  its  adjacent,  angles  smaller  than  a  right  angle  and 

To  what  cifcumstance  may  we  attribute  the  diflferent  forms  of  crystals 
supposing  the  ultimate  particles  all  alike  ? 

What  hypothesis  did  Dr.  Wollaston  propose  for  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion respecting  crystalline  forms  ? 

*  Beudant  Trait^  EWment.  de  Physique,  p.  86. 

t  Brande's  Matnual  of  Gfhcnrittry,  9A  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  16. 
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die  other  larger*  it  ttxist  be  manifest  that  the  one  may  ck>fi8i(it  of 
almost  any  number  of  degrees  less  than  90,  and  the  other  of  any 
number  below  180,  which  sum,  however,  must,  be  the  amount  of 
the  two  angles  taken  together.  For  the  four  angles  of  the  crystal 
collectively,  will  be  equal  to  four  right  angles,  i.  e.,  90  X  4  =&  360, 
or  the  number  of  degrees  of  a  circle  by  which  angles  are  measured. 

50.  Thus  the  primitive  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  calcareous  spar, 
is  a  rhomboid  whose  faces  are  inclined  at  angles  of  105°  5',  and  74^ 
5',  both  together  making  180°.  Tourmaline  has  for  its  primitive 
crystal  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  the  angle  of  which  is  113°  lO',  and  in 
like  manner  other  minerals  have  their  peculiar  and  constant  forms, 
the  precise  nature  of  which  can  alone,  in  many  cases,  be  ascertained 
by  measuring  the  angles  of  the  crystal.* 

51.  Instruments  for  this  purpose,  called  goniometers,  are  chiefly 
of  two  kinds,  the  common  and  the  reflective  goniometer.  The  first 
and  simplest  of  these  instruments  consists  ota  protractor,  or  semi- 
circular scale,  graduated  from  0  to  180,  with  a  small  pair  of  com- 
passes applied  to  it,  destined  to  receive  the  crystal  whose  angles 
are  to  be  measnred. 

59.  One  arm  of  the  com- 
passes, F  G,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  forms  the  diameter  of 
the  semicircular  arc,  and  the 
other  arm,  A  B,  the  radius 
Of  that  arc,  and  this  last  being 
moveable  on  the  pivot  m,  the 
two  arms  may  be  made  to 
J  form  any  given  angle  with 
®  each  other.  The  transverse 
arm  is  grooved  or  Slit  from  n 
tor,  except  at  A;,  where  there 
is  a  little^  cross  piece  to 
strengthen  it.  By  means  of 
this  slit,  and  the  two  pins  m 
and  n,  this  arm  may  be  slid  across  the  diameter  of  the  arc,  passing 

How  may  crystals  having  a  general  resemblance  be  found  to  diflfert 

What  is  the  primitive  form  of  carbonate  of  lime  ?— of  the  tounnaline  ? 

By  what  instrdments  are  the  angles  of  crystals  measured  ? 

What  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  goniometer? 

Who  firnt  discovered  the  constancy  of  angles  in  crystals?  (See  note.) 

Describe  the  common  goniometer? 

*  Rome  de  TMe  first  called  the  attention  of  mineralogists  to  the  remark- 
able fact,  '*  that  notwithstanding  the  irregular  and  changeable  enlarge- 
ments of  certain  faces,  and  the  indistinct  formation  of  thd"edges  between 
these  faces,  the  angle  at  which  they  meet  always  remains  constant.  This 
peculiarity  afibrds  one  of  the  most  distinctive  characters  which  minerals 
possess ;  one  by  which  the  mineralogist  is  frequently  led  immediately  to 
the  determination  of  a  species,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  evidently  or  ex^ 
treme  importance  he  should  ascertain  with  precision.'' — Manual  of  Mine^ 
ralogy^  ecmprehending  the  more  Recent  Diecoveriee  in  the  Mncral  Kingdcm, 
By  Robert  Allan,  r.R.8.£.,M.aS.    1834.    p.  16. 
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through  the  points  zero  and  ISO''.  The  pin  V»  passes  through  a 
hrass  knob  behind  the  arm  F  G,  which  is  attached  to  the  semi- 
circle at  N,  and  by  the  bar  O.  The  arm  A  B  has  a  groove  from 
C  to  B,  by  means  of  which,  when  necessary,  that  arm  may  be 
shortened,  by  sliding  it  upwards, 

53.  In  order  to  use  this  instrument,  it  is  merely  requisite  to 
place  the  crystal  toi>e  measured  between  the  compasses,^e  arms 
of  which  being  brought  in  exact  contact  with  the  planes  forming 
the  angle  required,  and  the  arm  A  B  applied  to  the  protractor,  the 
value  of  the  angle  may  be  read  off  at  the  fiducial  edge  z  s. 

64.  Though  this  instrument  is  serviceable  to  ascertain  to  a  given 
extent  the  angles  of  crystals,  it  is  far  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the 
reflective  goniometer,  invented  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  the  use  of  which, 
however,  requires  more  skill  and  attention  in  the  experimenter. 
For  an  account  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  method  of  employing  it, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  those  who  have  treated 
the  subject  of  crystallometry  more  fully  than  is  consistent  with 
the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined.* 

55.  Amonff  the  latest  and  most  important  improvements  in  crys- 
tallographical  mineralogy,  is  the  introduction  of  crystallometrical 
systems :  as  the  tesseral ;  the  tetragonal,  or  square  pyramid  of 
Mohs  ;  the  rhombic,  or  oblong  pyramidal,  or  prismatic  of  Mohs  ; 
the  rhomboedral  of  Mohs,  or  hexagonal  of  Naumann;  and 
the  monokllnoedral,  diklinoedral,  and  triklinoedral  of  the  last 
mentioned  writer.  Some  notion  may  perhaps  be  formed  of  the 
nature  of  these  distinctions  from  the  following  representation : 

56.  "  If  we  conceive  a  square  steeple  with  all  the  four  sides  of 
the  walls  and  roof  exactly  alike,  so  that  every  slope  and  face  which 
occurs  on  one  side  occurs  similarly  on  the  other  three,  we  have 
before  us  a  form  belonging  to  the  square  pyramidal  system.  If,  in- 
stead of  this,  we  imagine  a  house  of  which  the  two  ends  are  like 
each  other,  and  the  two  sides  also  precisely  like  each  other,  but 
different  from  the  former,  this  will  belong  to  the  oblong  prismatic 
or  rhombic  system.  If  again  we  conceive  a  triangular  pillar,  as  an 
ancient  tripod,  its  three  sides  being  similarly  cut  and  ornamented, 
this  will  belong  to  the  rhomboedral  system.f  In  fact,  its  three 
faces  may  be  terminated  by  slopes,  which  may  meet  and  form  an 
apex,  resembling  in  all  respects  the  apex  of  a  rhomboedron.  And 
it  each  of  its  three  faces  be  formed  into  an  edge,  by  planes  sloping 
to  the  rig^ht  and  left,  the  form  may  be  thus  converted  into  a  six* 
sided  pillar  with  no  loss  of  its  regularity. 

On  what  principle  does  the  goniometer  of  Wollaston  operate  ? 
What  constitutes  the  latest  improvement  in  crystallography  ? 
Illustrate  the  views  of  Naumann  on  this  subject  ? 

♦  A  description  of  Dr.  Wollaston*s  goniometer,  with  the  mode  of  using 
t%  illustrated  by  a  diagram,  will  be  found  in  Brande's  Manuel  of  Chemis- 
tij,  vol.  I.  pp  10—13;  or  in  Mrs.  Lowry's  Conversations  on  Mineraloffv. 

♦  T^k         ^  pp*  *^^ — ^^' 

->rkm  llJ'*li°!u  '^^l^^'l rhomoic  systems  are  quite  distinct  A  rhombic 
->nsm  Jus  ito  base  m  rhomb ;  a  rhomboedron  has  aU  iu  tides  equal  rhombs. 
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57.  "  If  we  conceive  the  form  of  the  house  of  which  we  spoke^ 
38  representing  the  nrismatic  system,  to  be  made  less  reffnlar,  by 
sloping*  its  end  walls  in  the  direction  of  one  end,  we  nave  the 
monoklinoedral  system,  and  if  the  side  walls  slope  also,  we  may 
have  thus  the  diklinoedral  and  triklinoedral  forms. 

"The  tesseral  or  tessular  system  includes  the  forms  which 
are  derived  from  the  regular  solids  of  geometry,  the  cube,  the 
octaedrou,  the  dodecaedron. 

58.  ''  This  distinction  of  different  kiilds  of  forms  is  one  founded 
on  the  most  general  relation  of  their  parts,  and  regulated  by  the 
degree  and  kind  of  their  symmetry.  The  claim  of  priority  in  in- 
trc^ucing  this  classification  of  forms  has  been  a  subject  ofcontro* 
versy  between  Prof.  Mohs  and  Prof.  Weiss.  However  this 
question  may  be  decided,  the  merit  of  this  valuable  sim|)lificatioB 
rests  between  them ;  and  all  must  allow  the  propriety  with  which 
Prof.  Nanmann,  of  Freiberg,  the  author  of  the  best  recent  system 
of  crystallography,  has  dedicated  his  work  *'  to  Moha  and  WeuBf  the 
Coryphsei  of  German  CrystaUographera,*^* 


Explain  the  terms  monoklinoedral  and  diklinoedral  ? 
To  what  two  philosopfa 
cryfltallometrical  systems 


To  what  two  philosophers  are  we  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
i  systems  ? 


*  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc.  1833,  pp.  326,  329.  For  a  further  explanation 
of  the  crystallographic  syitem  of  Prof  Mohs,  see  Allan's  Manual  of  Mine- 
ralogy, Introd.,  pp.  18, 19. 


Works  relating  to  the  department  of  Cryatdllography* 

Turner's  Chemistry.     Phila.  edition,    pp.  434 — 433. 

Webster's  Manual  of  Chemistry  on  the  basis  of  Brando's.  1  vol. 
8vo.   p.  9. 

Gorham's  Chemistry.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  8 — 31;  with  a  plate 
illustrating  the  hypotheses  of  Wollaston  and  Daniell. 

Rome  Delisle  Crystallographi6.    3  vols.  12  mo.     1783. 

Huay  Crystallographie.  2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  an  astlaof  84  plates, 
illustrating  his  views  both  synthetically  and  analytically. 

Bonrnon  Traite  de  Mineralogie.    3  vols.  8vo. 
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GEOLOGY. 

1.  GiOLOoT  is  a  science  exclusively  of  modern  origin,  pr«* 
senting  to  our  notice  a  series  of  facts  and  deductions  resulting 
from  researches  almost  entirely  of  a  recent  date.  It  relates  to 
bodies,  multitades  of  which  must  necessarily  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  many  of  whose 
properties  have  been  frequently  and  closely  investigated ;  but  it 
u  the  peculiar  purpose  of  this  branch  of  philosophy  to  develope 
the  relations  of  natural  substances  as  contributing  to  form  the  ter- 
restrial globe ;  and  hence  the  interest  or  importance  of  any  given 
object,  as  a  block  of  granite  or  marble,  a  nodule  of  flint,  a  petri- 
fied shell,  a  fragment  of  fossil  bone,  or  an^y  other  natural  produc- 
tion, is  not  decided  on  by  the  geologist  with  reference  to  its 
chemical  composition  or  peculiar  structure,  simply  considered ; 
but  chiefly  according  to  the  indications  it  may  afford  concerning 
the  mode  of  its  derivation,  and  the  situation  it  originally  occupied, 
as  composing  a  part  of  the  crust  or  exterior  of  the  earth. 

9.  The  proper  object  and  design  of  geology,  therefore,  must  be 
the  study  of  the  general  structure  of  what  majr  be  termed  the  shell 
of  the  terrestrial  globe ;  for  though  speculations  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  internal  strata,  or  even  the  nucleus  of  the  mass,  are 
not  wholly  inadmissible,  yet  they  must  ever  be  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importancd^,  and  should  be  no  further  pursued  than  they 
are  warranted  by  those  facts  and  appearances  which  come  imme« 
diately  under  our  observation.  This  consideration,  however,  was 
entirely  lost  sight  of  by  those  earlier  writers,  who  either  inciden1>- 
ally  or  professedly  treated  of  the  structure  of  the  earth.  It  would 
be  profitless  labour  to  pursue  at  length  the  reveries  of  a  host  of 
bold  theorists,  who  sprung  up  between  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe  and  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  and  whose 
systems  of  cosmogony,  as  they  vainly  styled  them,  have  by  more 
sober  inquirers  been  justly  stigmatized  as  romances,  indebted  for 
their  existence  to  the  prolific  powers  of  imagination. 

S.  But  while  so  many  philosophers  were  busily  employed  in 
endeavouring  to  erect  systems  of  cosmogony  on  the  basis  of  their 
own  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mineral  bodies, 
or  drew  their  ephemeral  theories  solely  from  imagination,  there 
were  some  who  more  wisely  applied  themselves  to  the  observa- 

To  what  era  in  philosopher  does  the  science  of  geology  pertain  f 

What  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  science  ? 

How  does  the  geologist  differ  from  the  chemist  or  mineralogist  in  his  es. 
timate  of  a  natural  object? 

What  part  of  the  globe  constitutes  the  proper  object  of  geological  invea. 
ligation  ? 

How  are  theoretical  speculations  to  be  regarded  in  geolc^  ? 

What  name  was  given  to  geological  theories  before  the  period  of  exaot 

89a 
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tlon  of  nature,  and  to  the  collection  of  correct  iArmation  relatir^ 
to  the  productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially concerning  those  fossils  which  exhibit  traces  of  having 
originated  from  organization. 

4.  Bernard  Palissy,  a  potter  of  Saintes,  towards  the  end  of  the 
Bixteenth  ctentury,  is  said  by  Fontenelle  to  have  been  the  first  who 
ventured  to  assert  in  Paris,  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  petrified  shells  were  the  remains  of  testaceous  animals  that 
had  formerly  lived  in  the  sea,  and  that  all  these  were  not  depo- 
sited at  the  universal  deluge.  He  wrote  on  the  Origin  of  Spring 
from  Rain-water,  and  other  scientific  works ;  and  he  had  the  merit 
of  displaying  much  juster  views  of  the  operations  of  nature  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  though  his  ideas  met,  in  his  own 
time,  with  a  very  faint  reception.  Similar  notions  were  ad- 
vocated by  Nicholas  Steno,  a  Dane,  who  became  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Padua  in  Italy,  in  1669 ;  and  Hooke  and  Ray,  in  Eng- 
land, distinguished  themselves  by  opposing  facts  to  visionary 
theories. 

5.  Leibnitz,  in  his  Protogaea,  published  in  16S0,  advanced  the 
bold  hypothesis,  that  the  earth  was  originally  a  burning  luminous 
mass,  the  padual  refrigeration  of  which  produced  the  primitive 
rocks,  forming  at  first  a  solid  crust,  and  this  being  ru{)tured,  owing 
to  irregular  contraction,  thfc  fragments  fell  into  the  universal  ocean 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  vapours  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
He  proceeds  to  trace  the  production  of  inundations,  convulsions,  and 
attrition  of  solid  matter,  by  its  subsequent  deposition  constituting 
the  various  kinds  of  sedimentary  or  stratified  rocks.  Hence,  he 
observes,  may  be  conceived  a  double  origin  of  primitive  masses : 
(1.)  By  cooling  after  igneous 'fusion;  (2.)  By  re-concretion  from 
aqueous  solution.*  *•  Here,"  says  Mr.  Conybeare,  "  we  have 
distinctly  stated  the  great  basis  of  every  scientific  classification 
of  rock  formations."!  The  grand  feature  of  the  theory  propounded 
by  Leibnitz,  relative  to  the  candescent  state  and  gradual  cooling 
of  the  edrth,  was  adopted  not  only  by  Whiston,  but  likewise 
more  recently  by  Buffon,  Deluc,  and  other  theorists. 

6.  Among  those  men  of  science  who  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  geology,  by  their  researches  into  the  actual  struc- 
ture of  the  earth's  crust,  was  Tilias,  a  Swede ;  who,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  mineral  bodies,  published 

Who  18  said  ta  have  first  made  collections  of  fossil  remains  ? 
What  Danish  and  English  writerd  followed  a  similar  course  ? 
What  view  of  the  cause  of  rock  formations  was  taken  by  Leibnitz  f 
How  does  that  view  correspond  with  the  present  received  opinions  f 
What  Swedish  writer  early  contributed  to  the  stock  of  facts  relating  to 
geology? • 

*  "  Unde  jam  daplex  origo  intelligitar  primorura  corporura,  una,  cum  ab 
ignis  fusione  refrigescerent,  altera,  cum  reconcrescerent  er  solutione  aqua- 
rum." 

t  Progress.  Actual  State,  and  Ulterior  Prospects  of  Geological  Scienoe, 
in  Report  of  British  Association  for  1832.  p.  368. 
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'n  1750feTeral  t^o^raphical  descriptions  illastrative  of  the  too 
logj  of  certain  districts  In  Sweden.  He  was  followed  by  Leh> 
man,  a  German  mineralogist,  director  of  mines  in  Prussia,  who, 
in  an  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the  Strata  of  the  EarUi, 
1756,  proposed  a  diyisipn  of  mountains  into  those  formed  before  the 
creation  of  animals,  and  eontaining  no  fragments  of  other  rocks ; 
mountains  which  were  derived  from  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
primary  rocks  by  a  general  revolution ;  and  those  which  resulted 
from  local  revolntione,  and  in  part  from  the  Noachian  deluge. 

7.  Many  other  writers  now  appeared,  who  advantageously 
directed  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of  particular  topics 
connected  with  this  subject;  as  the  causes  and  phenomena  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanos,  the  formation  of  deltas  or  low  tracts 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  actual  structure  and  position  of  the 
mineral  strata,  and  the  description  of  fossil  remains  of  animal  OT 
vegetable  origin,  (^mong  those  who  rendered  important  services 
to  the  cause  of  science  by  advancing  general  views  of  the  theory 
of  the  earth,  were  Dr.  James  Hutton,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Profes- 
sor Werner,  of  Freyberg,  in  Saxony.  These  celebrated  philoso- 
phers produced  systems,  in  one  respect,  diametrically  opposite  to 
each  other ;  for  while  Hutton  attributed  the  formation  of  the  older 
rocks  entirely  to  the  agency  of  fire,  Werner  insisted  that  they 
originated  from  solution  in  a  liquid.  ) 

8.  The  German  ideologist  deserves  the  credit  of  having  directed 
the  attention  of  his  pupils  to  the  constant  relations  of  mineral 
groups,  and  their  regular  order  of  superposition  ;  distinguishing 
the  classes  of  primary  rocks,  or  those  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
as  granite  and  gneiss ;  transition  or  secondary  rocks,  formed  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  preceding,  and  occasionally  exhibiting 
traces  of  organic  remains,  as  grey  wacke,  a  mechanicai  compound 
of  agglutinated  fragments ;  floetz  or  tertiary  rocks,  including  the 
coal  strata,  chalk,  and  freestone,  some  of  which  abound  in  organic 
relics ;  and  besides  these,  alluv^l  strata  and  volcanic  rocks,  the 
latter  of  which  he  seems  to  hav^  regarded  as  of  little  importance, 
for  he  asserted  that  in  the  primeval  ages  of  the  world  there  were 
no  volcanos. 

9.  The  great  merit  of  Hutton  consists  in  his  having  demon- 
strated the  iffneous  origin  of  basalt,  and  other  trap  rocks;  the 
high  probability  that  granite  is  derived  from  the  same  source ;  and 
that  the  other  primary  non-fossilliferous  rocks  have  been  more  or 
less  subjected  to  the  agency  of  fire.  "  The  ruins  of  an  older 
world,*'  said  Hutton,  '*  are  visible  in  the  present  structure  of  oar 
planet,  and  the  strata  which  now  eompose  our  continents  have 
oeen  once  beneath  the  sea,  and  were  formed  out  of  the  waste  of 

What  was  the  division  of  mountains  proposed  by  Lehman? 
What  two  writers  attempted  to  reduce  to  geological  systems  the  obser- 
vations  of  naturalists  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  f 
What  is  the  difference  of  their  views  ? 

Who  &rmed  the  division  of  rocks  into  primary t  secondary,  and  tertiary  f 
To  what  peculiar  merit  is  the  English  theorist  entitled  t 
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pre-existing  continents.  Tbe  same  forces  are  stiU  destroying,  by 
chemical  decomposition  or  mechanical  yiolence,  even  the  hardest 
rocks,  and  transporting  the  materials  to  the  sea,  where  they  are 
spread  out,  and  form  strata  analogous  to  those  of  more  ancient 
date.  Although  loosely  deposited  along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
they  become  afterwards  altered  and  consolidated  by  volcanic  heat, 
and  then  heaved  up,  fractured  and  contorted.'** 

10.  The  theory  of  Hutton  was  admirably  illustrated  and  ably 
supported  by  Professor  Play  fair,  of  Edinburgh,  while  it  was 
assailed  by  Murray,  Kirwan,  Deluc,  and  others,  a  violent  contro- 
versy being  maintained  between  the  partizans  of  Werner,  who 
were  called  Neptunists,  as  ascribing  the  formation  of  all  rocks  to 
water;  and  those  of  Hutton,  stykd  Vulcanists,  because  they 
attributed  the  original  formation  of  rocks  to  fire.  The  Neptunists, 
for  a  time,  constituted  by  much  the  more  numerous  party ;  but  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  it  was  at  length  perceived  that 
speculation  had,- on  both  sides,  been  carried  further  than  was  war- 
ranted by  the  extent  of  existing  information;  and  that  whOe 
neither  the  theory  of  Werner,  nor  that  of  Hutton,  could  be  consi- 
dered as  affording  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena,  or  making 
near  approaches  to  perfection,  there  were  many  points  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  researches  and  observations  of  both  these  phi- 
losophers contributed  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  science- 

11.  *'  A  new  school  at  last  arose,  who  professed  the  strictest 
neutrality  and  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  systems  of  Wer- 
ner and  Hutton,  and  who  resolved  diligently  to  devote  their  la- 
bours to  observation.  The  reaction,  provoked  by  the  intemperance 
of  the  contending  parties,  now  produced  a  tendency  to  extreme 
caution.  Speculative  views  were  discountenanced ;  and  through 
fear  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  a  bias  towards  the 
dogmas  of  a  party,  some  geologists  became  anxious  to  entertain 
no  opinion  whatever  on  the  causes  of  phenomena,  and  were  in- 
clined to  scepticism,  even  where  the  conclusions  deducible  from 
observed  facts  scarcely  admitted  of  reasonable  doubt. 

12.  *^  But  although  the  reluctance  to  theorize  was  carried  some- 
what to  excess,  no  measure  could  be  more  salutary  at  such  a  mo- 
ment than  a  suspension  of  all  attempts  to  form  what  were  termed 
theories  of  tht.  earth,  A  great  body  of  new  data  was  required,  and 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  founded  in  1807,  conduced 
greatly  to  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end.  To  multiply  and 
record  observations,  and  patiently  to  await  the  result  at  some  fu- 

What  did  Hutton  suppose  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  present  conti- 
nents? 
'    Who  have  illustrated  the  theory  of  Hutton  ? 

What  course  was  adopted  to  free  the  science  of  geology  from  dicputes 
about  theories  ? 

What  was  the  effect  of  that  course  ? 

*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  3d  ed.,  18S4,  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  89;  fiom 
Hutton's  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
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tare  period,  was  tfie  objeet  proposed  by  them ;  and  it  was  their 
favourite  maxim,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  a  generml 
system  of  ^ology,  bat  that  all  mast  be  eentent  for  many  years 
to  be  exclusively  en&raged  in  famishing  materials  for  future  gene- 
ralizations. By  acting  up  to  these  principles  with  consistency, 
they  in  a  few  years  disarmed  all  prejudice,  and  rescued  the 
science  from  the  imputation  of  being  a  dangerous,  or  at  best  bat 
a  visionary  pursuit."* 

13.  One  train  of  research  which  was  now  pursued  with  great 
ardour,  and  which  contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of  sciencei 
was  respecting  the  nature  of  the  organic  remains,  which  were 
found  imbedded  in  various  strata  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Cuvier,  the  celebrated  anatomist  and  zoologrist,  professor  of  natn« 
ral  history  at  Paris,  acquired  great  distinction  by  the  number, 
accuracy,  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  which  he  made  rela- 
tive to  the  generic  and  specific  characters  of  the  animals,  fra^ 
ments  of  whose  bones,  and  other  constituent  parts,  occurred  to 
notice  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  laborioss  investigations.  He 
ascertained  that  numerous  living  beings  of  different  classes,  which 
hav^  no  existing  analogues,  once  inhabited  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  and  that  the  relative  priority  of  the  several  strata  might, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  inferred  from  the  characters  of  the  organic 
remains  included  in  them. 

14.  Amon^  the  recent  cultivators  of  this  branch  of  science 
besides  Cuvier,  may  be  named  Alex.  BronsniaSrt,  Lamouroux, 
Lamarck,  Deshayes,  Marcel  d$  Serres,  Brocchi,  Goldfuss,  Parkin- 
son, Buckland,  Oonybeare,  J.  S.  Miller,  Mantell,  Lonsdale,  Saj^, 
Morton,  and  Harlan,  who  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  fossil- 
ized animal  remains;  and  Adolphe  Brogniart,  Witham,  Lindley, 
and  W.  Hutton,  whose  investigations  have  been  especially  direct^ 
to  botanical  oryctology.  The  results  of  their  researches  relative 
to  these  subjects,  and  those  of  other  geologists  concerning  the 
mineralogical  structure  and  position  of  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
the  modifyiag  influence  of  existing  causes  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  have  greatly  contributed  to  me  augmentation  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the  superficial  strata  of 
the  planet  on  which  we  dwell,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
only  sure  foundation  of  a  true  system  of  ^ognosy,  which  may 
verify  or  overturn  the  conjectural  speculations  of  those  philoso- 
phers who  wrote  during  the  infancy  of  the  science. 

15.  ^^  When  we  compare  the  result  of  observations  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  with  those  of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  we  ean- 

To  what  particular  branch  of  the  subject  were  inquiries  directed  t 

Who  took  the  lead  in  those  researches  ? 

What  has  been  the  effect  o£  the  inductive  observations  of  modem  phi- 
losophers ? 

What  estimate  is  to  be  put  upon  the  results  of  these  inquiries  compared 
with  those  of  former  years  ? 

*  JjyeU'B  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i^pp»  102, 103, 
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fiot  but  look  forward  with  the  mocit  sanguiiie  •xpeotations  to  th^ 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  geology  may  be  carried,  even  by 
the  labours  of  the  present  generation.  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
science,  with  the  exception  of  astronomy,  unfold,  in  an  equally 
brief  period,  so  many  novel  and  unexpected  truths,  and  overturn 
80  many  preconeeivea  opinions.  The  senses  had  for  ages  declared 
the  earth  to  be  at  resl^  until  the  astronomer  taught  that  it  was 
carried  through  space  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  In  like  man- 
ner was  the  surface  of  this  planet  regarded  as  having  remained 
unaltered  since  its  creation,  until  the  geologist  proved  that  it  had 
been  the  theatre  of  reiterated  change,  and  was  still  the  subject  of 
slow  but  never-ending  fluctuations. 

16.  The  discovery  of  other  systems  in  the  boundless  regions  of 
space  was  the  triumph  of  astronomy ; — to  trace  the  same  system 
through  various  transformations — to  behold  it  at  successive  eras 
adorned  with  different  hilU  and  valleys,  lakes  and  seas,  and  peo- 
pled with  new  inhabitants,  was  the^delightful  meed  of  geologteat 
research.  Bjr  the  geometer  were  measured  the  regions  of  space, 
and  the  relative  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies; — by  the  geolo- 
^st  myriads  of  ages  were  reckoned,  not  by  arithmetical  computa- 
tion, but  by  a  train  of  physical  events — a  succession  of  pheno- 
mena in  the  animate  ana  inanimate  worlds— signs-which  convey  to 
our  minds  more  definite  ideas,  than  figures  can  do,  of  the  immen- 
sity of  time."* 

17.  "  By  the  discoveries  of  a  new  science,  (the  very  name  of 
which  has  been  but  a  few  years  ingrafted  on  our  langruage,)  we 
learn  that  the  manifestations  of  God's  power  on  earth,  have  not  been 
limited  to  the  few  thousand  years  of  man's  existence.  The  geo- 
logist tells  us,  by  the  clearest  interpretation  of  the  phenomena 
which  his  labours  have  brought  to  Iidit,  that  our  globe  has  been 
subject  to  vast  physical  revolutions,  lie  counts  his  time,  not  by 
celestial  eycles,  but  by  an  index  which  he  has  found  in  the  solid 
framework  of  the  globe  itself.  He  sees  a  long  succession  of 
monuments,  each  of  which  may  have  required  a  thousand  ages 
for  its  elaboration.  He  arranges  them  in  chronological  order,  ob- 
serves on  them  the  marks  of  skill  and  wisdom,  and  finds  within 
them  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 

18.  He  finds  strange  and  unlooked-for  changes  in  the  forms 
and  fashions  of  organic  life  during  each  of  the  long  periods  he 
thus  contemplates.  He  traces  these  changes  backwards  through 
each  successive  era,  till  he  reaches  a  time  when  the  monuments 
lose  all  symmetry,  and  the  types  of  organic  life  are  no  longer  seen. 
He  has  then  entered  on  the  dark  age  of  nature's  history ;  and  he 
closes  the  old  chapter  of  her  records.    This  account  has  so  much 

What  two  great  errors  have  astronomy  and  geology  rcmoycd  1 
What  discoveries  have  they  resp  —       - 

What  is  the  relative  nature  of  or 
that  of  fbrmtf  geological  periods  7 


What  two  great  errors  have  astronomy  and  geology  rcmoycd  1 

What  discoveries  have  they  respectively  effected? 

What  is  the  relative  nature  of  organised  beings  at  present  compared  to 


*  Lyeirt  Principlea  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  pp.  106, 107. 
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of  wfattt  it  exaotlT  true,  dial  it  kudly  detttres  lh«  name  of  figura- 
tive description,"* 

Figure  and  Magnitude  of  the  Earth,  ita  Mean  Density^  Superjidal 
Conformaiion  and  Structure, 

19.  Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  present  state  of  the 
Croat  of  the  earth,  and  investigate  the  probable  causes  of  its  ori- 
gin and  structure,  with  the  nature  of  the  strata  or  more  irregular 
masses  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  will  be  requisite  to  notice 
those  facts  concerning  the  general  figure,  dimensions,  and  den- 
sity of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  of  the  contour  of  its  surface,  as  a 
body  of  land  and  water,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in^ 
debted  to  the  researches  of  astronomers  and  geographers. 

20.  That  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  spherical,  or  rather  spheroidal, 
though  a  matter  of  dispute  among  ancient  philosophers,  and  still 
disbelieved  by  the  vulgar,  is  now  admitted  as  an  incontestable 
truth  by  all  well  informed  persons.  The  curved  surface  of  the 
sea  when  viewed  from  the  shore,  and  the  observation  that  the 
upper  rigging  of  an  approaching  ship  becomes  visible  to  a  distant 
spectator  be^re  the  hull  comes  in  sight,  while  the  hull  first  dis- 
appears when  the  vessel  is  receding,  prove  that  the  object  in 
question  must  be  moving  in  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

31.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  changing 
aspect  of  the  heavens  to  an  observer  travelling  from  north  to  south. 
For  though  the  stars  and  the  constellations  they  form  will  be 
found  to  maintain  the  same  relative  positions  with  respect  to 
those  around  them,  and  the  points  on  which  the  celestial  dome 
appears  to  revolve  remain  unaltered,  yet  the  angle  which  its  axis 
of  revolution  forms  with  the  horizon  continually  lessens ;  and  thus 
any  star,  which  at  the  place  whence  it  started,  seemed  to  the  ob- 
server to  have  reached  its  greatest  elevation  to  the  south  of  the  point 
directly  above  his  head,  now  that  he  has  altered  his  position, 
will  appear,  when  highest,  on  the  north  of  that  point;  clearly  in- 
dicating that  his  path  on  the  earth^s  surface  has  not  been  a  right 
line,  but  a  curve,  of  which  the  convexity  is  turned  towards  the 
sky,  corresponding,  in  fact,  more  or  less,  with  a  meridian  of  lon^ 
ffitude.  The-  appearance  of  the  moon  when  eclipsed,  likewise 
furnishes  demonstrative  proof  of  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the 
earth,  for  lunar  eclipses  are  caused  by  its  circular  shadow  inter- 
cepting  the  light  of  the  sun  from  the  moon's  disk. 

What  geographical  sabjects  are  connected  with  geological  science? 
What  evidence  have  we  of  the  epherical  form  of  the  earth  ? 
What  astronomical  observations  demonstrate  this  fact  ? 
What  particular  celestial  phenomenon  occur  in  going  fiom  a  north  to  a 
south  latitude  ? 

*  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  Univeisitjr,  by  Adam  Sedgyirick,  M.A 
F.R.S.,  Woodwardiau  Professor,  and  Fellow"  of  Trin.  CoU-^Pab.,  1834, 
pp.  25,  26. 
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I28.  It  has  been  found,  however,  both  from  aetronomieiil  and 
seodesical  observations,  that  the  earth  is  not  a  perfeot  sphere, 
out  that  its  figure  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  or  such  a  solid 
as  would  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  fluid  mass  in  open 
space.  Huygens  and  Newton  deduced  the  real  figure  of  the  earth 
from  the  doctrine  of  central  forces  of  bodies  rerolving  in  circles, 
and  their  conclusions  were  subsequently  verified  by  actual  mea- 
surements of  degrees  of  the  meridian  in  various  latitudes.  It 
appears,  however,  that  though  the  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is 
certainly  smaller  than  its  equatorial  diameter,  the  exact  difference 
between  them  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  some  at  r,^  part  of  the  equatorial  axis,  by 
others  at  ^-{.^  part;  but  Professor  Wallace  says:  "We  may  as- 
sume, without  sensible  error,  that  the  equatorial  axis  is  to  the 
polar  as  334  to  333  ;  the  difference,  therefore,  of  the  semiaxes, 
compared  with  the  equatorial  radius,  will  be  1  part  in  334.  The 
fraction  of  7^^,  that  is,  the  difference  of  the  semiaxes  divided  by 
the  equatorial  radius,  is  called  the  compression  of  the  earth  at  the 
poles."* 

23.  The  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  leads  to  con** 
elusions  respecting  its  mean  density,  which  also  has  within  cer* 
tain  limits  been  sufficiently  ascertained.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  rea- 
soning on  the  supposition  of  uniform  density  in  the  earth,  esti- 
mated its  compression  at  the  poles  as  -j^^^j-  of  its  diameter.  Now, 
since  experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the  oompreasion  is  less, 

In  what  manner  do  eclipses  of  the  moon  demonstrate  the  spherical  form 
of  the  earth  f    What  is  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  ? 
.    What  is  the  relation  between  the  eqaatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the 
earth  ? 

What  has  been  assigned  by  Newton  as  the  compression  of  the  earth  at 
the  poles  on  the  supposition  of  a  uniform  density  ? 

*  Murray's  Encyclopiedia  of  Geography,  1834,  part  ii.  b.  i.  ch.  19,  p.  128.. 

"  As  the  earth  has  a  movement  of  rotation  about  its  axis,  all  its  parts 
will  be  animated  with  a  certain  degree  of  centrifugal,  force,  which  must 
be  more  or  less  considerable  as  the  parts  approach  or  are  distant  fh>m  the 
axis.'  Under  the  equator  will  be  the  points  of  greatest  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  the  centrifugal  force  directly  opposed  to  that  of  weight  or  gravir 
tation,  ought  to  reduce  the  latter  there  more  than  at  any  ottapr  place ;  and 
at  parts  intermediate  between  the  poles  and  the  equator,  cne  diminution 
of  weight  ought  to  become  less  sensible,  in  nroportion  as  they  are  nearer 
the  poles.  At.either  pole  the  centrifugal  force  will  vanish*  and  bodies 
will  have  the  same  weight  as  if  the  earth  were  at  rest. 

*'  As  gravity  must  be  normal  at  the  tur&ce  of  the  sea,  and  as  it  is  the 
resultant  of  terrestial  attraction  and  centrifugal  force,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  it  mast  vary  at  different  places;  and  that  if  the  earth  was  originally 
a  fluidiTt  oould  not,  in  consequence  of  its  rotation,  preserve  the  form  of  a 
sphere,  but  that  it  must  assume  that  of  a  flattened  spheroid,  which  would 
he  generated  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipsis  round  its  smaller  axis. 
This  also  is  demonstrated  by  experience,  and  that  the  flattening  at  the 
poles  renders  the  axis  1.310th  less  than  the  diameter  at  the  enuator."— 
FranctKur  TSrtntide  Micaniqw  EUmentaire,  1885,  pp.  287,  288.  See  Scion-T 
tific  Class  Book,  pt  i.  Mechanics,  Nos.  106, 107,  and  114  to  122.  • 
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BinoiiiitlBgr  at  mo8t  to  -^^  it  may  be  conolnded  ftam  Ihe  ebservft^ 
tions  of  Clairaalt,  that  if  the  earth  i3  a  spheroid  of  equilibration,  it 
b  denser  in  the  interior  than  at  its  surface  ;  and  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Maskelyne  and  Mr.  H.  Cayendtsh,*  it  has  oeea 
inferred  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  that 
of  water,  and  therefore  doable  that  of  the  substances  which  com- 
pose the  crust  of  the  earth,  coliecti^elj  considered. 

24.  Since  then  the  mean  density  of  the  terrestrial  g!obe  is  so 
much  superior  to  that  of  its  superficial  strata,  it  follows  that  the 
interior  or  central  parts  mfust-be  composed  of  more  dense  mate^ 
rials  than  the  exterior.  On  a  subject  so  open  to  speculation  as 
the  constitution  of  the  nucleus  of  the  earth,  a  Tariety  of  conjee- 
tares,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  hazarded.  The  superior 
density  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth  compared  wi&  the  exte- 
nor,  has  induced  some  to  conclude  that  the  nucleus  of  the  earlii 
must  consist  of  some  substance  or  substances  naturally  possess* 
in^  high  specific  gravity,  like  certain  of  the  metals.  **  It  can  be 
neither  ^  nor  water,  says  Dr.  Bertrand,  ^*  which  constitutes 
the  interior  mass,  nor  yet  the  heaviest  stony  substances  widi 
which  we  are  acquainted,  for  on  this  last  supposition,  the  entire 
spheroid  would  have  but  one-third  or  one-lourth  of  the  weight 
which  has  been  attributed  to  it  from  calculation ;  therefore  it  most 
be  composed  of  matter  as  ponderous  as  the  heaviest  metals.''f 

25.  This  insenous  speculator,  however,  in  reprobating  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  fluid  or  gaseous  nucleus  of  the  earth,  has  entirely 
neglected  the  consideration  of  the  relative  compressibility  of  elas- 
tic fluids  compared  with  bodies  which  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
possess  superior  density.  Mr.  Colebroke,  in  a  paper  published  in 
Brando's  Journal  of  Science,  advanced  some  curious  and  interest- 
ing speculations  on  the  internal  portions  of  the  earth,  designed  to 
ehow  that  they  may  consist  of  air  and  water,  reduced  by  compres- 
sion to  extraordinary  degrees  of  density.  He  observes,  that  '*  At 
a  certain  assignable  depth  water  may  have  a  density  greater  than 
that  of  those  solids  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  crust  or  shell 
of  the  terrestrial  globe.  Hence  it  would  follow  that  water  at  a 
very  great  depth  would  be  capable  of  floating  bodies  which  at  the 
surface  sink  by  their  superior  weight,  provided  density  and  spe- 
cific ^vity  increase  much  less  rapidly  in  the  solid  than  in  the 
liquid,  and^corresponding  degrees  of  compression. 

26.  Let  a  sphere  now  be  supposed^  having  the  same  mean  tem- 
perature of  its  mass,  and  exclusively  composed  of  gas ;  for  in- 

What  did  Muikelyne  and  Cavouluih  demo&fttnite  in  regard  to  the  mean 
density  of  (be  flabe? 

To  wkatHiuppositMNi  has  thia  result  led  f 

What  were  Bertraad's  views  of  this  subject  f 

What  are  the  oakuiatioiis  of  Colebrooke  on  the  compressibility  of  air 
and  water  ? 

When  might  heavy  solids  he  found  to  float  in  water! 

*  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  L  pp.  40, 4L  " 

t  hen.  sujr  jm  Rer.  du  Globe,  p.  40. 
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staaee^  atmosph^e  air.  It  ean  be  conceived  that  this  gas,  more 
compressible  than  a  liquid,  may  iii  obedience  to  the  power  of  gra- 
Tity,  acting  direcUy  and  likewise  mediately,  by  superincumbent 
pressure,  be  so  distributed  in  the  sphere,  as  that  the  density  and 
consequent  weight  of  the  compressed  gaseous  fluid  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  and  to  a  certain  extent  around,  will  be  grreater  than 
that  of  the  liquid  in  a  like  position  within  the  glolie  before  men- 
tioned. It  would  be  capable  then  of  sustaining,  in  a  liquid  form, 
water  introduced  into  it.  Let  these  suppositions  be  combined, 
and  a  ball  be  next  imagined,  composed  of  a  gaseous  fluid,  and  of 
a  liquid  with  solids  interspersed. 

37.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  relative  compressibility  of  these 
substances,  and  the  actual  compression  of  them  to  be  such  tliat 
the  entire  portion  around  the  centre  may  be  occupied  by  highly 
condensed  gas,  encompassed  by  a  liquid  mass,  which  is  pervaded 
by  a  gaseous  fluid,  both  decreasing  in  density  upwards ;  and  beyond 
the  liquid  surface  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  consisting  of  gas 
penetrated  by  aqueous  vapour.  Solid  substances  sparingly  scat- 
tered in  such  a  fluid  ball  would  float  at  a  great  depth ;  but  the 
magnitude  of  cohesive  masses,  and  the  abundance  of  them,  may 
be  imagined  such,  that  they  may  be  fast  locked  and  fixed  together, 
in  the  manner  of  field-ice,  at  the  same  time  that  the  weight  of  them 
is  such  as  would  float  them  were  they  loose,  like  an  iceberg, 
with  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  floating  mass  emergent  In 
a  word,  a  solid  crust  might  exist,  sustained  by  the  water  m  which 
it  is  immersed,  at  the  same  time  that  the  irregular  and  uneven 
surface  of  the  cohesive  mass  emerges  in  part,  while  other  portions' 
are  submerged."* 

28.  Leslie  instituted  some  important  experiments  on  the 
compressibility  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  from  which  he 
drew  very  remarkable  conclusions,  deeply  affecting  the  subject 
under  consideration.  He  computed  that  air  under  the  law  of 
uniform  condensation  would  become  as  dense  as  water  at  the 
depth  of  33|  miles,  and  that  at  a  further  depth  of  163i  miles,  it 
would  acquire  the  density  of  quicksilver.  Water  at  the  depth  of 
93  miles  would  be  compressed  to  half  its  former  bulk  ;  and  at  the 
depth  of  363^  miles  would  be  as  dense  as  quicksilver.  Even 
marble  itself,  subjected  to  its  own  pressure,  would  become  twice, 
as  dense  as  before,  at  the  enormous  depth  of  387f  miles.    Air, 

What  would  be  the  density  of  air  compared  with  that  of  water,  suppos- 
ing its  compressibility  aniform,  if  compressed  with  a  fbrce  of  8^  atmos- 
pheres ?^  (See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt.  i.  p.  154.) 

How  may  we  conceive  the  crust  of  the  eardi  to  be  disposed  in  regard  to 
ita  condensed  liquid  ingradients  ? 

At  what  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean  would  a  mass  of  air, 
carried  from  the  surface,  have  a  density  equal  to  that  of  water  ? 

At  what  depth  did  Leslie  suppose  that  water  woidd  have  the  same  den- 
«ity  as  quicksilver? 

*  On  Fluidity ;  and  an  Hypothesis  concerning  tke  Structure  of  the  Earth* 
Joum.  of  Science,  voL  ix.  pp.  5:i!r-61.  "* 
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howeTer,  from  its  rapid  compressibtlity,  would  acquire  tl»  same 
deuaity  with  water,  sooner  than  the  latter  Huid  would  reach  the 
condensation  of  marble.  If  we  calculate  for  a  depth  of  3954- 
miles,  or  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  radius  of  the  earth,  we  shall 
find  that  air  would  attain  the  astonishing  density  of  101960  bil- 
lions ;  while  at  the  f^ame  depth  water  would  attain  but  the  density 
of  4.3493,  and  marble  only  that  of  3.8035.  At  the  centre  of  the 
earth  air  would  reach  the  inconceivable  density  denoted  by  764« 
with  166  ciphera  annexed ;  while  water  would  be  condensed 
3,009,000,  and  marble  acquire  the  density  of  1 19. 

29.  *'  Such  are  the  prodigious  results  deduced  from  the  law  of 
grayitation,  even  supposing  the  structure  of  the  globe  were 
uniform.  But  if  we  take  into  the  estimate  the  augmented  power 
from  condensation,  the  numbers  would  become  still  more  stupen- 
dous. It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  great  body  of  our  earth 
consisted  of  any  such  materials  as  we  are  acquainted  with,  its 
mean  density  would  very  far  surpass  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
roost  accurate  inyestigations.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  follow  con^ 
clnsively,  that  our  planet  must  have  a  very  widely  cavemoua 
fvtructure,  and  that  we  tread  on  a  crust  or  shell,  whose  thickness 
bears  but  a  v^ory  small  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  its  sphere. 

30.  Physical  science  can  extend  her  prospects  to  the  farthest  verge 
of  possibilities,  but  chemistry,  even  in  its  present  advanced  stage, 
fails  altogether  in  aiding  inquiry ;  and  the  various  hypothesis 
framed  by  geologists  are  built  with  such  scanty  and  slender  ma- 
terials, as  to  furnish  no  safe  guidance  through  these  boundless 
speculations.  It  is  evident  that  immense  compression  would 
totally  derange  the  powers  of  elective  attraction,  and  change  the 
whole  form  and  constitution  of  bodies.  When  air  becomes  denser 
than  gold,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture  what  transmutations  this  plastic 
fluid  must  undergo.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  may  contain  sab- 
stances  thus  transformed,  bearing  no  longer  any  resemblance  to 
their  aspect  on  its  surface. 

3h  Observations  relative  to  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and 
the  probable  sources  whence  it  is  derived,  might  be  expected  to 
lead  to  some  reasonable  conclusions  relative  to  its  central  struc- 
ture and  composition.  This  subject  may  be  regarded  as  apper- 
taining more  directly  to  the  science  of  pyronomics,  than  to 
geology,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  generally  noticed  in  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  this  work;*  but  is  so  intimately  connected 
wi^  the  topics  under  discussion,  as  to  require  more  particular 
attention. 

32.  That  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth  are  more  highly  heated 
than  its  surface,  and  that  their  temperature  depends  on  other  causes 

What  change  of  properties  may  we  conceive  to  result  from  the  high  de- 
gree of  compression  arising  from  the  liquid  of  which  the  earth  is  supposed 
to  be  constituted  f 

m      '       •  ■      .  I.      II       -p..  1.      ■        i..-i»i .1  I  III 

*  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  i.  pp.  280— S8ft. 
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tliiaa  the  inflneAce  of  the  san's  rays,  may  natarally  be  iilferrfed 
from  the  phenomena  of  volcanos  and  thennal  springs,  which 
have  in  some  degree  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers  in 
early  times ;  but  the  doctrine  of  central  heat,  adopted  to  account 
for  these  and  other  analogous  occurrences,  has  recently  derived 
strong  confirmation  fM|^  experiments  and  observations,  instituted 
for  the  express  purp^K  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  is  consistent 
with  the  general  economy  of  nature. 

33.  in  1671,  Oassini,  the  first  distinguished  astronomer  of  that 
name,  noticed  that  in  the  caves  under  the  observatory  at  Paris,  the 
tempetature  had  remained  unaltered  during  a  whole  year ;  and  in 
1730,  Lahire  made  a  similar  observation.  Forty  years  later  the 
Count  de  Cassini  first  perceived  the  full  importance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  in  1771,  he  commenced  a  series  of  experiments  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  it.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1783,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lavoisier,  placed  in  the  caves  of 
the  observatory  a  very  sensible  thermometer,  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  slightest  variations  of  temperature  that  might  take 
place.  It  was  fixed  30.6  yards  below  the  surface,  and  imbedded 
m  sand ;  and  the  observations  of  Cassini  himself,  with  those  sub- 
sequently made  by  Bouvard  for  thirty-two  years,  showed  that, 
during  more  than  half  a  century  the  temperature  of  the  caves  has 
remained  permanent  at  1 1^.83  of  the  centigrade  thermometer, 
the  slight  oscillations  wlilch  occurred  never  amounting  to  more 
than  35  centiemes  of  a  degree  above  or  below  11^.83,  and  being 
apparently  owing  to  accidental  causes.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  air  at  Paris  is  only  10**.6,  so  that  the  constant 
temperature  of  the  earth  there  30.6  yards  beneath  the  surface^ 
exceeds  it  by  1°.3  cent.,  or  3**.1€  of  Fahrenheit. 

34.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  depth  corresponding  to  an  aug. 
mentation  of  temperature  amounting  to  1^  is  about  35 1- yards; 
and  admitting  that  the  temperature  increases  uniformly  with  the 
depth,  the  heat  must  be  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  at  the  depth 
of  3543  yards  below  Paris.  Observations  thus"  exact  and  long 
continued  have  unfortunately  been  made  only^  at  the  Parisian 
observatory,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  results  it  may  be  inferredt 
that  this  stability  of  subterranean  temperature,  is  not  an  accidental 
phenomenon,  but  depends  on  general  causes,  and  therefore  it  may 
he  concluded  that  in  all  places,  at  a  ^ven  depth  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  there  is  a  certain  pomt  at  which  the  temperature 
remains  constantly  the  same,  being  uninfluenced  by  those  causes 
which  may  effect  the  surface. 

What  general  truths  may  we  deduce  fix>m  the  phenomena  of  volcanos 
and  hot  springs  ? 

What  facts  were  observed  bv  Cassini  in  regard  to  this  subject? 

What  is  the  temperature  of  tne  caves  of  the  Paris  observatory  in  degrees 
Fah.  ?    How  much  variation  is  found  there  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 

What  is  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  of  l^e  mund  ? 

If  the  interior  heat  increases  uniformly,  at  what  depth  below  the  surface 
would  be  found  the  temperature  of  boilmg  water  ?  , 
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85.  The  series  of  such  points  of  inTariable  temperature  around 
the  globe  may  be  termed  the  inTariable  stratum,  at  which  the 
influence  of  all  those  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  occasional  or 
periodical,  which  might  act  on  the  superior  soil,  would  be  extin- 
guished. This  stratum,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  forming* 
a  regular  curve,  or  maintaining  a  constai^|^8tance  from  the  sur- 
fiice ;  for  its  depth  and  conformation  musffie  affected  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  surface,  as  consisting  of  land  or  water,  and  as  bein^ 
diversified  by  plains,  mountains,  and  valleys,  and  composed  of 
materials  more  or  less  dense  and  compact. 

36.  A  few  observations  only  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
variations  of  temperature  which  take  place  in  the  space  between 
the  surface  and  the  invariable  stratum.  So  far  as  they  go,  how- 
ever, they  tend  to  show  that  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  pre- 
vails in  the  summer  months,  and  that  of  central  heat  in  the  winter, 
as  might  be  expected.  But  the  most  important  observations  are 
those  which  have  been  'made  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
below  the  invariable  stratum.  The  prevalence  of  heat  in  mines 
had  been  noticed  and  variously  accounted  for  by  philosophers,  long 
before  it  was  made  the  subject  of  direct  experiment.  Gensanne 
appears  to  have  first  discovered  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
increases  with  the  depth  below  the  surface,  by  means  of  thermo* 
metrical  observations  instituted  in  the  lead  mmes  of  Giromagny, 
near  Befort,  in  1740;  and  in  1785,  corresponding  experiments 
were  made  by  Saussure,  in  a  mine  at  Bex,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
In  1791,  the  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  Humboldt,  who 
made  an  extensive  and  tnteresting  series  of  experiments  in  the 
mines  of  Freyberg. 

37.  In  1802,  D'Aubuisson  revived  the  important  investigation, 
and  since  that  time  observations  have  been  multiplied  in  the  prin- 
cipal mines  of  Europe,  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  England, 
wnile  Humboldt,  proceeding  on  his  memorable  scientific  voyage, 
in  1798,  examined  the  temperatures  of  the  mines  of  America  to 
the  depth  of  52-2  metres. 

3d.  M.  Cordier,  in  1827,  published  an  interesting  memoir^  on 
the  temperature  of  the  earth,  (in  M^moirea  du  Museum  tPIRstoire 
NatureUe^)  in  which  he  collected  the  observations  of  others,  to- 
gether with  his  own,  and  having  classed  and  arranged  them,  drew 
from  them  some  interesting  genertd  conclusions.  He  ascertained 
that  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  heat  in  mines  arising  from 
the  presence  of  miners,  the  combustion  of  lamps,  and  communi- 
cation with  the  atmosphere,  the  following  results  were  established; 

39.  (1.)  Below  the  invariable  stratum,  where  the  oscillations 
of  surface  heat  are  extinguished,  the  temperature  remains  per- 
fectly constant  for  given  depths,  without  any  variation  for  several 

What  f^eneral  inferenne  may  we  derive  fifom  these  facts  ? 
Who  first  discovered  the  increase  ef  temperature  as  we  descend  below 
the  invariable  stratum  ? 
What  subfequont  investigations  of  this  «ttl:|Jeot  have  been  mode  7 
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jfiatB*  (3.)  That  in  all  places  where  observations  have  been  made 
below  the  invariable  stratam,  the  temperature 'always  goes  on  in- 
creasing with  the  depth.  (3.)  That  the  ratio  of  the  augmentation 
of  temperature,  in  descending  below  the  invariable  stratum,  is 
different  for  different  places. 

40.  M.  Cordier  considers  that  from  25  to  30  metres'  depth  may 
be  assumed  approximately  as  corresponding  with  an^  increase  of 
teinperature,  amounting  to  1  centessimal  degpree ;  and  therefore  1° 
of  Fahrenheit  may  answer  to  about  15  yards.  On  the  last  suppo- 
sition of  1®  F.  additional  for  every  15  yards  of  vertical  descent, 
it  must  follow  that  at  the  centre  of  the  globe,  supposing  its  mean 
semi-diameter  3956.8  miles  and  the  temperature  to  increase  uni- 
formly, it  wonld  then  rise  to  464,264°  F.  The  temperature  of 
7000^  F.,  which  would  be  sufficient  for  the  fusion  of  lavas  and 

Srobably  of  all  kinds  of  rocks  and  metals,  would  be  found  at  the 
epth  of  about  60  miles.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  what  may  be 
the  mean  thickness  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth.  Cordier 
imagines  that  it  may  not  exceed  60  miles.  Hence  a  stronff  pre- 
sumption arises  in  support  of  the  inference,  that  the  consolidation 
of  the  exterior  crust  is  the  effect  of  a  gradual  cooling. 

41.  If  this  is  the  case  the  consolidation  must  have  commenced 
at  the  snrface,  and  proceeded  towards  the  interior ;  and  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  geologists,  the  primitive  rocks 
are  more  ancient  in  proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  surface.  It 
follows,  also)  that  the  strata  ought  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
fusibility,  or  nearly  so,  some  allowance  being  made  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  this  order,  owin?  to  the  rapidity  of  cooling  at  first,  and 
to  the  influence  of  chemical  afiSnity  on  the  vast  mass  of  the  globe. 

42.  Another  necessary  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  is,  a  con- 
traction of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  through  the  diminution  of 
its  temperature,  causing  subsidence  and  approximation  of  the  ex- 
terior crust,  and  consequent  dislocation  of  its  parts.  This  may 
account  for  the  numerous  cracks  and  fissures,  and  the  irregularity 
of  the  disposition  and  inclination  of  the  superior  strata.  But  the 
subsidence  not  taking  place  regularly,  would  not  produce  a  gene- 
ral, or  very  extensive  change  of  level,  though  it  might  be  sufii* 
cient  to  explain  certain  phenomena  otherwise  not  easily  ac- 
counted for :  such  as  the  apparent  secular  decrease  of  the  water 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  alteration  of  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
observed  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

43.  The  most  important  effect^  however,  of  the  contraction  of 

What  thred  general  oonclusiona  did  Cordier  derive  from  his  investiga- 
tions t 

At  what  depth  might  we  probably  find  the  temperature  sufiicient  (o 
maintain  the  metallic  and  rocky  constituents  of  our  globe  in  a  state  of 
fusion  ? 

Where  must  the  consolidation  of  the  glebe  have  commenced  on  the  sup- 
position of  its  having  been  once  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion  ? 

What  consequence  in  regard  to  the  bulk  01  the  globe  must  arise  from 
the  gradual  coding  of  its  sorface  ? 
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the  balk  of  the  earth,  is  an  aoeeleratkkD  of  ito  t<otato?y  o^otioii* 
For  sach  is  the  mechanical  relation  between  the  dimeneiona  of 
the  earth  and  it8  period  of  rotation,  that  if  it  andergpes  contrac- 
tion of  Tolume,  the  rotatory  motion  must  be  accelerated ;  whence 
increase  of  centrifugal  force,  causing  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  be 
raised  a  little  between  the  tropics,  and  lowered  in  the  polar  re- 
gions, so  that  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  wonld  be 
gradually  elerated  above  their  former  level  with  respect  to  the 
sea.*  In  this  way  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Paci^c  Ocean 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  summits  of  moontains  belonging  to  a 
portion  of  submerged  continent 

44.  The  same  relation  also  affords  the  means  of  measuring  the 
secular  contraction,  for  the  length  of  the  day  is  an  astronomical 
element  of  such  importance  that  the  slightest  variation  would  be 
immediately  detected.  But  observations  sufficiently  accurate  rea- 
der it  certain,  that  since  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  or  during  the 
last  twenty  centuries,  the  length  of  the  day  has  not  varied  by  ^^q- 
of  a  second.  Hence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  if  the  contraction 
is  proceeding,  it  must  be  at  a  rate  almost  infinitely  slow.  The 
amount  of  contraction,  however,  cannot  safely  be  taken  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  loss  of  temperature.  The  cooling  takes  place  under 
circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  bodies  are  placed 
when  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  contraction  must  be  greatly  modified  by  the  enor- 
mous pressure  at  the  depth  of  twenty  leagues  beneath  Uie  surface. 

45.  It  has  heea  found  that  liie  temperature  of  springs,  as  they 
issue  from  the  earth,  varies  bat  inconsiderably  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and  that  in  our  hemisphere  they  attain  their  highest 
degree  of  heat  in  general  about  the  month  of  September,  and  their 
lowest  towards  March,  the  difference  o£  the  two  extremes  being 
from  1°  to  3°  centig.  From  a  table  of  the  mean  temperatmEe  of 
springs  in  different  parts  of  the  world  compared  with  that  of  the 
air  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  collected  from  the  experiments  of 
different  observers,  by  M*  Pouillet,  it  appears  that  m  the  torrid 
zone,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  in  general  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  springs  ;  but  in  the  temperate  zone  the  contraiy 
appearances  take  place ;  the  springs  are  warmer  than  the  air,  their 
excess  of  temperature  usually  increasing  with  the  latitude,  so  that 
at  60  or  70  degrees,  from  the  accurate  observations  of  Wahlen- 

What  effect  on  the  time  of  a  diurnal  revolution  must  the  cantniction  of 
the  earth  produce  ? 

What  does  astronomy  teach  in  regard  to  the  length  of  our  present  days 
compared  with  those  of  2000  years  ago  ? 

How  is  the  contraction  of  bulk  in  the  earth  probably  effected  by  the 
present  circumstances  of  its  crust  t 

How  is  the  temperature  of  springs  fimnd  to  vavy  fipom  that  of  the  air  in 
the  torrid  zone  ?    How  in  the  temperate  zones  ? 

*  See  Scientific  Class 'Book,  pt  i.  p.  57,  Nos.  103  and  104  of  Mechani(», 
ibr  the  manner  of  estimating  centrifugal  force,  and  observations  on  the 
consequences  of  its  overcoming  the  force  of  gravitation* 
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berg,  it  may  be  tsoncluded  that  their  temperature  is  from  3°  to  4** 
centig.  above  that  of  the  air. 

46.  Investigations  of  the  heat  of  Artesian  wells,*  have  brought 
to  light  some  important  results  relative  to  the  internal  tempera* 
ture  of  the  earth.  M.  Arago  collected  observations  whence  it 
appeared  that  the  greater  the  depth  of  such  wells,  the  higher  is 
the  temperature  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  them.  M.  Fleuriau 
de  Bellevue  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  bottom 
of  an  Artesian  well,  by  the  sea  side,  near  Rochelle,  316  feet  deep, 
was  16°.25  centig. ;  and  the  boring  being  afterwards  continued 
to  the  depth  of  369.5  feet,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  was 
found  to  be  18°.  12  centig.,  the  mean  surface  temperature  of  the 
country  being  11** .28V  centig.f 

47.  Though  there  are  various  circumstances  that  miaht  occur  to 
modify  the  temperature  of  springs,  yet  it  must  be  inferred  from 
the  preceding  observations  that  some  springs  display  degrees  of 
heat  greater  ttian  could  be  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  influence 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun  propagated  through  the  superficial  strata  of 
the  earth.  This  also  still  more  evidently  appears  from  the  tem- 
perature of  thermal  waters,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  boiling 
point.         • 

48.  The  source  of  heat  in  springs  or  fountains  of  tMs  kind  has 
been  the  subject*  of  much  controversy.  Connected  as  they  fre- 
quently are  with  volcanos,  their  temperature  may  naturally  be 
imputed  to  volcanic  agency;  and  when  hot  springs  are  found  tra- 
versing cracks  in  strata  not  volcanic,  attempts  have  been  made  te 
account  for  the  phenomena  by  chemical  combinations  at  incon- 
siderable depths ;  but  the  salts  usually  found  dissolved  in  these 
waters  do  not  afford  support  to  this  theory,  and  Berzelius  has 
shown  it  to  be  untenable  with  respect  to  the  Carlsbad  waters.:^ 
Numerous  instances  occur  of  the  existence  of  -thermal  springs  in 
tracts  of  country  distant  from  any  open  or  extinct  volcanos.  It 
may,  however,  be  alleged  that  they  may  possibly  communicate 
with  some  deeply-seated  foci  of  volcanic  agency ;  yet  admitting 
such  communication  it  would  only  tend  to  prove  that  volcanos, 

.  as  well  as  thermal  fountains,  owe  their  origin  to  central  heat. 

49.  Among  the  hot  springs  obviously  connected  with  volcanos 
are  the  Geysers  in  Iceland,  the  phenomena  of  which  deserve  to 
be  noticed,  as  the  extraordinary  effects  exhibited  serve  in  some 

What  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  examination  of  Artesian 
wells  f 
What  is  sometimes  found  to  be  the  temperature  of  hot  springs  ? 
What  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  the  heat  of  thermal  waters? 
To  what  common  cause  may  volcanos  and  hot  springs  be  referred  7 

*  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  Artesian  wells,  see  Treatise  on  Hy- 
drostatics, Scientific  Class  Book,  pt.  i.  p.  144. 

t  De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual,  3d  ed.,  1833, 8vo.,p.  13;  from  Joura. 
de  Greologie,  torn.  i. 

i  Id.  p.  17. 
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degrree  to  indicate  the  extent  and  magrnitude  of  the  power  by  which 
they  aie  produced. 

"These  intermittent  hot  spring  rise  from  a  large  tract,  covered 
to  a  considerable  depth  by  a  stream  of  lava,  and  where  thermal 
water  and  apertures  evolving  steam  are  very  common.  The  Great 
Geyser  rises  out  of  a  spacious  basin,  at  the  summit  of  a  circular 
mound,  composed  of  siliceous  incrustations,  deposited  from  the 
spray  of  its  waters.    The  diameter  of  the  basin  or  crater  in  one 

direction  is  56  feet,  and 
46  in  another.     In  the 
centre  is  a  pipe  78  feet 
in  perpendicular  depth, 
and  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
diameter,  but  gradual- 
ly widening  as  it  opens 
into  the   basin.    The 
inside  of  the  basin  is 
whitish,  consisting  of 
a    siliceous    incrusta- 
tion,    and      perfectly 
smooth,   aji    are    two 
small  channels  on  the 
sides*  of   the  mound, 
,  down  which  the  water 
'  makes  its  escape  when 
I    filled   to  the   margin. 
The  circular  basin  is 
'    sometimes  empty,  but 
is  usually  filled  with 
beautifully  transparent 
water  in  a   state    of 
ebullition. 
50.  During  the  rise  of  the  boiling  water  up  the  pipe,  especially 
when  the  ebullition  is  most  violent,  and  when  the  water  flows  over 
or  is  thrown  up  in  jets,  subterranean  noises  are  heard,  like  the  dis- 
tant firing  of  cannon,  and  the  earth  is  slightly  shaken.    The  sound 
then  increases,  and  the  motion  becomes  more  violent,  until  at  length 
a  column  of  water  is  thrown  up  perpendicularly  with  loud  expio* 
sions,  to  the  height  of  100  or  200  feet.    After  playing  for  a  time 
like  an  artificial  fountain,  and  griving  ofif  great  clouds  of  vapour, 
the  pipe  is  evacuated,  and  a  column  of  steam  then  rushes  up  with 
amazing  force  and  a  thundering  noise,  after  which  the  eruption 
terminates.    If  stones  are  thrown  into  the  crater  they  are  ejected 

What  remarkable  instance  tupports  the  theory  of  a  rolcanic  cause  for 
hot  sprinn  f 

Describe  the  Great  Geyser? 

What  is  the  appearance  of  the  pipe  or  cavity  whence  the  water  is  pro- 
ioctedr 

In  what  manner  does  the  projoction  of  water  from  the  Geyser  take  placet 

What  succeeds  to  the  column  of  water  in  this  fountain  f 
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instantly,  and  snch  ra  the  explosive  force,  that  very  hard  rocks  are 
sometimes  shivered  into  small  pieces.  Henderson  found  that  by 
throwing  a  great  quantity  of  large  stones  into  the  pipe  of  Strocke, 
one  of  the  Geysers,  he  could  bring  on  an  eruption  in  a  few  minutes**. 
The  fragments  of  stone,  as  well  as  the  boiling  water,  were  thrown 
in  that  case  to  a  much  greater  height  than  usual.  After  the  water 
had  been  ejected,  a  column  of  steam  continued  to  rush  up,  with  a 
deafening  roar,  for  nearly  an  hour ;  but  the  Geyser,  as  if  exhausted 
by  this  effort,  did  not  give  symptoms  of  a  fresh  eruption  when  its 
usual  interval  of  rest  had  elapsed/'f 

51.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  describes  the  continual  discharge  of 
water  and  steam  from  the  Great  Geyser,  during  its  period  of  excite 
ment,  as  resembling  the  distant  firing  of  artillery  from  a  ship  at 
sea ;  and  he  estimates  the  height  of  the  jet  as  being  at  least  90  leet. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pipe,  when  sufficiently  high 
for  observation,  was  found  to  be  209°  Fahrenheit.:)^  There  are 
several  other  alternating  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  one  of  which,  called 
the  New  Geyser,  formerly  an  insignificant  fountain,  now  explodes 
like  that  already  described ;  but  most  of  these  springs  are  of 
inferior  magnitude  to  the  Geysers. 

.  53.  The  distribution  of  heat  in  larj^^e  masses  of  water,  as  laker 
and  seas,  is  much  more  uniform  than  in  the  solid  strata.  This  fact, 
ascertained  by  Saussure,  by  means  of  experiments  on  the  lakes  of 
Switzerland  between  1777  and  1784,  may  be  re^rded  as  depend- 
ing on  that  property  of  water,  in  virtue  of  which  it  acquires  its 
greatest  density,  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  More 
extensive  observations,  however,  have  shown,  that  while  the 
temperature  of  water  varies  but  little  at  different  depths  in  the 
temperate  zone,  it  increases  with  the  depth  in  the  polar  seas ;  and 
this  augmentation  of  temperature  in  descending,  may  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  depend  on  t&e  influence  of  central  heat. 

53.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  like  that  of  the  sea  in 
the  equatorial  regions,  decreases  generally  with  the  distance  from 
the  surface.  And  hence  extreme  cold  prevails  at  a  great  elevation. 
The  tops  of  high  mountains  in  the  torrid  zone  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  and  M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  his  famous  aeronautic  ex- 
pedition, havingascended  about  a  league  and  a  half  above  the  city 
of  Paris,  experienced  a  depression  of  temperature  12°  centig.  below 
the  freezing  point.  At  greater  heights  the  cold  would  become 
utterly  insupportable.  These  circumstances  depend  chiefly  on  the 

What  is  the  effect  of  throwing  heavy  bodies  into  this  spring  ? 
What  temperature  has  the  water  in  this  case  ?  \ 

What  is  the  relative  uniformity  of  temperature  in  the  solid  and  the  li- 
quid parts  of  the  globe  ? 
How  do  waters  vary  in  different  latitudes  ? 
What  is  the  comparative  temperature  of  air  in  high  and  in  low  situations  ? 

*  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  p.  74. 

t  Lvell's  Principles  of  Geoloffy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  307 — 309. 

t  Mackenzie's  Travels  in  Iceland. 
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ftbsenee  of  reflectinff  bodies  in  the  higher  regions,  and  the  rarity 
of  the  air,  which  anords  a  free  passage  to  the  solar  rays,  deriving 
from  them  but  an  inconsiderable  augmentation  of  temperature* 

54.  However,  though  the  cold  appears  to  increasie  with  the 
height  throughout  the  extent  of  the  earth^s  atmosphere,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  there  is  a  limit  in  space  beyond  which  the  temperature 
oannot  descend.  The  earth  and  the  ower  planets  may  be  regarded 
as  moving  within  a  medium  of  uniform  temperature,  such  as  would 
exist  within  the  sphere  of  uranus,  if  the  sun  and  all  the  planetary 
bodies  were  removed.  That  such  a  temperature  occurs  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  atmosphere,  may  be  inferred  from  various  coti* 
siderations.  The  innumerable  stars  scattered  through  the  heavens, 
flrlitiering  with  light  as  we  behold  them,  cannot  be  imagined  to  be 
destitute  of  heat,  and  how  feeble  soever  their  influence,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  distance,  they  must  produce  some  effect  on  bodies 
in  surrounding  space. 

55.  Admitting,  then,  that,  there  is  an  elastic  medium  beyond  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  as  seems  to  be  proved  by  observations  on 
the  periodic  revolutions  of  Encke^s  comet,*  it  must  have  a  certain 
capacity  for  heat,  like  all  other  matter.  But  whether  the  temperature 
of  the  planetary  spaces  be  caused  by  radiation  from  the  stars,  or  be 
regarded  as  essentially  belonging  to  the  elastic  medium,  the 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  state  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 

S roves  that  there  must  exist  a  fundamental  temperature,  indepen* 
ent  of  the  sun  or  any  sources  of  internal  heat ;  for  otherwise,  the 
superficial  temperature  would  be  very  different,  and  its  decrease 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles  incomparably  greater  than  it  is  in 
reality. 

56.  If  the  earth  revolved  in  a  medium  absolutely  destitute  of 
heat,  the  slightest  variations  in  the  sun's  distance  would  occasion 

What  may  we  suppose  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  celestial  spaces  in  re- 
gard to  changes  of  temperature  7 
In  what  medium  do  the  planets  and  comets  probably  move  ? 
How  is  the  existence  of  such  a  medium  proved  t 

*  The  comet  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  German  astronomer 
Ehcke,  who  first  ascertained  that  it  had  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
revolution,  appears  to  be  gradually  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
sun  in  each  successive  revolution,  whence  it  follows  that  it  must  move  in 
a  resisting  medium.  £ncke  stated  (in  the  Berlin  Ephemeris,  1823)  as  the 
result  of  his  observations,  that  the  periodic  time  of  this  comet  was  shorter 
than  that  deduced  from  earlier  investigations.  Calculations  were  subse^ 
quently  made  as  to  the  effect  of  perturbations  of  the  comet  produced  by 
its  approach  to  the  planet  Jupiter,  after  making  allowance  for  which,  how- 
ever,  it  was  iband  that  the  diminution  of  its  orbit  could  only  be  accounted 
ibr  by  the  existence  of  a  resisting  medium.  *'  The  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sistance is  such,  as  to  diminish  the  periodic  time  about  l-10,000th  of  the 
whole  at  each  revolution,  a  quantity  so  large  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  its  existence.  The  history  of  this  discovery  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  curiouff  that  modern  astronomy  has  presented/' — Prof.  Airy  oh 
Astronomif,  in  B^.  of  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1832,  p.  163.  See  also  Whewell's 
Astronomy  and  General  Phjrsics^  Bridgwater  Tr.,  b.  3,  ch.  iv. 
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sensible  changes  of  temperature,  and  the  diurnal  alterations  would 
be  fatal  to  organic  life.  These  effects  must  be  in  some  degree  modi- 
fied by  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  yet  the  comparatively 
small  variations  of  temperature  which  actually  take  place  are  in- 
compatible with  the  existence  of  a  degree  of  cold  in  the  planetary 
regions,  much  beyond  the  freezing  point  of  mercury.  On  com- 
puting the  amount  of  temperature  which  the  medium  without  the 
atmosphere  must  possess,  to  account  for  the  existing  thermometri- 
cal  state  of  the  earth^s  surface,  Baron  Fourier  found  that  the 
phenomena  are  such  as  would  result  from  the  supposition  that  the 
celestial  spaces  have  a  temperature  equal  to  50°  centig.,  or  58® 
Fahrenheit  below  zero.  It  should  be  remarked,  that  this  theory 
has  been  to  a  certain  extent  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  M. 
Svanberg,  a  Swedish  philosopher,  who  having  investigated  the 
temperature  of  the  planetary  spaces  upon  a  principal  different  from 
that  adopted  by  Fourier,  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  conclusion.* 
57.  All  the  phenomena  of  temperature,  as  respects  the  solid 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  atmosphere,  seem  consistent 
with  the  hypothesis  of  central  heat;  but  there  is  an  apparent  ob- 
jection which  demands  some  notice.  It  mi^ht  be  imagined  that 
the  intense  heat  of  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  incompatible  with 
the  present  temperature  of  its  surface.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated from  mathematical  investigation  ofthel^ws  which  regfulate 
the  propagation  of  heat,  that  there  may  exist,  not  merely  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  but  even  at  comparatively  small  depths  below 
the  surface,  a  temperature  sufficient  to  fuse  the  most  refractory 
substances  wiih  which  we  are  acquainted. f 

What  consideration  proves  the  existence  of  a  uniform  temperature  in  the 
planetary  spaces  7  What  would  be  the  effect  of  diurnal  changes  of  tem- 
perature if  the  earth  were  in  a  mediuni  absolutely  cold  ? 

What  actual  temperature  did  the  computations  of  Fourier  assign  to  the 
spaces  beyond  our  atmosphere  7 

What  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  theory  of  central  heat  f 

*  Foreign  Review,  vol.  viii.  pp.  311,  312 ;  Pouillet  El^mens  de  Phys.  Ex. 
et  de  A^terologie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  663 — 665. 696 — 700  ;  Berzelius's  Annual  Re- 
nort  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm  for  1829 ;  Edinb.  Joura.  of 
SciencQ,  vol.  iii.,  New  Series. 

t  "  Tlie  following  are  the  most  remarkable  deductions  made  by  Fourier 
fr6m  the  analytical  investigation  of  the  hypothesis  of  an  internal  heat 
Supposing  the  conducting  power  of  the  materials  of  the  earth,  to  e<iual 
that  of  iron,  and  that  the  temperature  increases  by  l-30th  of  a  centesimal 
decree  for  every  metre  of  vertical  descent,  (about  l-18th  of  a  degree  of 
Fahrenheit  for  every  yard,)  which  icr  the  rate  indicated  by  observation, 
the  enormous  heat  accumulated  in  the  interior  would  cause  an  au^ument* 
ation  of  temperature  at  the  surface,  amounting  only  to  a  quarter  of  a  de- 
gree above  that  which  is  due  to  the  heating  effects  of  the  sun.  This  small 
addition  to  the  eifocts  ef  solar  heat  is  in  proportion  to  the  conducting 
powers  of  the  envelope,  all  other  cireumstances  remaining  the  same ;  con- 
sequently as  the  conductibilit^  of  the  superficial  materials  of  the  earth  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  iron,  the  augumentation  of  temperature  just 
mentioned  is  estimated  too  high,  and  prolmbly  does  not  exceed  l-30th  of  a 
centesimal  degree.  Hence  the  effects  of  a  central  heat  are  altogether  in* 
sensible  at  the  surface." — Fweign  Reviewt  u.  a.  p.  313. 
2d2 
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58*  The  admission  of  an  onginal  state  of  igneous  fasioti  of 
the  materials  composing  the  terrestrial  globe,  their  gradual  cooling 
from  the  surface  towards  the  interior,  and  ^e  existence  during  a 
very  protracted  period  of  a  central  nucleus  still  intensely  heated, 
may  be  granted  as  probable— not  only  as  being  supported  by  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  researches  concerning  the  temperature 
of  mines,  springs,  and  waters  in  general,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given — but  also  because 
it  will  account  for  the  structure  and  figure  of  the  earth,  as  bein^  a 
spheroid  of  revolution,  constituting  a  mass  of  matter,  the  density 
of  which  increases  towards  the  centre. 

59.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  attributed  the  existence  of  vol- 
canos  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  and  manifesting  a  com- 
mon and  deeply-seated  orim;  and  the  occurrence  of  thermal 
springs  having  their  sources  mr  beneath  the  surface,  and  sometimes 
appearing  at  a  distance  from  the  craters  of  volcanos,  though 
probably  in  general  more  or  less  connected  with  them  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth*  To  tlie  evidence  for  the  existence  of  central  heat 
derived  from  these  considerations,  may  be  added  the  proofe,  that 
in  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones  of  the  earth  a  temperature  pre- 
vailed, at  a  very  remote  period,  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  utmost 
beat  of  the  torrid  zone  at  present ;  and  such  as  was  adapted  to 
call  into  existence's  profusion  of  organic  beings,  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  on  a  most  gigantic  scale. 

60.  '^  As  there  is  great  difficulty  of  conceiving'  any  other  than 
the  igneous  fluidity  of  our  planet  previous  to  Uie  consolidation 
of  its  suriace,  and  as  fluidity  seems  essential  to  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  earliest  transition  from  a 
liauid  to  a  solid  state,  consequent  on  the  radiation  of  heat,  would 
take  place  at  the  equator,  and  that  masses  of  the  solidified  crust 
would  float  upon  the  incandescent  fluid  beneath.*  The  fluid  mass 
would  necessarily  be  influenced  by  tides :  therefore  so  long  as  the 
solidified  crust  was  too  thin  to  resist  the  effects  of  this  cause,  it 
would  be  .broken  up  into  fragments,  the  precursors  of  those  of 
which  the  solid  surface  of  our  globe  is  every  where  composed.*' 

61.  When  the  surface  of  England  is  minutely  examined,  there 
is  found  scarcely  any  area  of  eight  or  ten  square  miles  in  extent 
which  has  not  been  fractured  or  oroken  up  into  minor  portions,  by 
causes,  that  have  acted  at  various  geological  epochs.  What  is  thus 
true  of  England  is  found  to  be  also  generally  true  of  the  whole  snr» 

What  facts,  besides  the  observed  temperatures  of  the  earth,  fiivour  the 
supposiltion  of  igneous  fusion  at  the  centre  ? 

\Vhae  was  formerly  the  temperature  of  the  present  northern  frigid  zone  f 
What  proves  such  to  have  been  its  state  in  regard  to  heat  f 
What  part  of  the  earth's  surface  may  we  presume  to  have  been  first  so- 
lidified ? 

What  appear  to  be  the  relative  ages  of  the  fractured  portions  of  tha 
earth's  sunacef 

*  Croizet  et  Jobert  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemenes  Foesiles  de  Dep.  da 
Poy  de-Dome.    18258. 
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face  of  our  continents  and  islands,  when  examined  wilh  the  neces- 
sary attention.  Sometimes  a  more  modern  deposit  may  masii  the 
sarface  broken  into  fragments,  the  former  not  havin?  been  yet  acted 
on  by  disrupting  forces ;  but  when  rocks,  on  whicm  such  deposits 
rest,  are  exposed  by  denudation  of  any  kind,  either  in  ravines,  or 
over  a  certain  extent  of  horizontal  area,  they  will  be  found 
fractured. 

62.  There  must  have  been  inequalities  in  the  earth's  surface 
from  its  earliest  consolidation.  The  radiation  of  heat,  and  the  ne* 
cessity  of  the  exterior  solid  crust  conforming  to  the  fluid  surface 
beneath,  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  produce  them.  Hence  < 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont's  theory  of  the  elevation  of  mountain  chains, 
which  rests  on  the  necessity  of  the  earth's  crust  continually 
diminishing  its  capacity,  notwithstanding  the  nearly  rigorous  con- 
stancy of  its  temperature,  in  order  that  it  should  not  cease  to  em- 
brace its  internal  mass  exactly,  the  temperature  of  which  diminishes 
sensibly,  while  the  refrigeration  of  tne  surface  b  now  nearly  in- 
sensible.* 

Influenu  of  Existing  Causes  on  the  Structure  and  Conformation  of 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

63.  The  terrestrial  globe,  the  general  dimensions  of  which  have 
been  already  stated,  is  composed  of  various  kinds  of  matter  sub- 
sisting in  the  solid  or  fluid  state,  and  encompassed  by  an  atmos- 

5 here  of  elastic  or  gaseous  fluids,  of  uncertain  extent,  but  gradually 
ecreasinff  in  density  as  it  recedes  from  the  earth's  surface.  The 
superflciaT  distribution  of  land  and  water  is  extremely  irregular, 
and  the  area  covered  by  the  latter  far  exceeds  the  space  occupied 
by  the  former,  which  probably  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  entire  surface.  A  larger  portion  of  dry  land  is 
found  in  the  northern  hemisphere  than  in  the  southern,  that  part 
of  the  globe  which  is  to  the  south  of  the  equator  being  chiefly 
covered  oy  the  sea,  while  to  the  north  of  the  line  sea  and  land  are 
more  equally  distributed. 

64.  The  surface  of  the  earth  exhibits  abundance  of  obvious 
inegularities,  or  elevations  and  depressions,  the  land  rising  into 
mountains  in  some  places,  and  sinking  in  others  into  glens  and 
valleys ;  and  in  the  parts  under  the  sea  similar  inequalities  of  level 
are  found  to  exist-  But  though  this  diversity  of  configuration  ap- 
pears sufficiently  striking  when  viewed  in  detail,  yet  a  little  con- 
sideration will  evince  that  these  irregularities  are  quite  uQiiBp<Nrt- 

Why  is  this  circumstance  not  generally  obvious  f 
What  is  Beaumont's  view  of  the  origin  of  mountains? 
What  is  the  relative  area  of  land  and  water  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  f 
What  is  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ? 

How  are  the  irregularities  of  the  earth's  surface  in  comparison  with  its 
whole  diameter? 

*  De  la  Heche's  Geological  Researches,  chap.  iii.  pp*  45,  46. 
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ant  when  estimated  with  relbrence  to  the  magnitade  of  the  ter- 
restrial spheroid.  , 

65.  The  loftiest  peaks  in  the  world  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Dwalagiri  and  Chandradabani,  in  the  Himalaya  range  of  mountains 
north  of  Hindostan,  said  to  be  about  five  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  and  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  globe  are  the  summits 
of  Chimhorazo,  Ulimani,  and  Soratai  in  the  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
the  height  of  which  is  probably  somewhat  more  than  four  miles 
above  the  sea.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  beneath  its  common  level, 
it  is  manifest,  can  only  be  calculated  conjecturally,  beyond  those 
points  which  can  be  rathomed  with  the  sounding  line;  but  from 
calculations  founded  on  astronomical  data,  Laplace  inferred  that 
its  mean  depth  was  a  small  fraction  of  35  miles,  the  difference  in 
the  diameters  of  the  earth,  owin^  to  the  compression  or  flattening 
at  the  poles.*  It  has  been  variously  estimated  at  between  two 
and  three  miles  ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  bot- 
toms of  the  lowest  submarme  vallies,  or  cavities  in  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  do  not  reach  further  beneath  its  surface  than  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  mountains  extend  above  that  level. 

66.  If,  then,  five  miles  be  assumed  as  ^e  height  of  the  moat 
exalted  protuberances,  and  also  as  to  the  depth  of  lowest  depres- 
sions on  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth,  the  utmost  inequalities  of 
level  cannot  exceed  ten  miles,  which  will  be  little  more  than  ^i^ 
part  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe.  But  the  sea  covering  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  earth,  causes  the  whole  mass  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  nearly  perfect  spheroid,  irregularly  dotted  with 
relatively  minute  points,  the  most  considerable  of  which  protrudes 
about  1^)^  of  the  earth's  diameter  above  the  common  level  of  its 
surface.  Hence,  our  planet  viewed  from  the  moon,  must,  like  that 
satellite,  exhibit  a  circular  outline. 

67.  The  uneven  figrure  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  compared 
to  the  little  risings  and  indentations  on  the  rind  of  an  orangre,  but 
with  reference  to  the  diameters  of  the  two  bodies,  the  irregularities 

What  is  the  actual  heisht  of  the  hiffhest  mountains  ? 
What  is  the  probable  depth  of  the  lowest  ocean  vatlies? 
How  would  the  earth's  surface  appear  when  viewed  from  the  moon  or 
a  planet  ? 

*  '^  On  a  regard^  long-temps  la  profbndeur  de  la  mer  comme  incalcula- 
hle,  on  la  disait  immense.  11  est  vrai  que  por  rapport  k  nous  elle  est  tres- 
grande,  qu'elle  est  incommensurable  m^caniquement  par  nos  appareils  let 
plus  perfection^,  et  quoique  T^tendue  des  regions  marines  dont  on  n'a 
pu  trouver  le  fond  Boit  tre»»vaBte,  on  ne  doit  pas  en  conclure  que  ce  fond 
n'existe  point.    L'astronomie  modeme,  aidee  des  grandes  lois  de  la  gravi- 


tation univereelle,  nous  a  d^voil^  ce  mystere,  et  M.  de  Laplace  a  demon- 
4r^,  par  Tinfluence  que  la  lune  et  le  soleil  exercent  sur  notre  planete,  que 
la  profbndeitr  moyenne  de  la  mer  ne  pouvait  depasser  8000  metres,  (envi- 
ron 4000  toises*)  Ainsi  les  plus  hautes  montagnes  s'elevent  au-dessus  de 
la  surfiice  des  eaax,  i  la  meme  distance  que  les  abiroes  de  Toc^n  s'en- 
foneent  dans  I'int^rieur  de  la  terre." — Resume  d'un  Cmirs  EldmetUaire  de 
Oiographie  Physique,  par  J.  V.  F.  Lamouroux,  D.E.S.,  frof.  d'Hist.  Nat 
a  Caen,  1881,  8vo.  p.  166. 
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of  thela,tter  exceed  those  of  the  fonner  beyond  all  proportion;  for 
if  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  earth  were  modelled  according 
to  the  exact  ratios  of  their  respective  heights  and  depths,  on  the 
surface  of  an  arUficial  globe  one  foot  in  diameter,  they  would  be 
hardly,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 

68 «  The  surface  of  the  earth  both  above  and  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sea  presents  a  considerable  variety  of  conformation  and  arrange- 
ment. The  hiffher  parts  of  the  land  consist  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
disposed  in  ridges,  like  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Andes,  or 
in  detached  peaks^and  headlands,  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  the 
Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Low  lands  may  form 
extensive  plains,  or  wide  sandy  deserts,  and  marshy  tracts,  or  lines 
of  coast  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ravines,  hollows,  and 
valleys,  may  occur  at  various  heights,  rivers  sometimes  flowing 
through  them  to  their  termination  in  lakes  and  seas.  As  to  the  form 
of  the  solid  surface  covered  with  water,  some  interesting  circum- 
stances have  been  observed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  bed  of 
ihe  ocean  varies  in  level  in  some  measure  like  the  dry  land«  The 
numerous  islands  scattered  through  the  deep  are  obviously  the 
higher  parts  of  submarine  eminences,  those  portions  of  which  thai 
are  under  water  sometimes  forming  sloping  banks,  and  sometimes 
abrupt  and  perpendicular  precipices.  The  declivities,  however, 
except  around  coral  islands,  are  not  probably,  in  general,  very 
steep.  « 

.  69.  "The  soundings  round  coasts,"  says  Mr.  De  la  Beche, 
"  present  us  with  no  lines  which  we  might  consider  to  be  those  of 
valleys,  but  with  extensive  areas,  which  would,  if  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  form  great  plains,  with  here  and  there  some  minor 
elevations  and  deeper  depressions',  the  latter  generally  in  the  form 
of  basins.  There  are  indeed  some  long  trough-like  cavities  in  the 
North  Seas,  named  the  Silver  Pits,  but  they  present  us  with  nothing 
like  a  system  of  valleys  resembling  those  on  dry  land.  If  the  British 
Islands  were  elevated  one  hundred  fathoms  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  thus  joined  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  would  be 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  area  of  flat  land ;  for  the  fall  from 
the  present  coasts  to  the  new  sea-coast  would  be  generally  so 
gradual  as  to  present  to  the  eye  one  great  plain."*  The  area  thus 
described,  in  which  the  sea  is  in  general  about  one  hundred  fathoms 
in  depth,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  a  line  inclu- 
ding the  British  islands,  and  passing  round  them  from  the  coast  of 
France  to  that  of  Norway ;  and  terminating  towards  the  open  sea 
by  a  slope,  sinking  in  a  comparatively  rapid  manner  into  deep 
water. 

How  may  the  slight  irregularities  of  the  earths  surfiice  be  illustrated  I 

How  may  we  regard  the  islands  of  the  oeean  ? 

Of  what  form  are  generally  found  the  bottoms  of  seas  in  the  neighour- 
hood  of  continents  and  islands  ? 

How  is  this  illustrated  in  the  north  sea  and  other  parts  of  the  ocean 
west  of  Europe  ? 

*  Geolog.  Researches,  pp.  189, 19a 
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70.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  there  are  continental  portions  of  ih» 
earth's  surface  considerably  below  the  common  level  of  the  ocean. 
MM.  Parrot  and  Engelhart  appear  to  have  made  the  discovery, 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Lake  Aral  are  beneath  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  M.  de  Humboldt  ascertained  that  this  depres* 
sion  extends  to  an  extensive  territory,  about  18,000  square  leagues 
in  surface.  This  tract  forms  an  immense  basin,  the  lowest  part 
of  which  is  occnpied  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  surface  of  that  sea 
is  334  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  320  feet  below 
the  leyel  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  of  Lake  Aral  203  feet;  the 
latter,  as  appears  from  the  recent  measurement  of  Captains  Duha- 
mel  and  Anjou,  being  117  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ca8]»an.* 

71.  As  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  those  parts  of  the  earth 
constitutinff  the  present  continents  and  islands  have  been  at  some 
period  or  oUier  covered  by  water,  so  it  may  be  concluded  that  much 
of  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  once  dry  land  ;  and  indeed  large  tracta 
have  been  submerged  within  the  period  of  historical  record.  M. 
De  la  Beche  remarks,  that  ''dry  land  can  only  be  considered  as  se 
much  of  the  rough  surface  of  our  globe  as  may  happen,  for  the 
time,  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  waters,  beneath  which  it  may  again 
disappear,  as  it  has  done  at  previous  different  periods.*'| 

General  Ftew  of  ike  Present  State  of  the  Surface  of  the  Earth. 

72.  The  exterior  of  the  earth  not  only  exhibits  numerous  varia* 
tions  of  level,  but  it  likewise  shows  a  diversity  of  structure  and 
composition.  Independent  of  the  superficial  covering  formed  from 
the  mixture  of  decayed  animal  ana  vegetable  bodies  with  sand, 
clay,  and  other  materials,  arising  from  the  disinte^tion  of  stones 
and  rocks,  and  serving  as  a  nidus  for  the  production  and  support 
of  a  continual >^ucce88ion  of  plants  of  every  kind,  from  mosses, 
fungi,  and  grasses,  to  the  noblest  trees  of  the  forest,  there  are  many 
peculiar  stratified  or  massive  formations,:!:  sometimes  extending 

What  curioas  fact  did  Parrot  and  Engelhart  discover  respecting  the  in- 
land seas  of  Asia  ! 
How  are  we  to  regard  the  dry  land  of  the  globe  ? 
Of  what  is  the  exterior  crust  of  the  earth  composed 
What  is  meant  by  die  term  formation  ?    (Note.) 

*  Humboldt  Fragmens  de  G^logie  et  Climatologie  Aaiatiques,  torn.  i. 
pp.  9.  91.  196. 

t  Geolog.  Manual,  p.  2. 

X  **  In  geognosy  the  word  formation  either  denotes  the  manner  in  which 
a  rock  hwi  been  pioduced,  or  it  desigruUes  an  assemblage  of  mineral  masses 
so  iniimateltf  conneded,  that  it  is  supposed  they  were  formed  at  the  same 
qioch,  and  that  thev  present  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  the  same 
general  relations,  ootk  of  composition  and  <^  situation  with  respect  to  each 
other.  Thus  the  formation  ot  obsidian  ana  basalt  is  attributed  to  subter- 
mnean  fires ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  the  formation  of  transition  clay-slate 
contains  Lydian  stone,  chiastolite,  ampeUte,  and  alternating  beds  or  black 
limestone  and  of  porphyry.  The  first  acceptation  of  the  word  is  the  most 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  the  French  language ;  hot  it  relates  to  the 
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OTer  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  sometimes  interrnpted,  mixed,  and 
modified,  producing  new  combinations,  *nd  by  their  various 
arrangements  composing  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth,  commonly 
more  or  less  covered  and  concealed  by  vegetable  mould  and  verdure, 
but  occasionally  by  barren  sands  or  clay,  or  appearing  in  the  form 
of  rugged,  naked,  or  snow-clad  rocks  and  mountains. 

73.  ^rhese  formations,  consisting  respectively  of  series  of  rocks 
in  a  certain  order  of  su[)erposition,  have  been  arranged  by  geolo- 
gists in  groups,  distinguished  with  reference  to  the  supposed  time 
or  mode  of  their  production :  thus  some  are  designated  as  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary;  and  some  as  sedimentary  or  volcanic. 
From  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  appears  that  the 
strata  or  masses  of  rocks  composing^  formations  and  groups  have 
suffered  numerous  dislocations  and  interruptions,  indicating  local 
and  general  disturbances,  the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  which  may  advantageously  precede  more  full  and  particular 
descriptions  of  the  several  groups,  formations,  and  rocks,  of  which 
the  crust  or  exterior  portion  of  the  terrestrial  globe  is  composed. 

74.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  oldest  rocks,  whether  with  the  Wernerians  we  ascribe 
them  to  aqueous  solution  and  crystallization,  or  with  the  Hutto- 
nians  to  igneous  fusion,  their  production  necessarily  infers  a  con- 
currence of  circumstances  no  longer  existing.  The  case  is  different 
with  respect  to  the  superior  strata  composed  of  the  ruins  of  the 
older  rocks,  and  which,  from  their  containing  imbedded  both 
animal  and  vegetable  remains,  must  obviously  have  been  formed 
at  periods  subsequent  to  the  origin  of  organized  beings.  There- 
fore as  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  such  rocks  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  influenced  by  causes  having  some  analogy 
with  the  existing  order  of  things,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  changes  now  going  on  upon  the  earth's  surface  may 
be  expected  to  throw  some  light  on  the  geognostic  history  of  those 
formations  which  took  place  long  before  Uie  human  species  was 
called  into  existence. 

What  is  signified  by  a  group  in  Geology? 

Whatdifibrent  names  are  given  to  the  respective  groups  of  formations  ? 
What  changes  have  been  produced  in  the  different  formations  ? 
How  do  the  superior  strata  of  the  earth  differ  from  the  inferior? 

origin  of  things,  and  to  an  uncertain  science  founded  on  geogonic  hypo- 
theses. The  second  acceptation,  now  generally  received  by  the  French 
mineralogists,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  celebrated  school  of  Werner, 
and  indicates,  not  what  was  supposed  to  have  been,  but  what  now  exists. 
In  the  geognostic  description  of  the  globe,  we  may  distinguish  different 
modes  of  grouping  mineral  substances  as  we  ascend  to  more  general  ideas. 
Rocks  which  alternate  with  each  other,  which  are  found  usually  together, 
and  which  display  the  same  relations  of  position,  constitute  the  same  /or* 
mation — ^the  union  of  several  formations  constitutes  a  geological  series  or 
group,  {terrain ;)  but  the  terms  rocks,  formations,  and  terrains,  are  used  as 
synonymous  in  many  works  on  geognoBY"^'Humioldfs  Qe<^nottical 
Essay  on  the  Superposition  of  Rom,  translated  from  the  French.  1833. 
page.  1. 
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Infiuenu  of  Air^  TFaier,  and  Vohanie  Firt^  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Earth. 

76.  Many  of  the  changes  that  are  affected  on  the  superficial 
portion  of  the  globe,  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  owing  to  the 
operations  pf  man  :  the  cutting  down  of  woods  and  forests,  drain- 
ing lakes  and  marshes,  recovering  tracts  of  land  by  embankment 
from  the  sea,  levelling,  mining,  digging  canals,  constructing  roads 
and  causeways,  with  various  other  works  that  result  from 
human  skill  and  industry,  contribute  more  or  less  to  produce  al- 
terations ou  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  their  agency  is  either  remote 
and  contingent,  or  comparatively  insignificant,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  particularly  investigated.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
consider  the  influence  of  the  elements  displayed  on  a  far  more 
extensive  scale  with  regard  either  to  time  or  space,  and  pro- 
ducing correspondent  effects. 

76.  Air,  water,  heat,  and  perhaps  electricity,  sometimes  acting 
slowly  and  erradually  through  long  periods,  may  modify  or  change 
the  form  ana  constitution  of  substances  composing  the  solid  crust 
of  the  earth ;  and  on  other  occasions  display  overpowering  force, 
and  violence,  giving  rise  to  storms  and  hurricanes,  tides,  currents, 
torrents,  and  deluges,  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  spreading  deso- 
lation and  ruin  over  wide  tracts  of  land,  breaking  up  and  displac- 
ing existing  strata,  or  covering  them  with  beds  o7  new  matter,  re- 
placing valleys  by  mountains,  or  mountains  by  valleys,  and  thus 
producmg  strange  metamorphoses  in  the  appearance  of  those 
countries  over  which  their  influence  extends. 

77.  These  powers  of  nature,  however,  are  not  solely  active  in 
works  of  destruction,  their  agency  sometimes  being  productive 
of  new  formations.  Air  and  heat  may  occasionally  operate  in 
this  way,  but  the  formative  effects  of  water  are  more  obvious  and  ex- 
tensive. Rivers  deposit  sands,  detrital  matter,  and  silt,  filling  up 
lakes,  and  constituting  deltas  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  shoals, 
sandbanks,  and  islands  rising  amidst  its  waves;  lapidescent 
springs  yield  deposits  of  siliceous  earth,  tufa,  travertin,  and 
Btalactitic  limestone ;  and  the  water  of  the  sea  in  some  manner 
facilitates  the  operations  of  the  little  animals  employed  in  build- 
ing coral  reefs  and  islands. 

78.  The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  modifying  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  whether  destructive  or  formative,  may  depend  either  on 
the  chemical  or  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  aerial  fluids  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Air  must  be  a  powerful  chemical  agent,  in 
consequence  of  its  containing  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  The  action 

Of  what  importance  are  the  laboon  of  man,  considered  as  modifying 
the  surface  of  the  globe  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  active  causes  which  change  the  exterior  condition 
of  the  earth  ? 

Whift  is  ftnong  the  most  efficient  of  these  causes  ? 

To  what'  properties  does  the  air  owe  its  modifjring  influence  on  the  crust 
of  the  earth? 
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of  oxygen  may  cause  the  dwintegratioti  of  rocks  in  whieli  metals 
and  metallic  sulpharets  are  included ;  and,  by  its  nniyersal  affi- 
nity for  other  bodies,  it  may  give  rise  to  numerous  decompositions 
and  combinations,  ^e  moduying  effects  of  which  most  be  alike 
extensive  and  important. 

79.  Carbonic  acid,  which  is  constantly  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  a  relatirely  small  proportion,  occurs  abundantly  in  cer- 
tain situations,  bein^  given  on  from  the  surface  of  springs,  or 
issuing  from  fissures  m  the  earth.  It  is  chiefly  evolved  in  coal-pits 
and  m  volcanic  districts.  Among  the  most  noted  natural  labora- 
tories of  carbonic  acid,  is  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  the  phe- 
nomena of  which  have  often  been  described :  and  many  others  occur 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This  gas  is  disengaged  in  vast 
quantities  from  every  part  of  the  Limagne  d' Auvergne,  in  France, 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  equal  abundance  from 
time  immemorial.  This  elastic  fluid  being  invisible,  it  is  only 
observed  in  consequence  of  its  effects,  as  when  an  excavation  is 
made,  in  which  it  accumulates,  and  a  lighted  candle  or  other 
burning  body  introduced  into  it  becomes  extinguished.  There 
are  some  springs  in  this  district,  where  the  water  is  seen  bubbling 
and  boiling  from  the  copious  disengagement  of  this  gas.  It  has 
an  obvious  effect  on  the  vegetation,  many  trees,  as  the  walnut, 
flourishing  more  luxuriantly  than  they  would  otherwise  do  in  the 
same  soil  and  climate,  probably  owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  or 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid.  This  gas  is  found  in  springs 
issuing  from  granite,  near  Clermont,  as  well  as  from  the  tertiary 
limestones  of  the  Limagne.* 

80.  In  the  environs  of  Pont-Gibaud,  not  far  from  Clermont,  a 
rock  belonging  to  the  gneiss  formation,  in  which  there  are  1^ 
mines,  has  been  found  quite  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
continually  given  off  in  the  saseous  form.  The  carbonates  of  iron, 
lime,  and  manganese,  are  so  dissolved,  that  the  rock  is  rendered  soft, 
and  the  quartz  alone  remain^  unattacked.f  Dolomieu  notices  the 
frequent  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Etna, 
and  especially  near  Paterno.  **  An  immense  quantity  is  disen- 
gagred  from  the  surface  of  a  cold  spring  called  Jcqua  llossa,  to  the 
water  of  which  it  communicates  a  powerfully  acid  taste,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  ebullition.  This  gas  seems  to  be  pure 
carbonic  acid,  proving  suddenly  fatal  to  animals  that  respire  it, 
many  bein?  tempted  by  the  freshness  and  limpidity  of  the  water, 
shaded  by  oushes  and  reeds,  to  quench  their  thirst.    Hares  and 

How  is  the  importance  of  carbonic  acid  proved  ? 

In  whatparticnlar  localities  does  it  aboundi||^ 

What  efl^ct  does  it  produce  on  the  appearance  of  springs  f 

What  description  has  been  given  of  the  Aoqua  Roua  t 

*  Le  Coq  Amiales  de  TAnvergne,  torn.  i.  p.  217.    May,  182a 
t  Lyell's  Prin.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  317,  from  Ann.  d'Auvergne.  June,  1829. 
See  alflo  G.  Poulett  Scrope's  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  Central  Fiance. 
2£ 
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birds  tf»  often  fotilid  detd  on  the  banks  of  tliit  spring^^'*  Similar 
effects  sre  stated  by  MM.  Bischof  and  Noggerath  to  be  produced 
by  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  yicinity  of  the  lake  of 
Lsaeh,  the  quantity  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  600,000  poands 
a  day^ 

81.  In  the  Brohlthal,  on  the  Rhinet  an  old  volcanic  countrjr, 
there  is  a  considerable  evolntion  of  carbonic  acid  cas,  which  is 
employed  by  M.  Bischof  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical  pre- 
parations on  a  large  scale.f  Near  Fort  Diadipe,  on  the  En- 
phrates,  in  Armenia,  are  mineral  springs,  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  deposition  of  large  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime.  la 
the  environs  of  these  two  springs  the  limestone  contains  much 
native  sulphur,  which  for  a  lone  time  was  collected ;  but,  the 
carbonic  acid  arising  having  suffocated  many  of  the  workmen, 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  The  acid  gas  issues  in  this 
place  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  such  great  quantities,  as  to 
nil  the  caverns  and  ne^rlected  excavations,  forming  numerous  strata 
of  livid  vapours.  It  is  sometimes  evolved  with  so  much  rapidity 
through  the  clefts  as  to  produce  a  strong  current  and  a  hissing 
noise.  Small  birds  seeking  refuse  in  these  caverns,  or  coming 
near  the  fissures,  are  suddeoly  stined.:^ 

82.  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  of  this 
kind  in  the  world  is  the  Gkievo  Upas,  or  Valley  of  Poison,  in  the 
Island  of  Java,  the  deadly  effects  of  which  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  give  currency  to  the  fabulous  report  of  the  existence  of 
a  wonderful  tree  called  the  Bohun  Upas,  so  fancifully  described 
by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  "  Botanic  Garden."  The  district  in  which 
this  valley  is  situated  was  visited  by  Mr.  A.  Loudon,  who  states 
that  it  is  three  miles  from  Balor,  on  the  road  to  the  Djung.  He  des- 
cribes it  as  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  of  an  oval  form, 
from  30  to  35  feet  in  depth,  and  quite  flat  at  the  bottom ;  destitute 
of  vegetation,  being  covered  with  skeletons  of  human  bein^,  tigers^ 
hogs,  deer,  peacocks,  and  va^ous  sorts  of  birds,  which  have 
perished  bv  entering  into  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  with 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  filled.  There  were  no  visible 
openings  in  the  ground  at  the  bottom,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a 
hard  sandy  substance.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs ;  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  gas  does  not 
rise  above  18  feet  from  the  bottom,  as  Mr.  L.  and  others  with  him 

What  practical  use  is  sometimes  made  of  carbonic  acid  naturally  de- 
veloped f 
Describe  the  Valley  of  Poison. 
How  high  does  the  carbonic  acid  of  that  valley  probably  rise  ? 

*  Memoirs  sur  les  Isles  Ponces ;  et  Catalogue  Rai«>nn4e  de  Pxoduits  do 
l*Etna.    Paris,  1788.    p.  364. 
t  De  ia  fieche's  Geol.  Man.,  pp.  154,  }55. 
t  Boni  M^oires  G^logiqaea  et  Paleontologiques.  1838.  torn.  i.  p.  281. 
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descended  to  that  depth,  where  they  experienced  no  difficulty  of 
breathing  or  inconvenienee,  except  that  which  arose  from  the 
offensive  odour  of  the  putrifying  bodies  below.*  No  smell  of 
sulphur,  or  traces  of  volcanic  matter  were'  observed ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  this  situa- 
tion is  connected  with  volcanic  influence,  which  extends  through- 
out Java,  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

83.  The  effect  of  carbonic  acid,  as  a  chemical  agent,  both  as 
commonly  present  in  atmospheric  air,  and  as  more  abundantly 
occurring  in  such  localities  as  those  above  described,  must  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  rocks  and  other  bodies  with  which  it 
may  come  into  contact.    It  may  thus  cause  the  decomposition  of 

granite,  ^eiss,  and  other  feld  spathic  and  micaceous  substances, 
y  combming  with  the  potash,  soda,  or  lithia,  which  entor  into 
their  constitution.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  encounters  lime  or 
magnesia,  it  may  contribute  to  the  production  of  new  rocks. 
'*  The  disintegration  of  granite  is  a  striking  feature  of  large  dis- 
tricts in  Auvergne,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont. 
This  decay  was  called  by  Dolomieu,  ^laraaladie  du  granite;*  and 
the  rock  may  with  propriety  be  said  to  have  the  ro/,  for  it  crumbles 
to  pieces  in  the  hand.  The  phenomenon  may  without  doubt  be 
ascribed  to  the  continual  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from 
numerous  fissures."! 

84.  The  chemical  action  of  carbonic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  the 
usual  state  of  the  atmosphere  near  the  earth's  surface,  thoug^ 
much  more  gradual,  and  therefore  less  noticed  than  were  it 
copiously  evolved  from  the  water  or  soil,  as  in  volcanic  countries, 
is  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  a  manifest  effect  on  the 
structure  of  large  masses  of  granite  and  rocks  of  analogous  com- 
nosition.  In  the  western  parts  of  Great  Britain  where  primitive 
formations  prevail,  granite  masses  not  unfrequently  occur,  which 
from  their  peculiar  forms  received  the  Celtocymric  appellations  of 
logan,  tolmen,  and  kistvaens ;  and  were  by  Dr.  Borlaoe  and  other 
antiquaries  long  regarded  as  works  of  art  of  Druidical  origin ;  but 
these  rocking-stones,  rock-basins,  cheese-rings,  and  altars,  are  now 

generally  admitted  to  be  blocks  of  granite,  which  have  acquired 
leir  respective  forms  in  consequence  of  superficial  decomposition 
or  disintegration.  The  manner  in  which  this  takes  place  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  fi&rure  of  a  group  of  such  decaying 
rocks,  forming  a  part  of  Great  Staple  Tor,  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devon- 
shire, seen  from  the  south-west,  j: 

On  what  sources  does  the  large  supply  of  this  gas  depend  ? 
To  what  cause  may  the  disintegration  of  granite  be  ascribed  I 
What  is  the  probable  origin  of  rocking-stones  and  other  detached 
of  granite  ? 

*  Journal  of  Geoorraphical  Society,  vol.  ii. 

t  Ly ell's  Prin.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

X  From  De  la  Heche's  Geological  Researches. 
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85.  M.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  that  it  is  ^*  more  like  the  remains 
of  some  huge  building  or  battlement,  than  the  effect  of  cleavage 
and  decomposition,  which  it  is."  Granite  is  not  grenerally  regarded 
as  a  stratified  rock  like  gneiss  and  mica  slate  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  the  workmen  who  are  employed  in  quarrying  and  cot« 
ting  it,  that  it  has  what  they  term  a  grain^  or  that  it  wifl  split  in 
one  or  two  directions  more  easily  than  in  others.*  This,  doubt- 
iess,  is  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mineral  bodies  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  especially  the  feldspar,  the  decomposition  of 
which  mast  essentially  aid  the  process  of  disintegration,  and  de- 
termine in  a  great  degree  the  direction  in  which  it  takes  place. 

86.  There  are  other  gases  which  are  copiously  evolred  in  some 
situations,  and  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanos.  Dolomiea 
states,  that  he  ascertained  the  presence  of  sulphuroas  acid,  mu- 
riatic acid,  hepatic  m  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  phloffisticated 
or  nitrogen  gas,  ana  inflammable  air  or  hydrogen,  as  well  as  car- 
bonic acid,  in  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  around  Mount 
Etna  ^  and  other  observers  have  noticed  the  occurrence  of  chlorine 
gas.  But  the  most  abundant  of  the  spontaneously  produced  gases, 
next  to  carbonic  acid,  probably  is  carburetted  hydrogen,  well  knowa 
as  an  agent  of  destruction  in  coal-mines.  It  is  likewise  some- 
times emitted  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  of  springs  and  wells. 

87.  The  country  around  Baku,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  mud  volcanos  and 
fountains  of  naphtha,  the  soil  apparently  being  every  where  im- 
pregnated with  bituminous  matter.  About  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Baku  are  many  old  temples  of  the  Guebres,  or  fire- 
worshippers,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  jet  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  trom  apertures  in  the  earth.  Within  an  area  of  two  mues 
in  circumference,  if  holes  be  made  in  the  earth,  gas  immediately 
rises,  and  may  be  set  (m  fire  by  a  lighted  torch*    The  inhabitant^ 

What  is  the  appearance  of  Great  Staple  Tor  t 

What  character  does  granite  manifest  when  we  attempt  to  divide  it  me* 
chanically  7 
What  gases  are  evolved  from  volcanos  ? 
Which  two  of  these  are  most  abundant  f 
What  peculiar  appearance  has  been  observed  west  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ? 

*  Dr.  Boase,  who,  from  analogy  of  structure  between  granitic  and  schis- 
tose rocks,  infers  their  common  origin,  has  adduced  sufiicient  evidence  of 
an  approach  to  stratification  in  the  former.  See  his  Treatise  on  Primarv 
Geoloffv.     1834.    ch.  vi.  ' 

t  M^moire  sur  les  Isles  Ponces,  &c.,  pp.  360—363. 
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fix  hollow  canes  in  such  holes,  and  li^ht  the  stream  of  sas  from 
the  top,  availing  themselves  of  the  light  and  heat  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  flame  is  easily  extinguished  by  plugging  up  the 
orifice  of  the  tube.  Besides  the  sacred  and  domestic  fires,  there 
is  a  large  one  which  spring  from  a  natural  cliff  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, ^nd  which  burns  continually. 

88.  Mr.  Kinneir  states,  that  the  whole  country  round  Baku  has 
at  times  the  appearance  of  being  enveloped  in  names.  '^  It  often 
seems,*'  he  says,  **  as  if  the  fire  rolled  down  from  the  mountains 
in  large  masses,  and  with  incredible  velocity ;  and  during  the 
clear  moonshine  nights  of  November  and  December,  a  bright  blue 
light  is  observed  at  times  to  cover  the  whole  western  range.  This 
fire  does  not  consume,  and  if  a  person  finds  himself  in  the  middle 
of  it  no  warmth  is  felt."* 

89.  Captain  Beaufort  describes  an  ignited  jet  of  inflammable 
gas,  called  the  Yanar,  near  Delictash,  on  the  coast  of  Karamania, 
anciently  perhaps  the  object  of  religious  veneration.  He  states, 
that  '*  in  the  inner  comer  of  a  ruined  building,  the  wall  is  so  un-» 
dermined  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  shaped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven :  from  this  the  flame  issues, 
giving  out  an  intense  heat,  yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall.*' 
Though,  the  wall  was  scarcely  discoloured,  a  little  caked  soot 
appeared  in  the  neck  of  the  aperture.  The  hill  is  composed  of 
crumbly  serpentine,  and  loose  rocks  of  limestone.  At  a  short 
distance  down  the  hill  there  is  another  aperture,  which,  from  its 
appearance,  may  have  given  out  gaa.  The  Yanar  is  supposed  to 
be  of  ancient  date,  Pliny  having  described  a  similar' phenomenon, 
probably  with  reference  to  this  spotf  Such  jets  of  inflammable 
gas  have  been  observed  in  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  in 
a  temple  at  Chittagong  in  Bengal,  and  near  salt  springs  in  China. 

9Q.  Both  in  Europe  and  America  the  spontaneous  production 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  econo- 
mical purposes.  •  In  uie  salt  mine  of  Gottesgabe,  at  Heine,  in  ^e 
Qounty  of  Tecklenberg,  there  is  an  opening  called  the  Pit  of  the 
Wind,  from  which  a  continuous  eurrent  of  this  gas  has  issued  for 
sixty  years.  M.  Roeders,  inspector  of  the  mines,  has,  for  a  few 
years  past,  employed  this  natural  gaslight  for  the  purposes  of 
illumination  and  for  cookery .-^ 

91.  Near  the  village  of  Frc^ionia,  New  York,  axe  a  number  of 
what  are  called  burning  springs ;  and  gas  issues  from  them,  which 

To  what  Ufleful  purpose  is  it  applied  f 

What  peculiarity  belongs  to  the  Baku  gas  fires  f 

What  M  the  situatton  and  appearance  of  the  Yanar  f 

*  See  Hanway*8  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i. ;  Geo.  Foreter's  Travels  over 
land  to  India ;  Macdonald  Kinnetr*s  Geographical  Memoir  on  Persia ; 
£ngelhardt  and  Parrot's  Travels  in  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus  in  1815,  vol. 
'. ;  and  Humboldt  Frai^mens  Asiatiques. 

t  Karamania,  or.  Brief  Description  of  the  Goest  of  Asia  Minor.   1817. 

I  Edinb.  journal  of  ^ience,  No.  xv.  p.  183. 
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is  collected  in  a  mometer,  and  eonyeyed  by  pipes  to  ihe  village, 
which  18  thus  lifted.  The  same  kind  of  gas  is  eyolved  moro 
copiously  in  the  oed  of  a  stream  about  a  mile  from  the  Tillage.  It 
consists  of  carboretted  hydrogen,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
beds  of  bituminons  coal.*  A  current  of  gas  resembling  this  last 
was  discovered  in  1838,  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  which  crosses  the 
north  road  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  latter  city.  It  is  said  to  be  emitted  for  more  than  half 
m  mile  alongr  the  banks  of  the  rivulet ;  and  in  one  place,  where 
many  jets  issued  within  a  yard  square,  it  was  set  on  Are,  and 
burnt  uninterruptedly  during  five  weeks,  giving  the  clay  soil  the 
appearance  of  powdered  brick. f 

99.  The  extrication  of  inflammable  ^ses  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  is  interesting,  as  tending  to  illustrate  the  peculiar  geo- 
logical structure  of  various  distant  portions  of  the  earth's  surface; 
and  the  gases  issuing  from  volcanic  districts  must  have  some  in- 
fluence on  the  nature  of  die  minerals  occurring  in  such  situations ; 
bnt  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  thus  produced  are  relatively 
insignificant,  and  their  formative  or  destructive  effects  must  take 
place  to  an  extent  far  inferior  to  those  occasioned  by  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid. 

93.  Gases  are  not  the  only  kinds  of  foreign  xhatter  contained 
In  the  atmosphere,  which  forms  a  receptacle  for  all  such  bodies, 
whether  fluia  or  solid,  as  are  at  any  time  exposed  to  its  action, 
and  are  rendered  capable  of  elevation  by  their  inferiority  of  spe- 
dfic  grravity.  Water,  however,  appears  to  be  the  only  kind  of 
matter  which  oecurs  in  snflicient  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  to 
produce  any  considerable  efTeet  on  the  surface  of  the  eartn  in  con- 
sequence of  its  chemical  properties.  From  its  solvent  power  it 
must  materially  aid  the  operation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  decom- 
position of  rocks,  and  that  property  alone,  as  it  is  widely  dis- 
persed, and  in  some  places  in  great  abundance  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  air,  renders  it  a  formidable  agent  of  destruction. 

94.  It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  ab- 
stracts water  from  the  sea,  holding  in  solution  muriatic  acid  or 
salts. '  But  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Roubaudi  at  Nice,  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  appears  that  when  the  sea  is  calm, 
the  air  on  the  sea-shore  and  over  the  sea,  contains  neither  muriatic 
acid  nor  muriates,  though  when  the  sea  is  rou^h,  and  particularly 
If  the  wind  is  high,  particles  of  sea-water,  in  a  state  of  great 
tenuity,  float  in  the  air,  but  the  distance  to  which  they  may  be 

What  use  is  made  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  from  natural  toorc'esf 

What  IB  the  probable  influence  of  inuammable  guea,  compared  with 
that  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  f 

What  is  the  relative  influence  of  moisture  on  the  texture  of  the  earfli*s 
surface? 

What  is  the  condition  in  regard  to  freshness  or  saltness  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  the  ocean  ? 

*  Edinb.  Joum.  of  Science,  No.  xv.  p.  183. 

t  Edinb.  Journal  of  Science,  No.  i.,  N.  S.  pp.  71—75. 
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carried  ialand»  will  necessarily  d^Mnd  on  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind.* 

95.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  superficial  strata  of 
the  earth  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
takes  place.  When  it  is  in  a  state  of  repose  its  effects  must  nrin- 
cipally  depend  on  its  properties  as  a  chemical  agent ;  and  tnese 
have  been  already  noticed.  Air,  when  in  a  state  of  agitation,  as 
during  the  prevalence  of  winds,  storms,  tempests,  hurricanes,  and 
tornados,  becomes  a  mechanical  agent  of  vast  power ;  but  its  in- 
fluence is  so  generally  blended  with  that  of  aqueous  showers  and 
currents,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  extent  to  which 
it  operates ;  and  as  the  subject  of  aerial  oscillations  and  disturb- 
ances belongs  to  meteorology,  a  few  observations  only  will  be 
requisite  here  relative  to  the  effect  of  commotions  in  the  atmos- 
phere on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

96.  Even  when  the  air  is  perfectly  still,  the  power  of  gravitar 
tion  necessarily  causes  the  ascent  of  ail  loose  bodies  from  the 
earth,  which  are  inferior  in  specific  gravity  to  the  lower  aerial 
strata,  and  extremely  minute  particles  of  heavier  matters  are  also 
elevated,  probably  from  the  action  of  temperature,  producing  mode- 
rately ascending  currents.  It  is  in  consequence  ot  their  wonderful 
tenuity,  that  the  seeds  of  cryptogamous  plants,  as  mosses,  funffi, 
and  lichens,  are  often  transported  to  great  distances  through  &e 
air,  and  thus  such  plants  are  found  vegetating  in  situations  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for  their  exist- 
ence. "  The  sporules  of  fungi,"  observes  Fries,  ••  are  so  infinite, 
that  in  a  single  individual  of  Meticularia  maxima,  I  have  counted 
above  ton  millions,  and  so  subtle  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  often 
resembling  thin  smoke,  so  light  that  they  may  be  raised,  perhaps, 
by  evaporation  into  the  atmosphere,  and  dispersed  in  so  many 
ways  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  insects,  wind,  elasticity, 
adhesion,  &;c.,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  place  from  which 
they  may  be  excluded."f 

97.  To  what  great  distances  heavy  substances  in  a  state  of  minute 
division  may  be  conveyed  through  the  air,  will  appear  from  the 
following  observations,  made  at  Barbados,  during  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent^s,  which  is  about  seventy  miles 
directly  westward  from  it :  **  In  the  night  preceding  the  1st  of 
May,  1812,  the  inhabitants  of  the  garrison  of  Barbados  were 
alarmed  by  the  noise  of  explosions  from  the  westward,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  fleets  engaged  at  sea  in  that  direction.  At 
two  or  three  in  the  morning  there  was  a  strange  sort  of  dust  drdp- 

Qn  what  two  principlei  does  the  modifying  action  of  the  air  depend  ? 

How  is  the  ascent  of  bodies  in  the  air  to  be  accounted  for! 

What  evidence  have  we  of  the  transportation  of  vegetable  and  other 
Bubstances  through  the  air  ? 

What  striking  examftlei^  can  be  cited  of  the  transportation  of  heavy 
materials  through  the  air? 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie.  1833. 

t  Lindley's  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany* 
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ti»g  from  the  th^  wbich  iaereated  m  the  nM»r&iii|r  advanced. 
When  davligfht  appeared^  a  large  body  of  vapour  appeared  to  the 
northward  of  the  east,  slowly  advancing  over  the  island,  pro- 


dacing,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  obvious,  a  darkness  in  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came,  carrying  before  it  a  biright  portion  of  the  sky, 
bonnded  by  an  apparently  circular  line  of  dimensions  suceessively 
diminishhig  until  entirely  shut  In,  and  complete  darkness  covered 
all  things.  The  ordinary  darkness  of  night,  always  illuminated 
more  or  less  by  starlight,  was  not  to  be  compared  to  this.  It  was 
total  and  absolute.  The  eye  could  not  see  the  hand.  It  was  an 
Egyptian  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  The  dust  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  fell  in  such  large  c^uantities,  as  to  cover  every  thing 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  an  inch,  and  even  to  break  down  the 
branches  of  trees  by  lying  on  them.  Between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  a  vertical  shadowy  light  began  to  appeaur,  the 
passage  of  light  from  the  atmosphere  above  beinff  shortest  in  that 
direction  through  the  dust,  in  a  circular  form,  which,  as  the  dust 
thinned  away  or  drove  on,  increased  in  diameter,  until  the  whole 
body  of  particles  passed  away  visibly. 

98.  By  the  impalpable  particles  of  dust  thus  deposited,  for 
many  days  men  and  animals  were  grievously  annoyed ;  even  the 
tender  leaves  of  plants  were  injured,  and  the  wind  agitating  tiie 
dust,  the  whole  race  of  the  country  showed  like  the  crater  of  a 
rolcano.  The  volcano  of  St.  Vincents  had  burst  out  The  dust, 
thrown  by  explosions  to  considerable  heights,  had,  by  the  higher 
currents  of  air,  been  carried  to  windward  during  the  night,  and, 
descending  into  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  was  driven 
back  over  the  island  by  the  ordinary  tradewind  a  little  to  the  north 
of  east.     During  the  fall,  patterings  on  the  roofs  of  houses,  as  of 

frosser  particles  than  dust,  were  repeatedly  heard,  and  some  of  the 
ust  sent  to  me  contained  partieles  of  stones,  whose  dimensions 
seemed  to  exceed  all  the  power  of  floatage,  so  gross,  that  I  was 
led  to  conceive  that  they  ware  carelessly  taken  up  from  the  soil  on 
which  the  dust  lay.  Other  portions  of  the  dust  were  free  from 
these.  An  analysis  of  this  dust,  in  the  laboratory  of  ^e  Royal 
institution,  by  Mr.  Faraday,  gives  (he  following  components: 
silex  78,  alumina  11.9,  lime  7,  oxide  of  iron  3.4,  Tobb  A  s=  100.* 

99.  «( This  floatage  power  of  small  bodies  may  account  for  the 
dust  said  to  be  observed  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mcHin tains,  to 
which  the  finest  particles  of  smoke,  and  of  whatever  solid  materials 
may  be  adequately  divided,  so  as  to  be  devated  and  dispersed  in 

Describe  the  phenonienft  aeeonpainying  the  araption  at  St  Vincents! 
How  ifl  the  paEticHlar  current  or  the  ihower  of  aost  in  that  case  to  be  ac- 
counted for? 
What  eilect  did  it  produce  on  the  roofs  of  buildings? 
What  was  found  to  be  the  conaposition  of  the  material  then  collected  f 
How  IS  the  dust  on  the  surface  of  high  vaounlains  to  be  accounted  for? 

*  The  small  amount  of  loss,  about  l-200th  of  the  whole,  may  probably 
have  been  owing  te  the  .escape  of  hjgrometric  moistuna. 
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tdtymay  rise,  and  in  a  gtfin  etat«  of  rest  in  the  air  above,  unknown 
below,  may  quietly  be  deposited,  and  nndistarbedly  repose/** 

100.  Durinjjr  an  eruption  from  the  Tolcanie  mountain  of  Tomboro, 
in  the  island  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815,  which  will  be  sQbsequently 
noticed,  the  fall  of  dust  and  ashes  was  so  great  at  Bima,  forty 
tntles  eastward  of  the  Yolcano,  as  to  break  down  the  roofs  of  the 
tesidency  and  other  houses ;  and  on  the  side  of  Java,  the  volcanic 
powder  was  carried  3(K)  miles,  and  more  than  200  towards  Celebes^ 
in  sufficient  cjaantity  to  darken  the  air. 

101.  The  mfluence  of  the  atmosphere  in  modify ing  the  surface 
of  the  earth  must  obviously  be  gpreatly  augmented  during  the 
prevalence  of  high  winds.  Thus  are  formed  ctunes  and  sand-hills, 
which  sometimes  overwhelm  cultivated  fields,  and  the  habitations 
of  man,  transforming  fertile  plains  into  barren  trackless  wastes. 
Such  phenomena  have  taken  place  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
Egypt,  and  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 

103.  Guvier  remarks,  that  where  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea 
is  left  loose,  it  advances  as  irresistibly  over  the  land  as  the  silt 
and  other  alluvial  matter  carried  down  by  rivers  does  over  the  bed 
of  the  sea.  In  their  pogress  the  sands  push  before  them  large 
pools  formed  by  rain,  intercepting  their  communication  with  toe 
sea.  On  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  they  have  overwhelmed 
many  villages  mentioned  in  records  of  the  middle  agree ;  and  in  the 
department  of  the  Landes  alone,  ten  are  now  threatened*  witk 
destruction.  Mimisan,  one  of  these  villages',  has  for  twenty  years 
been  struggling  against  them,  while  a  sand-hill  more  than  sixty 
feet  in  height  is  approaching  it.  Their  progress  has  been  estimated 
at  sixty  reet  annually,  and  in  some  places  at  seventy-two  feet. 
According  to  this  calculation  they  might  in  two  thousand  years 
reach  Bourdeaux ;  and,  from  their  present  extent,  it  must  have 
been  about  four  thousand  years  since  they  began  to  be  formed.l 

103.  The  sands  of  the  Lib3ran  deserts,  driven  by  the  west  winds, 
have  covered  all  the  land  formerly  capable  of  tillage  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Denon,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt,"  says  that  the  summits  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  buned 
under  these  sands  still  appear  externally. 

104.  In  Morayshire,  N.  B.,  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Findhorn,  a  district  consisting  of  more  than  ten  square  miles 
of  land,  once  termed,  from  its  fertility,  the  Granary  of  Moray,  has 
been  depopulated  and  ruined  by  a  sand-flood.  The  eruption  com- 
menced about  1677,  and  its  progress  was  gradual ;  btit  in.  1697  not 

What  evidence  of  extensive  motion  in  masBei  of  dust  is  found  in  the 
East  Indies? 
On  what  causes  is  the  formation  of  sand-hills  supposed  to  depend  ? 
What  operation  is  eflbcted  b^  the  wind  on  sands  upon  the  sea-coast? 
What  examples  of  this  are  u>und  in  Europe? — ^in  Egypt? 

*  On  the  Floatage  of  Small  Heavy  Bodiet  in  Air,  by  G.  W.  Jordan,  F 
IL  S.,  Joum,  of  Science,  vol.  viii,  pp,  251— >1^. 
t  Cuvier*fl  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  lU^^, 
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a  Tettige  wmt  to  b»  seen  of  the  na&oi-bsiMO,  orohuds,  aaj  oSie^m 
of  Coubine,  two-thirds  of  the  baion^  so  called  haTiD§r  heen 
destroyed,  and  the  saod  was  daily  gaining  ground.  This  sand 
came  (torn  Mavieston,  on  the  coast,  seven  miles  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Findhorn,  where  from  time  immemorial  there  have 
been  large  aoeumulattons  of  sand.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
catastrophe  of  Coubine  '*  was  occasioned  by  the  bad  practice  of 
pulling  Dent  and  ioniper,"  which  occasioned  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  dated  July  16,  1695,  for  the  preservation  of  landa  ad- 
jacent to  sand-hills.  The  cause  thus  assigned  as  the  origin  of  the 
devastation  of  Coubine,  suggests  an  obvious  remedy,  in  the  plan- 
tation of  vegetables  which  will  grow  in  a  sandy  soil,  such  as  the 
Arundo  arenaria^  and  the  Elymus  arenaritu^  the  spreading  fibrous 
roots  of  which  give  stability  to  the  loose  surface** 

105.  Sands  and  fragments  of  sea-shells  are  sometimes  raised 
from  the  beach  to  very  considerable  heights  by  violent  winds,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  sands  of  Barry,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Tay,  Scotland,  where  hills  have  been  formed  by 
them  140  feet  high.f 

106.  Hurricanes,  from  their  extraordinary  force  and  violence 
productive  of  effects  far  beyond  those  of  high  winds,  are  generally 
accompanied  by  storms  of  rain,  and  the  result  of  their  influence, 
therefore,  is  partly  owing  to  the  impulse  of  gusts  of  air,  and  panlv 
to  that  of  floods  of  water.  ^^  They  are  of  geological  importoncey^' 
says  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  **  as  by  the  sudden  application,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  of  a  furious  wind  and  delug^  of  rain  to  the  surface 
of  land,  very  considerable  changes  are  in  a  short  time  produced  on 
that  surface. ":(:  The  velocity  of  the  wind  in  hurricanes  has  been 
estimated  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

107.  The  hurricanes  that  occasionally  ravage  the  Antilles,  the 
Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  and  other 
countries  between  and  near  the  tropics,  overthrow  solid  edifices, 
uproot  the  strongest  trees,  involve  animals  and  the  produce  of  the 
fields  in  one  common  ruin,  and  sweep  to  a  distance  vast  masses  of 
solid  matter.  The  desolating  power  of  hurricanes  may  be  estimated 
from  the  ensuing  account  of  one  which  visited  Guadeloupe,  July  25, 
1825.  Houses  firmly  built  were  overturned ;  and  a  new  structure, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  in  a  most  substantial 
manner,  was  rained.  The  force  and  rapidity  of  the  wind  was 
such  as  to  drive  tiles  through  the  thick  doors  of  warehouses.  A 
deal  plank,  about  39  inches  long,  9.|.  inches  wide,  and  J^  of  an 
inch  thick,  was  carried  with  such  extraordinary  velocity  through  the 

How  is  the  motion  of  sand-hills  to  be  prevented  ? 
Of  what  importance  are  hurricanes  in  a  geological  point  of  view?  How 
is  this  proved  ? 
Describe  the  efiects  observed  in  the  tornado  of  Guadaloape? 

*  See  Illustrations  of  Cuvier*s  Theory  of  the  £arth,  by  Prof.  Jameson. 
Note  G.  • 

+  Lyell'a  Princip.  of  Geol.,  vol,  i.  p.  343. 
t  Geolog.  Man.,  p.  149.  * 
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air,  that  it  passed  difeetly  thMOgh  the  tniiik  ef  a  palm-tree  17^'^ 
inches  in  diameter.  A  piece  ef  wood  7^  indies  square,  and  ^om 
4  to  5  yards  in  length,  was  driven  by  the  wind  through  the 'sur- 
face of  a  hard,  beaten,  and  frequented  road,  to  the  depth  of  about 
a  yard.  A  fine  iron  railing  before  the  government  house  was 
entirely  broken.  Three  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-four  pounders, 
were  dismounted,  and  driven  against  the  breastwork  of  the  battery 
in  which  they  were  placed.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  was 
verified  by  inquisition  on  the  spot,  by  General  Baudrand,  of  the 
French  engineers.* 

108.  The  effect  of  air  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  it  acts  independently,  is  chiefly  the  result  of  its  chemical 
properties :  water  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  as  a  mechanical 
agent.  The  influence  of  water,  like  that  of  air,  is  apparent  both 
as  a  destructive  and  as  a  formative  or  constructive  power ;  dis- 
solving or  wearing  away  solid  surfaces  in  one  situation,  and 
depositing  beds  or  transported  matter  in  another.  Indeed  these 
operations  must  almost  always  be  simultaneous  or  successive, 
the  detritus  of  rocks  and  of  organic  bodies,  removed  by  the  agency 
of  water  from  the  liigher  parts  of  a  country,  serving  to  form  new 
tracts  of  land,  by  filling  up  lakes,  or  composing  deltas,  sandbanks, 
or  islands  encroachin?  on  the  sea. 

t09.  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  after  describing  the  manner  in  which  the 
disintegration  of  rocks  may  take  place,  owing  to  the  protracted 
action  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  the  more  rapid  and  violent 
operation  of  streams  and  torrents  in  the  degradation  of  land,  says, 
**  This  destruction  of  the  surface  is  common  to  most  countries ; 
and  if  a  rock  so  weathered  be  limestone,  there  is  not  unfrequently 
a  reconsolidation  of  the  parts  by  means  of  calcareous  matter 
deposited  by  the  water  that  percolates  through  the  fragments,  and 
which  dissolves  a  portion  ot  them*  At  Nice,  die  fractured  surface 

In  what  manner  does  air  produce  the  changes  on  the  earth's  surface  7 
How  are  the  destructive  processes  of  air  and  of  water  sometimes  coun- 
terbalanced ? 

•  Pouillet  E16m.  de  Phys.  Exper.  et  de  Meteorol.,  torn.  ii.  pp.  717,7\jS. 

A  most  destructive  tornado  passed  over  the  city  of  New  Brunswick, 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1835.  It  was  preceded  by  a  saltry  day,  with  a  very 
high  dew  point,  and  was  attended  with  some  lightning ;  but  the  thunder, 
if  any,  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  tornado.  RaAers,  20  feet  long  and 
8  or  9  inches  wide  by  3  inchec  thick,  were  carried  half  a  mile ;  a  lad,  nine 
years  old,  was  carried  one  quarter  of  a  mile  through  the  air;  more  than 
100  buildines  were  either  demolished,  unroofed,  or  otherwise  injured.  The 
track  was  but  a  few  hundred  vards  in  breadth ;  and  the  editor  of  this 
work,  with  other  gentlemen,  who  visited  the  spot  on  the  day  following, 
observed  that  trees,  ^rass,  buildings,  &c.  on  the  marein  of  the  track,  had 
been  uniformly  inclmed  inward  toward  the  central Um  of  the  path;  a 
bam  on  one  margin  and  a  large  store-house  on  the  other,  were  raised  each 
from  its  ibundation  and  transported  bodily  some  feet  towards  that  line;  In 
the  forest  the  trees  fell  inward  at  the  margin,  and  gradually  inclioed 
more  and  more  towards  the  point  to  which  the  storm  was  moving,  as  they 
were  nearer  the  centre^— £tf. 
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ihu8  feiifitted  is  to  hard,  ^at  if  it  oociir  on  a  line  of  load  it  niiial 
ba  blasted  by  gunpowder  for  removal.  There  are  some  fine  ejsr 
amplea  of  this  reeonsilidation  upon  the  limestone  hills  of  Jamaica ; 
ast  for  example,  near  Rock  Fort,  and  at  the  cliffs  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Milk  RiTof  s  month. 

110.  **The  feldspar  contained  in  granite  is  often  easily  decom- 
posed, and  when  this  is  effected,  the  surface  frequently  nresents  a 
qnartsose  grsTeU  D^Aubuisson  mentions,  that  in  a  hollow  wayv 
which  bad  been  only  six  years  blasted  through  granite,  the  rock 
was  entirely  decomposed  to  the  depth  of  three  inches.  He  also 
states,  that  the  granite  conntry  of  Auvergne,  the  Viyarais,  and 
the  eastern  Pyrenees,  is  frequently  so  much  decomposed,  that  the 
traveller  may  imagine  himself  on  large  tracts  of  gravel.* 

^i  Some  trap-rocks,  from  the  presence  of  the  same  mineral,  are  so 
liable  to  decomposition,  that  there  is  frequently  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  specimen.  The  depth  to  which  some  rocks  of  this 
nature  are  disintegrated  in  Jamaica  is  often  very  con8iderable.''t 

111.  The  powenul  effect  of  the  continued  action  of  running, 
water  on  compact  rock  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  river 
Simeto,  in  Sicily,  has  cut  through  a  bed  of  lava.  At  the  western 
base  of  Etna  a  great  current  of  lava  descending  from  near  the  sum- 
init  of  the  nriucipal  volcano,  flowed  over  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Simeto,  the  largest  of  the  Sicilian  rivers,  which  skirts  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  falls  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  south  of  Catania. 
The  lava  entered  the  river  about  three  miles  above  the  town  of 
Aderno,  and  not  only  filled  its  channel  for  some  distance,  but 
flowing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  accumulated  there  in  a 
rocky  mass.  Tlie  eruption  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
1603,  and  the  appearance  of  the  current  proves  that  it  is  of  modern 
date,  for  it  has  not  been  crossed  or  covered  by  any  other  stream 
of  volcanic  matter.  In  the  course,  therefore,  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, the  Simeto  has  eroded  a  passage  from  fifty  to  several  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  and  in  some  parts  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  deep. 
The  mass  of  lava  cut  through  is  not  porous  or  scoriaceous,  but  a 
compact,  homogreoeous,  hard  blue  rock ;  and  the  general  declivitj 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  in  this  place  is  not  very  considerable.^ 

lis.  A  more  striking  example  of  the  detrition  of  solid  rocks  by 
flowing  water  is  exhibited  at  the  falls  of  Niagara.  At  these  falls 
^  the  water  is  divided  by  a  small:'island,  which  separates  the  river 
into  two  cataracts,  one  of  which  is  six  hundred  yards,  and  the 
other  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide:  the  height  of  ^e  fall  ia 

What  remarkable  instanceB  of  the  eflfect  of  exposing  rock  surface  to  the 
air  have  been  observed  ? 

What  striking  instances  can  be  cited  in  which  the  erosive  action  of  water 
has  taken  place  ? 

*  Traits  de  G^ognosie ;  ou.  Ezpos^  des  Connaiasanees  aetnelles  sur  la 
fJonititutioQ  Physique  et  Min^rale  du  Globe  Terrestre,  torn.  t. 
tGeolog.  Mao.  p.4d. 
t  l^yeU's  Pdnciples  of  Geology,  voL  L  pp.  25&-460. 
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from  one- hundred  aod  fortj  to  one  hmidred  and  sixty  feet  it 
is  estimated  that  670,000  tons  of  water  are  dashed  every  minute 
with  ineoBceivable  force  aj^ainst  the  b<Htom,  and  wearing  down 
the  adjacent  roeks*  Since  the  banks  of  the  cataract  were  inhabited 
by  Europeans,  they  have  observed  that  it  is  progressively  shorten^ 
ing  the  distance  of  the  falls  from  Lake  Erie.  When  it  has  wont 
down  the  intervening  caloareous  rocks,  the  upper  lake  will  become 
dry  land,  and  form  an  extensive  plain  or  valley,  surrounded  by 
rieing  ground,  and  watered  by  a  river  or  smaller  lake,  which  will 
occupy  the  lowest  part.  In  this  plain  future  geologists  may  trace 
successive  strata  of  fresh-water  formation,  covering  the  subjacent 
ancient  limestone.  The  gradual  deposition  of  minute  earthy 
particles,  or  the  more  rapid  subsidence  of  mud  from  sudden 
inundations,  will  form  distinct  beds,  in  which  will  be  found  the 
remains  of  fresh»water  fish,  vegetables,  and  quadrupeds." 

113.  ''  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  in  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  state 
of  New  York,*  says,  '  The  descent  of  the  country  from  Lake  Erie 
U>  Ontario,  is  principally  by  a  step,  not  at  the  falls,  but  at  Lewis 
Town,  several  miles  below.  In  viewing  the  position  of  the  falls, 
and  the  features  of  the  country  round,  it  ia  impossible  not  to  be 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  thie  great  natural  race-way  has  been 
formed  by  the  continued  action  of  the  irresistible  current  of  thtf 
Niagara,  and  thai  the  folia,  beginning  at  Lewis  Town,  ^e,'- 
in  Me  course  of  ogee,  worn  back  the  rocky  strata  to  their  present 
site.  The  deep  chasm  through  which  the  Niagara  passes,  be- 
low the  falls,  IS  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  almost  perfect  mutual 
sides. 

114.  The  bed  of  the  river  below  the  falls  is  strewed  with  hnga 
fragments  of  rocks,  hurled  down  by  the  cataract.  The  retrogres- 
sion of  the  waterfall,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  takes  its  course,  is  said  to  haVe  amounted  to  nearly  fifty 
yards  during  the  last  forty  years.  If  the  excavation  always  pro- 
ceeded at  the  same  rate,  it  must  have  required  about  ten  thousand 
years  for  the  formation  of  the  whole  ravine  f  and  it  would  take  up 
more  than  thirty  thousand  years  from  the  present  time  before  the 
channel  would  be  worn  backward  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles. 

115.  The  power  of  running  water  in  removing  stones  and  heavy 
materials,  and  changing  the  face  of  a  country,  was  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  effects  of  the  great  flood  which  happened  in 
August,  1829,  in  the  province  of  Moray,  and  adjoining  districts,  in 
Scotland.  The  storm  which  occurred  on  this  occasion  displayed 
all  the  characteristic  violence  of  a  tropical  hurricane.    The  inun- 

What  ohange  is  now  taking  place  on  thogrock  at  Niagara  Falls 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  channel  of  tlie  ^Qiliagara? 

At  what  point  did  the  fall  first  exist  ? 

What  known  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  position  of  those  Falls  ? 


*  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  vol.  i. 
2  F  .  • 
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dstinf  riven  were  tbe  Nidrae,  the  Fiadhom,  end  the  Spey,  with 
their  namerous  tribotarieB.  All  the  low  inteireningf  lands  were 
covered,  and  the  bridges  and  buildingB  along  the  baaks  were  in 
general  swept  away.  The  plain  of  Torres  was  ioandated  lo  an 
extent  of  twenty  square  miles,  and  tbe  destmetion  every  where 

Ct.  On  the  Nairne  a  fragment  of  sandstone  rock,  fourteen  feet 
,  three  feet  wide,  and  one  thick,  was  carried  move  than  two  hna- 
dreS  yards  down  the  river.  Some  new  ravines  were  scooped  out  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  where  no  streams  had  pievioosly 
Howed,  and  ancient  river  channels,  which  had  never  been  filled 
from  time  immemorial,  gave  passaffo  to  copious  floods. 

116.  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  who  published  a  narrative  of  this  . 
occurrence,  has  given  the  following  animated  description  of  the 
devastation  which  took  place  in  his  own  ornamented  dcHnain: 
*^  We  were  roused  while  at  dinner  by  the  account  the  servants 
gave  us  of  the  swollen  state  of  the  rivers ;  and  in  defiance  of  the 
weather,  the  whole  party  sallied  forth.  We  took  our  way  through 
the  garden,  towards  the  favourite  Mill  Island.  The  maffnificent 
trees  on  that  island  were  overthrown  faster  and  faster,  ofanag  no 
more  resistance  to  their  triumphant  enemy  than  reeds  before  the 
mower's  scythe.  Each  one  as  it  fell  gave  one  enormous  splash 
on  the  surface,  then  a  plunge ;  the  root  appeared  above  water  fur 
a  moment ;  and  then  uprose  the  stem,  disbrancbed  and  peeled  ; 
after  which,  they  either  rolled  round  in  the  caldron,  or  darted  like 
arrows  down  the.  stream.  Besides  the  loss  of  the  Mill  Island, 
which  I  had  looked  for,  the  beautiful  hanging  bank,  covered  with 
majestic  forest  and  ornamental  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  of  growth  so 
fresh  and  vigorous,  had  vanished  like  the  scenery  of  a  dream ;  and 
in  its  place  was  the  garden  hed^e,  running  for  between  two  and 
three  hundred  yards  along  the  brmk  of  a  red  alluvial  perpendicnlar 
precipice,  fifty  feet  high,  with  the  broad,  remorseless  flood  rolling 
at  its  base,  eating  into  its  foundation,  and  every  successive  minute 
bringing  down  masses  of  manv  cubic  yards.  And  then,  from  time 
to  time,  some  tall  ancT  graceful  tree,  on  the  brink  rbf  the  fractiired 
portions  of  the  bank  at  either  end,  would  ^pwl^^d  magnificently 
bend  its  head,  and  launch  ibto  the  foaming  waves  below.  The 
whole  scene  had  an  air  of  unreality  about  it  that  bewildered  the 
senses.  It  was  like  some  of  those  wild  melodramatic  exhibitions, 
where  nature's  operations  are  out*heroded  by  the  mechanist  of  a 
theatre,  and  where  mountains  are  thrown  down  by  artificial 
storms."* 

117.  A  brid^  of  granite  over  the  Dee,  at  Ballatn,  consisting  of 
five  arches,  with  a  water-way  of  260  feet,  whroh  bad  stood  firm 
for  twenty  years,  was  destroyed  and  swept  away  by  the  torrent, 

♦ 
What  remarkable  efleet  of  floods  has  been  witnessed  in  Scodand  f 
What  account  has  LAuder  given  of  that  occurrence  ? 

•  An  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of  August,  1829,  in  the  Province  of 
Moray,  by  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  Bart..  1830. 
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the  wh<de  mass  o£  tbe  masonry  haying  disappeared  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  "  The  river  D6n,"  says  Mr.  Farquharson,  in  his  aecount 
of  this  catastrophe^  ^^  has,  upon  my  own  premises,  forced  a  mass 
of  four  or  five  hundred  tons  of  stones,  many  of  them  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  weight,  up  an  inclined  plane,  rising  six  feet  in 
eight  or  ten  yards,  and  left  them  in  a  rectangular  heap,  about  three 
feet  deep,  on  a  flat  ground ;  the  heap  ends  abruptly  at  its  lower 
extremity."* 

118.  Animals,  as  well  as  trees  and  the  produce  of  the  fields, 
were  involved  in  the  general  ruin  caused  -by  the  flood,  the  effects 
of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey  are  thus  described :  *'  For 
several  miles  along  the  beach,  crowds  were  employed  in  endea-  ' 
vouring  to  save  the  wood  and  other  wreck  with  which  the  heavy 
rolling  tide  was  loaded ;  whilst  the  margin  of  the  sea  was  strewed 
with  the  carcasses  of  domestic  animals,  and  with  millions  of  dead 
hares  and  rabbits.  Thousands  of  living  frogs  also,  swept  from  the 
fields,  no  one  can  say  how  far  off,  were  observed  leaping  among  the 
wreck."! 

119.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  transporting  effect  of  water 
is- vastly  augmented  by  the  relative  diminution  of  specific  gravity 
in  bodies  more  or  less  immersed  in  that  fluid  ;X  and  when  ice ' 
adheres  to  detached  rocks,  the  joint  masses  become  really  lighter 
than  the  stony  substances  would  be  separately.  Hence  we  may 
in  some  measure  account  for  the  distrioution  of  large  blocks  of 
granite  over  the  surface  of  several  parts  of  Europe,  at  great 
distances  from  the  primitive  rocks  whence  they  appear  to  have 
been  derived. 

120.  The  phenomena  caused  by  floods,  debacles,  and  torrents, 
manifesting  the  sudden  effect  of  powerful  impetus,  imposing  as 
they  are,  cannot  have  contributed  so  extensively  to  the  production 
of  the  changes  apparent  on  the  surface' of  the  earth,  as  the  slow 
but  indefinitely  protracted  operation  of  running  water  more  or  less 
loaded  with  silt  and  sand,  and  conveying  it  from  higher  to  lower 
levels,  to  extend  the  limits  of  old  continents,  or  form  the  founda- 
tions of  new  ones.  Professor  Robinson,  in  an  article  on  *'  Rivers," 
in  the  fincyclopiedia  Britannica,  has  furnished  some  estimates  of 
the  effects  of  flowing  water,  whence  it  appears  that  a  velocity  of 
three  inches  per  second  at  the  bottom  will  just  begin  to  act  upon 
fine  day  in  a  firm  state,  and  tear  it  up :  a  velocity  of  six  inches 

What  evidence  is  aflbrded,  by  the  fk)od  of  1829,  that  rocks  and  boulders 
may  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  have  been  dislodged  and  worn  by  water  ? 

What  effect  had  that  flood  upon  animals  ? 

In  what  manner  may  blocks  of  e ranite  have  been  transported  irom  place 
to  place  on  or  near  the  surface  of  water  ? 

By  what  means,  besides  by  floods  and  torrents,  does  water  operate  to 
change  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 

*  Account  of  the  Flood,  by  the  Rev.  James  Farquharson,  in  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  New  Series,  No.  xii.  p.  331. 
t  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder's  Account,  p.  312. 
t  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  part  L  pp.  130  and  160. 
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will  lift  fine  sand,  that  of  eight  inches  will  raise  sand  as  coarse  as 
linseed,  twelve  inches  will  sweep  away  fine  gravel,  twenty-tbar 
inches  will  roll  along  rounded  pebbles  an  inch  in  diameter;  and 
it  requires  a  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second  to  sweep  along 
shivery  anifular  stones  of  the  size  of  an  egg, 

121.  Whatever  matters  may  be  taken  up  by  flowing  water  will 
be  again  deposited  as  soon  as  the  velocity  of  the  stream  becomes 
infenor  to  that  which  caused  their  removal ;  so  that  only  the  finer 
particles  of  detritus  will  in  general  be  carried  into  the  sea.  The 
distance  to  which  river-water,  loaded  with  such  particles,  would 
flow  over  sea-water,  must  depend  on  a  variety  of  obvious  circum- 
stances. Captain  Sabine  found  discoloured  water,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Amazons,  300  miles  distant  in  the  ocean  from  the  em- 
bouchure of  that  river.  It  was  abont  136  feet  deep.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  =  1.0204,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  = 
1.0262.  This  appears  to  be  the  matest  distance  from  land  at 
which  river-water  has  been  detected  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.* 

122.  The  quantity  of  detrital  matter  conveyed  by  the  rivers  to 
the  sea  must  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  conn  tries 
through  which  they  take  their  course.  The  Hoang-ho,  or  \  ellow 
river  of  China,  flow6  through  alluvial  tracts,  and  the  quantities 
of  mud  and  earth  carried  down  by  its  current  ^ves  the  water  the 
appearance  of  diluted  clay.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours 
into  the  sea  every  hour  2000  feet  of  solidearth,  sufficient  in  seventy 
days,  if  accumulated  on  one  spot,  to  form  an  island  a  mile 
in  circumference ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  sensible  di- 
minution takes  place  in  the  depth  of  the  Yellow  sea,  into  which 
the  turbid  river  discharges  itself.  The  addition  of  lands  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Netherlands,  along  the  shores  of  the  North  sea; 
in  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic  ;f  and  in  Egypt,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile ;  together  with  many  other  phenomena  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  noticed  by  historians  and  geologists. :(: 

123.  The  alluvial  matter  conveyed  to  the  sea  by  great  rivers 
may  not  only  produce  deltas  or  additions  of  land  to  the  coast,  but 
also  give  rise  to  insular  formations.  This  has  taken  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  which  during  the  flood  season  pours  into 
the  gulf  such  a  quantity  of  mud  and  sand,  that  the  sea  only  recovers 
its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  from  Uie  shore. 
Hence  an  island  has  arisen  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly 

Mention  the  velocities  which  have  been  fbund  adequate  to  wear  away 
the  bottoms  of  riveis  of  difilerent  materials? 

How  does  it  appear  that  the  features  of  a  country  may  be  changed  by 
alluvial  deposits? 

*  De  la  Beche*8  Geol.  Researches,  p.  72. 

t  According  to  Strabo,  Ravenna,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  stood  among 
lagunes,  as  Venice  does  now,  and  at  present  the  former  city  is  a  league 
distant  from  the  shore. 

t  See  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  pp.  123—132.  Also  Transactiont 
of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburg,  in  1834. 
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Tiyer,  (one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ganges,)  and  immediately  soatii 
of  Sau^r  island,  foar  miles  from  the  nearest  land  6f  the  delta. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  1816,  together  with  the  canal 
dividing  it  from  Sauffur.  It  is  Situated  21°  35^  N.  latitude,  and 
88°  W  E.  longitude,  from  Greenwich ;  its  position  agreeing  with 
that  assigned  to  the  bank  of  Saugur.  A  iiglHhouse  has  bees 
erected  on  this  spot,  which  is  named  Edmonston  island.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  covered  with  shrubs  and  herbage ;  but  the 
whole  surface  was  inundated  for  some  hours  during  the  flood  in 
May,  1833,  the  light-keepers  having  escaped  destruction  by  as« 
cending  into  the  lantern.  Its  dimensions  before  that  time  were 
stated  to  be  two  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  half  a  mile  firom 
north  to  south ;  but  it  was  reduced  in  size  by  the  inundation,  and 
must  have  since  been  enlarged.'** 

124.  Dr.  Hutton  ascribed  the  formation  of  valleys  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  to  the  erosive  action  of  rivers,  as  a  general  cause  ff 
and  though  the  more  extensive  observations  of  subsequent  in- 
quirers render  his  conclusions  questionable,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  in  some  situations  valleys  may  be  thus  produced.  The  ef- 
fect of  flowing  wMer  must  depend  on  its  rapidity  and  consequent 
impetus ;  and  hence  compact  rocks  occasionally  have  their  surfaces 
ploughed  with  gullies  and  hollows  by  the  power  of  mountain 
streams  Dr.  Bigelow,  in  describing  the  White  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  says:  *'  In  several  places  a  broad  continued  stripe  de« 
scended  the  mountains,  having  the  appearance  of  a  regular  road  cut 
through  the  trees  and  rocks  from  near  the  base  to  the  summit.  On 
examming  these  with  a  telescope,  they  were  found  to  be  channels 
of  streams,  and  in  several  places  the  water  could  be  seen  dashing 
down  the  rocks. 

125.  ''  In  a  plain  near  the  base  of  the  mountains  was  a  pond  of 
one  or  two  acres,  situated  near  the  road,  and  which  having  no 
other  inlet  or  outlet,  appeared  to  be  the  principal  source  of  the 
Saco  river.  The  waters  of  this  stream,,  being  collected  from 
several  sources,  proceed  directly  towards  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  the  point  where,  to  all  appearance,  they  must  be  inter- 
cepted in  their  course,  there  occurs  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
features  of  the  place,  well  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Notch.' 
The  whole  mountain,  which  otherwise  forms  a  continoed  range, 
is  here  cloven  quite  down  to  its  base,  affording  a  free  opening  to 
the  waters  of  the  Saco,  which  pass  ofif  with  a  gradual  descent 
towards  the  sea.  This  gap  is  so  narrow  that  space  has  with 
diflicalty  been  obtained  for  the  road,  which  follows  the  course  of 
the  Saco  through  the  Notch  to  the  eastward.     In  one  place  the 

How  IB  this  illustrated  in  China  ? — in  Hindostan  ? 

To  what  did  Hutton  attribute  the  formation  of  valleys? 

In  what  manner  is  the  effect  of  water  produced  in  mountain  torrents? 

Describe  the  effect  of  torrents  on  the  White  mountains  ? 

*  Monthly  Magazine — Ly ell's  Prin.  of  Geol.  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
t  See  De  Lac's  £lementaty  Treatise  on  Geology,  translated  from  the 
French,  by  the  Hev.  H.  De  la  Fite.  1809.  p.  89. 
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river  disappearB,  being  loetin  the  caves  and  crevices  of  the  rockSf 
and  under  the  shelves  of  the  adjoining  precipice,  reappearing  at 
leoffth  at  the  distance  of  some  rods  below.  The  Notch  ffradaally 
widens  into  a  long  narrow  valley."*  It  appears  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock  was  gneiss  and  granite ;  and  near  tiie  Notch, 
chiefly  course  reddish  jasper,  and  phorphyry.f 

126.  The  manifest  effect  of  lakes  must,  in  general,  be  formative, 
rather  than  destructive,  contributing  to  the  production  of  new 
strata,  by  moderating  the  inflaence  of  rnnning  water,  and  furnish- 
ing cavities  for  the  deposit  of  detrital  matter.  But  the  bursting 
of  the  banks  by  which  lakes  are  restrained  may  occasion  inun- 
dations and  debacles,  causing  important  modifications  of  the  sur- 
face of  a  country. 

127.  Such  would  take  place,  as  already  remarked,  if  lake  Erie 
was  to  have  its  outlet  cut  backwards  to  its  border  from  the  falls 
of  Niagara ;%  and  if  this  work  of  ages  were  completed,  the  valley 
which  now  constitutes  the  basin  of  the  lake  would  be  traversed 
by  a  large  river.J  The  operations  of  nature,  however,  are  gene- 
rally gradual;  and  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  would  be 
requisite  to  cause  the  sudden  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  a 
large  lake. 

128.  A  remarkable  accident  of  this  kind  took  place  in  1818,  in 
consequence  of  the  bursting,  of  a  lake  formed  m  the  valley  of 
Banned,  in  the  Yallais.  This  valley,  situated  five  leagues  from 
SuBlanchier,  is  very  narrow  at  one  end,  where  a  ravine  is  formed 
by  mont  Mauvoisin  on  the  south  side,  and  mont  Pleureur  on  the 
north ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  highest,  presenting  a  rocky  sur- 
face above  500  feet  in  altitude,  capped  by  the  immense  glacier  of 
Chedroz.  Large  blocks  of  ice  often  falling  from  these  heights  accu- 
mulate continually  in  the  valley,  through  which  passes  the  river 
Drance,  fed  by  the  waters  of  more  distant  glaciers.  The  stream 
had  formed  for  itself  a  bed  under  the  mass  of  ice  and  snow ;  but 
in  the  winter  of  1818,  the  glacier,  which  had  been  gradually  in- 
creasing, dammed  up  entirely  the  passage  by  which  the  river 
made  its  exit.  The  waters  were  thus  retained  within  the  valley, 
forming  an  immense  lake,  confined  on  one  side  only  by  the  wall 
of  ice.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  lake  was  7200  feet  or  a  mile  and 
one-third  in  length,  and  630  feet  in  breadth,  its  ^eatest  depth  being 
129.    The  government  of  the  canton  of  Vallais,  to  prevent  as  far 

Wl*at  kind  of  rock  constitates  the  upper  part  of  the  White  mountain  t 
How  may  violent  effects  of  water  be  seen  to  lake  place  on  the  removal 
of  its  barriers  ? 

What  example  of  this  kind  happened  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes? 

*  Abstract  of  an  Account  of  the  White  Mountaine.  By  Jacob  Bigelow, 
M.  D. — Brande's  Journal  of  Science,  voL  ii-  p.  393. 

t  Idem,  p.  397. 

t  In  1831,  we  happened  to  be  present  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  to 
-witness  the  descent  of  a  large  mass  of  rock  from  beneath  the  shelving  cliff 
'^"Jr^  ^^^\  visiters  pass  to  arrive  beneath  the  sheet  of  water— £o. 

$  See  D©  Ja  Becbe's  Geolog.  Man.  pp.  69—61. 
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ftS  possible  the  ravages  to  be  apprehended  from  a  sadden  inunda- 
tion, had  an  artificial  gallery  700  feet  in  length,  cut  through  the 
ice,  50  feet  below  the  level  of  the  lake.  This,  was  completed  in 
time  to  carry  off  a  large  portion  of  the  water,  reducing  it  from 
about  800,000,000  to  530,000,000  cubic  feet.  But  on  the  approach 
of  the  hot  season,  the  central  part  of  the  remaining  wall  of  ice 
gave  way,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  lake  was  emptied  in 
half  an  hour,  the  flood  sweeping  away  trees  houses,  bridges,  and 
large  masses  of  rock,  some  of  which  were  of  enormous  size.  It 
desolated  tho  plains  of  Martigny,  and  afterwards  passed  on  with 
diminishing  velocity  till  it  entered  the  Rhone,  on  whose  current 
the  bodies  of  some  men  who  had  been  drowned  were  carried 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  to  the  further  side  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  near  Vevay. 

129.  In  1595,  an  inundation  took  place  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes, 
owing  to  precisely  the  same  cause  with  that  of  1818,  it  destroyed 
the  vUlages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Drance,  and  carried  away 
a  great  part  of  the  town  of  Martigny.* 

130.  When  deposits  take  place  of  sand  and  other  substances, 
transported  by  rivers  into  the  basins  of  lakes,  the  effects  will  be 
analogous  to  those  before  noticed,  as  resulting^  from  depositions 
on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  Islands  in  general  will  first  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  uniting  with  each  other,  and  then 
with  the  land  constituting  the  banks  of  the  lake,  must  at  length 
produce  a  level  tract,  intersected  by  the  stream  to  whose  action  it 
owed  its  origin.  Such  formations  must  in  most  instances  be  gra- 
dual and  protracted  ;  but  indications  of  their  progress  have  fre- 
quently been  observed. 

131.  De  Saussure,  in  his  *^  Travels  among  the  Alps,*'  mentions 
having  obtained  several  very  fine  views  of  the  lake  of  Neufchatel. 
"  We  were  struck,"  says  he,  "  upon  first  beholding  it,  with  the 
great  extent  which  it  must  formerly  have  had  :  for  the  spacious, 
marshy,  and  horizontal  meadows  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
south  west,  have  unquestionably  been  at  some  period  covered  by 

What  effect  resulted  from  the  discharge  of  the  water  from  that  valley  ? 

What  previous  occurrence  of  the  same  kind  is  recorded  as  having  hap- 
pened at  the  same  place  ? 

What  is  the  natural  ei!ect  of  the  flowing  of  streams  into  lakes  or  inland 
seas? 

What  observation  did  Saussure  make  on  the  extent  of  Neufchatel  lake  ? 

*  Brande's  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  v.  pp.  373—374 ;  and  Edinb.  Philos. 
Joum.,  vol.  i.  p.  187, 4fec. 

Mr.  Bakewcll,  in  noticing  the  catastrophe  of  1818,  says :  "  From  the  quan- 
tity of  mud  and  stones  which  the  current  bore  along,  it  resembled  a  moving 
mass  of  stones  and  earth.  An  English  gentleman,  who  was  descending 
Ihe  valley  at  the  time,  observed  his  horse  exhibit  by  his  motions  great  tre- 
pidation, of  which  he  could  not  discover  the. cause,  imtil  a  loud  rushing 
noise  occasioned  him  to  look  back,  when  he  beheld  what  appeared  like  a 
Vfeil,  filling  up  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  advancing  rapidly  towards 
him.  He  instantly  alighted,  and  scrambled  up  the  adjacent  rocks,  leaving 
his  horse  to  bis  fat«u" — Introd.  to  Geol.,  p.  508. 
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its  waters.  We  shall  ha^e  occasion  to  make  tbe  same  remark 
with  respect  to  the  other  bank  of  the  lake."*  The  allavial  land 
here  mentioned,  according  to  De  Luc,  still  increases,  but  now 
Terr'  slowly ;  the  first  deposits,  on  the  contrary,  accumulated 
rapidly  from  the  abundance  of  debris  encountered  by  the  waters 
on^rinally,  when  likewise  their  courses  were  less  tortuous  than  at 
presenuf 

138.  The  higher  part  of  the  lake  of  Coroo  is  nearly  filled  up 
by  the  detritus  transported  by  the  Adda  and  Mera.^:  The  former 
has  divided  the  lake  into  two ;  the  smaller  portion  (known  by  the 
name  of  lago  di  Mesola)  being  so  shallow,  from  the  united  de- 
posit of  the  two  rivers  and  some  torrents,  that  aquatic  plants  grow 
through  the  water  on  the  eastern  part ;  while  on  the  western,  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  depth,  the  process  of  filling  up  is  hasten- 
ed by  means  of  stones,  detached  in  such  numbers,  in  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  the  heights  on  that  side,  that  a  passage 
in  a  boat  beneath  the  cliffs  becomes  exceedingly  hazardous."^ 

133.  The  accumulation  of  solid  matter  in  the  basins  of  laices, 
and  the  gradual  transformation  of  lakes  into  rivers,  are  well  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Playfair,  and  exemplified  in  the  progressive 
changes  observable  in  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land.! But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances  of  such  pheno- 
mena, the  nature  of  which  may  be  sufficiently  understood  from 
the  details  already  given. 

134.  The  destructive  effect  of  water  in  the  degradation  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  obvious  in  the  occurrence  of  those  phe* 
nomena  called  landslips.  Accidents  of  this  sort  may  be  produced 
by  the  weight  of  quantities  of  water  percolating  through  porous 
strata,  and  collecting  in  communicating  cavities  at  various  depths, 
in  consequence  of  which  thick  masses  of  rock,  may  be  disrupted 
by  the  force  of  hydrostatic  pressure.^  Water  also  may  find  its 
way  to  beds  of  argillaceous  or  calcareous  earth,  between  rocks 
composed  of  denser  matter,  highly  inclined,  and  producing  dis- 
integration of  the  connecting  strata,  the  superincumbent  masses 
may  f^W  by  their  own  weight.  Circumstances  of  this  kind  have 
repeatedly  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  Alps. 

135.  In  1248,  a  portion  of  mont  Grenier,  south  of  Chamery,  in 

What  evidence  does  lake  Come  famish  of  a  change  of  extent  from  de- 
trition of  river  banks  ? 

Into  what  are  lakes  converted  vi^hen  their  basins  have  become  choked 
up  with  detritas  and  other  alluvial  matter? 

How  are  landslips  produced  ? 

In  what  manner  may  water  assist  in  producing  them  T 

♦  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,  sect.  390. 
t  Treatise  on  Geology,  p.  160. 

t  See  Sections  and  Views  illustrative  of  Geological  Phenomena,  bv  1^. 
De  la  Beche.  pi.  31.  '  . 

f  De  la  Beche's  Geol.  Man.,  p.  63. 
'^ee  Illustrations  of  the  Hutlonian  Theoiy  of  the  Earth,  Edinb.  180S; 

t  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  part  L,  p.  133.  (Hydr.  No.  32.) 
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Savoy,  fell,  and  buried  five  parishes,  including  the  town  and 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  the  rains  covering  the  space  of  about  nine 
square  miles,  called  les  Mymea  de  Mgans  ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  lapse  of  so  long  a  period,  still  exhibits  a  sin^lar  scene 
of  desolation.*  Pleurs,  a  considerable  town  in  the  Orisons,  with 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Schelano,  was  thus  destroyed,  August 
26,  1618.  On  that  day  an  inhabitant  entered  the  town,  and  told 
his  neighbours  that  he  had  seen  the  mountains  cleaving ;  but  he 
was  only  laughed  at  for  his  information.  However,  in  the  even- 
ing, the  town  and  all  its  inhabitants,  except  this  person,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  a  vast  mass  of  rock  from  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain  of  Corto,  which  had  been  loosened  by  per- 
colated water. 

136.  A  part  of  the  mountain  near  Servoz,  on  the  road  to  Cha- 
mouni,  fell  down  in  1751.  The  descent  of  the  mass  did  not  take 
place  in  this  case  at  onc§,  as  happened  at  mont  Grenier ;  for  the 
mountain,  consisting  of  a  succession  of  beds  of  limestone  resting 
on  sandstone  and  extremely  fragile  schist,  ^ve  way  by  degrees. 
For  many  days  a  succession  of  reports,  like  those  of  cannon, 
announced  the  continual  falling  of  the  rocks,  day  and  night;  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  vast  volumes  of  black  dust,  extending 
twenty  miles.  The  rocks  still  appear  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
stant action  of  rain ;  and  in  1821  Mr.  Bakewell  noticed  appearances 
indicating  the  probability  of  a  renewal  of  the  catastrophe  of  1751. 

137.  Three  villages,  with  the  inhabitants,  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  1772,  when  the  mountain  of  Pitz  fell,  in  the  district  of 
Treviso,  in  the  Venetian  territory. f  The  fall  of  the  mountain 
called  Rossberg  or  Ruffiberg,  in  Switzerland,  took  place  Septem- 
ber 2,  1806.  It  is  5196  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
situated  opposite  to  mont  Righi.  At  five  in  the  evening,  the 
Knippenbuhl  rock,  which  formed  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
was  on  a  sudden  detached  from  its  station,  carrying  with  it  part 
of  the  mountain  a  few  feet  in  thickness  on  the  western  side,  and 
about  280  feet  on  the  eastern  side,  which  rolling  into  the  valley 
that  separates  the  lake  of  Zug  from  that  of  Lauwertz,  overwhelmed 
the  entire  villages  of  Goldan,  Rothen,  Busingen,  Huezloch,  and 
three-fourths  of  that  of  Lauwertz.  The  fall  of  a  portion  of  the 
mountain  into  the  lake  of  Lauwertz,  filled  up  about  one-fourth 
part  of  it,  and  caused  such  an  inundation  as  overthrew  a  number 

What  appearance  is  now  presented  where  the  fall  of  mont  Grenier  took 
place  ? 
What  other  similar  ecourrences  have  taken  place  among  the  Alps  ? 
How  did  the  fall  of  Chamouni  difier  from  others  in  the  same  region  ? 
To  what  is  the  diffbrence  attributed  ? 
What  peculiar  circumstances  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  Rossbeig? 

*  See  Bakewell's  Introduction  to  Geology,  Silliman's  edition,  page  315, 
where  the  account  of  the  fall  of  mont  Grenier  is  illustrated  by  a  cut,  re- 
presenting  the  present  state  of  the  Abymes  de  Myans. 

t  Malte  Brun's  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  435. 
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of  koases,  chapels,  mills,  and  otber  buildings,  on  the  sovthesD 
shore  of  the  lake.  Enormous  masses  of  rock  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  air  to  prodigious  distances.  The  rocks 
in  falling  brought  down  great  quaDtities  of  earth,  together  with 
large  blocks  of  flint,  which  were  thrown  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  lake,  to  the  height  of  from  80  to  100  feeU 

138.  In  the  villages  overwhelmed  not  an  individual  escaped-tle- 
struction ;  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  persons  fell  the  victims  of  this 
disaster.  The  structure  of  the  Rossberg  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  occurrence,  which  General  Pfiffer  is  reported  to  have  predicted 
twenty  years  previously.  Its  upper  part  is  composed  of  beds, 
of  a  compound  rock,  formed  from  the  debris  of  the  Alps  at  an 
antecedent  geological  period;  and  these  being  porous,  admitted 
the  percolation  of  water  arising  from  rain  and  melted  ice  and 
snow,  which  softening  the  clay  between  the  more  solid  strata, 
iacUned  at  an  ansle  of  about  45°,  a  slide  took  place,  and  they 
were  precipitated  into  the  valley  below.* 

139.  A  large  portion  of  movntain  consisting  of  rocks  and  soil, 
covered  with  fir-trees,  separated  from  the  highest  region  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1818,  near  the  village  of  Soncebos,  in 
the  valley  of  St.  Imier,  in  Switzeriand,  and  covered  with  its  stu- 
pendous wreck  more  than  three  hundred  paces  of  the  great  road 
to  Brienne.  A  party  of  travellers  witnessed  this  terrific  catastro- 
phe who,  had  they  been  a  few  moments  later,  would  have  been 
its  victims.f 

140.  Partial  alterations  of  the  surface  of  a  country  may  be 
produced  by  deluges  of  mud,  owing  to  the  bursting  of  peat- 
mosses and  bogs.  In  December,  1773,  Solway  moss  having  been 
filled  with  water  during  heavy  rains,  rose  to  an  unusual  height 
and  then  burst.  A  stream  of  black  thick  mud  flowed  over  the 
plain,  like  a  current  of  lava ;  overwhelming  some  cottages,  and  co- 
vering 400  acres  of  land ;  but  fortunately  without  oecasioning  the 
loss  of  human  life.  The  highest  parts  of  the  original  moss  sub- 
sided about  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  lowest  part  of  the  coantry 
submerged  was  full  fifteen  feet  deep.:}: 

141.  A  similar  phenomienon  occurred  more  recently  on  the  con- 
fines of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  England.  On  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1824,  at  Haworth,  five  miles  south  of  Keighley,  in  the 
West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  and  on  the  boraers  of  Lan- 
cashire, about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  part  of  the  highlands 
on  the  Stanbury  moor  opened  into  a  chasm,  and  sunk  to  the  depth 
of  six  yards,  in  some  places  exhibiting  a  ragged  appearance,  and 

How  is  that  event  to  be  explained  ? 

By  what  other  mode  may  the  surface  of  a  country  be  covered  with 
earthy  deposits  ? 
Describe  the  occurrence  at  Solway  moss  ? — ^At  Haworth  ? 

*  Nicholson's  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  8vo.-vol.  xv.  pp.  160 — ^152. 
t  Brande's  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  377. 
t  Lyell'g  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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fbrming  two  prifioipal  oayitles— the  one  was  about  two  hundred 
yards,  and  the  other  not  less  than  six  hundred  yards  in  circumfe- 
rence. From  these  hollows  issued  two  immense  volumes  of  muddy 
water,  which  uniting  at  the  distance  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
yards  from  their  sources,  constituted,  for  about  two  hours,  an 
overwhelming  flood  ft-om  forty  to  fifty  (sometimes  seventy)  yards 
in  width,  and  seldom  less  than  four  yards  in  depth.  This  dark 
slimy  mixture  of  mud  and  water  followed  the  course  of  a  rivulet, 
overflowing  its  banks  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  on  each  side,  and 
to  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  immediate  erup- 
tion ;  all  this  way  there  was  deposited  a  black  moorish  substance, 
varying  from  eignt  to  thirty-six  inches  in  depth,  and  mixed  occa- 
sionally with  sand  and  rocky  fragments,  pieces  of  timber,  and  up- 
rooted trees,  which  had  been  borne  along  by  the  impetuous  tor- 
rent. 

142.  This  heavy  and  powerful  stream  broke  down  one  solid 
stone  bridge,  made  breacnes  in  two  others,  clogged  up  and  stop- 
ped several  mills,  laid  flat  and  destroyed  many  fields  of  corn,  and 
overthrew  to  the  foundation  several  hedges  and  Walls.  In  its 
course  it  entered  the  houses,  floating  'the  furniture  about  to  the 
astonishment  and  terror  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time  of  the  erup- 
tioU)  the  clouds  were  copper-coloured  and  lowering ;  the  atmosphere 
was  strongly  electric,  and  unusually  close  and  sultry.  There  was 
at  the  same  time  louA  and  frequent  thunder,  with  much  zigzag 
lightning,  peculiarly  flarin?  and  vivid.  An  hour  before  there  was 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  but  the  wind  quickly  rose  to  a 
hurricane ;  and  after  blowing  hard  from  six  to  eight  o'clock,  sunk 
again  into  a  profound  calm,  at  which  time  the  heavy  rain,  which 
had  continued  all  the  while,  ceased,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  floating  clouds,  the  sky  was  very  serene.  Part  of  the  torrent 
of  mud  passed  into  the  river  Aire,  rendering  its  stream  turbid  at 
Leeds,  and  causing  the  destruction  of  great  quantities  of  fish. 

143.  A  still  later  inundation,  from  the  bursting  of  a  peat-moss, 
happened  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  in  Ireland.  After  a  sudden  thaw 
of  snow,  in  January,  1831,  the  bog  between  Bloomfield  and  Gee- 
vah  gave  way,  and  a  black  deluge  flowing  in  the  direction  of  a 
small  stream,  swept  along  heath,  timber,  mud,  and  stones,  and 
overflowed  several  meadows  and  tracts  of  arable  land.  Passing 
through  a  piece  of  bog,  the  flood  traced  a  wide  and  deep  ravine, 
and  carried  away  contpletely  two  hundred  yards  of  a  solid  road.* 
The  sudden  removal  of  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  is  an  event  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  many  bends, 
*«  cut  <fff8^"  and  lagoons,  in  that  region,  are  the  consequences  of 
this  aqueous  action. 

What  other  phenomena  acccompanied  the  latter  event? 

What  example  of  the  bursting  of  a  boa  has  been  observed  in  Ireland  ? 

Whal  remarkable  action  takes  place  au>ng  the  line  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  u.  a. 
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144.  The  destrBctire  action  of  water  in  conseqnefioe  of  ita 
congelation  by  cold,  is  sometimes  exhibited  on  a  very  extensiTcr 
scale.  In  cold  climates,  the  disinte^tion  of  rocks  is  caused  by 
the  freezing  of  water,  which  having  insinuated  itself  into  crevices 
in  its  utmost  state  of  coodensadon,  afterwards  expands  in  the  act 
of  forming  ice.  Loud  reports,  owing  to  the  rifting  of  rocks  from 
this  cause,  freauently  attest  the  magnitude  and  violence  of  the 
effects  produced ;  and  thus  large  masses  of  rock  with  superincum- 
bent glaciers  are  torn  from  the  summits  and  sides  of  mountainar, 
and  fall  in  desolating  avalanches  into  the  vales  below.  When 
large  rivers  are  frozen  and  a  sudden  thaw  comes  on,  great  blocks 
of  ice  floating  on  the  swollen  current  may  be  driven  against  its 
banks  and  cut  away  from  them  considerable  portions,  which  fall- 
ing into  the  water  may  obstruct  its  passage  and  cause  floods,  or 
even  alter  the  course  of  a  stream.  The  destructive  operations  of 
icebergs,  when  drifted  against  maritime  cliffs  and  precipices,  may 
obviously  be  productive  of  considerable  modifications  of  the  coast 
of  a  country,  causing  the  fall  'of  vast  masses  of  rock  and  soil,  to 
be  afterwards  disintegrated  and  scattered  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

145.  The  influence  of  waves,  breakers,  and  ocean  currents, 
both  in  the  degradation  of  land  and  in  the  formation  of  new  strata 
beneath  the  water,  contributes,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  the  alterations  that  are  takmg  place  on  the  superfices  of  ther 
earth.  Their  destructive  effect  is  more  immediately  obvious' 
when  they  act  on  cliffs  composed  more  or  less  of  soft  materials^ 
and  rising  somewhat  abruptiy  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
hence  the  configuration  of  coasts  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
relative  hardness  of  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed. 
Thus  the  waves  sometimes  form  bays  or  inlets  by  washing  away 
portions  of  land ;  and  where  their  action  is  resisted  Ky  more  dens9 
materials,  they  produce  only  a  partial  effeet ;  yet  the  most  solid- 
rocks  may  in  time  give  way,  and  the  progress  of  destruction 
influence  the  formation  of  ocean  caves,  or  produce  detached 
masses  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  presenting  a  variety 
of  fantastic  forms. 

146.  Dr.  Hibbert,  enumerating  the  effects  of  the  waves  on  the- 
coasts  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  says  :  '*  The  most  sublime  scene  i^ 
where  a  mural  pile  of  porphyry,  escaping  the  process  of  disintegra- 
tion that  is  devastating  the  coast,  appears  to  have  been  left  as  a 
sort  of  rampart  against  the  inroads  of  the  ocean;  the  Atlantic, 
when  provoked  by  wintry  gales,  batters  against  it  with  all  the 
force  of  real  artillery,  the  waves  having,  in  their  repeated  assaults, 
forced  themselves  an  entrance.  This  breach,  named  the  grind  of 
the  Navir,  is  widened  every  winter  by  the  overwhelming  surge 

How  may  we  explain  the  falling  of  masses  of  rock  from  mountaina  in 
lime  of  severe  frosts? 
How  shall  we  account  for  the  change  in  form  of  maritime  cliffi  ? 
What  is  the  most  active  cause  of  changes  in  the  earth's  surface  ? 
On  what  does  the  configuration  of  coasts  depend  ? 
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tkat,  ibding  a  passage  through  k,  separates  large  stones  from 
its  sides,  and  forces  theni  to  a  distance  of  no  less  than  180  feet. 
In  two  or  three  spots,  the  fragments  that  are  detached  are  brought 
together  in  immense  heaps,  that  appear  as  an  accumulation  of 
cubical  masses,  the  product  of  some  quarry."* 

147.  The  same  writer  gives  instances  of  the  destruction  of 
islands,  ^*  antil  at  last  they  become  mere  clusters  of  rocksj  the  last 
shreds  of  masses  once  continuous."  Such  was  the  origm  of  the 
granitic  rocks  called  the  Drongs,  between  Papa  Stour  and  Hills- 
wick  Ness  :  and  of  a  singular  cluster  of  rocks,  of  a  similar  nature, 
to  the  south  of  the  latter  island. 

148.  The  power  of  the  sea  when  agitated  is  especially  remark- 
able in  overturning  and  drifting  vast  blocks  of  solid  rock.  Steven- 
son states  that  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  the  action  of  the 
sea  is  sufficient  to  break  rocks  in  pieces,  and  throw  them  upon 
the  coasts  in  masses  of  various  forms  and  dimensions.  He  ob- 
serves that  "numerous  proofs  of  the  sea  bfing  disturbed  to  a 
considerable  depth  have  occurred  since  the  erection  of  the  Bell 
Rock  lighthouse,  situated  upon  a  sunken  rock  in  the  sea,  twelve 
miles  off  Arbroath,  in  Forfarshire.  Some  driftstones  of  large 
dimensions,  measuring  upwards  of  thirty  cubic  feet,  or  more  than 
two  tons  weight,  have,  during  storms,  been  often  thrown  upon  the 
rock  from  the  deep  water.  These  large  boulderstones  are  so 
familiar  to  the  lighthouse-keepers  at  this  station,  as  to  be  by  them 
termed  travellers."* 

149.  The  effects  of  the  more  protracted  action  of  waves  and 
breakers  is  abundantly  remarkable  on  various  parts  of  the  shores 
of  England,  and  in  few  situations  more  so  than  on  those  of  Suffolk. 
The  gradual  destruction  of  the  once  extensive,  flourishing,  and 
populous  city  of  Dunwich,  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers. 
**  Gardner,  in  his  history  of  the  borough,  published  in  1754,  shows, 
by  reference  to  documents,  beginning  with  Domesday  Book,  that 
the  cliffs  at  Dunwich,  Southwold,  Eastern,  and  Pakefifeld,  have 
been  always  subject  to  wear  away. 

150.  "  At  Dunwich  in  particular,  two  tracts  of  land  which  had 
been  taxed  in  the  eleventh  century,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  are  mentioned  in  the  Conqueror's  survey,  made  but 
a  few  years  afterwards,  as  having  been  devoured  by  the  sea.  The 
losses,  at  a  subsequent  period,  of  a  monastery — ^at  another  of 
several  churches — afterwards  of  the  old  port — then  of  four  hun- 

What  instance  of  the  action  of  waves  on  hard  rocks  has  been  particu- 
larly noticed  ? 

What  changes  are  sometimes  known  to  take  place  in  the  appearance  of 
islands  t 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  **  travelling  rocks  ?" 

What  event  proving  the  gradual  encroaching  of  the  sea  on  the  land  is 
recorded  ? 

*  Description  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Edinb.  1822,  p.  528. 
t  See  Menhirs  of  the  Wemerian  Society,  vol.  iii 
2G 
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died  houses  at  once— of  the  charch  of  St.  Leottaid,  tbe  lij^  roady 
town-hall,  the  gaol,  and  many  mother  buildings,  are  mentioned, 
with  the  dates  when  they  perished,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  not  one  quarter  of  the  town  was  left  standing;  yet 
the  inhabitants,  retreating  inland,  the  name  was  pressed,  as  has 
been  tite  case  with  many  other  ports,  when  their  ancient  site  has 
been  blotted  out. 

151.  ''There  is,  howerer,  a^church  of  considerable  antiquity  still 
standing,  the  last  of  twelve  mentioned  in  some  records.  In  1740, 
the  laying  open  of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Francis^ 
in  the  sea  cliffs,  is  well  described  by  Gardner,  with  the  coffins  anil 
skeletons  exposed  to  view — some  lying  on  the  beach,  and  rocked 

*  In  cradle.of  the  rude  impetuous  surge/ 

Of  these  cemeteries  no  remains  can  now  be  seen.  Ray  also  says* 
'  That  ancient  writings  make  mention  of  a  wood  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  the  east  of  Dunwich,  the  site  of  which  must  at  present  be  so 
far  within  the  sea.'*  This  city,  once  so  flourishing  and  populous^ 
is  now  a  small  village,  with  about  twenty  houses,  and  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants."f 

152.  The  action  of  tides  and  currents  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count, in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  sea  in  producing  modifica- 
tions of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Tides  are  chiefly  felt  on  the 
coasts,  and  their  effects  must  be  in  a  great  degree  similar  to  those 
above  described;  but  the  operation  of  currents  may  cause  a  variety 
of  changes  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  in  some  places  scooping  out  hol- 
lows, and  in  others  heaping  up  wide  tracts,  or  where  from  particiilar 
causes  their  direction  has  undergone  alteration,  sweeping  away 
and  dispersing  the  sand-beds  produced  by  former  currents.  There 
are  currents  of  various  descriptions,  the  most  important  being  those 
which  appear  to  be  permanent.  Such  are  the  Gulf  stream,  and 
other  branches  of  the  ^reat  equinoctial  current;  the  Polar  or 
Greenland  current,  flowing  strongly  through  Hudson's  bay  and 
Davis's  strait ;  a  current,  which  sets  eastward  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea ;  and  another  that  flows  out  of  the  fialtic,  into  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of. 
periodical  and  temporary  currents,  the  transporting  power  and 
effects  of  which  must  vary  with  circumstances. 

153.  Such  are  some  of  the  more  general  and  widely-operating 
causes  of  the  modifications  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  liave 
taken  place  within  the  period  of  historical  record ;  but  there  are 
others,  which  are  rather  of  a  local  nature,  though  their  effects  may 
iii  some  cases  be  very  extensive,  and  are  often  extremely  striking 

What  has  preserved  tlie  name  of  Dunwich  since  its  site  has  been  ia- 
gulphed  ? 

What,  besides  the  force  of  the  winds,  is  effective  in  causing  maritime 
detrition  ? 

*  Consequences  of  the  Deluge — Physico-Theological  Discounea. 
t  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  &A. 
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and  iiBpoita&t  Among  4hese  are-  chemical  deposits  from  ^ftetk 
water,  marine  formations,  either  from  chemieaT  deposition  or  the 
work  of  ooral  polypes ;  ani  rolcanos  and  earthquakes.  All  these 
wte  highly  interesting,  and  might  furnish  materials  for  several 
volumes ;  hut  among  the  numerous  topioB  that  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered, they  can  here  only  obtain  a  passing  notice. 

154.  Some  thermal  spnnffs  contain  siliceous  earth,  held  in 
solution  by  their  waters,  and  deposited  on  cooling.  Such  are  the 
Geysers  in  Iceland,  previoosly  mentioned.  Their  deposits  extend 
over  an  area  of  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter ;  and  from  the  deplii 
of  a  cleft  near  the  Great  Geyser,  the  siliceous  matter  appears  to 
be  more  than  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  hot  springs  of  Furnas, 
in  the  Yokanic  district  of  St.  Michael,  one  of  the  Azores,  deposit 
large  quantities  of  clay  and  silex,  enveloping  grass,  leaves,  and 
other  vegetable  bodies.  Dr.  Webster  found  "  branches  of  the  ferns, 
which  now  flourish  in  the  island,  completely  petrified,  preserving 
the  same  appearance  as  when  vegetating,  excepting  the  colour, 
which  is  now  ash-gray.  Fragments  of  wood  occur,  more  or  less 
changed ;  and  one  entire  bed,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  depth,  is 
composed  of  the  reeds  so  common  in  the  island,  completely 
mineralized,  the  centre  of  each  joint  being  filled  with  delicate  crys- 
tals of  sulphur."*  The  deposits  are  both  abundant  and  various, 
freouently  forming  horizontal  strata.  In  the  cavities  of  the  de- 
posits occur  siliceous  stalactites  often  two  inches  long,  and  covered 
with  small  brilliant  quartz  crystals.  Compact  masses,  broken  from 
various  causes  and  cemented  again  by  siliceous  matter,  form  brec- 
cia, the  elevations  of  which,  in  some  places,  Dr.  Webster  estimates 
at  more  than  thirty  feet. 

155.  There  are  hot  springs  at  Washita,  in  Arkansas  territory,  in  a 
district  exhibiting  some  traces  of  extinct  volcanos,f  which  deposit 
a  very  copious  s^iment,  consisting  of  silex,  lime,  and  iron ;  and 
the  thermal  sprinprg  of  Pinnarkoon  and  Loorgootha,  in  the  East 
Indies,  contain  silica  and  various  salts  of  soda. 

156.  Travertin,  or  calcareous  tafa,  is  another  deposit  from 
springs ;  and  though  it  is  most  common  in  limestone  districts  it  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  them,  occurring  indiscriminately  in  all 
rock  formations.  In  Auvergne,  in  France,  where  the  primary 
rocks  are  unusually  destitute  of  limestone,  springs  abundantly 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  rise  up  through  the  granite  and 
^eiss.  Again,  in  the  ralley  of  the  Elsa,  Which  skirts  the  Apennines 
in  Italy,  are  innumerable  springs,  which  have  thrown  down  such 

What  change  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  surface  is  efiected  by  the 
agency  of  animals  ? 

What  change  is  produced  hy  the  action  of  hot  springs? 
What  examples  illustrate  this  kind  of  action  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  nature  of  travertin  ? 
In  what  localities  has  it  been  deposited  ? 

•  Edinb.  Philos.  Journ..  vol.  vi. 

t  See  Feathentoabaugh's  Geological  Report,  pp.  63  to  69. 
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ealcarecms  pr^cipitAtes,  that  the  whole  ^ound  in  Bome  parts  of 
Tascany  is  coated  with  trayertin,  and  sounds  hollow  under  loot. 
A  most  striking  instance  of  the  rapid  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime 
from  thermal  waters  may  be  observed  in  the  hill  of  San  Vignonef 
near  Radicofani,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  high  road  be* 
tween  Sienna  and  Rome.  A  large  mass  of  trayertin  descends  the 
hill  from  the  point  whence  the  spring  issues  to  the  bank  of  the 
riyer  Orcia,  a  distance  of  i250  feet^Torming  a  mass  of  yarying 
thickness,  but  sometimes  200  feet  in  depth  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  a  similar  deposit  extends  about  half  a  mile  in  parallel 
strata,  one  of  which  is  15  feet  thick,  and  constitutes  excellent 
building  stone.  Large  masses  of  travertin  haye  also  been  deposited, 
forming  escarpments  along  the  borders  of  the  stream  into  which 
the  waters  of  the  Washita  hot  springs  descend. 

157.  Thermal  springs,  which  yield  calcareous  deposits,  are 
found  in  seyeral  parts  of  Italy,  as  the  famous  baths  of  San  Filippo, 
on  a  hill  a  few  miles  from  that  aboye  mentioned ;  the  Bulicami,  or 
hot  baths,  in  the  vicinity  of  Viterbo ;  a  thermal  spring,  lately  dis- 
covered near  Civita  Vecchia,  which  forms  alternate  beds  of  a  yel- 
lowish trayertin,  and  a  white  granular  rpck,  resembling  statuary- 
marble  ;  the  lake  of  Solfatara,  in  the  Campagna,  between  Rome 
and  Tivoli;  and  calcareous  formations  are  taking  place  in  the 
waters  of  the  river  Velino,  at  Terni ;  and  in  those  of  the  Anio, 
which  produces  the  travertin  of  Tivoli.'''  Calcareous  deposits  from 
springs  have  been  noticed  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Mount  Caucasus^ 
rersia,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world.,  Mr.  Mantell 
mentions  an  incrusting  or  lapidescent  spring,  at  Pounceford,  in 
Sussex  ;f  and  such  occur  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in  other  districts 
of  England,  where  there  are  formations  of  limestone. 

158.  Precipitates  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  produced  from  the 
waters  of  some  lakes ;  but  there  are  others  which  yield  deposits 
of  a  different  nature,  though  on  a  comparatively  contracted  scale. 
Bog-iron  ore  is  sometimes  found  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  peat- 
mosses; and  its  origin  is  somewhat  problematical.  '^It  has  been 
suggested  that  iron,  being  solubFe  in  acids,  may  be  diffused  through 
the  whole  mass  of  vegetables  when  they  decay  in  a  bog,  and  may, 
by  its  superior  specilc  gravity,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  be  there 
precipitated  so  as  to  form  bog-iron  ore ;  or  where  there  is  a  sub- 
Soil  of  sand  or  gravel,  it  may  cement  them  into  ironstone,  or  fer- 
ruginous confflomerate."^: 

159.  In  salt  lakes  considerable  depositions  of  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium)  take  place ;  and  such  collections  of  water  being  dried  up 
or  drained,  the.  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  basins  are  found  incrusted 

How  is  the  presence  of  iron  ore  in  lakes  to  be  accounted  for! 
What  causes  the  deposition  of  salt  at  the  bottom  of  salt  lakes  ? 

*  See  Lyell's  Prin.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  296—310. 
t  Geology  of  the  Soulh-East  of  England,  183a.  p.  223. 
t  Lyell's  Prin.  of  Geol..  vol.  ill.  p.  331.    See  ^ey.  Dr.  Rennie's  Eways 
on  Peat,  p,  347,  '^  '  •  ^ 

-      .  —  ....  > 
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with  salt,  sometimes  constitating  beds  alternating  with  beds  of 
clay.  In  South  Africa  salt  is  obtained  from  saeh  natural  basins ; 
and  bay  salt  is  the  product  of  salt-pans  or  basins  formed  by  art. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  about  latitude  42°, 
is  a  salt  lake,  around  which  a  party  recently  found  it  took  them 
forty  days  to  travel.  The  salt  is  beliered  to  be  brought  down  by 
the  waters  from  saliferous  rock  strata  in  the  mountains  above. 

160.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  precipitated  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  waters  of  a  lake  in  Venezuela  ;*  and  similar  deposits 
occur  in  other  places. 

Gypsum,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  forms  one  of  the  beds  in 
the  great  Paris  basin,  and  must  therefore  have  been  deposited  most 
copiously  at  some  distant  period,  now  appears  to  be  confined  to  a 
very  few  springs.  Those  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  which  supply 
the  public  bath,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  Some  of  them  yield 
from  600  to  1000  cubic  feet  of  water  an  hour,  and  throw  down  a 
^ne  powder,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  sul- 
phur and  muriate  of  lime,  (chloride  of  calcium.)f 

161.  In  the  island  of  Trinidad  there  is  an  extensive  pitch-lake, 
the  surface  of  which  in  wet  weather  is  sufficiently  hard  to  sup- 
port heavy  weights ;  but  during  the  heats  it  approaches  to  a  state 
of  fluidity.  This  phenomenon,  together  with  the  existence  of 
springs  of  naphtha  and  asphaltum  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 
may  serve  in  some  measure  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  bituminous 
shales,  which  occur  in  the  geological  formations  of  different^ges. 

162.  The  destructive  inifuence  of  the  waves  of  the  sea  is  fre- 
quently exerted  within  the  range  of  observation,  so  that  we  may 
in  many  cases  be  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  produced  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  But  the  lormative  or  constructive  operations 
of  the  ocean,  y^hich  are  carried  on  upon  the  most  extensive  scale, 
are  in  general  entirely  hidden  from  our  view.  We  have  abundant 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  strata  which  compose  the  crust 
of  the  terrestrial  globe  were  formed  by  deposition  from  sea-water, 
and  that  analogous  formations  are  now  in  pr(^ess;  but  with 
respect  to  the  latter,  we  are  obliged  to  speculate  in  the  dark,  those 
processes  of  nature  in  general  taking  place  at  unfathomable  depths 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

163.  ^  As  dwellers  on  the  land,  we  inhabit  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  earth^s  surface ;  and  that  portion  is  almost  exclusively  the 

What  evidence  have  we  that  sulphate  of  lime  has  been  copioasly  de- 
posited from  an  aqueous  solution  ? 

What  facts  enable  us  to  explain  the  existence  of  bitumen  in  connexion 
with  rocky  strata  ? 

Why  are  we  less  familiar  with  the  processes  of  accumtUation  &an  with 
those  of  detrition  when  effected  by  the  ocean  ? 

*  A  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  soda  is  collected  from  this 
lake  by  the  Tndiansy  written  by  M.  Palacio  Faxar,  may  be  found  in  Brando's 
Joum.  of  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  188,  &c. 

t  LyelPs  Prin.  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  311 ;  from  Essai  aur  la  Constitution 
Physique  du  Bessin  de  Vienne,  par  C.  Prevost,  p.  10. 
2o2 
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theatre  of  decay,  and  not  of  reproduction.  We  linow,  indeed,  that 
new  deposits  are  annually  fornaed  in  seas  and  lakes,  and  that  every 
year  some  new  ig^neons  rocks  are  produced  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  but  we  cannot  watch  the  process  of  their  formation ;  and 
as  they  are  only  present  to  our  minds  by  the  aid  of  reflection,  it 
requires  an  effort  both  of  the  reason  and  the  imagination  to  ap- 
preciate duly  their  importance.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
we  imperfectly  estimate  the  result  of  operations  invisible  to  us ; 
and  that,  when  analogous  results  of  some  former  epoch  are  pre-- 
sented  to  our  inspection,  we  cannot  recognise  the  analogy.  He 
who  has  observed  the  quarrying  of  a  stone  from  a  rock,  and  has 
seen  it  shipped  for  some  distant  port,  and  then  endeavours  to  con- 
ceive what  kind  of  edifice  will  be  raised  by  the  materials,  is  in 
the  same  predicament  as  a  geologist,  who,  while  he  is  confined  to 
the  land,  sees  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  and  the  transportation 
of  matter  by  rivers  to  the  sea,  and  then  endeavours  to  picture  to 
himself  the  new  strata  which  nature  is  building  beneath  the 
waters."* 

164.  The  rocks  formed  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  originated 
either  from  mechanical  deposition,  or  from  chemical  precipitation. 
Those  of  the  former  class  are  numerous,  including  most  of  the 
stratified  rocks  which  inclose  sea-shelis,  fragments  of  corals,  and 
other  exuviae  or  bones  of  marine  animals.  Among  those  of  the 
latter  class,  some  geologists  have  reckoned  even  granite,f  the 
origin  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  all  other  unstratified  rocks  has, 
however,  been  more  generally  ascribed  to  igneous  fusion  and  con- 
solidation. Most  of  the  calcareous  rocks  containing  marine  shells, 
must  have  been  produced  under  the  influence  of  chemical  affinity; 
and  of  this  nature  are  the  formations  which  are  occasionally  ob- 
served to  take  place  on  the  sea-coasts. 

166.  Collections  of  perfect  and  broken  sea-shells  *and  corals  are 
sometimes  consolidated  by  the  precipitation  of  calcareous  and 
ferruginous  matter,  constituting  banks  or  beds  of  considerable  ex-- 
tent.  Such  masses  containing  shells  occur  on  various  parts  of  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain.  Similar  conglomerates,  including  both 
shells  and  corals,  are  not  uncommon  around  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.  At  Guadaloupe  human  bones  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  a  rock  of  this  kind,  whence  were  obtained  two  im- 

What  cause  prevents  our  verifying  the  conjectures  which  geologists 
have  formed  in  regard  to  this  subject  ? 
From  hovir  many  sources  have  submarine  rocks  derived  their  origin  ? 
In  what  situation  have  human  bones  been  obtained  in  a  fossilized  state! 

. — 1^ —  Ml — . 

*  Lyell's  Prin.  of  Geol.  vol.  i.  pp.  117,  118. 

t  "The  strata  of  granite,"  says  De  Luc.  "evidently  produced  by  che- 
mical deposition  from  a  liquid,  form,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  action  of  physical  causes  on  our  globe." — Element.  Treat,  on 
GeoLt  p.  49.  This  writer,  however,  doubtless  imagined  the  primitive 
ocean  (capable  of  holding  in  solution  the  substances  which  constitute 
pranite)  to  have  been  a  liquid  of  a  different  nature  from  the  waters  of  the 
Dresent  ocean. 
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petfect  human  skeletons,  one  preserved  at  the  British  Musenm, 
and  the  other  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  Paris ;  and 
from  the  occurrence  of  these  bones  and  other  circumstances,  may 
be  inferred  the  comparatively  modem  origin  of  the  rock  in  question. 
The  Florida  Keys  abound  in  deposits  of  abells  in  various  states  of 
disintegrration  and  subsequent  union  by  cement. 

166.  Among  the  marine  formations  there  are  few  more  curious 
or  interesting  than  coral  reefs  and  islands,  which  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent are  constructed  by  different  kinds  of  polypiferous  zoophytes,* 
or  minute  animals,  for  which  the  coral  tubes  serve  as  habitations. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  coral  rocks  descend  in  perpendicular 
columns  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  cover  millions  of  acres  of  the 
Pacific  ;f  but  though  the  extent  of  such  formations  is  very  con- 
siderable, it  appears  to  have  been  overrated. 

167.  M.  Chamisso,  who  accompanied  as  a  naturalist  the  expe- 
dition of  discovery  sent  out  by  the  Russian  government,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Kotzebue,  visited  several  groups  of  coral 
islands,  arranged  in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  with  openings  among 
them  which  afforded  access  to  the  interior  basin.  These  islands 
seemed  to  be  only  the  upper  portions  of  ridges  of  unequal 
heights,  on  the  inside  of  which,  towards  the  basin  or  lagoon, 
where  there  is  still  water,  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  kinds  of 
polypes  carry  on  their  operations,  while  the  stronger  species  live 
and  work  on  the  exterior  margin  of  the  bank,  against  which  a 
great  surf  usually  breaks. 

168.  These  creatures  leave  off  building  as  soon  as  their  struc- 
tures reach  such  a  height  as  to  be  left  almost  dry  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  the  tide.  A  continuous  mass  of  solid  stone  is  seen  com- 
posed of  shells  of  molluscs  and  echini,  with  their  broken-off 
prickles  and  fragments  of  coral  cemented  by  caUareous  matter. 
The  ridge  is  raised  by  fragments  of  corals  thrown  up  by  the  waves, 
till  it  becomes  so  high  as  to  be  covered  only  by  high  tides  and  at 
certain  seasons.  Masses  of  the  stone  thus  formed  are  sometimes 
separated  and  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  reef,  so  as  gradually 
to  augment  its  elevation.  The  calcareous  sand 'on  the  top  now 
furnishes  a  soil  in  which  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  brought  by  the 

♦ 
^Vhat  is  the  nature.^f  coral  reefs  ? 

What  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  their  extent  ? 
What  facts  have  been  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  drfferent  classes  of 
animals  which  build  the  coral  islands  ? 
How  high  are  they  capable  of  rearing  their  structures  ? 

*  "  Of  the  numerous  species  of  zoophytes  which  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  coral  banks,  some  of  the  most  common  belong  to  the  genera 
Meandrina,  CoryophiUia,  and  Astrea,  but  especially  the  latter." — IjyelTs 
Prin.  of  Oecl.,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 

t  "  I'he  reefs  in  the  Pacific  are  sometimea  of  great  extent :  thus  the  in* 
habitants  of  Disappointment  Islands,  and  those  of  Duff's  Grotip,  pay  visits 
to  each  other  by  passing  over  long  lines  of  reefs  from  island  to  island,  a 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles  and  upwards.     When  on  their  route  they 

5 resent  the  appearance  of  troops  marching  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  * 
iyeWt  Prin.  ofOeci.,  vol.  iii.  p.  235;  from  Malte-Brun's  Geography.. 
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wwem  yegetate  rapidly,  and  orerthadow  its  dazzliaff  white  inN 
face.  **  Entire  trunks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  bj  the  rivers 
_  from  other  eountries  and  islands,  find  here  at  lengrth  a  restinff- 
place  after  their  long  wanderings :  with  these  come  some  smul 
animals,  sneh  as  lizards  and  insects,  as  the  first  inhabitants.  Even 
before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  here ;  strayed 
land-birds  take  refuse  in  the  bushes :  and  at  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  work  has  oeen  long  since  completed,  man  s^pears,  and 
builds  his  hut  on  the  fruitful  soil.*** 

169.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  who  sailed  in.  the  French  ex- 
pedition, more  recently,  under  Captain  Freycinet  also  examined 
with  attention  the  coral  rocks  and  islands ;  and  they  were  led  to 
conclude  that  the  polypiferous  zoophytes  do  not  begin  building 
from  any  considerable  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but 
merely  produce  incrustations  a  few  fathoms  in  thickness ;  and 
that  the  appearance  of  these  reefs  and  islands  depends  on  the 
inequalities  of  the  mineral  mas^s  beneath,  the  circular  form  of 
many  of  them  indicating  their  foundation  on  the  crests  of  sub- 
marine craters.  It  is  supposed  that  those  species  of  animals,  which 
chiefly  contribute  to  the  formation  of  coralline  islands,  do  not  lire 
in  water  at  the  depth  of  more  than  30  feet ;  though  the  branched 
corals  hare  been  brought  up  in  sound in&r  off  Cape  Horn,  in  about 
60  fathoms  water,  and  Reteporse  haye  been  found  as  low  as  100 
fathoms ;  but  these  do  not  form  solid  masses,  thoug^h  the  ruins  of 
their  habitations  might  in  time  compose  banks  that  would  serve  as 
platforms,  which  the  other  species  might  make  the  foundations  of 
their  more  compact  structures.  s 

170.  Observations  were  made,  during  a  recent  voyage  of  Captain 
Beechey  to  the  Pacific,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  coral  rocks  proceeds  in  general  very  slowly  ;  but  a  curious 
circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  while  engaged  in  his  survey 
of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  shows  that  bodies  cast  on  submarine 
banks,  where  the  coral  animals  are  at  work,  may  be  very  speed- 
ily cemented  to  the  surface,  and  a  considerable  increase  of 
height  may  hence  take  place  in  a  sttbrt  time.  This  gentleman, 
'*  seeing  some  beautiful  polypifers  on  the  coast,  detached  speci- 
mens of  them  ;  and  %  being  inconvenient  to  take  them  away  at 
the  time,  he  placed  them  on  some  rocks  or  other  corals,  in  a  shel- 
tered and  shallow  pool  of  water.  Returninff  to  remove  them 
a  few  days  afterwards,  it  was  found  that  they  had  secreted  stony 
matter,  and  fixed  themselves  firmly  to  the  bottom.  Now  this 
property  must  greatly  assist  in  the  formation  of  solid  coral  banks  ; 

What  is  the  progress  of  change  from  a  coral  reef  to  an  inhabitable 
island? 

At  what  depths  and  on  what  foundation  has  it  been  supposed  that  ^he 
coral  animals  commence  their  operations  ? 

What  peculiar  power  have  those  animals  in  regard  to  the  connexion  of 
their  Btroctures  with  other  solid  substances  ? 

in*W^18ia*wr^ii?**'*'  ^'^^'  "'•  ^  ^^'  **^'  *^  Kotaebue's  Voyage 
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for  if  pieces  of  live  corals  be  struck  off  by  <he  breakers,  and 
thrown  over  into  calm  water  or  holes,  they  would  affix  themselves 
and  add  to  the  solidity  of  the  mass."* 

171.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  curious  speculation  whence  the 
coral  polypifers.and  testaceous  moUusca  can  obtain  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  they  secrete  to  form  the  enve- 
lopes by  which  they  are  protected.  Mr.  Bakewell  considers  it  as 
more  than  probable  that  they  have  the  eictraordinary  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing lime  from  simple  elements  ;j'  and  Dr.  Macculloch  seems, 
disposed  to  impute  its  origin,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  influence 
of  vital  energy,  in  combining  elementary  bodies.^  If  this  were 
admitted,  it  would  follow  that  the  quantity  of  lime  on  the  surface 
of  tlie  earth  must  be  progressively  increasing,  unless  it  be  sup- 
posed that  other  natural  processes  are  regularly  taking  place  for 
the  decomposition  of  calcareous  earth,  or  rather  of  its  metallic 
basis,  calcium. 

172.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  says:  "We 
see  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  lime  now  on  the  surface,  or 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  may  not,  as  well  as  the  sil^x,  alumine, 
or  any  other  mineral  substance,  hav^  existed  before  the  first  orga- 
nic beings  were  created,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  inorganic  materials  of  our  planet  preceded  in  the  order  of  time 
the  introduction  of  the  first  organic  inhabitants. "§  He  adds,  in 
reference  to  the  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  furnished  by 
springs  which  rise  through  granite? 

173.  "  But  if  the  carbonate  of  lime  secreted  by  the  testacea  and 
corals  of  the  pacific,  be  chiefly  derived  from  below,  and  if  it  be  a 
very  general  effect  of  the  action  of  subterranean  heat  to  subtract 
calcareous  matter  from  the  inferior  rocks,  and  to  cause  it  to  ascend 
to  the  surface,  no  argument  can  be  derived  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  limestone  from  the  magnitude  of  coral  reefs, 
or  the  greater  proportion  of  calcareous  strata  in  the  more  modem 
formations.  A  constant  transfer  of  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  earth's  crust  to  its  surface,  would  cause  through- 
out all  future  time,  and  for  an  indefinite  succession  of  geological 
epochs,  a  preponderance  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  newer,  as 
contrasted  with  the  older  formations."|| 

Earthquakes  and  Volcanos, 

174.  There  are  many  circumstances  which  indicate  such  a  con- 
nexion between  earthquakes  and  volcanos,  as  may  warrant  the 

What  different  conjectures  have  been  stated  in  regard  to  the  source  of 
the  materials  of  which  corals  are  composed  ?  How  may  the  abundance  of 
lime  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  be  eiplained  ? 

*  De  la  Beche's  Geol.  Man.,  p.  166. 

t  See  Introduction  to  Geology,"  Silliraan's  ed.  p.  86. 

X  System  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

$  Principles  o£  Geology,  vol.  ili.  pp.  241,  24?. 

t)  Principles  of  Geology^  u.  at  r-t  ■  -' 
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oooclntion  that  they  depend  on  the  same  general  cause.  Be^  these 
phenomena  are  manifestly  owing  to  the  agency  of  subterranean 
neat.  Volcanic  eraptions  of  lava  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  of 
led-hot  stones  and  ashes,  and  of  columns  of  steam,  afford  suffi* 
cient  evidence  of  the  very  high  temperature  that  must  subsist  in 
the  interior  of.  the  earth.  The  phenomena  of  earthquakes,  also* 
which  seem  to  be  owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  of  gases,  va- 
pours, and  perhaps  of  solid  matter,  display  equally  characteristio 
effects  of  the  influence  of  internal  heat. 

175.  Earthouakes  and  volcanos  frequently  happen  at  the  same 
time ;  and,  inaeed,  an  eruption  of  lava  from  a  burning  mountain, 
even  when  comparatively  inconsiderable,  can  hardly  take  place 
>vitheut  some  agitation  of  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country ; 
every  volcanic  paroxysm,  therefore,  is  probabl]^  attended  with  an 
earthquake,  and  the  extent  of  the  commotion  is  usually  propor- 
tioned to  the  violence  of  volcanic  action.  Those  countries  in 
which  there  are  volcanos  are  more  frequently  visited  by  earth- 
quakes than  such  as  are  distant  from  them,  fiut  the  latter  are  by 
no  means  exempt  from  such  visitations.  Indeed,  there  is  perhaps 
no  part  of  the  earth's  surface  that  may  not  be  occasionally  shaken, 
thoucrh  there  are  many  in  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  led 
the  inhabitants  to  regard  such  phenomena,  so  far  as  relates  to 
themselves,  rather  as  objects  of  curiosity  than  of  alarm. 

176.  Next  to  Aose  countries  which  are  the  seats  of  open  or 
extinct  volcanos,  mountainous  districts,  and  especially  those  con- 
sisting of  primary  rocks,  are  the  most  frequent  scenes  of  earth- 
quakes ;  though  secondary  and  tertiary  hills,  wide  level  tracts, 
marshes  but  Tittle  above  the  sea,  sandy  deserts  and  fertile  fields 
are  more  or  less  exposed  to  their  destructive  operation*  They 
occur  in  all  climates,  cold,  temperate,  or  tropical ;  as  is  also  the 
case  with  volcanos.  Both  kinds  of  phenomena  appear  to  be  more 
prevalent  near  the  sea-coast  than  elsewhere;  thus  Sjrria,  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Asia,  America,  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Iceland,  have  been  repeatedly  devastated 
by  them ;  while  the  plains  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, experience  comparative  secur^y. 

177.  The  occurrence  of  earthquakes  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 
Mr.  Lyell  observes,  that  Von  Hoff  has  published  from  time  to  time, 
in  a  German  journal,  lists  of  the  earthquakes  which  have  happened 
since  1821 ;  and  from  these  it  appears  that  every  month  has  been 
signalized  by  one  or  more  convulsions  in  some  psort  of  the  globe.* 

To  what  cause  are  earthquakes  and  volcanos  to  be  referred? 

What  pfoof  have  we  of  the  jusmess  of  that  supposition? 

In  what  parts  of  the  globe  are  earthquakes  most  frequently  felt  ? 

What,  besides  volcanic  countries,  are  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes  t 

What  relation  appears  to  exist  between  inland  and  maritime  districts  in 
respect  to  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  ? 

What  does  observation  prove  in  regard  to  the  periods  at  which  earth- 
quakes take  place  ? 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  vol,  ii,  p.  175, 
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The  lecanrenee  of  eaithqnakes,  either  where  they  are  common,  or 
where  they  are  slight  and  unfrequent,  has  not  been  ohserved  to 
take  place  at  any  particular  periods,  nor  to  be  influenced  by  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  happen  sometimes  by  day  and 
sometimes  at  night,  and  in  various  states  of  the  atmosphere.* 

178.  The  principal  phenomena  of  earthquakes  consists  of  trem- 
blings and  vibrations  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  extending  to 
various  distances,  and  often  having  a  certain  direction.  These 
shocks  begin  in  general  with  elevations  of  the  ground,  followed 
by  horizontal  undulations,  and  in  some  instances  by  violent  irre- 
gular agitations,  and  by  vortical  or  gyratory  motions.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  rending,  slipping,  risin?,  and  sinking  of  the 
soil  and  substrata ;  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  its  impe- 
tuous return,  alternately  laying  bare  the  sands  and  beaches,  and 
in  its  tremendous  inroads  on  the  shores  sweeping  away  trees, 
buildings,  and  other  solid  masses ;  the  violent  agitation  of  lakes, 
which  sometimes  sink  into  the  earth ;  the  drying  up  or  bursting 
forth  of  springs  and  rivers ;  and  the  occurrence  of  inundations, 
from  the  fall  of  fragments  of  rock  or  soil,  which  may  block  up 
their  channels. 

179.  The  distances  to  which  the  efiectd  of  earthquakes  extend 
are  very  great.  Thus  when  the  terrible  catastrophe  of  Lisbon 
happened  in  1755,  the  shock  was  felt  not  only  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  but  also  in  the  West  Indies.  The  earthquake 
which  visited  the  coasit  of  Chili,  November  19th,  1822,  is  said 
to  have  been  felt  simultaneously  throughout  a  space  of  1200 
miles  from  north  to  south.  And  in  the  same  year  Aleppo,  in 
Syria,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  the  influence  of  which 
extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, in  the  vicinity  of  which  two  rocks  are  stated  to  have  risen 
from  the  sea. 

180.  The  duration  of  shocks  has  been  variously  estimated,  from 
a  few  seconds  to  more  than  two  minutes.    It  is  probable,  however, 

What  influence  has  season,  toeather  or  time  of  day  upon  their  recurrence  ? 
What  are  the  kinds  of  motion  felt  during  earthquakes? 
How  extensive  are  their  efiects  when  must  violent  ? 

*  "  It  has  been  considered  that  earthquakes  are  presaged  by  certain 
atmos{>heric  appearances ;  but  it  may  be  questionable  to  what  extent  this 
supposition  is  correct  Historians  of  earthquakes  seem  to  have  been 
generally  desirous  of  producing  efiect  in  their  descriptions,  adding  all  that 
could  tend  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  picture.  They  have  not  always, 
moreover,  been  anxious  or  able  to  separate  accidental  from  essential  circum- 
stances. As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  which  is,  however,  limited  to 
fi>ur  earthquakes,  the  atmosphere  seemed  little  afliBCted  by  the  movement 
of  tke  earth,  though  I  should  be  far  from  denying  that  it  may  be  so,  for 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  such  movements  to  arise  in  the  earth  without 
some  modification  or  change  of  its  usual  state  of  electricity.  Which  would 
ailect  the  atmosphere.  If  animals  be  generally  sensible  of  an  approaching 
shock,  (as  has  been  asserted,)  it  might  arise  as  well  from  electrical  changes, 
at  from  the  sounds  which  they  may  be  supposed  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing.'^^-He  la  Becke's  GeoL  Man.,  pp.  140, 141. 
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that  single  agitations  seldom  last  more  than  half  a  minnte,  and  are 
oAen  ofshorter  duration ;  as  may  be  concluded  fVom  the  remarks 
of  observers  on  those  slighter  shocks  which  occur  in  situations 
where  the  apprehension  of  danger  is  not  likely  to  distract  the 
attention.  Though  the  shocks  are  sometimes  single,  yet  it  more 
, frequently  happens  that  they  recur  rapidly  at  various  intervals; 
and  in  volcanic  districts  especially,  they  have  been  repeated  oc- 
casionally for  months  or  years.  The  famous  earthquake  that 
desolated  Calabria,  in  Italy,  and  extended  across  the  strait  to 
Messina,  commenced  in  February,  1783,  and  the  shocks  continued 
till  the  close  of  1786. 

181.  Among  the  phenomena  caused  by  shocks,  there  are  few 
more  singular  than  those  which  result  from  the  gyrations  or  rota- 
tory movements,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  During  the 
earthquake  of  Catania,  the  general  direction  of  which  was  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  many  statues  were  turned  round  on  their 
pedestals,  and  a  lars^e  mass  of  rock  was  turned  25°  from  the  south 
towards  the  east.  The  same  effect  was  more  remarkably  observa- 
ble during  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso,^ in  November,  1822^ 
when  many  houses  are  reported  to  have  been  turned  round,  and 
three  palm  trees  were  found  twisted  together  like  the  strands  of  a 
rope.  Earthquakes  are  aknost  always  preceded  by  unusual  agi- 
tations of  the,  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  ;  and  springs  some- 
times send  forth  torrents  of  fetid,  dark  mud.  A  noise  immediately 
precedes  the  shock,  which  has  been  described  as  resembling  the 
dragging  of  loaded  waggons  rapidly  over  a  rough  pavement,  an 
irregular  but  sudden  discharge  of  batteries  of  cannon,  or  the 
rushing  of  a  hurricane. 

182.  The  phenomena  of  slight  shocks  are  probably  in  general 
very  similar  to  those  which  were  noticed  in  England  in  1797.  A 
person  who  was  in  bed  at  Gloucester,  about  midnight,  and  hap- 
pened to  be  awake,  observed  an  undulation  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  extending  from  south-west  nearly  to  no|th-east,  and  the 
bedstead,  which  was  placed  in  that  direction,  seemed  to  be  slightly 
raised  from  foot  to  head,  and  sink  again  with  a  wave-like  motion ; 
while  the  agitation  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  sashes  of  the  win- 
dows to  rattle,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  conse- 
quence of  the  passing  of  carriages  through  streets  where  the 
excavations  for  vaults  and  sewers  extend  beneath  the  surface ;  and 
it  was  reported,  that  in  some  houses  in  Gloucester,  plates,  dishes, 
and  other  articles  were  thrown  down  from  the  shelves  on  which 
they  had  stood.     The  whole  lasted  not  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

183.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  influence  of  earthquakes 
in  modifying  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  different  opinions 

What  is  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  motion  produced  by  this  occur- 
rence ? 

What  singular  movement  in  bodies  produced  by  earthquakes  has  been 
observed  to  take  place  ? 

What  indications  of  approaching  earthquakes  are  afHirded  by  the  ocean? 

What  kind  of  sounds  are  most  frequently  observed  to  attend  their  shock  f 
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that  have  heen  advanced  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their 
effects,  it  will  be  requisite  to  take  some  notice  of  volcanos,  with 
which  they  are  so  intimately  connected.  The  general  descripUon 
of  volcanos  is  that  of  openings  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  through 
which  are  ejected,  from  time  to  time,  various  gases,  cinders,  ashes, 
stones,  and  streams  of  lava,  composed  of  red-hot  melted  rocks. 
From  the  accumulation  of  matters  thus  discharged,  conical  emi- 
nences are  formed,  with  funnel-shaped  cavities  cSled  craters ;  and 
they  generally  occupy  the  summits  of  isolated  peaks  or  mountains. 

184.  Volcanos  occur  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  are  often 
'  distributed  in  groups  over  wide  areas ;  as  in  the  volcanic  band 

which  includes  Sumatra,  Java,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Philippine 
islands ;  and  the  line  of  the  Andes  in  America,  extending  from 
Chili,  or  perhaps  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  to  Mexico.  They  are 
often  found  near  the  shores  of  continents,  or  in  islands ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  they  have  some  necessary  connexion 
with  the  sea.  But  recent  researches  have  shown,  that  they  also 
occur,  though  more  rarely,  at  great  distances  from  the  ocean,  ox 
any  considerable  body  of  salt  water. 

185.  Volcanic  mountains  differ  greatly  in  height.  That  of  Esk 
mount,  in  Jan  Mayen's  island,  between  70®  W  north  latitude  and 
71°  8',  is  but  1500  feet  above  the  sea-beach,  in  Jameson's  bay; 
Vesuvius  is  3932  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Hecla,  in  Ice- 
land, rises  to  the  height  of  5000  feet ;  and  that  of  Etna,  in  Sicily, 
is  10,870  feet:  but  the  loftiest  mountains  are  those  of  the  Andes; 
as  Pichincha,  the  height  of  which  is  about  15,931  feet;  Coto- 
paxi  has  an  elevation  of  18,867  feet,  and  Antisana  attains  that  of 
19,136  feet.  Volcanos  occur  in  various  latitudes,  from  Greenland 
and  Kamtschatka  to  Sumatra  and  Columbia ;  nor  is  the  sea  by 
any  means  exempt  from  them,  numerous  islands  having  at  ditfor- 
ent  periods  been  raised  by  volcanic  action  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  which  have  remained 
permanently  above  the  waves,  though  most  of  those  whose  ori^n 
has  been  noticed  have  subsequently  sunk,  forming  only  submarine 
reefs  and  sandbanks.* 

186.  The  number  of  the  volcanos  now  occasionally  in  activity 
has  been  stated  by  some  to  be  about  two  hundred ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  they  amount  to  rather  more  than  three  hundred,  in- 
cluding solfataras,  or  smoking  volcanos.  Hut  besides  those  from 
which  eruptions  have  issued  within  the  period  to  which  our  records 
extend,  there  are  many  extinct  volcanos,  of  which  abundant  traces 
remain  in  several  countries.    Thus  in  France,  the  territories  of 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  vdcano  ? 

How  are  volcanos  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  f 

At  what  different  elevations  do  they  occur? 

What  number  of  active  volcanos  has  been  ascertained  to  exist? 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  Hawaii,  (or 
Owhyhee,)  the  reader  is  referred  to  Silliman's  Am.  Journal  of  Science  vol 
XX.,  p.  228 ;  and  voL  xxv.,  p.  199.— Ed. 
2H 
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Anvergiie,  ViTarais,  and  the  Cevennes,  exhibit  conical  mountaiiuif 
composed  of  lava,  scorie,  and  Yolcanic  ashes ;  and  io  some  of 
them  the  fbrma  of  the  craters  mar  still  be  discovered.  The  dis« 
trict  around  the  town  of  Olot,  in  Catalonia,  and  that  of  the  Eifel 
and  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Germany,  present  similar  appearances. 

187.  Some  volcanos  are  perpetually  active,  as  is  the  case  with 
that  of  Stromboli,  in  the  Mediterranean*  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  belier«  that  its  eruptions  have  been  almost 
incessant  during  the  last  two  thousand  years.  According  to 
Dolomieu,  its  crater  does  not  exceed  fifty  paces  in  diameter.  *'  I 
saw  it  dait,'*  says  &at  writer,  "  during  the  night,  at  regular  intef« . 
▼ais  of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  ignited  stones,  which  rose  to  tCo 
height  of  more  than  100  feet,  forming  radii  a  little  diverging ;  but 
of  which  the  greater  number  fell  into  the  crater,  while  omers  roll- 
ed even  to  the  sea.  Each  explosion  was  accompanied  with  a  burst 
of  red  flame."  Mr.  G.  P.  Scrope,  from  personal  observation  on 
this  volcano,  atatcs,  that  **  there  evidently  exists  within  and  below 
the  cone  of  Stromboli,  amass  of  la?a,  of  unknown  dimensions,  per*  - 
manently  liquid,  at  an  intense  temperature,  and  continually  tra- 
versed by  successive  volumes  of  aerifom  fluids,  which  escape  from 
its  surface— thus  presenting  exactly  all  the  characters  of  a  liquid 
in  constant  ebuUiUon."* 

188.  Among  those  which  may  be  stvled  intermitting  volcanosy 
the  most  important  are  found  amidst  the  Andes.  Cotopaxi  is  ther 
loftiest  of  these  burning  mountains,  from  which,  at  recent  epochs, 
eruntioas  have  proceeded.  It  is  also  the  most  dreadful  of  all  those 
in  Quito,  and  subject  to  the  most  frequent  destructive  explosions. 
The  mass  of  scoris,  and  the  huge  fragments  of  rocks  thrown  out  of 
this  volcano,  cover  a  surface  ot  several  square  leagues,  and  would 
form,  were  they  heaped  together,  a  colossal  mountain.  In  1758, 
the  flames  rose  2900  feet  above  the  brink  of  the  crater.  In  1744, 
the  roaring  of  the  volcano  was  heard  on  the  borders  of  the  Magda- 
lena,  a  distance  of  about  200  leagues.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1768, 
the  qtmntity  of  ashes  ejected  by  the  volcano  was  so  great  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Hambato  and  Tacunga,  were  obliged 
to  use  lanterns  to  walk  the  streets  at  noon  day.  The  explosion, 
which  took  place  in  January,  1803,  was  preceded  by  the  sudden 
melting  of  the  snows  that  covered  the  mountain.  For  twenty  years 
before,  no  smoke  or  vapour  had  been  observed  to  issue  from  the 
crater ;  and  in  a  single  night,  the  subterraneous  fire  became  so 
active  that  at  sunrise  the  external  walls  of  the  cone  were  heated 

Where  have  extinct  volcanos  been  obfierred  ? 

What  distinction  has  been  founded  on  the  periods  of  activity  m  vol-^ 
canoB? 

What  example  of  constantly  acting  volcanos  can  be  given  ? 

Where  are  the  most  important  intermitting  volcanos  found  ? 

What  remarkable  events  have  ,been  observed  in  the  eruptions  of  Coto- 
paxi? 

*  Considerations  on  Volcanos,  by  G.  P.  Scrope;  F.  R.  S. 
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to  snob  a  temperatttre  as  to  appear  quite  naked,  «id  of  llie  ddk 
coloar  characteristic  of  vitrified  scoriae.* 

189.  One  of  the  most  dreadful  volcanic  emptioDS  on  record^  is 
that  which  occured  in  the  mountain  of  Tomboro,  in  the  island  of 
Sombawa,  eastward  of  Java,  in  April,  1815.  It  commenced  on  the 
5th  of  A))rii,  was  roost  violent  on  the  11th  and  13th,  and  did  not 
cease  entirely  till  July.  Oat  of  a  population  of  twelve  thousand 
persons  only  twenty-six  escaped  destruction.  Violent  whirlwinds 
swept  away  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  every  thing  which  came 
within  their  vortex,  tore  up  the  largest  trees,  and  covered  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  with  floating  timber.f  Large  tracts  of  land  were  inun- 
dated by  lava,  several  streams  of  which  issuing  from  the  crater, 
reached  to  the  sea.  Vast  clouds  of  volcanic  dust  and  ashes,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  were  conireyed  to  immense  distances,  blackening 
the  air,  and  for  a  time  eclipsing  the  sun.  The  floating  cinders  to 
the  westward  of  Sumatra,  form^  on  the  12th  of  April  a  mass  two 
feet  in  depth,  and  several  miles  in  surface,  through  which  ships 
with  difficulty  forced  their  way. 

190.  A  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  at  Macassar  on  the  11th  of 
April,  says :  *'  By  noon,  the  liffht  that  had  remained  in  the  eastwn 
part  of  the  horizon  disappeared,  and  complete  darkness  had  cover- 
ed the  face  of  day:  oar  decks  were  soon  covered  with  falling  mat- 
ter ;  the  awnings  were  spread,  fore  and  aft,  to  prevent  it  as  much 
as  possible  from  getting  below;  but  it  was  so  light  and  subtile, 
that  it  pervaded  every  part  of  the  ship.  The  darkness  was  so  pro- 
found through  the  remainder  of  the  day,  that  I  never  saw  any  thinff 
equal  to  it  in  the  darkest  night ;  it  was  impossible  to  see  your  hand 
when  held  np  close  to  the  eye.  The  ashes  continued  to  fall  with- 
out intermission  through  the  night.  At  six  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  sun  ought  to  have  been  seen,  it  still  continued  as 
dark  as  ever ;  but  at  half  past-seven  I  had  the  satisfation  to  per- 
ceive that  the  darkness  evidently  decreased,  and  hj  eight  I  could 
feintly  discern  objects  on  the  deck.  From  this  time  it  began  to  get 
lighter  very  fast,  and  by  half-past  nine  the  shore  was  distinguish- 
able ;  the  ashes  falling  in  considerable  quantities,  though  not  so 
heavily  as  before." 

191.  '*  The  appearance  of  the  ship,  when  daylight  returned^  was 
most  extraordinary;  the  masts,  rigging,  deck,  and  every  part 
being  covered  with  the  falling  matter ;  it  had  the  appearance  of 
calcined  pumicestone,  nearly  the  colour  of  wood  ashes ;  it  lay  in 

What  meteorological  occurrencesttttended  the  eruption  of  Tomboro  ? 
What  account  has  been  given  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  darknem 
produced  by  the  floating  cinders  ? 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  142 ;  from  Humboldt's  Researchea 
concerning  America. 

t  For  a  meory  of  tornados,  referrinff  them  to  a  disturbance  of  atmospheric 
eottilibrium  by  the  condensation  of  vapour  and  the  consequent  heating 
or  superior  strata  of  air,  causing  strong  ascending  currents,  see  the  subse- 
quent treatise  on  meteorology.^En. 
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heaps  of  a  foot  in  depth  in  many  parts  of  the  deek,  and  I  am  con- 
yinoed  several  tons  weight  were  thrown  overboard ;  for  although 
a'perfectly  impalpable  powder  or  dust  when  it  fell,  it  was,  when 
compressed,  of  considerable  weight.  A  pint  measure  filled  with 
it  weighed  12i  ounces ;  it  was  perfectly  tasteless,  and  did  not  effect 
the  eyes  with  any  painful  sensation ;  it  had  a  faint,  burning  smell, 
but  nothin?  like  sulphur.  By  noon,  on  the  12th,  the  sun  again 
appealed,  but  very  faintly,  through  the  dusky  atmosphere,  the  air 
still  being  charged  with  the  ashes,  which  continued  to  fall  lightly 
all  that  day  and  the  succeeding  one." 

19d.  Along  the  sea-coast  of  Sumbawa,  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  the  water  rose  suddenly  from  two  to  twelve  feet,  great 
waves  rushing  up  the  estuaries,  and  again  retreating.  At  Bima, 
about  40  miles  westward  of  the  volcano,  though  the  wind  was  stitl 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  eruption,  the  sea  rolled  in  upon  the 
shore  and  filled  the  lower  parts  of  the  houses  with  water  a  foot  deep. 
Every  prow  and  boat  was  driven  from  its  anchorage,  and  thrown 
ashore.  The  perpendicular  depth  of  the  ashes  that  fell  here  was 
found  to  be  3  j  inches.  The  noise  of  the  explosions,  as  heard  from 
this  place  on  the  14th,  is  said  to  have  been  most  terrific,  resem- 
bling tlie  reports  of  a  heavy  mortar  fired  close  to  the  ear.  The 
town  called  Tomboro,  on  the  western  side  of  the  volcano,  was 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  which  encroached  upon  the  shore  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  leave  the  land  permanently  sub- 
merged to  the  depth  of  18  feet.* 

193.  **The  changes  produced  by  such  eruptions  as  that  here 
recorded,  would,  independently  of  the  alteration  in  the  shape  of 
the  volcano  itself,  and  of  the  streams  of  lava  which  flowed  from 
it,  extend  to  very  considerable  distances.  On  the  dry  land,  vege- 
tables and  animals  would  be  entombed  beneath  stones  and  ashes, 
the.  (quantity  of  the  covering  matter  probably  increasing  with  the 

Eroximity  of  the  volcano.  And  if  it  should  chance,  as  sometimes 
appens,  that  the  aqueous  vapours  discharged  from  the  volcanic 
vent  were  suddenly  condensed,f  the  torrents  produced  would 
sweep  away  not  only  the  looser  parts  of  the  volcano,  but  also  the 
plants  and  animals  which  they  might  encounter,  imbedding  them 
in  a  thick  mass  of  alluvial  matter.  The  vegetable  and  animal 
substances  enveloped  by  the  discharged  ashes,  cinders,  and  stones, 
falling  into  the  sea,  would  be  both  marine  and  terrestrial ;  and  a 
very  curious  mixture,  so  far  as  regarded  its  organic  contents, 
would  be  observed :  trees,  men,  cattle,  fish,  corals,  and  a  great 

What  sensible  qualities  were  possessed  by  the  cinders  which  fell  on 
that  occasion  ? 

How  was  the  sea  affected,  and  what  evidence  have  we  that  it  arose  from 
other  than  the  ordinaiv  causes  ? 

What  important  geological  phenomena  may  result  from  such  occurrences 
as  at  Tomboro  ? 

*  Brande*8  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  i. ;  Hist  of  Java,  by  Sir  T.  S.  Haffles 
vol.  1.  p.  28,  &c. ;  I,ife  of  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  ^ 

t  See  note  on  preceding  page. — Ed. 
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▼ariety  of  mariDe  remains,  would  be  ineaaed,  and  it  might  so 
happen  that,  both  on  the  land  and  in  the  sea,  a  bed  of  lava  might 
cover  such  accamulations."* 

194.  The  quantity  of  solid  matter  ejected  from  some  volcanos 
is  immensely  great.  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  volcanic  moun- 
tains have,  at  different  times,  discharged  lava,  cinders,  and  ashes, 
the  total  bulk  of  which  would  at  least  equal  that  of  the  mountains 
whence  they  issued.  During  one  eruption  of  £tna,  an  area  160 
miles  in  circumference  is  said  to  have  been  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  volcanic  sand  or  ashes  12  feet  deep.  In  1775,  the  same  volcano, 
according  to  Dolomieu,  poured  out  a  stream  of  lava  12  miles  in 
length,  H  in  breadth,  and  200  feet  in  thickness.  That  writer  also 
states,  that  some  of  the  currents  of  lava  from  Etna  are  10  leagues 
in  length,  and  3  in  breadth.f  But  the  most  extensive  known  cur- 
rent of  modem  lava  appears  to  be  that  formed  by  a  volcano  in 
Iceland,  in  1783,  which  is  60  miles  lon^,  and  12  broad,  equalling 
in  extent  any  continuous  rock  formation  in  England.^  The  surface 
of  the  country  for  many  leagues  round  Naples  seems  to  be  com- 
posed of  volcanic  matter.  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  which  were 
covered  by  vast  showers  of  ashes  during  the  first  recorded  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  A.  D.  79,  when  they  were  partially  disinterred  in , 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  were  ascertained  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  volcanic  rock,  and  their  streets  were  paved,  and 
som^  of  their  buildings  constructed  of  blocks  of  lava,  of  uncertain 
but  early  origin.     • 

195.  The  present  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  since  the  eruption  jnst  mentioned,  and  the  more  ancient 
lavas  to  have  flowed  from  the  adjacent  mountain,  now  called 
6omma.  Near  Puzzuoli,  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Bais,  a 
mountain  was  thrown  up  suddenly,  September  29,  1538,  after 
repeated  shocks  of  earthquake.  Its  present  height  is  440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  is  about  Iji  miles  in  circum- 
ference. This  volcanic  cone  is  called  monte  Nuovo ;  and  at  a 
short  distance  from  it  is  another  of  more  ancient  date,  and  larger 
dimensions,  named  monte  Barbaro. 

196^  The  phenomena  of  submarine  volcanos  resemble,  in  many 
respects,  those  of  sub-aerial  volcanos ;  the  chief  difference  consist- 
ing in  the  more  copious  emission  of  aqueous  vapour  and  gases, 
and  in  the  formation  of  temporary  or  permanent  islands.  It  is 
probable  that  Owhyhee,  and  many  other  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
were  formed  in  this  manner;  as  also  the  Canary  islands,  the 
Azores,  and  several  others.$  Su(^  likewise  was  the  origin  of  the 

What  striking  facts  illastrate  the  force  and  duration  of  volf»nic  actions  f 
What  evidence  have  we  that  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  not  dc- 
jStroyed  by  thejirtt  eruption  of  Vesuvius? 
What  extinct  volcanos  are  found  in  Italy  7 

*  De  la  Beche*8  Ged.  Man.  p.  13S. 

t  M6moir  sur  les  Isles  Ponces,  &c.  p.  166. 

i  BakdWell's  Introd.  to  G«^.,  p.  378. 

$  6ee  the  ^erenee  to  Am.  Journal  of  Science,  on  pafs  961. 
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Lipari  islands,  ae  we  leam  from  histciy ;  and  of  soqmi  of  those  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  where  a  new  island  arose  in  1707,  called 
Nea  [New]  Kaimeni,  near  Santorin,  which,  as  well  as  some  of 
those  adjacent,  was  thrown  up  at  a  more  remote  period.*  Among 
the  numerons  instances  on  record  of  islands  produced  by  subma- 
rine Yolcanos  which  have  subsequently  sunk  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  one  of  the  most  recent  occurrence  was  that,  the 
elevation  of  which  took  place  in  July,  1831,  between  the  island 
of  Pantellaria  and  the  coast  of  Sicily.  This  has  been  circumstan- 
cially  described  by  different  observers ;  but  for  the  hiehly  inter- 
esting details  we  must  refer  to  the  annexed  authorities,  j 

197.  Some  volcanos  eject  only  gases  and  vapours,  and  these 
are  called  solfataras,  or,  where  the  cones  are  very  small, /umaro^, 
and  in  Mexico,  hamitos ;  others  send  forth  torrents  of  water  and 
mud,  as  is  the  case  with  the  volcano  of  Macalubba,  in  Sicily,  and 
frequently  with  the  volcanic  peaks  of  the  Andes ;  but  the  more 
usual  products  of  volcanic  action  are  streams  of  lava,  and 
showers  of  scoriae,  sand,  and  ashes,  accompanied,  however,  by 
clouds  of  steam  and  gas.  As  to  the  composition  of  lavas,  exact 
information  is  wanting.  However,  Mr.  Phillips  says,  *'  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  feldspar  and  augite  are  the  principal  ingredients,  and 

*t]iat  the  colour  oi  the  lava  is  dependent  on  the  prevalence  of  the 
one  or  the  other. 

198.  '*The  minerals  which  are  discoverable  as  entering,  in 
notable  proportion,  into  the  composition  of  volcanic  masses,  are 
very  few ;  as  feldspar,  compact  feldspar,  augite,  hornblende, 
oxidulous  iron,  olivine,  mica,  leucite;  other  minerals,  indeed, 
are  found  in  their  cavities,  but  these  can  scarcely  be  said  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  rock." — ♦*  It  is  remarkable,  that  quartz, 
so  extremely  abundant  in  rocks  of  which  the  composition  is  not 
suspecteidL  to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  is  scarcely  ever  found  in  such 
as  are  decldWly  volcanic."^  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Poulett  Scrope  enumerates  among  volcanic  rocks,  quartz- 
iferous  trachyte,  containing  numerous  crystals  of  quartz ;  and 
siliceous  trachyte,  having  much  silex  in  its  composition.$ 

199.  As  to  the  causes  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  various 
opinions  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  effect  produced.    Thus  Werner  and  his  dis- 

In  what  particulars  do  submarine,  differ  from  other  volcanos  ? 

What  striking  examples  of  this  kind  of  volcanos  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe  ? 

To  what  is  the  term  solfatara  applied  ? 

What  mineral  ingredients  are  most  abundant  in  the  matter  ejected  from 
volcanos  ? 

*  Lyell's  Prin.  of  Geol..  vol.  ii.  pp.  151—155. 

t  Philos.  Transactions  for  1833;  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  1831 ; 
Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  torn.  xxiv. ;  and  Lyell's  Principles  oi 
Geology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145—150. 

X  Outlines  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  p.  264. 

5  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxi.  1826 
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olples  attributed  them  to  the  spontaneetis  combtfdtion  of  beds  of 
coal ;  and  others  imputed  their  origio  to  the  inflammation  of  vast 
repositories  of  sulphur  or  petroleum,  collected  in  carerns  of 
the  earth;  and  the  experiment  of  Lemery,  noticed  elsewhere,* 
has. been  alleged  as  affording  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  sulphur  and  iron  mi^ht  take  fire  when  buried  in  the  earth. 
A  more  plausible  hypothesis  was  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who 
having  discovered  that  potash  and  soda  were  the  oxides  of  highly 
inflammable  metals,  which  become  oxidated  wiih  the  extrication 
of  abundance  of  heat^when  they  come  in  contact  with  water, 
sought  to  explain  volcanic  phenomena,  by  imagining  the  existence 
of  large  quantities  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalis  within 
the  bo>vels  of  the  earth,  and  their  sudden  oxidation  through  the 
access  of  sea-water  to  the  cavities  in  which  they  were  contained. 
This  theory  has  been  adopted  and  advocated  recently  by  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  in  his  *'  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanos  ;*'  but  it 
seems  inadequate  to  the  full  development  of  the  agency  on  which 
the  vast  power  and  extensive  influence  of  these  phenomena  de- 
pends. ...^ 

200.  Earthquakes  and  volcanos  may  be  supposed  to  have  a 
common  origin,  since  volcanic  eruptions  are  generally  preceded, 
by  agitations  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  such  as  would  necessa- 
rily be  caused  by  the  efforts  of  heated  and  expanded  fluids,  either 
liquid  or  gaseous,  and  especially  of  the  latter,  embowelled  in  the 
earth,  to  escape  through  the  superincumbent  strata*  It  is  true, 
that  earthquakes  happen  frequently  in  countries  where  there  are 
now  no  volcanos,  and  it  may  be  admitted,  that  they  sometimes 
are  neither  accompanied  nor  followed  by  volcanic  eruptions ;  but 
this  only  proves,  that  the  elastic  force  of  expansive  fluids  confined 
within  the  earth,  may  not  always  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  over- 
come at  once  the  resistance  to  their  exit,  and  therefore  they 
cause  concussions  of  the  surface ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  repeated  earthquakes  during  longer  or  shorter  pe- 
riods have  frequently  preceded  violent  volcanic  eruptions. 

201.  If,  then,  earthquakes  and  volcanos  depend  on  the  same 
causes,  the  source  of  these  phenomena  must  be  very  deeply  seated 
below  the  earth's  surface :  f  )r  though  volcanos  might  be  regard- 
ed as  confined  to  certain  localities,  the  action  of  earthquakes 
seems  to  be  almost  unlimited,  since  these  concussions  of  the  sur- 
face have  been  felt  over  nearly  half  the  globe.  Mr.  Bakewell,  in 
reference  to  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  the  shock  of  which  was 
perceived  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies,  observes, 
that  <Uhe  cause  which  could  effect  a  simultaneous  concussion 
over  such  a  vast  extent,  must  probably  have  been  seated  nearly 

What  difTerent  theories  have  been  adopted  to  account  for  volcanic  phe- 
nomena ? 

What  circumstances  indicate  that  earthquakes  and  volcanoe  proceed 
from  a  common  cause  ? 

*  See  Treatise  on  Chemigtry. 
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midway  between  the  centre  of  the  globe  and  ita  snrfaee.'** 
Such  widely  actinff  power  cannot  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the 
tc^iool  agency  of  chemical  affinities ;  and  hence  some  bold  specu- 
lators have  inferred,  that  these  phenomena  are  connected  with  the 
eentral  fire,  or  rather  with  the  candescent  matter  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Volcanos,  therefore,  are  considered 
as  safety-Talves,  by  means  of  which  some  portions  of  the  sub- 
stances in  fusion  which  form  the  internal  mass,  escape  from 
time  to  time,  with  Tiolence,  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the  soil.f 

303.  Hie  electric  influence,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  cannet 
but  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  poweifully  active  causes  of 
the  changes  which  have  at  former  periods  been  produced  in  the 
aarfaee  of  the  earth  as  well  as  of  those  which  are  now  in  progress. 
But  notwithstanding  the  discoveries  which  have  been  recently 
made  relative  to  electricity,  and  its  connexion  with  magnetism, 
we  are  still  too  little  acquainted  with  its  mode  of  action  to  be 
enabled  fully  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  its  operations. 

803.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  chemical  combinations  and 
decompositions  of  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  be  greatly 
influenced  by  atmospheric  electricity ;  and  there  is  some  reason 
for  eoneludmg  that  subterranean  phenomena  may  depend  on 
its  mysterious  agency.  *^Now  the  identity  of  magrnetism  and 
electncity  seems,  in  many  respects,  to  be  established,  it  may  de- 
serve consideration,  whether  an  interruption  to  the  magnetic  or 
electric  currents  which  circulate  through  the  earth,  may  not  some- 
times occasion  earthquakes  acting  almost  instantaneously  under 
large  portions  of  the  globe.  If,  as  some  philosopher  maintain, 
there  is  a  central  Are  under  every  part  of  the  globe,  or  if  certain 
spaces  only  are  filled  with  ignited  matter,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  chemical  changes  are  taking  place,  which  will  also  change 
the  electrical  relations  between  the  mineral  beds.  A  serieS^of 
strata  may  act  like  the  plates  of  an  immense  Voltaic  battery,  and 
discharge  the  electricity  from  one  internal  part  of  the  globe  to 
another,  exciting  vibrations  that  may  agitate  a  whole  hemis- 
phere."± 

304.  Researches  concerning  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
modifications  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  have  resulted  from  the 
action  of  existing  causes,  have  led  different  philosophers  to  dis- 
cordant ooticlusions  relative  to  the  nature  of  that  agency  which 

At  what  depth  beneath  the  surface  must  that  cause  be  seated  ? 

How  does  this  appear? 

In  what  light  are  volcanos  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  internal 
fires? 

M^ich  of  th#  imponderable  agrate,  besides  heat,  is  probably  cooo«roed 
ia  produeiog  the  changes  now  in  progress  on  the  globe  ? 

What  analoffy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between  terrestrial  strata  and 
Voltaic  plates  I 


*  Introduction  to  Geolocy,  p.  373. 

t  Bertrand  Lettres  sur  les  Rev.  da  Globe,  p.  69. 

i  BakewfiVM  JnlKod.  to  Geology,  p.  375. 
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produced  the  rocks  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  occa- 
sioned the  dislocations  and  changes  they  have  undergone  at  far 
distant  and  unknown  periods.  While  some  assert  the  efficiency 
of  the  causes  now  in  action,  others  represent  them  as  inadequate 
and  insignificant.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  winds,  currents, 
and  other  modifying  causes,  Mr.  Conybeare  has  the  following 
remarks : 

305.  "These  actions  appear  to  be  circumscribed  within  very 
narrow  limits :  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth's  surface  the  influence 
of  these  wasting  causes  is  absolutely  null,  the  mantle  of  green- 
sward that  invests  it  being  an  effectual  protection.  The  barrows 
of  the  aboriginal  Britons,  after  a  lapse  of  certainly  little  less,  and 
in  many  instances  probably  more,  than  two  decads  of  centuries, 
retain  very  generally  all  the  pristine  sharpness  of  their  outline ; 
nor  is  the  slight  fosse  that  sometimes  surrounds  them  in  any 
degree  filled  up 

206.  "  Causes,  then,  which  in  two  thousand  years  have  not 
affected  in  any  perceptible  manner  these  small  tumuli,  so  often 
scattered  in  very  exposed  situations  over  the  crests  of  our.  hills, 
can  have  exerted  no  very  great  influence  on  the  mass  of  those  hills 
themselves  in  any  assignable  portion  of  time,  which  even  the 
Imagination  of  a  theorist  can  allow  itself  to  conceive ;  and  where 
circumstances  are  f^avourable  to  a  greater  degree  of  waste,  still 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  approach  a  maximum  at  which  fur- 
ther waste  will  be  checked ;  the  abrupt  cliff  wilt  at  last  become  a 
slope,  and  thdt  slope  become  defended  by  its  grassy  coat  of 
proof. 

207.  "  It  should  appear,  that  even  the  action  of  the  sea,  certainly 
the  most  powerful  and  important  of  all  those  we  have  surveyed, 
has  a  similar  tendency  to  impose  a  limit  to  its  own  ravages. 
It  has  obviously  in  many  instances  formed  an  effectual  barrier 
against  itself,  by  throwing  up  shingle-banks  and  marsh-lands  in 
the  face  of  cliffs  against  which  it  once  beat ;  and  after  the  de- 
struction has  been  carried  to  a  certain  point,  it  appears  necessary 
from  the  mode  of  action,  (excepting  where  very  powerful  currents 
interfere,)  that  the  very  materials  resulting  from  the  ruin  should 
check  any  further  increase;  even  where  these  currents  exist, 
these  also  have  a  tendency  to  throw  up  barriers  of  shingle  in  their 
eddy.  Historical  records,  and  the  very  nature  and  physical 
possibilities  of  the  case,  alike  compel  us  to  dissent  entirely  from 
those  crude  and  hasty  speculations,  which  would  assign  to  the 
causes  now  in  action,  the  power  of  producing  any  very  material 
change  in  the  face  of  things  ;"Xnd  which  woula  refer  to  these 
alone,  acting  under  their  present  conditions,  and  with  only  their 

What  effect  has  vegetation  on  the  rapidity  of  changes  on  the  earth'i 
surface  ? 
How  is  this  exemplified  in  Great  Britain? 
What  limits  the  power  of  the  ocean  to  wear  away  its  shores  ? 
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pieflent  forces,  the  midity  operations  which  have  formed  and  mo- 
dified our  continents.'"* 
208.  Mr.  Conybeare  does  not  here  distinctly  mention  e^rth- 

attakes  and  rolcanos  among  the  existing  causes  of  alteration  of 
le  sarface  of  the  earth ;  and  as  he  could  not  have  overlooked 
their  influence,  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  their  action  as 
being  too  limited  to  produce  any  considerable  effect.  Mr.  De  la 
Beohe,  who  sdso  asserts  the  dissimilarity  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem modifying  causes  of  terrestrial  conformation,  makes  the 
following  observations  on  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded : 

809.  **  If  we  withdraw  ourseWes  from  the  turmoil  of  rolcanos 
and  earthquakes,  and  cease  to  measure  them  by  the  effects  which 
they  have  produced  upon  our  imaginations,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Teal  chanffcs  they  cause  on  the  earth's  surface  are  comparaUyely 
small,  and  quite  irreconcilable  with  those  theories  which  propose 
to  account  for  the  elevations  of  vast  mountain  ranges,  and  for 
enormous  and  sudden  dislocations  of  strata,  by  repeated  earth- 
quakes acting  invariably  in  the  same  line,  thus  raising  the  moun- 
tains by  successive  starts  of  five  or  ten  feet  at  a  time,  or  by  catas- 
trophies  of  no  greater  importance  than  a  modern  earthquake.  It 
is  useless  to  appeal  to  time :  time  can  effect  no  more  than  its 
powers  are  capable  of  performing :  if  a  mouse  be  harnessed  to  a 
large  piece  or  ordnance,  it  will  never  move  it,  even  if  centuries 
on  centuries  could  be  allowed ;  but  attach  the  necessary  force, 
and  the  resistance  is  overcome  in  a  minnte."f 

dlO.  Among  those  writers  who  have  taken  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question,  and  maintained  the  efiicacj^  of  causes  now  operating 
to  have  produced  the  more  ancient  modifications  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  Mr.  Lyell  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  learning  and 
ability  displayed  in  support  of  the  opinions  he  has  adopted. 
The  mil  force  of  his  arguments  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  for  examining  the  extensive  mass  of 
information  which  he  has  collected  in  his  treatise  on  "  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology."f  The  following  are  some  of  the  important 
remarks  and  inferences  which  he  has  deduced  from  the  considera* 
tion  of  existing  phenomena,  and  of  the  degrree  of  analogy  observa- 
ble between  ancient  and  modern  formations : 

211.  *<It  is  undeniable  that  many  objections  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  uniform  agency  of  geologicad  causes  have  been  pai^ially  or 

What  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  supposition  that  changes  in  tho 
earth's  sur&ce  are  due  to  causes  now  in  action  ? 

What  distinguished  writer  has  maintained  the.  affirmative  of  that  hjrpo- 
thesis? 

*  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  by  Conybeare  and 
Phillipi,  pt  i.    1833.    Introduction,  pp.  39,  33. 

tGeol.  Man.,  pp.  148,149. 

t  See  especially  Book  II.,  contained  in  the  )st  and  3d  vols,  of  the  third 
fdttioii. 
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entirely  remoted  by  the  progress  of  the  science  in  the  lilst  forty 
years.  It  was  objected,  tor  example,  to  those  who  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  formation  of  sedimentary  strata  by  causes  now  in 
diurnal  action,  that  they  must  take  for  granted  incalculable  periods 
of  time.  Now  the  lime  which  they  required  has  since  become 
equally  requisite  to  account  for  another  class  of  phenottieita 
brought  to  light  by  more  recent  investigations.  It  must  always 
have  been  evident  to  unbiassed  minds,  Siat  successive  strata,  cou' 
tainingj  in  regular  order  of  superposition,  distinct  heds  of  shells 
and  corals,  arranged  in  families  as  they  ctow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  could  only  have  been  formed  by  slow  and  insensible  de- 
grees in  a  great  lapse  of  ages :  yet,  until  organic  remains  were 
minutely  examined  and  specifically  determined,  it  was  rarely 
possible  to  prove  tbat  a  series  of  deposits  met  with  in  one  country 
was  not  formed  simultaneously  with  that  found  in  another. 
But  we  are  now  able  to  determine,  in  numerous  instances,  the 
relative  dates  of  sedimentary  rocks  in  distant  regions,  and  to 
show  by  their  organic  remains  that  they  were  not  ofcontemporary 
origin,  but  formed  in  succession." 

312.  **  We  cannot  reflect  on  the  concessions  thus  extorted  from 
tis,  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  past  time,  without  foreseeing  that 
the  peric^  may  arrive  when  part  of  the  Huttonian  theory  will  be 
combated  on  the  ground  of  its  departing  too  far  from  the  assump" 
tion  of  uniformity  in  the  order  of  nature.  On  a  closer  investigation 
of  extinct  volcanos,  we  find  proofs  that  they  broke  out  at  suc- 
cessive eras,  and  that  the  eruptions  of  one  group  were  often  con- 
eluded  long  before  others  had  commenced  their  activity.  Some 
were  burning  when  one  class  of  organic  beings  were  in  existence, 
others  came  into  action  when  a  dinerent  and  new  race  of  animals 
and  plants  existed :  it  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
convulsions  caused  by  subterranean  movements,  which  seem  to  be 
merely  another  portion  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  have  also 
occurred  in  succession ;  and  their  effects  must  be  divided  into 
separate  sums,  and  assigned  to  separate  periods  of  time* 

213.  *^  Nor  is  this  all :  when  we  examine  the  volcanic  products, 
whether  they  be  lavas  which  flowed  out  under  water  or  upon  dry 
land,  we  find  that  intervals  of  time,  often  of  great  length,  inter- 
vened between  their  formation,  and  that  the  eflects  of  single  erup- 
tions were  not  greater  in  amount  than  those  which  now  result  from 
ordinary  volcanic  convulsions.  The  accompanying  or  preceding 
earthquakes,  therefore,  may  be  considered  to  have  been  also  suc- 
cessive, often  interrupted  by  long  intervals  of  time,  and  not  to 

How  has  the  objection  of  want  of  time  for  sedimentary  deposits  been 
met? 

What  data  have  we  for  determining  the  dates  of  sedimentaiy  rocks? 

How  do  the  known  facts  respecting  volcanos  prove  a  succession  of 
geological  eras  ? 

What  difference  in  the  products  of  volcanos  tends  to  estaMish  the  same 
general  truth  ? 
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have  exceeded  in  violence  those  now  experienced  in  the  oidi- 
'  nary  course  of  nature/' — *'  It  was  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose 
that  nature  had  been  at  any  former  epoch  parsimonious  of  time  and 
prodigal  of  violence— >to  imagine  that  one  district  was  not  at  rest, 
while  another  was  convulsed — ^that  the  disturbing  forces  were  not 
kept  under  subjection,  so  as  never  to  carry  simultaneous  havoc 
and  desolation  over  the  whole  earth,  or  even  over  one  great 
region."* 

214,  It  must  be  impossible  to  form  any  correct  judgment  as  to 
the  relative  probability  of  these  conflicting  estimates  of  tlie  in- 
fluence of  those  natural  causes  now  in  action  on  the  structure  and 
conformation  of  the  crust  or  exterior  portion  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  without  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  observations  that 
have  been  made  on  the  visible  phenomena  of  the  early  formations, 
and  the  displacements  and  modifications  to  which  they  have 
evidently  been  subjected.  Hence  it  will  be  requisite  to  take  some 
notice  of  the  great  convulsions  of  the  surface  which  have  left 
indelible  traces  of  their  occurrence ;  and  also  to  give  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  usual  appearances  of  rocks,  and  of  their  modes 
of  consolidation,  stratification,  and  juxtaposition. 

What  argument  in  favour  of  present  causes  is  afforded  by  the  Ameri- 
can lakes  ?    iNote.) 

How  is  the  objection  to  that  argument  answered  by  Bou4  ? 

By  what  observations  may  we  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  correctness 
of  any  theory  concerning  present  or  past  causes  of  change  in  the  earth's 
crust? 

*  Prin.  of  Geol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  126 — 129.  As  an  ai^eument  for  the  probability 
that  ancient  dehiges  were  owing  to  causes  similar  to  those  now  in  opera* 
tion,  Mr.  Lyell  observes  that "  the  existence  of  enormous  seas  of  freah 
water,  such  as  the  North  American  lakes,  is  alone  sufficient  to  assure  us, 
that  the  time  may  come,  however  distant,  when  a  deluge  may  lay  waste 
a  considerable  part  of  the  American  continent."  Mr.  Conyoeare,  in  a 
paper  publishea  in  the  "  Annals  of  Philosophy,  1830  and  1831,"  endea- 
vours to  invalidate  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Lyell,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
effect  produced  by  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  wi^  the  erosive  action  of  the 
current  of  the  Thames,  in  scooping  out  ihe  valley  through  which  it  flows^ 
alleging  that  according  to  the  Huviaiile  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of 
valleys,  that  of  the  Thames  must  have  been  hollowed  out  by  that  river,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  period  of  time  during  which  the  waters  of  the  lakes 
have  only  worn  a  channel  seven  miles  in  length.  But  M.  Bou^  remarks, 
that "  the  hollowing  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  and  its  lateral  banks, 
commenced  not  merely  since  the  tertiary  epoch,  but  lon^  anterior  to  it, 
since  the  valley  traverses  very  different  formations ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cataract  of  Niagara  was  formed  in  the  alluvial  modern  or 
Jovian  period  of  M.  Brongniart."  Previously  to  that  epoch  he  alleges 
that  the  American  lakes  emptied  themselves  into  the  Mississippi,  and  that 
the  course  of  their  outlet  was  changed  by  volcanic  phenomena,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  traces  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States. 
See  a  French  translation  of  Mr.  Conybeare's  "  Examination  of  those  Geo- 
lo^^ical  Phenomena  which  appear  to  nave  the  most  immediate  Connection 
with  Theoretical  Opinions,"  by  M.  Bou^,  with  Notes,  in  his  "  Memoirei 
06ologiques,"  vol.  i. 
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Exeamiion  of  VaUey9^  Denudation  of  Surfaces^  and  EktfoHon  of 
Mountains  and  Continents, 

215.  The  great  diversity  ofappearanceofthe  surface  of  the  earth 
is  caused  chiefly  by  the  occurrence  of  valleys  and  mountains ;  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  their  formation,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascert^ned  from  existing  appearances,  may  serve  materially 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  power  by  which  they 
were  originally  produced  or  subsequently  modified. 

216.  valleys  have  sometimes  been  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  termed  natural  valleys  and  excavated  v^leys.  The  origin 
of  the  former  is  ascribed  Ky  Werner  to  original  inequalities 
of  the  deposits  which  form  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Valleys 
of  this  kind  mi^ht  origrinate  from  the  gradual  desiccation  ot  a 
lake  ;*  and  precipitations  of  solid  matter  from  ^e  water  might 
obviously  take  place,  without  causing  any  considerable  alteration 
of  the  figure  of  the  basin.  For  the  depositions^  might  form 
strata,  of  equal  thickness  on  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  cavity, 
so  as  only  to  lessen  its  size ;  or  if  the  water  dried  away  very  gra- 
dually,  the  deepest  deposit  would  be  in  the  centre,  and  the  basin 
might  still  preserve  nearly  the  same  outline. 

217.  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  however,  that  the  deposit  may 
be  so  ariranged  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  fill  up  any  irre* 
gularities,  and  alter  more  or  less  the  form  of  the  cavity,  rendering 

^^  it  shallower,  and 

iota.  The  subjoined  figure  exhibits  sections  of  two  valleys  of  dif- 
ferent extent,  the  lighter  part  marking  the  outline  of  the  solid 
rock,  and  the  darker  the  deposits  of  gravel  and  detritus  which 
have  partly  filled  ihe  cavities.  Such  valleys,  where  the  super- 
ficial strata  are  undisturbed,  may  be  regarded  as  being  coeval 
with  the  formation  of  the  tract  in  which  they  «re  situated. 

218.  Excavated  valleys,  or  valleys  of  erosion,  exhibit  very  dif- 
ferent appearances.  These  occur  in  hilly  and  mountainous  countries, 
while  the  former  may  be  found  ia  the  midst  of  extensive  plains.  The 
excavation  of  valleys  may  take  place  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, producing  corresponding  inegnlarities  of  conformation. 
When  strata  wMch  were  once  continuous  axe  broken  and  sw^t 

How  have  valleys  been  distinguished  f 

What  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  first  class  I 

How  may  we  account  for  the  deposits  in  drained  lakes? 

How  do  valleys  of  erosion  di^r  urom  natural  valleys? 


*  For  a  ease  of  this  kind  see  Mr.  R.  C  Taylor's  Paper  on  Ae  Kiahs- 
eoquillas  valley,  in  Mifflin  county,  Pennsylvama.  Trans,  of  Geol.  Soc.  of 
Pa.,  vol.  i.  p.  194.— En. 

SI 
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away  by  a  torrent  of  water,  if  the  beds  were  arranged  horizontaUyv 

the  opposite  sides  of  the  ysdley  would  present  similar  rocka  at 

the  same  elevation;  while  the  alluvial  soil  or  looser  deposits 

would  form  th^  summits  of  the  adjacent  eminences,  as  represented^ 

^^^^  in  the  marginal  ilgure. 

^^^\  ^^^  219.  Sometimes,  howerer, 

^         X  J^SL        the  appearances  are  very  dif- 

/^   '        "*   >s^>^^ — r\       ferent.    The  opposite  strata 

/  V-  I  \      of  a  valley  not  being  arranged 

>f      *  "  ..  ^        \   horiaontaily,  but  inclined  at  a 

-^  '     ■    ■ certain    angle,  beds  of  the 

same  rock  form  ascending  lines  on  one  side,  and  descending  linea 
on  the  other,  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  following  figure. 


In  this  section  it  will  appear,  that  the  stratum  ff,  which  forms  ^e 
summit  of  the  hill  on  one  side  of  the  valley  B,  descends  to  the 
basis  of  the  hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  valley.  Instancee 
of  this  kind  not  unfrequently  occur;  and  they  are  obviously 
owing  to  the  different  beds  having  been  tilted  or  upraised  simul- 
taneously by  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  convulsion  of  nature, 
previously  to  the  scooping  out  of  the  valley  and  removal  of  those 
portions  of  once  continuous  strata  which  had  occupied  its  site. 

220«  When  the  beds  thus  cut  through  and  partially  swept 
away  consist  of  well  characterized  rocks,  such  as  would  foe 
recognized  without,  difficulty,  if  found  in  masses,  either  large  or 
small,  far  from  the  strata  still  remaining  in  situ  /  and  when  such 
shapeless  fragments  are  found  at  a  distance  from  the  former,  it 
may  naturally  be  concluded  that  they,  at  some  preceding  period, 
filled  the  now  open  space.  If,  then,  it  appears  that  these  de- 
tached masses  h^ve  not  sharp  angles  and  edffes,  but  are  worn  and 
rounded,  it  must  be  inferred,  especially  if  the  rock  be  hard  and 
compact,  that  the  blocks  or  pebbles  had  been  subject  to  violent 
attrition  against  each  other,  in  the  course  of  their  long  and  distant 
transport  I  9pd  that  the  same  deluge  that  had  occasioned  their 

How  may  yalltfys  of  onMion  exhibit  difierent  positions  of  the  original 

Whaf  inference  do  CAses  of  this  kind  enable  us  to  draw  in  regard  to  the 
'olgjive  ages  of  river  beds,  ^nd  their  subjacent  rocky  strata  ? 

What  are  we  allowed  to  supppse  has  been  the  origin  of  water  worn 
atones  m  the  beds  of  rivem  I 
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iiiimption,  or  exposure  to  subsequent  action  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, had  reduced  them  from  an  angular  to  an  oyal  or  globular 
shape,  like  the  watei^worn  pebbles  on  the  sea-beach. 

221.  Now  there  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  oountries  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  masses  of  different  sizes,  and  of  every  variety 
of  rock ;  some  of  these  are  large  and  ang^ular,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  vast  blocks  of  granite  strewed  over  the  surface  of  several 
parts  of  Germany,  and  which  have  been  referred  to  the  granitic 
chains  of  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  mountains,  as  their  original 
position.  Other  portions  of  transported  matter  are  small  and 
rounded,  as  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  gravel  so  largely 
distributed  over  many  countries,  and  which  is  found  in  thick  and 
eictenstve  beds  in  England.  This  gravel  is  almost  enurely  flint, 
formerly  contained  in  the  chalk-strata,  which  seem  to  have  once 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  that  country, 

_  from  some  districts  of  which  it  has  been  carried  away,  at  a  distant 
period,  by  a  great  flood  or  floods,  which  softened  and  washed  off 
the  llfititer  chalk,  leaving  the  more  compact  and  beayier  flints 
behind. 

222.  Great  masses  of  rock  and  transported  gravel  *are  found  in 
the  north  of  England.     Professor  Buckland  observed  among  the  < 

travel  of  Durham  twenty  varieties  of  slate  and  greenstone,  which 
o  not  occur,  in  situ^  nearer  than  the  lake  district  of  Cumberland. 
He  also  mentions  a  large  block  of  granite  at  Darlington,  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  at  Shap,  near  renrith ;  and  other  blocks  of 
this  granite  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Durham.*  Professor 
Siedgwick  notices  large  transported  boulders  on  parts  of  the  Der- 
byshire chain  of  hills  overhanging  the  great  plain  of  Cheshire, 
lie  observed  boulders  and  pebbles  at  the  base  of  Uie  Cumberland 
mountains,  which  must  have  been  transported  across  the  Sol  way 
firth,  from  Dumfriesshire.  On  a  hill  near  Heytoncastle,  about 
four  miles  north-east  from  Maryport,  there  are  large  granitic 
boulders  resembling  the  rocks  of  the  Criffel ;  and  amon?  them  a 
spheroidal  mass,  in  one  direction  10^  feet  in  diameter.  Vast  mul* 
titudes  of  transported,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  erratic  btocks^ 
are  found  scattered  over  the  northern  counties  of  England. 

233.  The  blocks  of  Shap  granite,  which  cannot  be  confounded 
with  other  roeks  in  the  north  of  England,  are  not  only  drifted  over 
the  hills  near  Appleby,  but  have  been  scattered  over  the  plain  ot 
the  new  red  sandstone ;  rolling  over  the  great  central  chain  of 
England  into  the  plains  of  Yorkshire ;  imbedded  in  the  transported 
detritus  of  the  Tees;  and  even  carried  to  the  eastern  coast. f 
224.  In  Scotland,  likewise,  such  blocks  abundantly  occur,  and 

To  what  source  are  the  blocks  of  granite  in  Germany  generally  referred  f 
What  origin  is  assigned  to  beds  of  pebbles  and  gravel  f 
What  facts  have  English  geologists  observed  in  confirmation  of  this 
theory  f 

*  Buckland's  ReliqnifB  Dlluviann. 

t  JPe  la  Beche's  Geol  Man,  pp»  187, 188, 
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in  soma  raDnrlnble  sitiiatioiis;  as  io  the  She4uid  ialandlsy  wlifm 
there  aie  boalden,  which  do  not  eonespond  with  «ny  known  lock  in 
the  coontrj,  and  which  were  prohahly  deiiyed  from  the  northward. 
It  aeema  likewise  that  sio^ar^  phenomena  are  obsenrable  in  the 
Feroe  islands.* 

*225.  ''  The  probability,  therefore,''  says  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  '^as 
far  as  the  above  facts  seem  to  warrant,  is,  that  masses  of  water 
have  proceeded  from  north  to  south  oyer  the  British  isles,  movini^ 
with  sufficient  Telocity  to  transport  fragments  of  rock  from  Nor- 
way to  the  Shetland  isles  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Eoffland ;  the 
course  of  such  masses  of  water  baring  been  modified  andobstructed 
among  the  valleys,  hills,  and  mountains,  which  they  encountered; 
so  that  various  min<Mr  and  low  currents  having  been  produced,  the 
distribution  of  detritus  has  been  in  various  directions." 

226.  The  continents  both  of  Europe  and  North  America,  fre- 
qnendy  present  analogous  phenomena  of  erratic  blocks  and  trans- 
ported gravel.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  erratic 
blocks,  particularly  in  certain  situations,  from  which  it  must  be 
inferred,  that  they  have  been  carried  across  the  sea,  and  some- 
times to  great  distances.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  these  mas- 
sive bodies  might  have  been  imbedded  in  ice,  and  thus  con- 
veyed by  currents  which  would  have  failed  to  remove  them  had 
not  their  specific  gravity  been  thus  diminished.  Other  hypotheses 
have  been  propos^  to  account  for  these  phenomena,  but  they  are 
not  sufficiently  probable  to  require  further  notice ;  and  we  shall 
only  remark,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished  writer,  that  ^*  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  of  erratic  blocks  seem  not  very  practicable  at 
present,*' 

227.  In  some  districts,  immense  tracts  of  strata,  several  hundred 
feet  in  thickness,  have  been  torn  from  the  surface,  and  the  mate- 
rials all  carried  off,  except  some  occasional  patches,  forming  the 
caps  of  isolated  hills,  the  analogous  composition  of  which  shows 
that  they  were  once  parts  of  a  continnons  formation.  These  ex- 
tensive removals  of  superficial  strata  have  been  termed  denuda- 
tions, of  which  phenomena  Great  Britain  presents  numerous  in- 
stances ;  one  of  tne  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  called  the 
denudation  of  the  valley  of  the  Weald,  including  the  district 
between  the  north  and  south  Downs,  chiefly  in  U|e  county  of 
Sussex.  The  geology  of  this  tract  has  been  rendered  highly 
interesting  hj  the  researches'  and  important  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Mantell,  relative  to  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  some  of  the 
strata ;  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  The  Weriden  coun- 
try is  bordered  on  three  sides  by  chalk  hills,  which  terminate 

Whftt  it  inferred  to  have  been  the  direction  of  the  currente  which 
transported  the  boulders  ibnnd  in  Great  Britain  f 

What  suppositionB  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  presoDoe  oF 
erratic  blocks  at  great  distances  firom  their  original  situations  ? 

What  is  meant  by  denudation,  in  geology  ? 

*  Dr.  Hibbert,  in  Cdinbw  Journ.  of  Science,  yoL  vii. 
4'Geolog.  Man.,  p.  139 
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ibrttpt!y  on  Its  confines,  and  which  appear  to  have  <Ace  extended 
over  the  intermediate  space^  Professor  H.  D.  Rogerb  in  his  recent 
reconnoissance  of  the  Geology  of  New  Jersey  has  discovered  what 
he  conceives  to  he  evidence  that  the  lower  and  maratime  portions 
of  that  state  have  undergone  the  process  of  denudation,  having 
only  here  and  there  «  blnff  or  crag  formed  of  entirely  different 
materials  from  tho«e  of  the  general  surface  of  that  region.* 

238.  The  origin  of  valleys  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  those 
convulsions  of  Uie  earth  which  occasion  the  elevation  of  mountain 
ridges ;  and  some  valleys  must  doubtless  have  been  thus  produced, 
however  they  have  been  subsequently  modified  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  or  of  running  water.  "If  the  crust  of  the  globe 
were  broken,  and  raised  in  parallel  ridges,  they  might  form  moun* 
tain  ranges,  with  valleys  between  them,  like  what  are  observed 
bordering  the  central  range  of  the  Alps;  the  arched  stratification 
of  many  of  the  calcareous  mountains,  and  the  vertical  position  of 
the  beds,  favours  this  hypothesis." 

22^.  The  production  of  mountains  has  been  ascribed  to  different 
eauses;  but  the  most  obvious  and  important  seems  to  be  elevation 
in  consequence  of  some  force  acting  from  beneath.  Volcanic  ac- 
tion has  m  numerous  instances  formed  mountain  cones  and  peaks, 
consisting  of  deposits  of  scoriae,  ashes,  and  lava.  But  there  are 
many  situations  in  which  granitic  and  other  primary  rocks,  con- 
stituting in  general  the  lowest  strata  of  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
have  been  raised  in  a  solid  state,  so  as  now  to  form  the  summits 
of  lofty  mountains.  Lon?  chains  or  ridges  of  hills,  which  occur 
in  various  parts ^of  the  world,  cannot  origrinate  from  the  Immediate 
influence  of  volcanic  eruptions.  Such  elevations  of  solid  matter, 
and  extensive  ridges,  therefore,  must  be  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
Uie  operation  of  causes  such  as  those  which  occasion  earthauakef^, 
or  rather,  in  fact,  to  be  the  result  of  earthquakes  taking  place  on 
a  moat  stupendous  scale. 

230.  The  manner  in  which  the  more  dense  and  solid  masses  of 
primary  rocks  may  be  forced  up,  and  made  to  break  through  the 
less  compact  strata  of  clay,  gravel,  or  other  substances,  by  pres- 
sure from  below,  and  thus  form  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ridge, 

may  be  understood 
from  the  margrinal  ^n 
gure.  Here  the  irrc« 
^ular  conical  mass 
in  the  centre,  which 
may  be  supposed  to 
be  granite,  gneiss,  or 

To  what  IB  the  origin  of  natural  valleys  attributed  by  geoloipsis  ? 
In  what  direction  most  the  ibreee  have  acted  which  piodoced  -the  pre- 
sent mountains  ?  « 

What  classes  of  mountains  may  be  referred  to  volcanic  action  f 

*  These  views  were  communicated,  by  Professor  R.,  to  the  Academy  of 
Nat.  Science,  of  Philadelphia,  Nov..  1835.— Ed. 

^t2 
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pif  masy  limestone,  is  lepresented  as  haTing  burst  asunder  ihe 
Boperior  strata,  which  now  form  the  sides  of  the  moantain. 
Wnerever  strata,  originally  horizontal,  exhibit  a  vertieal  or  highly- 
inclined  positioiw  the  sadden  and  violent  operation  of  an  elevating 
force  may  be  inferred ;  and  where  mountains  are  raided  to  a  cotf 
siderable  heig^ht,  and  preserye  an  unbroken  range  of  nearly  hori- 
sontal  strata,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  upbeayins  force  was 
slow  in  its  operation,  or  acted  on  a  large  se^pnent  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

231.  The  eleyation  of  large  continents  suod  entire  islands  mnat, 
like  that  of  mountains,  have  been  owing  to  the  action  of  a  fotce 
from  below ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  produced,  and  the 
difference  of  the  phenomena,  show  that  there  must  have  been  a 
considerable  diyersity  in  the  modtf  of  <^ration.  Probably  aU 
large  tracts  of  coontry  or  continents  emerged  slowly  from'  the 
ocean,  at  first  forming  islands,  before  the  lower  tracts  were 
raised  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  , 

'  333.  The  power  nequistta  to  upheave  a  continent,  or  in  other 
words,  to  canse  the  protrusion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  solid  sur&ce 
of  the  earth,  must  be  very  different  from  the  force  which,  aeting 
in  certain  lines,  occasioned  the  elevation  of  mountain  ranges. 
England  affords  instances  of  the  apparent  difference  between  the 
modes  of  action  of  those  ftmses  which  raised  ridges  of  hills,  and 
those  which  elevated  continents  or  extensive  islands. 

333.  •*  The  elevating  force  that  broke  and  tilted  up  the  chalk 
etrata  and  the  tertiary  strata,  along  a  line  extending  east  and  west 
through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  into  Dorsetshire,  does  not  appear  to 
have  produced  any  ^considerable  change  on  each  side  of  the  line. 
In  passing  from  Alum  bay,  where  the  chalk  strata  are  nearly 
vertical,  to  the  south  side  of  the  island,  it  is  truly  extraordinary 
to  observe  how  little  the  )ower  beds  beneath  the  chalk,  and 
adjacent  to  it,  appear  to  have  been  disturbed.  The  force  which 
iiptllted  Hie  strata  is  altogether  distinct  firom  that  mighty  upheaving 
force  which  raised  the  whole  chalk  hills  in  the  south  of  England 
itma  the  ocean,  without  disturbing  the  relative  position  of  the 
strata."* 

334.  Some  extraordinary  elevations  of  land  are  said  to  hare 
taken  place  at  very  recent  periods.  Yon  Hoff  states,  that  in  1771, 
several  tracts  of  land  jnrere  upraised  in  Java,  and  that  a  new  bank- 
made  its  appearance  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Batavia.  It 
has  also  been  asserted,  that  it  appeared  on  the  morning  after  the 
earthquake  in  Chili,  in  1832,  that  <«  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from 

How  are  we  to  distidgaish  those  mountains  which  have  proceeded  from 
madden,  tnm  those  which  resulted  from  gradual  upheaving  ? 

fn  what  manner  did  the  more  exieasive  tracts  of  land  probably  rise  from 
the  ocean  ? 

What  examples  of  the  diflesent  Lndaof  upheaving  are  fimnd  in  England  f 

*  Bakearell'8  Introd.  to  Geoii  pp.  50Q,  SOL 
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noiih  to  south,  to  the  distance  of  aboye  100  miles,  had  been  raised 
above  its  fonner  leyel."  The  accuracy  of  the  observations  on 
which  these  statements  are  founded  have,  however,  been  questioned 
by  Mr.  Greenough  :  but  this  celebrated  geologist  admits  that  it  is 
a  point  deserving  of  consideration,  ^*  whether  these  may  not  be 
going  on,  in  the  calmest  season  and  in  the  stillest  countries,  a 
chronic  and  almost  imperc^tible  impuhion  of  land  upwards  g^^  and 
he  refers  to  the  researches  of  the  Swedish  philosophers  concerning 
the  decreasing  height  of  the  waters  of  the  Baltic,  as  affording  some 
evidenee  that  such  an  operation  is  in  progress.* 

335.  The  evidences  of  both  elevation  and  depressioB,  in  former 
times,  are  abundantly  demonstrative.  The  occnrrenoe  of  beds  of 
oysters  and  other  sea-shells  on  the  t(^8  of  mountains  and  on 
elevated  plains,  shows  that  the  land  must  at  some  distant  period 
have  been  submerged ;  and  the  remains  of  forests  seen  beneath  the 
Bitrfaee  of  the  sea,  indicate  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  of 
a  contrary  description.  It  is  masifest,  then,  that  some  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface  have  been  depressed,  and  what  was  once  dry 
land  has  become  the  bed  of  the  sea ;  while  other  parts,  formerly 
covered  by  its  waters,  and  lesorted  to  by  marine  Crustacea,  have 
been  since  upheaved  into  hills  and  mountain  ridges,  thickly  strown 
with  the  exnvise  of  their  ancient  inhabitants. 

S36.  The  earth  seems  to  be  subject  to  %  kind  of  oscillation  of 
surface ;  one  area  of  which  may  be  reduced  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean  at  one  period,  and  another  at  another.  All  the  rocks  which 
have  originated  sinee  this  globe  became  the  scene  of  organic  life, 
affoni  evidences  of  their  having  been  deposited  under  a  liquid, 
except  the  volcanic  and  trap  rocks,  the  igneous  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  donbted.  That  granite,  gneiss^  primitive  quartz,  and 
limestone,  with  the  other  nonpfossiliferous  rocks,  werenroduced  in 
the  same  manner  with  those  last  mentioned,  may  also  be  admitted 
as  at  least  probable.  These  rocks  form,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton 
or  basts  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  euth,  and  they  appear  to  be  the 
most  widely  and  continuously  distributed.  In  the  rocks  of  this 
class  are  chieiy  found  the  metallic  ores  and  more  valuable 
minerals.  The  superior  rocks  or  strata  are  more  especially  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  bodies  they  coi^n,  either  curious  or 
useful,  derived  from  organic  matter* 

What  k  the  nature  of  the  facte  which  pfove  the  elevation  and  deprei- 
inon  of  portions  of  the  earth's  soi&ce  f 

What  clauM  of  rocks  on  the  earth's  sniliice  appear  to  have  originated 
from  aqueous  deposite  ? 

What  was  the  probable  origin  of  the  non-ibssilifeious  rocks? 
*  g' 

*  See  the  Athenfleum  Journal  for  June  14, 1834,  No.  346,  for  interesting 
extracts  ifom  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Greenou^^h,  as  President,  to  the 
Geological  Society,  at  their  last  meeting  of  the  session,  June  4. 

For  the  Reply  of  Mrs.  Graham  lo  Mr.  Greenough,  respecting  the  above 
addressy  see  die  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  zzviiL,  p.  ^6, — ^£i>. 
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General  Strudure  and  Comp&ntton  of  Rodu^  and  thar  ^Modea  of 
Juxtaposition, 

937.  The  different  kinds  of  rocks  may  be  distinguished  as 
respects  their  mineralogical  composition  and  their  mechanical 
•tracture.  Considered  as  mineral  bodies,  they  are  either  simple 
or  compound.  Thus  there  are  some  that  consist  essentially  of  a 
single  mineral,  as  auarta  rock,  which  is  composed  of  quartz  or 
siliceous  earth ;  and  primitive  limestone,  and  chalk,  which  both 
eonstst  of  carbonate  or  lime. 

238.  The  minerals  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  rocks  are 
br  DO  means  numerous ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  are  in* 
eluded  in  the  following  catalogue  :* 

1.  Argillaceous  earth,  (indurated  day,)  [S68 — ^No.76.]f 

5.  Siliceous  earth,  (qnarts,)  [S59^No.  80.] 

3.  Steatite^  £261— No.  87.] 

4.  Feldspar,  [262— No.  92.1 

6.  Albite,  or  cleayelandite,  [263— No.  92.] 

6.  Mica,  [263— No.  93.] 

7.  Chert,  or  hornstone,  [259 — No.  82.] 

8.  Fitefutone,  [262— No.  90.] 
^.   Tale,  [263— No.  93.] 

10.  Ckhrite,  [263— No.  93.] 

11.  Hornblende,  [263— No.  94.] 

12.  Serpentine,  [264— No.  95.] 

13.  AetinoUte,  [263— No.  94.] 

14.  Augite,  [264— No.  97.] 

15.  Dialiage,  [264— No.  97.] 

16.  Hyperathene,  [264— No.  97.] 

17.  Garnet,  [264— No.  99.] 

18.  Schorly  [266— No.' 103.] 

19.  Carbonate  of  lime— chalk,  [271— No.  123.] 

20.  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  [274 — No.  131.] 

21.  Gypsum,  [278— No.  147.] 

22.  Oxide  of  iron. 

23.  Bitumen, 

24.  Coal. 

What  mineralogical  differences  do  rocks  present  T 
Enumerate  the  most  important  minerals  round  in  locks  t 

*  See  Dr.  MaccuUoch's  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks,  1821,  p.  166; 
and  Phillip's  Outlines  of  llineralogy  and  Geology,  p.  83. 

t  The  numbers  annexed  to  the  names  of  the  different  minerals  indicate 
the  pages  and  sections  of  the  preceding  treatise  on  Mineralogy^  in  which 
they  are  resi^ectively  described. 

X  Those  minerals,  the  names  of  which  are  printed  in  italics,  are  com- 
I»ratively  of  unusual  occurrence,  or  are  found  in  relatiyely  small  propor- 
tions in  those  rocks  of  which  they  are  ingredients. 
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9^,  Besides  some  of  the  miiiemls  in  the  inecedlng  list,  Mr. 
PhiliiDS  mentiaiis  the  following,  as  bein^  sometimes  interspersed 
in  rocKs,  or  occasionally  forminsr  masses  m  them :  iron  pyrites,  sal- 
phuret  of  molybdena,  oxidulated  iron,  oxide  of  tin,  flint,  calcedony, 
jasper,  obsidian,  calcareous  spar,  dolomite,  and  arsenical  iron.  The 
same  writer  has  g^yea  a  list  of  minerals  most  frequently  occnrrine 
in  veins.  These  are  carbonate  of  bary  tes,  phosphate  of  lime,  snl- 
pbate  of  barytes,  selinite,  and  fluor  spar ;  besides  several  ores  of 
*  iron,  mangfanese,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  information  concerning 
which  may  be  found  in  Uie  treatise  on  Mstatturgy  and  Mining  in 
this  Yolume. 

340.  It  will  appear  from  the  preceding  statements,  that  the 
mineral  substances  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the  composi- 
tion of  rocks  amount  to  about  a  dozen ;  and  these  mast  obviously 
deserve  the  principal  attention  of  the  geologist.  Those  that  are 
more  rare  should  not,  however,  be  neglected,  as  their  presence 
sometimes  serves  to  identify  particular  kinds  of  rocks,  ana  furnish 
their  discriminating  characters. 

841.  The  interest  and  importance  of  the  various  rocks  to  the 
geologist  depends  greatly  on  their  relative  situation,  as  contributing 
to  form  the  crust  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the  lower,  or  as  they  are 
termed,  primitive  rocks,  the  most  important  is  granite,  which  is 
considered  as  a  compact  or  non-stratified  rock,  and  is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  gneiss,  the  mineral  composition  of  which  is  similar, 
but  which  is  composed  of  distinct  strata,  and  has  been  therefore 
sometimes  styled  stratified  granite  or  granitic  slate.  **  Granite," 
according  to  Mr.  de  la  Beche,  ^'  is  a  confusedly  crystalline  com- 
pound ofciuaitz,  feldspar,  mica,  and  hornblende.*'  But  there  are 
various  kinds  of  granite,  some  rocks  thus  denominated  containing 
only  feldspar  and  mica,  others  feldspar  and  quartz,  feldspar  and 
hornblende,  or  quartz  and  hornblende.  But  though  all  such  mivht 
be  termed  granitic  rocks,  the  appellation  of  granite  should  ra£er 
be  restrict^  to  compounds  of  feldspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  This 
rock,  forming  a  most  excellent  architectural  material,  has  been 
abundantly  used  in  the  buildings  and  pavements  of  cities,  so  that 
its  general  appearance  needs  not  to  be  described. 

343.  In  some  specimens  of  granite  the  three  characteristic  mi- 
nerals are  in  very  small  crystals,  intimately  and  generally  blended 
into  a  grey  mass ;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  cr^rstals,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  feldspar,  are  extremely  largre,  and  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  common.  Red  granite,  which  is  found  in  Scotland, 
contains  much  feldspar,  which  is  of  a  red  or  flesh  colour,  instead 
of  being  white,  as  usual.  Graphic  granite  consists  oi  auartz  and 
feldspar  only,  the  ciystals  of  the  latter  liieing  so  aistribnted 

To  what  circmMtanoe,  in  regard  to  a  rock,  does  the  geologiat  attach  the 
bifhett  importance  f    What  ia  the  difierence  between  aranite  and  gnein  ! 
What  mmerab  enter  into  the  eompoeition  of  gianite  1 
What  varietiee  of  this  rock  are  known  to  exist? 
To  what  purposes  is  ||[ranite  peculiarly  adapted  ? 
What  is  the  compositioa  of  grafdiic  gianite  ? 
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amidst  those  of  the  quartz,  as  to  five  the  surface  of  the  roek, 
when  broken,  the  appearance  of  l)eing  covered  with  antique 
characters. 

243.  DiaDage  rock  consists  either  of  the  mineral  from  which 
it  takes  its  name  alone,  or  of  diallase  and  feldspar,  forming  a  gra- 
nular crystalline  compound.  The  n)rmer  yariety  is  rare,  but  the 
latter  abounds  in  some  of  the  Shetland  islands.  There  are  other 
▼arieties,  which  contain  actinolite,  talc,  chlorite,  quartz,  or  mica. 

Greenstone  is  a  granular  rock,  chiefly  composed  of  hornblende 
and  feldspar,  but  sometimes  including  quartz,  and  occasionally 
calcareous  spar. 

244.  Serpentine  consists  essentially  of  the  mineral  of  that 
name,  but  sometimes  contains  hornblende,  and  also  Teins  of  stea-' 
(ite,  talc,  or  asbestus.  It  is  commonly  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
intermixed  with  red,  with  waving  lines,  and  convolutions  on  its 
surface. 

245.  Syenite  is  a  compound  of  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  quartz, 
confusedly  aggregated,  the  former  generally  predominating.  It 
deriyea  its  name  from  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt,  where,  however, 
it  is  said,  the  rock  is  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  usually  very 
hard,  and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  but  it  is  sometimes  grey,  or  dark 
green. 

246.  Among  the  other  unstratified  rocks  may  be  mentioned 
schorl  rock,  composed  of  schorl  and  quartz,  and  hypersthene 
rock,  containing  feldspar  or  albite,  and  sometimes  quartz. 

246.  Porphyritic  rocks  vary  in  composition,  but  they  are 
usually  of  a  reddish  or  purple  colour,  and  contain  crystals  im- 
bedded in  a  mineral  mass,  as  if  they  had  been  enclosed  when 
it  was  in  a  semifluid  state.  **  Porphyries  are  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  base  or  paste  which  includes  the  ^^sseminated 
crystals:  thus  we  have  claystone  porphyry,  feldspathic  por- 
phyry, and  clinkstone  porphyry."* 

247.  The  stratified  rocks  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  detritus  of  the  unstratined  rocks,  taken  up  and  ^ 
afterwards  deposited  by  water;  unless  where  they  consist  of 
single  minerals,  as  limestone  and  c[uartz,  which  must  have  been 
produced  by  chemical  precipitation.  The  following  are  the 
inferior  stratified  or  non-fossiliferous  rocks  described  by  Mr.  De 
la  Beche  :f  Argillaceous  or  clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  taleose  slate, 
quartz  rock,  hornblende  rock  and  slate,  primitive  limestone,  com- 
pact feldspar,  or  eurite,  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and  proto^ine.  The 
nature  and  general  composition  of  most  of  these  rocks  is  indi- 

How  is  diallage  rock  characterized  ? — greenstone  ?~Hserpentine  ? — sye 
nite? 
What  is  the  composition  of  schorl  rock  ? 

By  what  circumstance  are  the  dtffisient  kinds  of  porphyry  distinguished  \ 
How  do  geologists  account  for  the  origin  of  stratified  rocks  ? 
Enumerate  the  non-fossiltferous  rocks? 

•  De  la  Beche's  Geol.  Maft.,  p.  447.  t  See  Geol.  Man.,  sect  x. 
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eate4  by  theii  a^ifeUations;  ^eisa»  as  he^te  staled^  is  a  strati- 
fied or  schistose  granite,  and  protogine  diflfers  from  it  only  in 
.  containing  talc  or  steatite,  instead  of  mica. 

348.  The  saperior  rocks  may  here  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory 
notice.  Grauwacke,  or  ffraywacke,*  has  been  described,  as  an 
aggregate  cemented  by  ferruginous  clay,  and  composed  of  the 
debris  of  the  primitive  rocks,^'f  The  inclosed  fragments  are 
sometimes  small  and  granular  ana  sometimes  as  large  as  a  nut. 

249.  Transition  limestone  is  so  named  to  discriminate  it  from 
the  other  calcareous  rocks,  and  particularly  from  the  inferior  or 
primitive  limestone.  The  term  trarmtion  is  derived  from  the 
school  of  Werneri  who  regarded  all  rocks  as  having  been  pro« 
duced  by  deposition  from  a  liquid,  and  considering  Siose  which 
contain  no  organic  remains,  (as  granite  or  gneiss,)  to  be  the  oldest, 
he  gave  the  appellation  of  transition  nxka  to  the  immediately 
superincumbent  masses,  in  which  occur  remains  of  zoophytes,  and 
other  petrifactions  of  the  relics  of  the  lower  orders  of  organized 
heings,  but  none  of  vertebrated  animals,  or  of  any  of  the  higher 
orders.  Hence,  also,  he  concluded  that  the  rocks  thus  constituted 
were  formed  while  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  transition  from  a 
comparatively  uninhabitable  to  an  inhabitable  condition.  Among 
the  calcareous  rocks,  also,  are  carboniferous  Umejstone,  magnesian 
limestone,  and  muschelkalk,  or  shell  limestone. 

250.  Red  sandstone  exhibits  great  diversity  of  texture,  some- 
times forming  a  reddish  or  variegated  marl  or  clay,  and  sometimes 
compact  stony  masses ;  in  either  case  exhibiting  streaks  of  light 
blue,  verdigris,  or  cream  colour. 

.  51.  Shale  includes  all  the.  argillaceous  schists  of  the  secondary 
class,  sometimes  improperly  called  slate  clay.  These  rocks  seldom 
Cbrm  extensive  beds,  but  are  found  in  thin  strata,  often  of  mere 
laminae,  alternating  with  the  other  rocks  with  which  they  are  as- 
sociated. Shale  occurs  together  with  coal,  with  which  it  like- 
wise alternates,  and  it  frequently  contains  organic  remains.^ 

252.  Lias  is  a  term  derived  from  the  English  miners,  to  denots 
an  arglUo-calcareous  deposit,  occurring  in  England  and  other  parts 
of  Western  Europe,  above  the  red  sandstone,  and  below  the  chalk, 
forminj^,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  De  la  Beche,  a  por- 
tion ot  the  oolitic  group,  so  cSled  from  the  oolite,  or  roestone,$ 

What  18  the  nature  of  grauwacke  f 

Whence  does  tranntion  limeetone  derive  its  name  ? 

What  classes  of  fossils  are  found  in  that  rock  ? 

In  what  variety  is  red  sandstone  found? 

What  is  meant  by  shale  f 

What  is  the  situation  of  lias? 

*  The  rock  was  thus  named  by  a  German  miner,  who  was  accustomed  to 
term  every  rock  he  was  unacauainted  with  wadsi,  and  he  distinguished 
this  by  the  epithet  ^gfrau^  gray,  from  its  colour. 

t  Mawe*s  Familiar  Lessons  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  12t^  editioa> 
18.30.  p.  78. 

t  See  Dr.  Maccalloch  on  the  Classification  of  Rocks,  pp.  455—463. 

%  See  Treatise  on  MinerglcgK,  No.  127. 
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wliich  eonstitates  the  upper  part  of  the  gronp,  ^3e  the  lias  forme 
ite  base. 

253.  The  trap,  or  oyerlyinff  rocks,  are  uDstratiiied,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  products  of  ancient  Tolcanos.  They  occur  in 
masses,  generally  irregular,  and  in  outline  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  steps,  whence  the  appellation  of  /mp,  which  is  of 
Swedish  origfin. .  Dr.  Maeculloch  calls  thera  overlying  rocks, 
doubtless  because  they  are  in  most  instances  found  resting  on  al* 
most  erery  other  kind  of  rock,  from  chalk  to  granite.  They  are 
abundant,  and  sometimes  form  considerable  mountains,  though 
upon  the  whole  they  are  of  more  limited  extent  than  itte  stratified 
rocks. 

S54.  Basalt  is  a  designation  applied  to  various  dark-coloured 
rocks,  of  a  dose  fine-^ined  texture.  It  resembles  greenstone, 
and  some  writers  describe  it  as  composed  almost  wholly  of  horn- 
blende, others  of  augite,  feldspar,  and  titaniferons  iron.  Olivine  is 
sometimes  contained  in  it,  and  also  quartz,  calcedony,  calcareous 
earth,  and  other  substances.  Basalt  exhibits  a  columnar  structure, 
and  becomes  porous  on  the  exterior  surface,  from  partial  decom- 
position. 

355.  Wacke  res^nbles  indurated  day,  oAen  highly  ferruginous, 
and  is  either  compact  or  cellular.  It  appears  to  be  basalt,  in 
a  state  of  decomposition.  Graystone,  porphyry  slate,  and  clink- 
stone have  been  considered  as  vaiieties  of  either  basalt  or  grreen- 
stone. 

Trachyte  is  generally  composed  of  feldspar,  and  sometimes  con- 
tains albite.  It  is  chiefly  porphyiitte,  from  included  crystals  of 
hornblende,  mica,  augite,  spnene,  and  sometimes  other  mine- 
rals. 

256.  Amygdaloid  is  a  trap  rock,  the  basis  of  which  is  indurated 
clay,  or  compact  feldspar.  Various  minerals,  as  agate,  quarts, 
mesotype,  analcime,  stilbite,  prehnite,  carbonate  orlime,  green 
earth,  hthomarge,  and  iron  pyrites,  are  occasionally  imbedded  in 
this  rock,  rendering  it  porphyritic ;  and  their  disintegration  or  de- 
composition, produces  a  vesicular  structure,  giving  it  the  appear- 
ance* of  cellular  lava. 

Pitchstone,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  a  semivitrified 
basalt,  has  been  found  to  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of 
bitumen. 

257.  Comean  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  to  denote  a  kind 
of  rock,  the  composition  of  which  appears  to  be  undetermined. 
It  sometimes  approaches  to  the  characters  of  basalt,  being  very 
hard,  and  in  other  cases  more  closely  resembles  wacke.  firong- 
niart  conceited  it  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Derbyshire  toadstone. 

Traptuff  is  composed  of  the  debris  of  the  other  rocks  of  this 

What  is  the  appearance  of  trap  rockB  t 

Why  are  they  termed  oiffrlyingf 

What  ifl  the  appearance,  composition,  and  structure  of  basalt? 

Otf'wbat  is  traenjrte  composed f-— amygdaloid? 

To  what  is  the  term  comean  applied  ? 
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class,  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement,  and  fonning  a  coarse 
breccia. 

258.  Tbe  principal  compoands  which  are  the  prodncta  of  modern 
Tolcanos  are  porphyritic  and  basaltic  lavas,  obsidian  or  volcanic 
glass,  pumice  or  porous  lava,  yoieanic  conglomerate,  and  yoleanie 
tufa.  The  minerals  contained  in  these  more  recent  igneons  rocks 
have  been  already  noticed. 

359.  The  mechanical  structure  of  rocks  admits  of  distinctions 
with  regard  to  their  internal  texture,  or  their  external  appearance. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  designations  of  interior 
structure  by  which  different  rocks  are  characterized.  These  are 
the  stony,  compact,  earthy,  granular,  fibrous,  lamellar,  foliated, 
schistose,  cellular,  prismatic,  amygdaloidal,  porphyritic,  and 
conglomerated  varieties  of  conformation. 

260.  With  reference  to  their  exterior  structure  and  appearance, 
rocks  might  be  distinguished  into  those  which  are  symmetrical, 
and  those  which  are  amorphous.  Both  these  terms,  however,  must 
be  employed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude.  Among  the 
symmetrical  rocks  may  be  reckoned  those  which  are  stratified, 
tabular,  or  columnar ;  and  all  the  other  descriptions  of  rocks  may 
be  regarded  as  amorphous,  or  rather  polymorphous,  their  external 
forms  depending  on  incidental  circumstances. 

261.  Stratified  rocks  are  those  in  which  masses  of  similar  com- 
position, as  clay  slate  or  sandstone,  extend  through  a  hill  or  moun- 
tain in  nearly  parallel  layers  or  strata.  They  display  in  different 
situations  great  varieties  of  arrangement  and  juxtaposition.  Some- 
times the  strata  which  form  a  rocky  eminence  are  placed  in  flat 

horizontal     masses,     one 
above  another.    The  mar- 
ginal figure  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  represent  a  hill, 
the  base  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  granite,  E ;    on 
which  rests  a  stratum  of 
1^  gneiss  or  mica-slate,  D; 
supporting  one  of    sand- 
stone, C  ;  having  above  it  another  of  chalk  with  imbedded  nodcdes 
of  flint,  B ;  crowned  by  clay,  gravel,  or  any  alluvial  mater^. 

262.  Sometimes  the  strata  composing  rockis  are  inclined  at  angles 
more  or  less  acute,  varying  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical 
position.  In  some  situations  the  strata  take  a  waving  course, 
rising  with  the  undulating  surface  of  the  hiUs  on  one  side,  and 
declining  on  the  other,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram. 

What  are  the  products  of  modem  volcanos  7 
What  terms  apply  to  the  intenud  mechanical  structure  of  rocks? 
What  two  names  denote  their  differences  of  external  structure  I 
To  what  does  the  term  stratified  rocks  appropriately  belong  ? 
Enumerate  the  strata  frequently  found  m  succession,  beginning  with 
the  sur&ce  soil. 

2K 
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263.  Contortions  or  sinuosities  of  strata,  of  a  much  more  abrupt 
character^  are  also  common  in  mountain  ranges,  indicating  the 
peculiar  operation  of  extraordinary  force  in  their  formation.  **  Con- 
tortion requires  that  the  rocks  m  which  it  is  observable  should 
have  been  in  a  yielding  state,  and  that  the  particles  were  capable 
of  9,  certain  movement  among  themselves,  so  that  when  force  was 
applied  no  absolute  fracture  was  occasioned.  Sir  James  Hall  has 
long  since  shown,  that  to  produce  contortion  by  lateral  pressure, 
there  must  be  resistance  ooth  above  and  beneath,  the  former  at 
least  being  capable  of  yielding  in  a  minor  decree.  He  illustrated 
this  fact  by  experiment,  and  showed  that  these  conditions  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  contortions  by  lateral  forces."* 
The  experiment,  which  may  be  easily  repeated,  merely  consisted 
in  placinfiT  layers  of  various  sorts  of  cloth  upon  a  flat  table,  covering 
them  wiui  a  loaded  board,  and  applying  lateral  pressure,  so  as  to 
raise  the  superincumbent  weight  to  a  certain  extent,  when  the 
cloth  became  folded  and  contorted  in  a  manner  exactly  analogous 
to  the  contortions  of  natural  rocks.f 

264.  Contorted  strata  are  especially  observable  on  the  flanks  or 
skirts  of  mountain  chains.  The  following  figure  exhibits  a  section 
of  part  of  a  mountain,  in  which  a  stratum  of  limestone,  included 
between  thinner  strata  of  shales  or  slates,  has,  together  with  them, 
been  acted  on  while  in  a  yielding  state,  by  forces  which  have 
caused  deep  and  abrupt  undulations  of  surface.    The  limestone 


stratum,  a,  a,  a,  a,  is  seen  including  in  its  sinuosities,  the  superior 
beds  of  shale,  &c.,  marked  6,  6,  i,  and  also  inferior  beds  of  the 
same  nature. 

In  what  regions  of  country  are  contortions  of  strata  most  remarkably 
exhibited  ?  In  what  state  must  the  rocks  have  been  at  the  time  ihe  con- 
tortions were  produced  ? 

In  what  manner  may  the  eflect  of  contortion  in  strata  be  imitated  ? 

In  what  parts  of  mountain  ranges  are  these  phenomena  particularly  ob- 
servable f 

*  D©  la  Beche's  Geological  Researches,  p.  127. 

t  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  volt  vii.  p.  8fiu 
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265.  In  the  Alps,  between  monnt  Righi  and  the  Hospice  of  St. 
Gothard,  a  series  of  mixed  strata  of  limestone^  clay  slates,  shales, 
and  sandstones,  display  sach  windings  and  convolutions,  as  might 
have  been  produced  in  the  manner  already  described,  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  vertical  and  lateral  forces.*  Examples  of  the 
waving  or  zigzag  direction  of  strata  occur  occasionally  in  coal 
mines  :  and  at  Anzin,  near  Valenciennes,  a  remarkable  instance 
has  been  observed  of  this  derangement  of  the  coal  strata,  which 
are  bent  up  and  down,  and  covered  by  horizontal  strata  of  chalk, 
marl,  and  clay,  subsequently  deposited. f 

266.  The  strata,  instead  of  rising  towards  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
may  be  depressed  in  the  centre,  as  if  they  had  been  deposited  in 
a  basin,  or  trough-shaped  hollow. 


.  The  preceding  figure  represents  a  series  of  strata  thus  arranged, 
each  stratum  having  the  snape  of  a  shallow  inverted  cone  or  dome, 
the  edges  of  which  may  be  traced  all  round  the  mountain.  In  the 
hill  of  St.  Giles,  near  Liege,  this  conformation  of  the  strata  may 
be  noticed :  sixty-one  beds  of  coal,  alternating  with  rocky  strata, 
Ibrm  a  mountain  3200  feet  in  lieight.  In  South  Wales  and  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  the  coal  strata  are  arranged  in  a  similar 
manner. 

267.  When-  rocks  belonging  to  different  formations  occur 
together,  one  restin?  on  the  oUter,  that  which  is  placed  underneath 
is  termed  the  fundamental  roek^  and  that  above  it  the  superin^ 
eumhent.  The  line  where  two  rocks  or  formations  come  in  con- 
tact is  named  either  the  line  of  junction,  being  veiwed  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  rocks,  or  the  lint  of  separation,  as 
marking  the  distinction  of  their  species.  When  the  s^ta  of  a 
superimposed  formation  are  parallel  with  those  on  which  they  rest, 
the  stratification  is  said  to  be  conformable ;  as  in  the  figure,  p.  385, 
where  the  strata  are  all  horizontal.    Inclined  strata  may  also  be 

What  example  of  contorted  strata  is  found  in  Switzerland  ? 
In  what  manner  are  the  coal  strata  at  Liege  found  to  be  arranged  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  terms  fiindamental  and  superincumbent,  when 
applied  to  rocks  ?     what  is  the  line  of  junction  in  stratificationrf 

*  De  la  Beche's  Geological  Researches,  p.  129. 

t  For  an  account  of  the  contorted  rocks  along  the  valley  of  the  Juniata, 
oy  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor,  see  Transactions  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  Penn.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
11  and  182.— En.  *^*^ 
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conformable,  the  same  degree  (^inclination  extending  through  all 
of  them. 

36S.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  superimposed  strata  are  horizontal, 
while  the  subjacent  strata  are  more  or  less  inclined,  Uiey  are 
lelatirely  termed  unconformahU  strata. 


This  mode  of  superposition  is  shown  in  the  above  diagram,  re- 
presenting a  section  of  a  part  of  a  mountain  composed  of  primitive, 
secondary,  tertiary,  and  alluvial  stratifications.  The  horizontal 
strata.  A,  B,  C,  D,  of  sand,  clay,  shell  limestone,  and  sandstone, 
conformable  among  themselves,  are  seen  reposing  uncomformably 
on  the  highly-inclined  strata  of  slate  and  gneiss,  £,  F,  which  rest 
conformably  on  granite.  Tlie  strata  around  Paris,  consisting  of 
alternate  fresh-water  and  marine  formations,  are  thus  superimposed 
uncomformably  upon  chalk,  which  forms  a  ^eat  basin,  containing 
these  various  deposits,  which  also  cover  its  edges  in  the  less 
elevated  parts,  while  in  some  places  the  chdk  appears  rising 
through  the  upper  strata. 

269.  When  a  series  of  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  extend 
through  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  intersected  by  deep  valleys, 
the  same  strata  will  make  their  appearance  at  nearly  the  same  level, 
in  distant  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  river,  a 
thick  stratum  of  coal  may  be  traced  through  many  hills  at  the 
same  elevation  above  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  coal  may  be 
worked  by  driving  levels  from  the  sides  of  the  hills,  forming 
open  galleries,  and  thus  obtained  with  little  difficulty.  Owing 
to  the  horizontal  position  of  the  coal,  it  forms  the  bed  of  a  river, 
for  several  miles.* 

270.  When  curved  strata  of  equal  thickness  at  the  top  and  sides 
lie  unconformably  on  other  strata,  the  former  are  said  to  be  saddk^ 
shaped;  and  when  such  overlying  strata  gradually  become  thin- 
ner from  the  base  to  the  summit,  thus  wrapping  round  the  sides  * 
of  the  subjacent  or  ^ndamental  rock,  they  are  termed  mmUU- 
ihaped  strata.  Strata  filling  up  a  spheroidal  cavity,  are  denomi- 
nated bastri'^haped  /  and  if  the  cavity  be  oblong,  the  superimposed 
strata  are  styled  trough-shaped. 

To  what  class  of  strata  is  the  term  unconfbrroahle  applied  by  geologists  ? 
How  are  these  strata  illustrated  in  the  Paris  basin?    What  are  saddle' 
maped  strata  l-^^mantle-shaped  f — basin-shaped? — trough-shaped  t 

*  See  Am-  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  68 — 68. 
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27 U  The  upper  part  of  &  stntam  or  bed^  wfav^,  rising  from 
under  others  makes  its  appearance  at  the  surface,  and  where  it 
consequently  terminates,  is  designated  by  miners  the  ftutcrop^  or 
basset-edge  of  the  stratum.  Strata  are  said  to  form  mUlyers  ox  ouU 
lying  rocksj  when  they  compose  detached  heights,  once  evidently 
continuous  with  extensive  tracts  of  a  similar  geological  struc- 
ture. Isolated  hills  of  this  kind  are  found  on  the  outskirts  of 
mouutain  ranges  or  elevated  plains,  separated  from  them  by 
valleys  of  excavation,  as  in  the  rittsburgh  coal  strata  above  men- 
tioned. 

372.  Sometimes  the  continuity  of  a  whole  series  of  strata  Is 
interrupted,  the  beds  having  been  apparently  broken  through,  and 
shifted  or  heaved  on  one  side  from  their  original  position,  consti- 
tuting what  is  termed  a  fault,  or  sliile.  These  dislocations  of 
strata  are  phenomena  of  an  analogous  nature  to  the  heaving  of 
mineral  vems,  but  they  take  place  on  a  more  extensive  scale.* 

273.  A  dyke  is  a  wall  of  rock  interrupting  the  continuity  of  strata, 
and  filling  up  the  fissures  sometimes  caused  by  faults  or  breaks. 
The  ends  of  the  strata  on  either  side  of  the  fissure  are  occasionally 
tilted  or  bent  upwards,  as  if  the  dyke  had  been  formed  by  the 
protrusion  of  matter  from  below.  Dykes  vary  in  thickness,  from 
a  few  inches  to  many  yards ;  and  those  which  intersect  coal-beds 
are  composed  of  indurated  clay,  or  more  frequently  of  basalt. 

274.  The  dip,  or  inclination  of  strata,  that  is,  the  point  of  the 
compass  towards  which  they  descend,  is  a  circumstance  deserving 
attention,  [t  has  been  observed,  that  the  dip  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  range  or  direction  of  the  strata ;  and  that  if  the  dip 
is  given,  the  direction  may  be  inferred,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
direction  will  not  give  us  the  dip.  The  amount  of  the  dip  of  any 
strata  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  angle  which  they  form  with  the 
horizon ;  and  this  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  instrument 
called  a  clinometer,  which  is  a  compasd  with  an  attached  quadrant. 

275.  An  anticlinal  axis  is  that  line  from  which  the  strata  com- 
posing a  hill  dip  in  opposite  directione.  '*  The  ridge  of  a  house- 
top will  convey  an  idea  of  this  line,  and  the  slope  of  the  roof  repre- 
sent the  dip  of  the  strata.'^  f  Some  rocks,  especially  those  of  the 
trap  kind,  as  porphyries  and  syenites,  are  said  to  be  tabular.  Dr. 
Macculloch  terms  the  tables  into  which  these  rocks  may  be 
divided  pseudo-strata.:):  **  The  tabular  structure  consists  of  parallel 
plates  of  rock,  separated  by  regular  seams.    This  structure  has 

^  been  often  confounded  with  stratification :  it  appears  to  be  the 

What  IB  meant  by  the  cropping  out  of  strata? 

What  are  outlyen  7    What  is  a  feult  or  slide  7 

What  is  a  dyke,  in  neology  7 

What  is  meant  by  the  dip  of  rock  strata  ? — ^How  is  it  ascertained  7 

What  is  the  anticlinal  axis  of  a  series  of  strata  7 

*  For  an  account  of  the  structure,  arrangement,  and  composition  of  me- 
tallic veins,  see  Treatise  on  Metallurgy  tUM  Miningt  pp.  189 — 192. 
t  De  la  Beche's  Geol.  Man.    Appendix. 
t  Geol  Classification  of  Rocks,  p.  90. 
2k3 
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Totolt  iji  cTjntdlixftdon,  aed  is  closely  allied  to  the  col&oinar 
structure."* 

376.  The  only  remaining  deseripticm  of  rocks  that  can  bo  con- 
sidered as  symmetrical,  with  regard  to  their  external  structure,  are 
those  which  hare  been  styled  columnar.  The  most  distinctly' 
marked  among  the  columnar  rocks  is  basalt.  The  coinmns  they 
exhibit  are  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  prisms  ^nerally  of  a 
pentagonal  figure,  but  they  are  liable  to  desquamation  atul  super- 
ficial decomposition,  when  their  angles  become  rounded,  and  their 
forms  yariously  modified.  Vast  ranges  of  basaltic  pillars  occur 
in  countries  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  volcanic  action,  as 
the  singular  masses  called  the  Giant's  Causeway,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Ireland ;  and  Fingal's  Cave,  in  the  Isle  of  Stafia,  one  of 
the  Scottish  Hebrides.  The  general  appearance  of  extensive 
ranges  of  columnar  rocks  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
diagram : 


277.  Beds  of  stratified  rocks,  ff,  »,  fl,  are  cut  through  by  a  ba- 
saltic dyke  of  horizontal  prisms,  intersecting  also  ranges  of  verti- 
cal columns,  and  three  large  transverse  dykes  of  amorphous  basalt, 
J,  i,  above  the  highest  ofwhich  are  detached  masses,  d  and  «,  of 
columnar  basalt.  This  figure  likewise  exhibits  the  interior  struc- 
ture of  prismatic  rocks,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  columns  are 
divided  by  joints.  The  columns  may  not  only  be  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal, as  in  the  foregoing  figure,  but  also  inclined  at  any  given 
angle,  and  Sometimes  the  prisms  are  more  or  less  curved,  forming 
by  their  combinations  rocks  destitute  of  symmetrical  arrauffement. 

278.  Rocks  which  are  neither  stratified,  tabular,  nor  columnar, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  appropriate  form :  and  we  have, 
therefore  styled  them  amorphous.    They  may  vary  in  dimensions  # 
as  much  as  in  figure,  and  be  of  any  size,  even  of  mountainous 
bulk.    Thus  granite,  greenstone,  and  some  of  the  trap  rocks  con- 

What  classes  of  rocks  have  no  true  stratification  ? 
.     What  are  columnar  rocks  ? 

What  remarkable  examples  of  columnar  rocks  are  found  in  the  British 
Islands  ? 
Explain  the  general  appearance  of  stratified  rocks  ? 

.  *  Bake  well's  Introd.  to  Geology,  p.  87. 
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•titute  vast  pBUi9,  blocks,  and  boultkre,  of  ctrery  fantastie  shape* 
Irregular  masses  imbedded  ia  other  rocks,  are  styled  nodules. 
They  are  sometimes  rounded,  and  not  unfrequently  flattened ; 
**  and  in  soch  cases,  they  pass  into  the  form  of  non-persistent  and 
extenuated  strata.  Nodules  are  often  imbedded  in  stratified  rocks ; 
hxA  they  are  also  found  in  granite*  as  is  the  case  with  serpentifie. 
The  si£&  of  ^^se  masses  varies  from  a  foot  to  a  mile  or  more."*  Il 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  stratification  extends  among  the 
primary  rocks;  and  even  granite  sometimes  exhibits  traces  of 
what  Dr.  MaccuUoch  calls  psendo  strata-f 

Classification  and  JSrrangemmt  of  Bocks, 

5179.  Acursory  yiew  of  the  masses  forming  the  crust  of  the  earth 
exhibits  so  much  confusion  and  indefinite  variety  of  composition 
as  must  appear  to  render  nugatory  all  attempts  at  classification ;  and 
hence  it  was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  the  several  formations  were 
destitute  of  all  regularity  in  distribution  and  in  individual  charac- 
ters. The  first  rude  distmction  that  seems  to  have  been  made  was 
that  of  the  German  miners,  who  arranged  strata  of  rocks  in  two 
classes,  namely,  those  containing  metallic  veins,  and  those  which 
were  non*metallifereus.  Lehman,  already  mentioned,  (No.  6,^ 
made  the  much  more  important  divisions  of  formations  into  primn' 
iive  and  seeondairy^  or  those  destitute  of  organic  remains,  and  those 
including  such  fossils.     # 

280.  The  celebreled  Werner  modified  and  improved  this  divi- 
sion ;  adding  two  other  classes,  the  transition  and  the  local,  or  as 
they  were  afterwards  called,  tertiary  rocks.  Subsequent  additions 
have  been  proposed  of  a//tma/ or  superficial  deposits ;  and  of  pi/fo- 
genous  strata,  tnclndinff  the  trap  and  volcanic  rocks.  These  divisions 
have  been  generally  adopted  by  recent  writers  on  systematic  seo- 
logy ;  thou^  several  have  thought  fit  to  subdivide  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  rocks  into  distinct  groups  or  formations. 

S81.  In  assuming  successions  of  strata  to  a  greater  or  less  ex* 
tent  superimposed  around  the  terestrtal  globe,  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  what  has  been  inferred  from  limited  observation, 
confirmed,  howevt&r,  in  a  certain  measure  by  uncontradicted  expe- 
rience, from  the  deductions  derived  from  appearances  of  an  unequi- 
vocal description.  That  granite,  or  rather  granitic  rocks,  constitute, 
as  elsewhere  stated,  the  basis  or  skeleton  of  the  solid  crust  of  the 
earth,  is  a  conclusion  formed  from  general  observation  that  these 
%rocks  where  they  most  extensively  occur  seem  to  rise  from  under 
others  which  are  known  to  occupy  relatively  low  situations,  or  they 

What  ia  the  nature  of  amorphous  rocks? 
What  ia  meant»  in  geological  language,  by  the  term  nodtdes  t 
Who  firat  divided  rocks  mto  primary  and  secondary  f 
What  distinctions  were  added  by  Werner  I 

*  Dr.  Macculloch's  Geol.  Class,  of  Rockst  p.  113. 

t  See  p.  328.  On  the  sul^eet  of  stratification  in  general,  see  Greenough's 
Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Principles  of  Geology,  1819,  Essay  ir 
and  Dr.  Boase's  Treatise  on  Primary  Geology-  ^ 
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form  neariy  verticiil  masses  so  included  between  ofher  roeks  as  to 
indicate  that  l^e  gpranite  passes  beneath  those  rocks.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  extent  of  surface  of  granitic  rocks  naturally  or  artifically 
exposed,  is  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  that  of  the  earth^s 
surface,  the  notion  that  granite  composes  the  inner  shell  or  lining 
of  the  earth's  cmst,  is  at  best  but  a  probable  conjecture. 

282.  Granite,  then^caa  oidy  be^Ruj^os^  to  beiaa  aniyersal  for- 
mation ;  and  ^e  extent  of  many  of  those  above  it  must  at  present 
be  utterly  uncertain.  But  with  respect  to  some  of  the  superior 
strata,  we  know  with  certainty  that  they  are  not  universal  forma- 
tions, and  that  some  cover  only  limited  areas.  Coal  appears  to 
consist  of  circumscribed  beds,  formed  in  basins  or  concavities  of 
older  strata ;  the  clays  of  the  London  basin,  and  the  various  de- 
posits of  the  Paris  basin,  also  compose  circumscribed  beds. 
Chalk,  if  it  deserves  the  character  of  a  greneral  formaiion,  (as  it  is 
certainly  a  very  extensive  one,)  is  not  now  universal,  having  been 
removed  apparently  from  some  parts  of  the  surface  of  this  coun- 
try, as  the  weald  of  Sussex,  England,  by  the  violent  action  of  water. 

283.  It  is  only  by  the  grradual  accumulation  of  facts  that  the 
boundaries  of  real  knowledge  can  be  extended.  From  their  situa- 
tion the  more  superficial  rocks  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
most  thoroughly  investigrated,  and  since  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  they  include  organic  remains  extremely  singular  and  curious, 
they  have  attracted  particular  attenti^ :  as  the  progress  of  re- 
search proceeds,  however,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  primordial 
or  infenor  rocks  will  also  be  more  closely  examined,  and  that  thus 
various  disputed  points  with  regard  to  them  will  be  satisfactorily 
decided. 

284.  The  manner  in  which  the  several  formations  and  rocks  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  mountain  masses  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  representation  of  a  section  of  the  mocken  mountain, 
in  the  Hartz  forest  in  Germany. 


J 


Whence  has  it  been  inferred  that  granite  is  the  lowest  of  rockv  strata? 
What  evidence  have  we  that  this  rock  is  universally  extended  beneath 
the  other  strata  f 
What  example  of  limited  formations  may  be  mentioned  ? 
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The  pmeadieiilar  mass  Ib  the  eeotre^at  m  graaito,  which  may  be 
Mippotei  to  extend  laterally  beneath  the  other  rocks ;  6,  6,  is  clay 
slate,  immediately  enveloping  the  granite;  c,  c,  is  transition  lime- 
stone ;  dj  rf,  gray  wacke  slate ;  e,  e,  old  red  sandstone ;  /,  jT*  moun* 
taialimestone,^,  g,  gypsum ;  A,  A,  Yariegated  sandstone ;  t,  t\  second 
T>r  newer  gypsum ;  j\  }',  second  limestone ;  k^  k^  alluYial  deposits. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  section  exhibits  only  the  ar- 
rangement and  successive  declination  of  the  rocks  that  form  the 
Brocken,  and' not  their  respective  forms  and  dimensions ;  and  that 
in  other  mountains  some  of  these  strata  may  be  replaced  by  others, 
or  be  entirely  wanting. 

SynopHeai  Arrangement  of  Groups^  FormaHoru,  and  JRoeks,* 

285,  I.  Primordial  or  Non-fosnUiferous  Rocks. 
A.  Unstratified  rocks. 


Granite,  syenite 
Greenstone. 
Serpentine. 
Schorl  rock,  &c. 
Stratified  rocks. 
Gneiss. 
Mica  slate. 
Clay  slate. 
Quartz  rock. 
Hornblende  slate,  &e.    ^ 


Grampian  hills,  in  Scotland; 
Cornwall;  Dofrine  hills,  Nor- 
way; Ural  mountains,  Russia; 
Erzegebirge,  in  Saxony;  Ries- 
^engebir^,  in  Silesia ;  Fyrenean 
mountains;  eastern  Alps,  from 
St.  Gothard  to  the  plains  of 
Hungary ;  Alleghany  mountains. 
United  States;  Andes,  South 
America. 


286.    n.  Submedial  Rocks. 

{firayuHuJcc  Group  of  LyeU  and  Be  la  Beche.    Transition  Rocks  of 
other  Geologists,) 

Sandstone  conglomerate,  slate,  &c. 
Calcareous  flags,  sandstone,  and  schist. 
Shell  limestone,  and  micaceous  sandstone,  &c. 
Coralline  limestone,  and  argillaceous  shale. 
Argrillaceons  limestone,  and  sandy  shale. 

Deacribe  the  several  parts  of  which  the  Brooken  is  composed  f 
What  individual  strata  compose  the  first  division  of  primordial  rocks  f 
What  name  is  given  to  this  division  f 
'  What  constitute  the  second  division  of  the  same  class  of  rocks  f 
In  what  parts  of  the  ^lobe  are  these  rocks  conspicuously  shown? 
What  are  the  five  divisions  of  the  submedtal  or  grauwacke  group? 

*  This  synoptical  table  is  chiefly  founded  on  **  Table  II.  Showing  the 
Older  of  Superposition,  or  Chronological  Succession  of  the  principal  Sedi- 
mentary Deposits  or  Groups  of  Strata  in  Europe/' — ^Appendix  to  Lyell's 
Prin,  w  Creei,,  vol.  iv.»  with  Additions  and  Modifications,  derived  from  De 
la  Beche*s  Cteclqetcal  Manual ;  Brongniart  Tableau  des  Terrains  mi  cam- 
poseiU  VEcorce  du  Globe ;  D'Aubuisson  Traitd  de  Geognonct  Snde  edit, 
continu^e  par  Am^^  Burat.»  torn.  i.  1834 ;  Mantelrs  CMogy  of  the 
South-East  of  England,  chap.  ii. ;  and  Outlines  of  the  Geology  of  JEngland 
and  Wales,  oy  COnybeare  and  Phillips,  part  i.  Introduction. 
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"The  Mnwacke  groap  occura  in  Norwsv,  8v7«den,  «nd 
RoMia.  It  forma  a  portion  of  southern  Soodnnd,  whence  it 
ranges  with  breaks,  as  far  as  regards  the  surface,  formed  by 
newer  deposits  of  the  sea,  down  western  England  and  Wales, 
into  Normandy  and  Brittany.  It  appears  abundantly  in  Ireland. 
A  large  moss  of  it  is  exposed  in  the  district  constituting  th^ 
Ardennes,  the  £ifel,  and  the  Taunus.  Another  mass  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  Harts  mountains,  while  smaller  patches 
emerge  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  on  the  north  of  Magdeburg 
and  other  places/* — De  la  Beche's  Geol.  Man^  p.  43k).  The 
terms  rrayioacke  or  transition  are  applied  as  epithets  fo  dlstin- 
guidi  the  sandstones,  slates,  and  limestones  of  this  group  from 
those  which  occur  in  other  groups.  In  America  the  muwacke 
is  distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  fiom  Alabama  to 
the  Arctic  ocean,  and  is  characterized  by  fossils  which  must 
have  lived  in  a  climate  of  for  higher  temperature  than  exists  at 
present  in  any  regions  withoot  the  tropics.* 


287.    III.  Mtdial  Eodes.\ 

Carboniferous  grroup. 

'  a.  Old  red  sandstone. 
b.  Mountain  limestone. 

e.  Coal  measures,  inclading  sandstones,  conglomeiateSy 
clay  with  ironstone,  shales,  and  limestones. 


S88.    IV.  Supermtdial  .Aodb4 

(I.)  Penean,  or  red  sandstone.    " 

(2A  Keupric,  or  poecilian.  ^ 

(3.)  Liasic.    . 

(4.)  Oolitic,  or  freestone. 

(6.)  Wealden. 

(6.)  Cretaceoas. 

389.  Panean  grroup. 

a.  New  red  sandstone   lHothliegendes^  Germ.]    [^GriM 

Rouge,  Fr.] 
6.  Magnesian  limestone  [Zeehstein^  Germ.] 

In  what  counuies  are  the  members  of  this  group  found  ? 
How  extensivel^r  is  it  distributed  on  the  American  continent? 
What  three  individuals  belong  to  the  carboniforous  group  ? 
What  groups  constitute  the  class  of  supermedial  rocks  f 
How  many  and  what  individuals  belong  to  the/Mitean  group? 

*  See  Mr.  R.  T.  Conrad's  Paoer  on  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Grauwacke 
Group,  in  Trans.  Geol.  Soc  of  Fenn.,  voL  i.  p.  267. — ^Eo. 

t  See  the  following  note. 

t  The  rocks  belonging  to  this  and  the  preceding  order,  ahe  medial  and 
supermedial  rocks,  or  those  from  the  old  red  sandstone  to  the  chalk,  inclu* 
sivo,)  constitute  the  secondary  formations  of  the  Wernerians. 
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990*  Keoprie  group. 

a.  Variegated  sandstone,  {Burner  Sandstnn^  Genn.; 

Grh  Bigarri,  FrO 

b.  Shell  limestones,  IMuacheffealk,  Germ.] 

e.  Red  or  Yartegated  marls,  [Keuper^  Germ.]  Mama 
iH»ife»,  Fr.]  * 

391.  laasic  group. 

a.  Alum  slate,  [Atapdite  ahunineux^  Fr.] 

b.  Dark  blae  marl,  Vfhh  beds  of  rubbly  limestone- 

sandy  marlstone. 

c.  Blue,  white,  and  yellow  earthy  limestone,  interstra^fied 

with  clay,  often  slaty  and  bituminous,  IQuaderaand' 
atein^  Germ.] 

299.  Oolitic  group. 

a.  Inferior  oolite. 

b.  Great  oolite,  Bath  stone,  Gaen  stone. 

e,  Bradford  clay,  IMame  argilleuae  Junutique^  Fr.] 

d.  Forest  marble. 

e,  Combrash. 

Bradford  clay  and  combrash  ought,  perhapi,  to  be 
regarded  as  local  formations,  and  to  be  mcluaed  under 
that  of  forest  marble  or  lith(^raphic  slate ;  with  which, 
where  they  occur,  they  are  associated.  Burati^  indeed 
reckons  Bradford  clay,  forest  marble,  and  combrash,  ai 
distinct  but  consecutive  members  of  the  oolitic  foraiation; 
and  Lyell  distinguishes  the  combrash  from  the  forest 
marble. 

/.  Oxford  clay— dark  blue,  tenaceous  clay ;  bituminous 
shale,  sandy  limestone,  (Kelloway  rock.) 

g.  Coral  rag,  ^Caleaire  Corrallique,  rr.]— calcareous, 
shelly,  oolitic  freestone ;  coarse  limestone,  full  of 
corals ;  yellow  sand ;  siliceo-calcareons  srits. 

A.  Kimmeridge  clay,  \_Mamt  argitleuse  Havnerme,  Fr.] 

t.  Portland  stone— coarse,  shelly  limestone,  fine-grained 
white*  limestone,  compact  limestone— all  ooiitio 
beds  of  chertr 

993.  Wealden  group. 

a,  Purbec  stone— -rarious  kinds  of  limestones,  alter- 
nating with  marls. 
^  b,  Ashburnham  stc^ne^bluish-gray  limestone,  alternat- 

ing with  blue  clay,  and  sandstone  shale. 

c.  Hastings  sands  and  clays— fawn-coloured  and  white 
sand,  and  friable  sandstone,  with  clays  and  calcareous 

grits. 

How  many  and  what  individuals  belong  to  the  keupric  ?-rthe  liasic  f 
Into  how  many  and  what  subdivisions  is  the  ooliUc  group  of  snperme- 
dial  rocks  distinguished  ? 
What  if  dividual  strata  compose  the  wealden  group  I 
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WeaMen  groap  continued, 

d.  Weald  day — slaty  clay,  and  limeBtone,  with  beds 
of  iroustone,  and  Sussex  marble. 

394.  Cretaceous  group. 

a.  Shanklin   sand,   lower  'green  sand  [Glauoome  sab' 

leuse^  Fr.1 — green,  gray,  white,  and  ferruginous 
sand,  with  clay,  chert,  and  siliceous  limestone. 

b.  Gaut,  or  folkstone  marl-^blue  clay,  with  veins  of 

red  ochre. 

c.  Upper  green  sand,  or  firestone  [Glauconie  crayeuse^ 

Fr.]— 4narly  stone,  and  sand  with  green  particles ; 
layers  of  calcareous  sandstone. 

d.  Chalk,  without  flints. 

e.  Chalk,  with  flints,  or  upper  chalk. 

The  chalk  formations,  d  and  e,  are  very  extensive  in  Eng' 
land,  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  £urope. 

^»  Maestricht   limestone— soft,  yellowish-white    lime- 
stone, with  siUceouB  masses,  resembling  chalk. 

296.    V.  Superior  Hocks, 
{SwBreeetaeeouSf  TerHary^  or  Newest  Floetz  Hocks  of  different  Jiu^ 

Lower  formations. 

In  Enffland  (London  basin.) 

a,  Aastic  clay. 

b,  London  clay. 
e,  Bagshot  sand. 

In  France  (Paris  basin.) 

a.  Plastic  Clay. 

b,  Cakaire  grossier, 

399«  Upper  Formations* 

A.  Calcareo-siliceous  strata,  gypsum,  and  marls^ 
sand  and  sandstone,  millstone  grti,  and  marls. 

B.  Marine  deposits  of  ^sand^  forming  the  fehlnns 
of  Touraine,  and  of  the  Lower  Loire,  France. 

C.  Subapennine  marl,  sabapennine  yellow  sand; 
English  crag ;  and  other  deposits  containing  marine 
fossils. 

D.  Molasse  and  nagel/tuke^-'^cenmnltitions  of  rollsll 
pebbles  and  sands,  composed  of  Alpine  detritus. 

£.  Limestone,  sands,  clays,  sandstones,  confflome* 
rates,  marls,  willi  gypsum ;  containing  marine  fossfls. 

What  are  the  six  subdivisions  of  the  cretaceous  or  chalk  group  ? 
What  are  considered  in  England  as  constituting  the  lower  rormationa 
of  the  tertiary  clan  ? 
What  distioctions  of  this  class  exist  in  France  ? 
Wtiat  five  divisions  aro  found  among  tbe'upper  Ibrmatioos  of  this  data  f 
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297.  VI.  Muvud  DeponU. 

A.  Sand  and  grravel — ^auriferous  sands,  cascalhao. 

B.  Detritus  of  various  kinds—calcareous  sand- 
stone, with  broken  shells ;  osseous  breccia. 

C.  Recent  calcareous  formations— coral  reefs  and 
islands,  tufa,  travertin. 

D.  Peat. 

298.  VII.  Vbkmic  Strata. 

Ancient — 

Basalt,  trachyte,  greenstone,  &c. 
Recent- 
Lava,  ashes,  moya,  &c. 

What  are  the  four  divisions  of  the  sixth  class  formed  by  geologists  f 

How  are  volcanic  strata  divided  ? 

What  particular  substances  belong  to  each  division? 


Works  in  the  Departinent  of  Geology, 

BakeweH's  Introduction  to  Geology  with  an  outline  of  Profes- 
sor Silliman's  course  of  lectures  on  the  same  subject.  1  vol.  8?o. 

De  la  Beche's  Geological  Manual.  1  vol.  8vo.  Philadelphia. 

Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Ure's  New  System  of  Geology.  London.  1829. 

Maclure's  Geology  of  the  United  States,  with  a  map. 

Featherstonhaugh's  Geological  Report  to  Confess.  1835. 

Professor  Rogers's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  North  America, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  British  Association  at  Edinburgh. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  various  numbers,  particularly 
volumes  xxii.  and  xiix.,  the  latter  of  which  contains  a  highly 
important  account  of  the  geological  chapter  of  the  great  coal 
deposits  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries,  by  Dr. 
Hildreth.  j/k 

Transactions  of  the  Geological^Bety  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  i. 
8vo.  1835.  mW 

Hitchcock's  Report  of  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts.  1  voL 
8vo.  1833. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  5  vols.  4to. 

MantelPs  Geology  of  the  Souih-East of  England.   1  vol.  4to. 

Journal  of  the  Acadamy  of  Natural  Sciences.  7  vols*  gvo., 
hitherto  published. 
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ORYCTOLOGT. 

1.  The  tenn  Oryctology*  has  been  employed  to  denote  the  na- 
tttral  history  of  minerals  and  fossils,  with  special  reference  to  the 
BitnationB  they  are  found  to  occupy  within  or  upon  the  crust  of 
the  earth.  Mineral  and  fossil  are  words  of  analogous  signification, 
implying  bodies  that  have  been  obtained  by  mining  or  excavation; 
but  the  ^nner  is  now  usually  appropriated  to  those  bodies  which  are 
mere  chemical  compounds,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  organization;  and 
the  latter  to  such  as  retain  in  any  degree  the  form  and  appearance 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  however  changed  or  modified  as 
to  their  composition.  These  bodies  might  be  generally  designated 
metamorphosed  organic  remains,  were  they  not  sometimes  pre- 
sented to  us  by  nature  absolutely  unaltered,  as  in  the  veij  remark- 
able instance  of  the  fossil  elephant,  found  embalmed  in  ice,  in 
Siberia^  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

3.  From  the  structure  and  composition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  however,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  but  very  few 
comparatively  can  occur  in  such  a  state  of  complete  preservation. 
Trees  are  sometimes  found  buried  in  bogs  ana  mosses,  standing 
erect,  with  their  roots  and  branches  very  little  altered.  The  more 
dense  and  compact  parts  of  organized  beingis  are  most  frequently 
preserved,  while  the  softer  siHistances  which  entered  into  their 
composition  have  been  destroyed  or  removed.  Hence  whole 
skeletons,  or  detached  bones,  and  shells,  either  entire  or  brt^en, 
are  among  the  most  common  fossilized  organic  remains.  They 
4)ocnr,  however,  under  variously  modified  conditions :  some  having 
undergone  little  change  of  substance,  as  those  masses  of  shells 


To  what  does  the  terra  oryctoI(^  apply?  What  remarkable  instance 
can  be  mentioned  of  a  specimen  of  extmct  animals  found  entire  ?  What 
vegetable  fossils  are  sometimes  discovered  in  their  natural  positions  f 
What  parts  of  organized  beings  are  commonly  wanting  in  fossil  specimens  t 
How  is  this  exemplified  in  carbonate  of  lime! 

*  From  the  Greek  'OpvKr6s,fo8»Ut  and  Aovos,  a  diteourae. 
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atideorak)  which  being  conglotinated  by  carbonate  of  lime,  fonn 
blocks  or  beds  of  rariegated  marble* 

The  preceding  figure  represents  the  Surface  of  a  slab  of  Kil- 
kenny marble,  inlai<f  with  shells  and  coralloids,  which  have  a  very 
pleasing  effect ;  and  many  of  which  are  so  perfect,  that  their  foms 
may  be  traced,  and  their  species  distinguished. 

3.  The  Sussex  or  Petworth  marble  is  another  kind  of  shell 
limestone,  which  affords  beautifully-veined  sections,  and  has  been 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  found  in  layers  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  thickness,  in  the  weald  clay,  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  England.  **  This  limestone  is  of  various 
shades  of  bluish-gray,  mottled  with  ffreen  and  ochraceous  yellow, 
and  is  composed  of  the  remains  of  fresh-water  univalves,  formed 
by  a  calcareous  cement  into  a  beautiful  compact  marble.  It  bears 
a  high  polish,  and  is  elegantly  marked  by  the  sections  of  the  shells 
which  it  contains :  their  constituent  substance  is  a  white  erystallized 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  their  cavities  are  commonly  filled  with  the 
same  substance,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dark  ground 
of  the  marble,  in  other  varieties,  the  substance  of  the  shells  is 
black,  and  their  sections  appear  on  the  sur&ce  in  the  form  of 
numerous  lines  and  spiral  figures.  Occasionally  a  few  bivalves 
{eyelas)  occur,  add  the  remains  of  the  minute  crustaoeous  coverings 
of  the  cyprisfaba  very  constantly.*""  This  limestone  is  darablei 
**yet  from  lone  exposure  in  damp  situations,  it  undergoes  decom- 
position, and  Uie  petrified  testacea  may  then  be  extricated  almost 
entire."t 

4.  The  mountain  limestone,  called  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  '*  upper 
tfansition  limestone,"  **  is  one  of  the  most  important  calcareous 
rocks  both  from  its  extent,  the  thickness  and  number  of  its  beds, 
the  quantity  and  variety  of  its  organic  remains,  and  its  richness 
in  metallic  ores,  particularly  of  lead,.'  In  Derbyshire,  where  Uie 
different  beds  of  limestone  have  been  pierced  through  by  the  mi- 
ners, the  average  thickness  of  the  three  uppermost  is  about  160 
yards :  the  beds  are  separated  by  beds  of  trap  or  basalt,  resem- 
bling ancient  lavas.  The  lowest  limestone  has  not  been  pietced 
through."  _^^-       ^* 

5.  '*  The  prevailing  characteristic  organic  fosHflire  encrinites 
and  madrepores.    The  upper  beds  of  mountain  limestone,  .| 
Derbyshire,  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  encrinit^ 
Polished  slabs  of  entrochal  or  encrinital  marble  are  somen 

What  is  the  substance  which  has  replaced  animal  matter  in  the  fossil 
Shells  in  marble  ? 

Which  appears  to  be  the  more  durable—the  testaceous  fossils,  or  their 
interposed  cement  ?  « 

What  is  mountain  limestone  in  geological  nomenclature  7 

What  are  its  prevailing  fi)asils  ? 

•  ManteU's  Geology  of  the  Sonth-East  of  England,  p.  184. 
tidcm.  p.  186.     \  .  6       .r 

X  Bakeweirs  Introfbction  to  Geology,  p.  131. 
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emplojed  for  tables  and  other  omamental  fumitiife.  A  p<tftion  of 
Buck  a  table  is  exhibited  in  the  following  figure. 


The  table,  from  which  the  above  was  taken,  is  of  a  light  gray 
colour,  varieffated  with  white ;  but  the  mountain  limestone  has  o(v 
casionally  a  black,  and  sometimes  a  reddish-brown  ground,  or  is 
▼eined  or  clouded. 

6.  Beds  of  black  marble,  with  madrepores,  are'^found  in  raiious 
parts  of  England  and  Wales.  The  black  tint  of  this  marble  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  bitumen :  it  is  otherwise  generally  com-' 
posed  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  except  some  beds,  which 
consist  partly  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

7.  Sometimes  the  organic  remains  are  found  to  have  undergone 
considerable  modification  as  to  their  composition,  while  their  forms 
exist  unaltered.  Thus  vegetable  bodies  are  changed  into  ochraceous 
earth  or  tuff,  like  the  umber  found  in  the  environs  of  Cologne.  Wood 
impregnated  with  silex  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  finest  specimens  are  said  to  be  obtained 
from  the  vicinity  of  Schemnitz  and  at  Telkobanya,  in  Hungary. 
It  also  occurs  in  the  diluvian  detritus,  in  the  green  sand  of  the  cre- 
taceous group,  and  in  the  Portland  stone.  The  texture  of  wood 
mtiylfiB  traced  in  some  siliceous  minerals,  as  jasper,  agate,  cal-  ^ 
cedony,  Qpal,''*td9ld  pitchstone,  betraying  their  ultimate  origin. 
jAj^llaceous  earth  may  cause  the  mineralization  of  wood ;  and 
dSftreiit  parts  of  vegetables  are  often  imbedded  in  the  rocks  com« 
posed  of  this  earth.  Iron  in  the  state  of  sulphuret,  or  in  that  of 
carbonate,  may  pervade  the  substance  of  vegetable  fossils.  "  In- 
numerable seeds,  seed-vessels,  &c.,  have  been  found,  by  Mr. 
Crow  and  others,  in  the  blue  clay  of  Sheppey,  in  the  state  of 
pyrites.    Most  of  these  belong  to  plants  unknown  to  our  bota- 

For  what  purposes  in  the  arts  is  this  marble  employed? 
To  what  does  black  marble  owe  its  colour  ? 
To  what  changes  are  fossils  found  to  have  been  subjected  7 
In  what  situations  is  wood  found  to  be  replaced  by  silex  ? 
In  what  state  may  iron  exist  in  the  fojEms  of  i^getable  foeaib  ? 
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iiist0 ;  the  ^slmg  plants  to  which  the  others  seem  to  approximaie 
are  some  of  those  of  the  wanner  climates."* 

8.  Wood  is  occasionally  impregnated  with  pyritical  or  carbonated  ^ 
copper,  the  latter  forming  very  beautiful  fossils,  the  finest  speci- ' 
mens  of  which  (consisting  of  charred  wood,  marked  with  the  most 
viyid  blue,  and  green  tints,  with  patches  of  the  carbonate  in  the 
state  of  malachite)  are  obtained  from  the  copper  mines  of  Siberia.f 
Volkmann  and  other  authors  have  mentioned  fossil  wood  im- 
pregnated with  silver ;  but  its  occurrence  is  somewhat  questiona- 
ble.^ Specimens  of  wood  thoroughly  impregnated  with  galena 
(sulphuret  of  lead)  have  been  found  in  Derbysliire.} 

9.  As  might  be  expected  from  their  original  composition, 
vegetable  fossils  are  often  found  to  have  undergone  chaoeres  which 
have  reduced  them  nearly  to  the  state  of  carbonaceous  or  bituminous 
minerals.  Schookius  relates,  that  masses  of  bitumen  are  frequently 
found  among  peat ;  and  sometimes  resembling,  in  size  and  figure, 
walnuts,  e^gs,  and  pine-nuts. ||  Wood  is  also  found  in  the  state 
of  jet,  lignite,  and  Bovey  coal*  This  last  mentioned  fossil,  which 
occurs  in  several  successive  strata  at  Bovey,  near  Chudleigh,  in 
Devonshire,  extending  for  some  miles,  has  been  worked  for  more 
than  a  century,  being  used  for  fuel  in  burning  lime  and  for  other 
purposes* 


10.  The  preceding  figure  represents  a  fragment  of  Bovey  coal. 
**This  variety  is  evidently  a  dicotyledonous  or  grmnospermous 
phanerogamic  plant,  for  it  presents  all  the  external  characters  of 

In  what  states  may  copper  be  found  in  the  forms  of  vegetable  fossils  ? — 
Lead  ?  What  constituents  of  vegetables  are  most  frequently  found  in  de- 
posits of  ancient  timber  ? 

*  Parkinson's  Outlines  of  Oryctol^y :  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Organic  Remains.  2d  edit  1833.  p.  27. 

f  See  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World.  Sd  edit  1833. 
vol.  i.  pp.  388,  389.  t  Idem,  p.  390. 

$  See  Martin's  Outlines  of  an  Attempt  to  establish  a  Knowledge  of  Ex- 
traneous Fossils  on  Scientific  Principles,  p.  150. 

U  Paricinson's  Organic  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 
J8l3 
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■lems  belonging  to  that  class."*  Here  the  traRs  of  the  woody 
tissue  are  very  distinct,  and  the  structure  but  little  altered.  This 
foagil  is  only  found  in  the  superior  strata ;  but  the  remains  of 
vegetables  are  likewise  abundant,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  tlue 
coal  formation,  where  however  they  occur,  in  general,  more  entirely 
raetamoipbosed.  The  annexed  figure  is  a  representaton  of  a  stro- 
bilus  or  cone  of  a  pine,  {Pinus  antiguoj)  which  has  been  complet^^y 
<»rbonized. 


11.  The  transformation  in  some  cases  is  so  complete,  that  thouQfli 
the  forms  and  even  the  colours  maybe  preserred,  all  the  elements 
of  an  organized  being  have  been  removed  by  the  mysterious 
operations  of  nature.  Such  bodies  are  mere  casts  of  the  originals, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  branches  of  trees,  or  some 
other  parts  of  vegetables,  or  those  of  animals,  having  been  inclosed 
in  stony  matter,  the  original  substance  has  disappeared,  hot  on 
dividing  the  lapidescent  table,  the  impression  of  the  organized 
bodies  will  be  found  on  one  layer,  and  casts  in  relief  on  the  other. 

1*2.  In  general  the  inferior  surface  of  leaves  is  displayed  in 
relief,  and  the  superior  is  indented.  The  small  veins  and  hairs 
that  mark  these  surfaces  are  occasionally  preserved  in  perfection, 
apparently,  while  not  a  particle  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  re- 
mains in  the  stone,  the  whole  having  been  volatilized.  The  follow- 
ing figure  exhibits,  a  mould  or  impression  of  a  br^ch  of  a  tree, 

For  what  purpoees  is  the  mineralized  wood»  termed  Bovey  coal,  applied  f 

What  cloea  oi  vegetables  must  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  that 
stratum  of  fossils  ?  Why  is  it  more  important  to  study  the  mtemal  struc- 
ture of  fossil  vegetables  than  of  those  which  are  recent  t 

In  what  manner  may  we  obtain  correct  ideas  of  the  forms  of  vegetaUes, 
when  the  original  matter  has  entirely  disappeared  ? 

Which  surmce  of  a  leaf  appears  to  have  resisted  most  effectually  the 
compressing  effect  of  the  strata  in  which  it  has  been  imbedded  ? 

•The  Internal  Structure  of  Fpssil  Vegetables  found  in  the  Carbonife- 
rous and  Oolitic  Deposits  of  Great  Britain,  described  and  illustrated.  By 
Henry  T.  M.  Witham,  of  Lartington,  F.  G.  S ,  F.  R.  S.  E,.  &c.  Edinbur;* 
1833.  4to.  p.  50.  To  the  finely-executed  plates  which  accompany  this 
work,  we  are  indebted  for  the  figure  in  the  text,  and  for  those  of  some 
of  the  vegetable  fossils  represented  in  the  following  pages.  Mr.  Witham 
has  contributed  much,  by  his  skilfully  conducted  researches,  towards  ob- 
taining an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of  fossilized  steDis 
of  plants;  and  hv  an  improved  method  of  cutting  and  polishing  those 
bodies,  so  as  to  aaapt  them  for  microscopical  examination,  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  elucidate  their  intimate  organization,  and  thus  to  affi>rd  the  most 
«asential  means  for  ascertaining  their  relative  affinities  with  the  genera 
and  species  of  existing  vegetables :  a  circurastarice  obviously  of  the  highest 
importance  with  regard  to  the  bodies  of  which  the  more  characteristic 
portions,  the  foliage  and  oigans  of  fructification,  have  very  rarely  escaped 
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with  leaves  reseg^lingr  the  fir  or  yew^  oq  shale,  or  Ittnestohe ;  on 
the  margin  of  the  mass  are  traces  of  some  other  vegetable,  probably 
a  fern. 


13.  Among  the  fossilized  remains  of  vegetable  foliage,  the  most 
abandant,  especially  in  the  shales  and  argillaceous  schist^  above 
the  coal,  are  those  which  belonged  to  different  kinds  of  ferns.  It 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  identify  them  with  living  species. 
Dr.  Woodward  states,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
-specimens  which  he  submitted  to  the  examination  of  four  eminent 
botanists,  they  were  able  to  point  out  only  eleven  which  bore  a 
decided  resemblance  to  thoiie  now  existing,  and  twenty-three  were 
totally  unlike  any  Endish  plant.* 

14*  Mr.  Parkinson  laid  some  fossilized  ferns,  of  which  he  has 
given  figures,  before  Sir  James  E.  Smith,  who  observed,  that 
**  these  u>S8il  remains  of  vegetables  are  a  sort  of  botanical  riddles ; 
and  with  respect  to  those  which  appear  to  be  ferns,  the  difficulty 
of  determining  to  what  species  the  several  representations  may  be 
referred,  is  augmented  by  their  being  so  many  things  which  they 
nearly  resemble,  without  being  the  same.'*  He  spoke  doubtfully 
of  almost  all  of  them,  but  conjectured  that  they  were  all  foreign, 
and  productions  of  a  warm  climate.'l'  The  annexed  fij^ure  repre- 
sents the  impression  of  a  branch  of  fern,  and  others  will  be  givei^ 
in  a  Subsequent  page. 


What  claas  of  vegetable  remains  is  found  most  abundant  in  sbal#»  and 
clay  slates  ?    What  difficulty  opposes  their  acccuwite  determination  ? 

What  change  of  climate  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  temperatfk 
zones  since  those  vegetables  were  produced  ? 

*  Dr.  Woodward*8  Natural  History  of  English  and  Foreign  Fossili,  1729. 
vol.  i. ;  Catalogue  of  English  Fossils,  part  ii.  p.  9. 
t  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  vol.  i.  pp<  416,  417. 
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16.  Mr.  ParkiiMon  questions  the  existence  of  ^/WiYAeff,  or  fos- 
sil floweis,  or  at  least  asserts  that  it  is  merely  eonjectnral.  He 
says :  **  The  tender  and  almost  succulent  substance  of  the  petals, 
stamina,  and  pistilla,  will  furnish  very  little  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  should  resist  a  destructive  resolution,  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  them  to  pass  through  those  chemical  changes,  by 
which  such  duration  would  be  given  to  their  original  forms,  as 
would  secure  their  passing  unchanged  in  their  figure  from  the 
vegetable  to  the  mineral  kingdom." 

"  16.  The  C2;M^ence  of  impressions  of  flowers 

in  the  fossil  state,  has  been  fully  established 
by  their  presence  in  specimens  where  they 
are  clearly  developed.  Floral  forms  may  thus 
be  exhibited,  so  that  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  recent  plants  may  sometimes  be 
traced,  as  in  the  marginal  figure,  which  re- 
presents a  mould  or  impressioa  of  a  radiated 
or  stellated  blossom,  apparently  of  a  syngene- 
sious  plant,  like  the  marigold  or  China  aster. 

17.  It  is  certain  that  **  the  earlier  writers  on  this  science  too 
frequently  admitted  resembl^ces,  when  the  connexion  between  the 
supposed  model  and  the  archetype  were  too  equivocal  to  authorize 
them.    Thus  Mylius  imagined  that  he  traced  the  flower  of  the 

mouse-ear  on  a  flint,  and  the  rose  of 
Jericho  on  a  schist,  from  Manebach, 
both  of  which  M.  WaJch  believes 
were  in  reality  merely  impressions 
of  trochites."*  Fanciful  as  the 
analogies  undoubtedly  were  by 
which  some  authors  have  been  led 
to  describe  certain  fossils  as  antho- 
lithes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
flowers  as  well  as  leaves,  have 
sometimes  been  imbedded  in  rocks 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  forms 
have  been  more  or  less  preserved, 
furnishing  casts  or  impressions. 
The  annexed  fi^re  exhibits  a 
beautiful  impression  on  sandstone 
of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  with  long 
I  lanceolate  leaves  and  blossoms,  or 
rudiments  of  blossoms. 

18.  In  the  case  of  shells,  corals,  or  other  bodies  included  in  lime- 


Why  «asnot  the  parte  of  fructification  be  resorted  to  for  determining  £»• 
•11  ^ante  r 

Have  we  no  example  of  the  preservation  of  those  parte  ? 

What  ermrs  ea  this  sulgect  were  oommitted  by  the  earlier  writers  f 

*  ParkJneoD*s  Organic  Remains,  vol.  i  p.  437. 
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Stone  and  sanddtone  rocks,  the  whole  organic  substance  may  be 
disaolTed  and  can  led  away,  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  rock  bearing; 
the  impe^ssion  of  the  foreign  body,  and  in  this  cavity  is  a  mould 
or«a8t  of  the  interior.  Thus  the  screwstanes,  as  they  are  called, 
have  been  cast  or  moulded  in  the  cavities  of  crinoidal  columns. 
*'The  most  extreme  case  of  mineralization  or  petrifaction  is  pro« 
dueed  by  a  process  in  addition  to  that  just  described,  when  the 
cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  shell  or  coral  is  again  filled  up 
by  crystals  of  calcareous  spar,  deposited  by  water  filtrating 
through  the  stone.  Sometimes  only  a  few  crystals  connect  the 
inner  mould  or  cast  to  the  exterior  impression,  but  generally  the 
whole  cavi^  is  filled  by  the  spar,  which  thus  represents  truly 
the  shape  of  the  oriHnal  body,  but  displays  no  trace  whatever  of 
its  internal  texture."* 

19.  With  respect  to  the  changes  that  organized  bodies  undergo, 
they  mast  be  influenced  considerably  by  the  nature  of  the  con- 
taining rock.  ^^  In  the  green  sand  almost  all  the  shells  are  sili- 
cilied ;  in  the  oolitic  rocks  many  are  changed  to  calcareous  spar ;  in 
the  clays  very  slight  changes  have  happened  to  any  of  the  organic 
remains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  original  nature  of  the  organic 
substance  has  very  much  influenced  its  mode  of  conservation. 
Echinital  and  crinoidal  remains  are  almost  invariably  converted 
t<f  a  peculiar  kind  of  opaque  calcareous  spar,  in  whatever  strata 
they  occur :  gryphaese  and  astreeae  retain  their  laminae ;  inocerami 
and  belemnites  their  fibres. 

20.  As  to  vertebrated  animals,  "  their  soft  portions  have  perished, 
but  their  teeth,  bones,  and  scales  remain,  either  connected  or  sepa- 
rated in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  ligaments,  cartilages,  &c. 
The  hardening  ingredient  of  bones  is  principally  phosphate  of  lime, 
that  of  teeth  is  a  mixture  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
It  is  generally  the  fact  that  their  gelatinous  or  membranous 
portion  has  been  diminished,  and  their  earthy  admixture  increased, 
by  the  subterranean  chemistry  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and,  in  consequence,  their  specific  gravity  is  much  augmented."j- 

Geologicai  Arrcmgement  of  MineraU  and  Fossils, 

21.  There  are  two  modes  of  formation  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
rocks  composing  the  crust  of  the  earth  might  be  ascribed.  The  first 
consists  in  the  more  or  less  rapid  consolidation  of  masses  which 
had  been  previously  in  a  dissolved  state ;  and  the  second  in  the  gra- 

How  are  screwstones  produced  ? 

Oji  what  circumstance  doe«  the  degree  of  change  from  a  recent  sped-  . 
men  to  its  fossilized  state  mainly  depend  ? 

What  is  the  mineral  which  replaces  organized  matter  in  the  green 
•and  formatioQ? 

*  Encydopod.  Metropol^-^Traatiae  on  Gedogy,  vol  iv.  p.  548. 
t  Idem. 
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dnal  deposidoB  of  ftolid  mattet  from  a  flaid  with  which  it  had  hetn 
mecbanically  or  chemically  combined.  Vast  fields  of  iee,  and 
beds  of  lara,  are  occasionally  or  periodically  formed  at  present,  by 
the  more  sudden  process  of  solidification ;  and  layers  of  silt  and 
sand,  and  beds  of  travertin  limestone,  are  produced  by  the  slower 
method  of  precipitation.  The  inferior  unstratified,  as  well  as  the 
trap  rocks,  are  asuallj  considered  as  being,  like  those  of  voleanie 
origin,  the  results  of  igneous  fusion  and  congelation.  But  all  the  - 
stratified  rocks  are  regarded  as  aqueous  deposits,  and  th«w,  which 
are  by  far  the  tHost  numerous,  must  have  owed  their  existence  to 
the  protracted  operations  of  nature. 

33.  The  stratified  rocks,  from  the  graywacke  series  to  the  ter- 
tiary and  alluvial  formations,  include  a  multitude  of  distinct  de- 
posits, most  of  which  inclose  organic  remains  derived  from  suc- 
cessive races  of  animals  and  vegetables,  comparatively  few  of 
which,  except  in  the  upper  formations,  seem  to  have  aay  living 
congeners,  but  on  the  contrary,  many  of  these  relics  present  «s 
wim  the  forms  of  strange  beings  that  once  peopled  the  earth,  and 
which  have  ceased  to  exist  for  countless  ages  past*  Rocks  w- 
ranged  in  strata,  one  above  another,  may,  by  their  peculiaritiea'of 
structure  and  contents,  afford  the  means  for  ascertaining  their  re- 
lative age,  or  rather  order  of  formation. 

23.  "  Geognostic  epochs,"  says  Brongniart,  *'are  veiy  difiSsreiit 
from  chronological  epochs :  the  latter  are  determined  by  the  soo- 
cession  of  time,  but  not  so  the  former,  which  are  founded  on  the 

grand  phenomena  or  catastrophies  that  limit  a  geognostic  period. 
y  this  term  we  designate  the  whole  time  during  which  the  same 
geognostic  phenomena  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
These  periods  may  amount  to  numerous  a^es,  or  to  only  a  few 
'  years :  thus  the  space  of  time  during  which  the  granite  dis- 
played itself  over  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  accompanied 
by  the  minerals  whicti  it  contains,  forms  a  remarkable  geognostic 
period.  That  in  the  course  of  which  the  trilobites  existed,  with 
their  contemporary  organiased  beings,  whilst  the  argillaceoua 
schists  and  the  carboniferous  and  bituminous  limestones  were  depo* 
sited,  was  another  greognostic  period,  of  which  the  average  duration 
of  the  life  of  a  trilobite,  and  the  number  of  the  generations,  if  It  were 
possible  to  discover  them,  miffht  loosely  indicate  the  duration. 

24.  We  have  another  remarkable  example  of  a  geognostic  period 
in  the  state  of  repose  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  since  the  existing  continents  have  received  their 
forms  and  limits,  the  sea  assumed  its  level,  and  the  atmosphere 
its  temperature ;  since  the  animals  and  vegetables  that  inhabit  the 

In  what  two  modes  may  the  strata  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  formed  ? 

What  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  trap 
rocks  ? 

,  What  striking  trait  distineuishes  the  fossil  animals  in  the  lowest  beds 
™  which  their  remains  are  found  ? 

How  aro  geological  ages  or  periods  to  be  tliitinguished  from  ohronolo- 
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«es,  or  live  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  have  varied  but  little  froai 
/what  they  are  at  present ;  this  state  of  repose,  established  by  all 
obserrations,  all  historical  traditions,  constitutes  the  last  geognos- 
tie  period,  the  commencement  of  which  most  be  dated  at  least 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  may  extend  for  a  long  series 
cf  ages  to  come. 

25.  **  As  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  is  eimOar  over  the  whole  globe,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  whether  the  geognostic  periods  have  been  of  equal 
extent,  and  also  contemporaneous  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
For  instance^  whether  since  the  ammonites  and  the  belemnites 
have  ceilsed  to  live,  and  the  chalk  to  appear  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  cerites  and  the  tertiary  deposits,  the  first 
mentioned  cephalopodous  molluscs  have  not  continued  to  exist, 
and  the  chalk  to  be  deposited  in  India  and  in  America** 

26.  From  the  preceding  observations,  it  must  be  concluded 
that  though  certain  European  groups  or  formations  may  be  charac- 

.  terized  by  the  presence  of  particular  fossils,  the  same  formations 
may  oeeur  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  unaccompanied  by  such 

«  fossils,  or  the  fossils  may  be  found  in  rocks  differing  in  mineralo- 
ffical  eomposicion  from  those  in  which  they  appear  in  Europe. 
It  is,  however,  a  point  of  importance  to  be  enabled  to  discriminate, 
by  reference  to  their  contents,  the  rocks  of  a  single  continent,  or 
even  those  of  any  one  country ;  and  thus  far,  at  least,  it  may  be 
adniitted  that  geognostic  oryctology  has  advanced.f 

Primordial  or  Liferior  Moeh, 

27.  These  rocks  are  negatively  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  any  organic  remains,  or  conglomerated  fragments  of  transported 
matter;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  however  they  might 
have  been  produced,  they  underwent  the  process  of  consolidation 
in  a  short  space  of  time ;  unlike  the  sedimentary  rocks,  which  were 
formed  by  gradual  and  successive  deposition.  It  is  also  supposed, 
that  since  Siere  are  no  relics  of  animals  or  vegetables  in  the  strati- 
fied inferior  rocks,  their  formation  must  have  preceded  the  existence 
of  organized  beings  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

28.  The  inferior  rocks,  (including  in  that  appellation  the  gray- 
How  might  we  calculate  the  duration  of  the  period  in  which  carboni- 
ferous limestone  was  formed  ? 

What  extent  of  observations  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  duration  of  geognostic  periods! 

Wbat  elates  of  rocks  are  wholly  destitute  of  organic  remains? 

What  may  we  infer  respectin|f  the  time  at  which  animals  first  existed* 
compared  with  that  at  which  primitive  strata  were  at  the  surface  of  the 
globe? 

*  Tableau  des  Terrains  qui  composent  VEcorce  du  Globe.  Introd.  pp.  8,9. 
t  The  observation  of  strata  and  the  examination  of  ibsaiki  prove  that 
•very  European  group  hat' its  equivalent  in  America^— £d. 
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waoke  formatione,  from  which  some  of  theloweriockBcan  scarcely 
be  distinguished)  are  the  grand  repositories  of  mineial  bodies. 
Among  them  are  found  the  metals  and  metallio  ores,  the  gems, 
and  other  rare  and  curious  mineral  compounds.  These,  indeed,  oe- 
casionaliy  occur  in  the  ascending  strata ;  but  it  will  in  general  be 
evident  that  such  minerals  hare  been  detached  from  their  ori- 
^nal  situations,  and  dispersed  by  some  convulsions  of  nature ;  as 
IS  the  case  with  diamonds,  which  are  found  enveloped  in  the 
cascalhao,  a  comparatively  recent  deposit  in  Biasil ;  with  the  gold 
dust  obtained  from  fluviatile  sands,  and  the  stream-tin  of  Corn- 
wall. 

29.  Some  metals,  as  tin,  tungsten,  and  molybdena,  ate  almost 
exclusively  the  produce  of  the  primordial  rocks,  or  are  imme- 
diately derived  from  them ;  and  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  iron, 
cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  are  abundandy 
disseminated  through  rocks  of  this  class,  in  veins,  beds,  strings, 
or  detached  nodules;  and  many  primitive  districts  are  charac- 
terized by  the  metalliferous  deposits  they  contain.  '^  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  drusy  camties  met  with  in  primitive 
mountains,  whose  walls  are  lined  with  pure  and  variously  tinted^ 
and  crystallized  topaz,  beryl,  rock  crystal,  fiuor  spar,  and  calcareons 
spar;  the  gneiss,  ^nite,  and  mica  slate,with  their  t?R6ed£2f<f  crystals 
grains  of  sapphire,  chrysolite,  and  garnet ;  and  the  veins  in 
granite,  clay  slate,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  with  their  emeralds, 
axinites  and  spinel  rubies,  afford  to  the  mineralogist  highly  inte- 
resting combinations."* 

30.  Observations  on  the  deposition  of  silica  from  the  water  of 
hot  springs,  together  with  the  supposed  impossibility  of  forming 
some  mineral  compounds  by  iire,  mduced  the  geologists  of  the 
school  of  Werner  to  ascribe  the  production  of  granitic  rocks  to 
water.  But  the  discoveries  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  Mr.  Gregory 
Watt,  relative  to  the  effect  of  gradual  cooling  on  carbonate  of 
lime  and  other  bodies  fused  by  heat,  causing  them  to  assume  a 
crystalline  structure,  invalidated  the  arguments  derived  from  the 
second  consideration;  and  subsequent  researches  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granitic  rocks  and  their  included 
minerals. 

31.  Mitscherlich  found  that  the  slags  from  iron  smelting-fur- 
naces  are  often  crystallized,  have  the  form  of  augite,  and  agree 
with  it  in  chemical  composition.  He,  also,  by  exposing  to  intense 
heat  the  substances  of  which  certain  minerals  consist,  obtained 
crystals  of  those  minerals ;  thus  producing,  artificially,  amphibole, 
mica,  and  hvacinth.  Berthier,  likewise,  formed  silicates  of  manga- 
nese, as  well  as  of  iron,  in  his  furnaces,  and  obtained  them  regularly 

In  what  rocks  are  the  mineral  repositories  chiefly  found  ? 
Why  was  the  origin  of  the  primitive  rocks  referred,  by  the  German 
geologists,  to  aqueous  deposits  ? 

*  finoyeloposdia  of  Geography,  pt.  ii.  book  it  p.  280. 
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crystallized.*  Admitting^  then,  that  granitic  rocks  and  those 
with  which  they  are  mor&  directly  associated  were  formed  by 
consolidation,  after  having  been  fused  by  heat,  it  must  be  manifest 
that  if  shells  or  other  parts  of  living  beings  had  entered  into 
their  composition,  no  traces  of  them  would  have  remained,  since,  as 
to  structure,  at  least,  they  must  have  undergone  utter  destruction. 
The  primordial  rocks,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  organic  remains  and  being  the 
chief  repositories  of  minerals. 

Suhmedial  Rocks, 

33.  With  respect  to  these  rocks  and  the  higher  strata,  our  space 
will  admit  of  only  a  few  notices  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
several  rocks  or  formations,  with  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
more  curious  and  important. 

The  suhmedial  or  transition  rocks  are  not  unfrequently  so  inter- 
mixed with  the  stratified  primordial  rocks,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  distinction  between  them.f  Viewed  on  the  large 
scale,  they  consist  of  ''  a  stratified  mass  of  arenaceous  and  slaty 
rocks,  intermingled  with  patches  of  limestone,  which  are  often 
continuous  for  considerable  distances.  The  arenaceous  and  slate 
beds,  considered  generally,  bear  evident  marks  of  mechanical 
origin,  but  that  of  the  included  limestones  may  be  more  question- 
able.":!: 

By  what  experiments  was  its  igneous  origin  rendered  probable  ? 
What  materials,  found  in  other  formations,  are  wholly  wanting  in  the 
primordial  rocks  ? 
What  must  have  been  the  origin  of  beds  of  sand  and  slate  f 

*  See  Johnston  on  Chemistry,  in  Rep.  of  Brit  Assoc.  1832,  p.  486 ;  Cuvier 
Discours  sur  les  Progres  r^cens  de  la  Chimie,  pronounc^  en  Mai,  1826, 
dans  une  Seance  des  Quatre  Academies ;  and  Annalcs  des  Mines. 

t  This  difficulty  is  fully  admitted  by  one  of  the  latest  writers  6ti  system- 
atic geognosy.  "Some  of  the  rocks  constituting  the  primitive  group  are 
continued,  and  still  more  developed  in  the  transition  group ;  as  the  argil- 
laceom  schists  and  calcareous  rocks;  and  others,  as  the  quartz  and  the 
graywacke,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  primitive  quartz  and  schists ; 
so  that  it  might  be  supposed,  that,  from  the  lowest  granites  to  the  upper 
transition  rocks,  there  was  only  one  grand  period." — Traiti  de  Oeosnosie  ; 
mis  en  Rapport  avec  VIntrod.,  pub.  en  1828,  par  M.  D'Auhuisson  de  Voisins. 
Par  Amedie  Burat.  1834.  torn,  i.,  p.  209.  Hence  M.  Burat  propwes  a 
division  of  the  transition  rocks  into  two  parts  or  classes.  Mr.  De  la  Beche 
remarks,  that  "  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  grauwacke  groupe  its  fossih- 
fetous  character  disappears,  and  the  presence  of  crystalTme  rocks,  appa- 
rently of  contemporaneous  origin,  becomes  more  common.  This  change 
varies  much  indifferent  countries ;  but  in  general  the  slaty  rocks  gradually 
prevail,  presenting  a  very  great  thickness  of  argillaceous  schists.  We 
seem  to  nave  arrived,  in  the  descending  order,  at  a  state  of  the  worm 
when  there  was  a  combination  of  those  causes  which  have  produced  io» 
siliferous  and  non-fossiliferous  rocks." — -Geol.  Man.,  p.  422. 

i  De  la  Beche's  Geol.  Man.  p.  414. 
2  M 
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33.  It  13  in  the  calcareous  rocks  of  this  class  chiefly  that  orga- 
nic remains  are  found ;  for  the  gray  wacke  sandstones  appear  to 
contain  none,  and  the  transition  slates  relatively  few.  The  vege- 
tahle  fossils  found  in  these  rooks  are  seldom  in  such  a  state  as  to 
afford  traces  of  their  analogies  with  those  of  living  j)lants.  So  far 
as  can  be  determined  from  those  which  have  been  made  out,  it 
appears  that  the  same  kind  of  vegetation  probably  prevailed 
during  the  period  in  which  these  formations  took  place,  as  during 
the  depositions  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

34.  As  to  the  animal  fossils,  they  are  generally  derived  from 
the  lower  orders  of  beings,  consisting  principally  of  zoophytes, 
radiated  animals,  conchifers,  molluscs,  and  crustaceous  animals. 
A  few  ichthyolites  have  been  found,  indicating  the  existence  of  at 
least  one  genus,  and  two  or  three  species  of  fishes.  These  rocks 
contain  a  mixture  of  geneni  of  animals  inhabiting  the  seas  and 
oceans  of  the  present  day,  and  of  others  which  are  now  not  known ; 
but  the  species  have  all  become  extinct. 

35.  Among  the  more  remarkable  animal 
fossils  are  the  trilobites,  (see  marginal  fiffure,) 
long  known  in  England  under  the  appellation 
of  "  Dudley  fossils,"  from  their  freqjient  oc- 
currence in  the  Dudley  limestone.     They  are 
found  so  abundantly  in  the  mountain  lime- 
stone, in  different  parts  of  England,  as  to  be 
characteristic  of  that  formation.    Specimens 
have    also    been    discovered    in    Germany 
Sweden,  and    America.      Another  kind   of 
trilobite  {Asaphus  debuchii)  is  so  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Wales,  that  the  laminae  slates 
are  charged  with  them,  and  millions  probably 
lived  and  died  not  far  from  the  places  where  we  now  discover 
their  remains.    A  great  number  of  species  of  these  fossils  are 
found  in  the  limestone  beds  at  Trenton  falls.  New  York,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States.*    A  variety  of  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  with  regard  to  these  extinct  animals,f  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  Crustacea. 

What  is  the  character  qf  the  fossils  found  in  transition  limestone? 

What  orders  of  animals  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  time  the  transition 
rocks  were  formed  ? 

How  are  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  transition  group  characterized,  compared 
with  recent  genera  and  species  ? 

What  class  of  fossils  is  found  particularly  abundant  in  the  old  transition 
limestone  ? 


*  See  Dr.  Jacob  Green's  Monograph  of  American  Trilobites  Also,  the 
Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  Description 
of  some  non-descript  Trilobites,  by  Dr.  Harlan. — Ed. 

t  Sco  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  vol.  iii.  pp,  271.  275. 
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36.  The  crinoid  animals  constituted  a  once  nnmerous  class  of 
zoophytes,  some  genera  and  species  of  which  have  continued  up 
to  the  present  day ;  while  others,  which  are  found  in  various  rocks, 
have  disappeared  from  among  living  animals.  The  lily  encrinite 
(eee  preceding  figure)  belongs  to  the  mountain  limestone,  aqd  its 
remains  form  extensive  strata  of  that  rock,  of  which  a  representa- 
tion has  been  given  in  a  preceding  pa^e. 

37.  In  Lower  Saxony  and  Westphalia,  also,  this  stone  is  so 
abundant  as  to  be  used  for  building;  and  is  composed,  like  the 
Derbyshire  marble,  chiefly  of  entrochal  columns  or  stems  of  the 
encrinite ;  but  specimens  of  the  body  are  very  rare.  These  animals 
were  composed  of  a  multitude  of  small  bones,  forming  a  vertebral 
column,  probably  attached  at  its  basis  to  the  surface  of  rocks, 
and  surmounted  by  a  cup,  from  the  edge  of  which  proceeded 
digitated  processes,  the  removal  of  the  outer  portions  of  .which,  in 
the  preceding  figure,  shows  the  clusteroftentacula  by  which  they 
were  terminated.  The  whole  skeleton  must  have  been  involved 
in  a  thick  fleshy  covering. 

Another  highly  interesting  genus  of  fossils  found  in  the  transi- 
tion series,  particularly  the  upper  beds  of  that  formation,  is  the 
pentremites,*  first  discovered  and  named  by  the  late  distinguished 
naturalist,  Thomas  Say,  Esq.  It  is  of  a  radiating  or  star-shaped 
figure,  and  appears  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  centre  to  an  articu- 
lated column. 

In  what  rocks  are  crinoid  fossils  discovered  ? 

In  what  manner  were  the  encrinites  constituted  ? 


*  See  the  Paper  of  Mr.  Troost,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  Penn. 
vol  L  p.  224. 
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^  38.  Among  the  corals  are  found  some  genera 

I  of  which  there  are  existing  species.     The 

annexed  figure  represents  a  madre{)orite.  "  It 
,  appears  to  have  been  imbedded  in  a  hard, 

L  close-grained  limestone,  of  a  pale  yellowish 

r  colour,  part  of  which,  containing  fragments 

I'  of  shells  and  other  marine  remains,  still  ad- 

heres to  the  madreporite.     The  madreporite 
^  itself  is  formed   of   a  spathose  substance 

strongly  impregnated  with  iron ;   as  is  the 
case  with  all  the  fossil  madrepores  found  at 
Steeple  Ashton,  the  locality  of  this  fossil."* 
39.  Notwithstanding  there  is  a  relatively 
small  proportioa  of  organic  remains  in  the 
submedial  rocks,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  been  deposited  when  the  atmosphere 
was  adapted  to  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and 
when  the  sea  was  capable  of  affording  habita- 
tion and  food  for  various  kinds  of  animals ; 
and  though  no  remains  of  terrestrial  animals 
have  been  preserved,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  such  existed,  for 
whom  the  vegetables  served  as  food.  Of  the  marine  animals,  v^t 
multitudes  have  utterly  perished,  without  leaving  any  traces  be- 
hind.    "  Mere  fleshy  creatures   may  have   existed   in  myriads, 
without  any  of  them  having  been  transmitted  to  us.     In  proof  of 
this,  if  any  were  requisite,  we  may  inquire  what  portion  of  those 
myriads  of  fleshy  animals  which  now  swarm  in  some  seas,  (as  ^e 
meduss,)  could  be  transmitted  as  organic  remains  to  future 
age8."t 

Medial  Rocks, 

40.  The  formations  of  this  class,  constituting  the  ^*  medial 
order"  of  Conybeare,  are  included  among  the  floetz  or  flat  rocks 
of  Werner,  and  by  other  geologists  have  been  reg^arded  as  forming  , 
the  lowest  group  of  secondary  rocks.  They  comprehend  the 
principal  deposits  of  coal,  or  great  coal-fields ;  and  hence  the  term 
carboniferous  has  been  generally  applied  to  them.  ^  The  lowest  of 
these  rocks,  termed  the  old  red  sandstone,  contains  but  few  or- 
ganic remains  ;  and  so  far  as  they  have  been  observed,  they  ap- 

To  what  great  division  of  fossils  does  the  madreporite  belong? 

What  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  sub- 
medial  rocks  were  form.  J  ? 

What  classes  of  aniracls  have  lefl  no  fossil  remains  ? 

By  what  different  nanv.8  have  the  medial  rocks  been  designated  ? 

Which  is  the  lowest  of  this  group  of  formations  ? 

What  term  has  been  applied  to  the  rocks  of  this  class  in  consequence  of 
their  containing  coal  ? 

What  organic  remains  are  found  in  carboniferous  sandstone  ? 

*  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  67. 
t  De  la  Heche's  Geol.  Man.,  p.  429. 
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pear  to  be  of  a  similar  character  with  those  ia  the  strata  im- 
mediately below  or  next  above  this  sandstone.  - 

41.  The  mountain  limestone,  also  termed  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, presents  con^siderable  analogies  with  the  transition  lime- 
stone, relics  of  corals  and  radiated  aninaals  being  inclosed  la  it^ 
especially  those  of  the  encrinites.  It  is  usually  of  a  gray  colour, 
and  granular,  but  sometimes  of  a  foliated  texture,  particularly 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  trap  rocks.  Some  varieties  are  im- 
pregnated with  bituminous  or  carbonaceous  matter,  and  are  of  a 
black  colour,  as  the  marble  called  lucullite.  Lead  ore,  and  occa- 
sionally the  ores  of  zinc  and  copper,  occur  in  this  rock,  which  has 
therefore  been  called  metalliferous  limestone.  It  seems  to  be  the 
most  recent  formation  in  which  metals  are  found  in  veins,  which 
seldom  rise  into  the  coal  strata;  and  when  they  do  they  soon  ter- 
minate. 

42.  The  coctl-measuresy  as  they  are  technically  termed,  including 
the  associated  beds  of  shale,  clay,  and  ironstone,  compose  the 
highest  formation  of  medial  rocks ;  though  they  are  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  this  series.*  This  valuable  mineral  is  generally 
deposited  in  basin  or  trough-shaped  hollows,  of  various  extent, 
from  one  to  many  miles;  and  it  sometimes  covers  larffe  areas, 
whieh  may  at  a  distant  period  have  been  deltas  over  which  great 
rivers  dispersed  immense  piles  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  are 
now  collectingr  at  the  mouth  of  ihB  Mississippi.  The  manner  in 
which  coal  and  the  alternating  strata  are  usually  disposed  has  been 
described  already,  and  illustrated  by  a  section  of  the  coal-basin  in 
the  hill  of  St.  Giles,  near  Liege,  f  In  the  great  coal-field  of  South 
Wales  the  strata  are  arranged  in  a  vast  trough,  over  a  tract  nearly 
100  miles  in  length,  and  from  5  to  20  in  breadth.  It  contains 
twenty-three  beds  of  workable  coal,  the  thickest  nine  feet 
deep ;  and  in  some  parts  there  are  sixteen  seams  or  layers  of 
ironstone.:): 

The  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  extend  through  large 
portions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Virginia,  I^ntucky, 
Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  to 
points  within  500  miles  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

43.  Dr.  Hutton  ascribed  the  formation  of  coal  to  accumulations 

What  ones  in  mountain  limestone  ? 
What  are  the  chief  varieties  of  this  limestone  ? 
Which  is  the  highest  formation  of  medial  rocks  ? 
In  what  manner  are  coal  measures  usually  arranged  ? 
What  examples  of  accumulating  vegetable  matter  may  illustrate  the 
probable  mode  of  deposition  in  the  coal  beds  ? 

*  "  Le  carbone  n'appartient  pas  exclu^ivement  au  terrain  houiller.  Nous 
avons  vu  former  des  amas  et  des  couches  exploitables  dans  le  terrain  de 
transition,  et  il  se  pr^sentera  encore  dans  des  formations  post^rieures ;  mais 
il  y  atteint  son  maximum  d'abondance,  et  devient  un  caractere  presque 
constant" — ^Burat  Traitd  de  Oeognosie,  torn.  i.  p.  274. 

t  See  387. 

t  Bttkewell's  Introd.  to  Geol.,  p.  152. 
2m2 
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of  carbonaceous  matter,  from  various  sources,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea ;  but  greologists  at  present  seem  to  be  generally  disposed  to 
regard  this  mineral  as  a  deposit  from  fresh-water,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  vegetables,  which  became  submerged  in  lakes,  some- 
times occupying  the  spot  on  wiiich  they  had  grown,  and  into  which 
descending  torrents  washed  the  clays  and  sands  forming  the  beds 
interposed  between  the  several  strata  of  coal.  These  depositories, 
however,  must  have  been  occasionally  overflowed  by  the  sea  ;  for 
in  some  instances,  beds  of  marine  shells  are  found  between  those 
of  coal. 

44.  That  the  coal  strata  have  been  partly  formed  by  plants 
growing  on  the  spot  appears  from  the  repeated  examples  which 
have  been  adduced  of  stems  of  trees  found  in  coal  mines,  in  a 
vertical  position  with  their  roots  imbedded  in  the  strata  below. 
Mr.  Witham  mentions  the  occurrence  of  such  stems  in  the  Der- 
went  mine,  near  Blanchford,  Durham  ;  and  of  numbers  of  fossil 
vegetables,  chiefly  sigillariw^  erect,  with  their  roots  imbedded  in 
a  small  seam  of  coal  under  the  sandstone,  and  all  truncated  on  the 
line  of  the  high  main  coal  bed,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  tops 
probably  contributed.*  A  curious  instance  of  similar  appearances 
IS  noticed  by  Mr.  Wood,  as  having  been  observed  at  Killingworth 
colliery,  in  the  same  district.  There  were  many  fossil  trees 
rising  perpendicularly  10  feet  through  various  strata  of  shale  and 
sandstone.  They  were  fi.Iled  with  sand,  resembling  that  of  the 
upper  beds ;  so  that  they  must  have  been  hollow  when  those  beds 
were  deposited.! 

45.  Mr.  Witham,  in  a  subsequent  publication  to  that  just  quoted^ 
has  given  an  account  of  some  interesting  researches  concerning 
the  structure  of  fossil  plants  found  in  the  carboniferous  strata. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coldstream,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  numerous  fossil  vegetahles  occur  imbedded  in  shale,  be- 
longing to  the  carboniferous  gproup.  Stems  of  trees  are  found 
contorted  and  flattened,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  extreme 
pressure.  The  longest  stem  obtained  was  not  much  more  than  4 
feet,  and  the  lowest  part  of  it  about  6  feet  in  circumference. 

46.  "  In  1826  an  enormous  trunk  was  exposed  in  the  lowest 
bed  of  Craigleith  quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  at  the  deptii  Of  up- 
wards of  136  feet.  The  length  of  this  trunk  was  36  feet,  and  its 
diameter  at  the  base  3  feet.  It  lay  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position, 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  stratum  of  hard  white  sandstone  in 
which  it  was  imbedded.     It  was  incased  in  a  layer  of  coaly  mat- 

What  account  did  Huiton  give  of  these  beds  ? 
How  do  modem  geologists  regard  them  ? 

What  facts  prove  that  the  vegetables  contributing  to  the  coal  beds 
flometimes  grew  on  the  spots  where  they  now  repose  ? 
Into  what  form  is  the  cross  section  of  imbedded  trees  found  to  be  changed? 

*  Observations  on  Fossil  Vegetables.  1831.  p.  7. 

J  Do  la  Beche,  from  Trans,  of  Society  of  Natural  History  of  New«astl«, 
roi>  X. ;  and  Lmdiey  and  Button's  rossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain. 
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ter,  bein^  probably  the  altered  remains  of  the  bark."  From 
analysis  it  was  found  to  be  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  60 
parts;  oxide  of  iron,  18;  alumine,  10;  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
9.  Its  interior  structure  resembled  that  of  the  coniferae. 

47.  "In  November,  1830,  a  magnificent  fossil  stem  was  dis- 
covered in  the  same  quarry,  which,  in  geological  position,  is 
situated  in  the  mountain  limestone  group,  and  lies  considerably 
below  the  great  coal  basins  of  the  Lothians." 


48.  "The  length  of  the  stem,  (see  preceding  figure,)  from  the 
base  to  the  top,  was  47  ft.  It  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large 
branchless  trunk,  in  some  parts  greatly  flattened,  so  as  to  form  an 
elliptical  section."  Dimensions  :  A,  diameter,  5  ft.  by  2  ft.;  B, 
C,  2  ft.  8  in.  by  1  ft.  5  in. ;  D,  E,  2  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft. ;  F,  1  ft.  10  in. 

What  was  the  composition  of  the  fossil  troe  found  at  Craigleith  quarry? 
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by  1  ft.  3  in. ;  G,  1  ft.  7  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in. ;  H,  supposed  prolonga- 
tion of  the  top  of  the  stem,  12  ft. ;  I,  upper  part  of  the  tree  first 
discovered,  showing  a  cavity,  the  seat  of  a  branch.  The  superin- 
cambent  mass  must  have  been  above  100  feet  in  depth.  The  bark 
was  converted  into  coal.  This  fossil  also  exhibits  the  usual  struc- 
ture of  the  coniferse,  and  appears  from  analysis  to  have  consisted 
of  carb.  of  lime,  62;  carb.  of  iron,  33;  carbon,  5. :  sp.  gr.,  2.87. 

49.  A  third  fossil  stem  of  a  similar  character  was  found  in  1831, 
in  the  same  quarry.* 

Messrs.  Lindley  and  Hutton,  in  their  "  Fossil  Flora,"  vol.  i.  p. 
9,  pi.  ii.,  have  described  the  trunk  of  1826  and  that  of  1830,  under 
the  appellation  of  Finites  withamt  ;  ardhave  named  that  of  1831, 
Pinites  meduUaris. 


Some  remarkable  vegetable  fossils  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Northumbrian  coal  mines ;  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  preceding 
figure.  ^ 

The  specimens  "consist  of  sub-cylindrical  or  slightly-com- 
pressed dichotomous  stems.  The  surface  is  covered  ty  a  thick 
envelope  of  carbonaceous  matter,  presenting  indistinct  protube- 
rances arranged  in  spiral  series,  and  beneath  which  are  observed 
papillae  of  an  elliptical  form,  hiffher  than  broad.  The  above  figure 
represents  a  portion  of  one  of  Oie  stems,  denuded  of  its  carbona- 
ceous covering."! 

What  were  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  specimen  found  at  the  same 
place  ?    How  many  per  cent  of  carbon  were  found  in  its  composition  ? 

What  is  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  fossil  stems  found  at  the 
Northumbrian  coal  mines. 

*  Witham's  Illustrations  of  Fossil  Vegetables,  sect  iii. 
t  Witham's  Illustrations,  p.  52. 
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5Q.  The  marginal  fi?are  exhibits  a 
longitudinal  section  of  a  part  of  one 
of  these  fossils,  in  which  the  oentral 
axis  or  pith  is  entirely  filled  by  cal- 
careous spar,  and  a  lube  of  carbona- 
ceous matter.  From  the  axis  emanate, 
on  all  sides,  cylindrical  processes, 
consisting  of  cellular  tissue,  with 
central  fasciculi  of  vessels.  They  proceed  obliquely  upwards  and  • 
outwards,  and  terminate  in  the  papillary  eminence  on  the  surface 
of  the  stem.* 


51.  These  processes  are  seen  cut  obliquely  in  the  foregoing 
figure,  representing  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem,  the  processes 
appearing  as  white  oblong-  markings  dispersed  in  the  brown  pa- 
renchymatous tissue.f  The  plan^ evidently  belong  to  the  vas- 
cular cryptogamic  class,  and  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  lycopodia« 


What  materials  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  mass  ? 

To  what  class  of  vegetables  have  those  stems  been  supposed  to  belong  f 

Why? 

♦  Witham's  Illustrations,  p.  52.  f  Idem,  t).  53b 
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52.  The  preceding  fi^re  represents  a  tranverse  section  of  the 
Lyeopodiwn  cktveUum^  exhibiting  the  same  kind  of  cellular  struc- 
ture and  central  axis,  as  appears  in  the  fossil  8t«m. 


An  oblique  section  of  a  process  of  the  Lycopodium  clamtum,  showings 
the  structure  of  the  tissue,  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  fossil.* 

63.  To  the  plant  which  produced  the  Northumbrian  fossils,  Mr. 
Witham  has  assigned  the  name  of  Lepidodendron  harcourtii.  He 
has  examined  and  described  the  structure  of  fossil  plants  belong, 
ing  to  four  distinct  genera :  Pinites,  pitus,  anabathra,  and  lepi- 
d(^endron  ;  including  nine  species.  From  the  sections  of  fossil 
stems  found  in  the  coal  strata  and  mountain  limestone,  he  infers 
that  "  these  combustible  beds  were  masses  of  vascular  and  cel- 
lular cryptogamic  plants,  mixed  with  gymnospermous  phane- 
rogamic trees,  or  others  of  a  closely-allied  structure ;"  and  not 
entirely  of  yascular  cryptogamic  vegetables,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, t 

54.  Branches  and  leaves  of  plants,  especially  of  ferns,  are  abun- 
dant in  the  coal-measures  and  the  formations  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Numerous  specimens  are  preserved  in  various  cabi- 
nets of  natural  history ;  two  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing figrures. 


What  aMttation  has  been  applied  to  the  fossil  form  of  the  Northum- 
brian locality  f  What  mixture  of  plants  was  probably  once  found  in  the 
region  to  which  they  belonged  ? 

What  classes  of  planls  are  particnlarly  abundant  in  coal  beds  ? 

*  Besides  the  preceding,  Mr.  Witham  has  given-several  other  interesting 
mwfnified  sections  of  difierent  parts  of  these  fossils, 
t  Illustrations,  sect  i.  p.  10. 
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Supermedtal  Hocks. 

55.  The  penean  or  Icwer  group  of  these  rocks  consists  partly 
of  new  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  marl,  and  also  gypsum  and 
rock  salt ;  and  in  the  bituminous  copper  slates  are  found  the  first 
traces  of  those  immense  reptiles  oi  the  lizard  family,  which  are 
so  abundant  in  the  liasic  group.  The  zechstein  or  magnesian  lime- 
stone contains  only  a  few  genera  of  plants,  several  of  shells,  mol- 
lusca,  radiaria,  and  zoophytes,  three  of  fishes,  and  one  reptile. 

56.  In  the  keupric  group  occurs  a  greater  variety  of  plants  and 
animals,  including  among  the  latter  five  or  six  genera  of  saurian  rep- 
tiles. Among  the  organic  remains  of  the  muschelkalk,  two  of  the 
most  characteristic  are  perhaps  the  Ammonites  nodosus^  and  the 
EnarinUes  moniliformis^  or  lily  encrinite ;  but  the  former  is  also 
found  in  the  higher,  and  the  latter  in  the  inferior  rocks.  Among  the 
red  marls  and  sandstones  by  which  the  shell  limestone 'is  some- 
times replaced,  are  likewise  beds  of  rock  salt;  and  from  the. pre- 
sence of  that  useful  mineral  in  this  and  the  preceding  group,  they 
have  been  described  together  by  some  geologists,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  the  "  Saliferous  System."* 

57.  The  formation?  which  constitute  the  two  following  groups, 
(the  liasic  and  the  oolitic,)  are  peculiar}r  rich  in  fossil  remains. 
Among  those  of  vegetable  origin  are  lignites,  fossil  wood,  some- 
times siliceous  impressions  and  casts  of  fern,  (see  p.  403,)  cyca- 
daceae,  and  fuci.  But  these  are  not  the  only  kinds  of  plants.  Mr. 
Witham  found  in  these  groups  three  species  of  a  genus  named 
peuce^  peculiar  to  the  lias  and  oolite,  or  at  least  not  occuring  in 
anterior  deposits ;  and  two  species  of  pitus,  which  also  appear  in 
the  mountam  limestone.  From  an  examination  of  these  fossil-trees, 
he  asertained  that  their  tissue,  in  tran verse  sections,  corresponds 
precisely  with  that  of  our  coniferee,  and  more  especially  with  thAt 
of  the  genus  pinus. 

58.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  concentric  layers  or  the  fos- 
sil vegetables,  which  Mr.  Witham  has  described  as  occuring  in 
the  lias  and  oolite  of  England  being  like  those  of  recent  trees, 
some  much  broader  than  others,  he  infers,  that  the  climate 
which  existed  at  the  epochs  when  these  vegetables  grew,  re- 
sembled that  of  the  same  country  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
irregrularity  of  its  successive  summers.  "The  coniferae  of  the 
coal  formation  and  mountain  limestone  group  have  few  and  slight 
appearances  of  the  lines  by  which  the  annual  layers  are  separated ; 
which  is  also  frequently  the  case  with  the  trees  of  our  present 

What  constitute  the  lower  part  of  the  supermodial  rocks  ? 
What  animcds  are  found  in  the  lower  members  of  this  series  of  rocks  ? 
What  class  of  rocks  constitute  the  saliferous  system  ? 
What  vegetable  organic  remains  are  found  among  the  lias  and  the  ooli- 
tic  group  ? 
To  what  classes  do  the  fossil  trees  of  this  group  belong  ? 

*  See  £ncyclopfBdia  Metrop.— Mixed  Soiences,  vol.  iv.  p.  GOSk 
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tropical  regions.  It  is  therefore  possible,  that  at  the  epochs  of  these 
formations,  the  changes  of  season,  as  to  temperature,  at  least, 
were  not  abrupt."*  Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  climate  . 
of  these  latitudes,  which  resembled  that  of  tropical  countries  when 
the  vegetables  forming  the  coal  strata  flourished,  had  become 
more  temperate  and  variable  during  the  growth  of  the  plants  im- 
bedded in  the  liasic  formations. 

59.  But  the  groups  now  under  consideration  are  most  remarka- 
ble on  account  of  their  animal  fossils,  which  are  numerous  and 
interesting.  In  the  lias  the  crinoid  radiaria  again  make  their  ap- 
pearance. 


The  Briarean  pentacrinite  is  one  of  those  animals  the  remains 
of  which  are  most  common  in  England.  The  preceding  figure 
exhibits  part  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  articulated  processes 
connected  with  it.  These  fossilized  animals  were  akm  to  the 
encrinites,  from  which  they  are  characteristically  distinguished 
by  the  shape  of  the  bones  composing  the  spinal  columns.  In  the 
encrinites  they  are  circular  disks,  as  may  be  perceived  by  turning 
to  the  figure,  p.  411,  in  which  several  of  these  bones  are  shown 
imbedded  in  mountain  limestone.     The  bones  of  the  pentacrinite 

What  inference  has  been  drawn  from  an  inspection  of  fossil  vegetables  ? 

What  changes  of  climate,  in  the  temperate  zones,  appears  to  have  taken 
place  during  me  period  from  the  deposition  of  the  coal  strata  to  tliat  of  the 
lias  groups  f 

For  what  class  of  fossils  are  these  groups  most  remarkable  ? 

.     *  Illustrations  of  Fossil  Vegetables,  p.  58. 
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are  pentangular.     Multitudes  of  them  are  found  detached  in  the 

formations  of  the  liasic  and  oolitic  groups,  and  in  the  higher 

strata;  from  their  figure  they  hare  heen 

named  astroitea  or  star-stones;    and  they 

are  so  often  met  with  at  Lassington  hill, 

\  near  Gloucester,  England,  that  they  have 

^  ohtained  the  provinciu  appellation  of ''  Las- 

f,  sington  stones." 

^      60.  The  pentacrinite  is  one  of  those  fos- 

^  sil  animals,  of  which  there  are  prohably  liv- 

!» ing  analogues.    The  mamnal  figure  repre- 

^  sents  the  upper  portion  or  a  radiated  animal, 

described  by  M..  Guettard,  from  a  specimen 

obtained  s^  Martinique.*      A  pentacrinus, 

differing  from  the  preceding,  is  also  said  to 

have  been  recently  discoyered  in  the  West 

Indies;  and  a  smaller  species  more  lately  in 

the  cove  of  Cork.f 

61.  But  among  the  singular  organic  re- 
mains derived  from  animals  which  occur  in 
%hese  groups,  the  gigantic  and  monstrous 
lacertie  deserve  particular  notice.    Some  of 
these  inhabited  the  waters;  and  others  flit- 
ted through  the  air  like  birds,  or  rather  bats. 

62.  The  ichthyosaurus,  so  called  from  its  partly  resembling  a 
^h  and  partly  a  lizard,^  had  a  head  like  the  latter,  terminattng 
anteriorly  in  a  Ion?  pointed  muazle,  armed  with  numerous  coni- 
cal teeth.  It  had  a  long  tsdl,  capable  of  extensive  vibratory 
motion;  and  its  extremities  were  .furnished  with  paddles  of  a 
j^uliar  construction,  (see  subsequent  figure  of  the  plesiosaurus.) 

63.  The  succeeding  figure  represents  a  part  of  the  head  of 
^ke  Ichlhyfitaurtu  lattfrana.  The  socket  of  the  eye  measures 
about  9  inches  across,  whence  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enor- 
mous size  of  the  animal  to  which  this  head  belonged.  The 
lehthyosaurua  communis  sometimes  exceeded  30  feet  m  length ; 
the  /.  phxtyodon  appears  to  have  had  jaws  8  feet  in  length ;  and 
the  /.  immania  was  a  gigantic  species  of  which  several  bones 
belonging  to  the  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  have  been  pre- 
served by  British  gecJogists. 

In  what  respects  do  the  pentaerinites  of  this  series  di^r  from  the  en- 
crinites  of  the  lower  groups  of  rocks? 
By  what  local  name  has  this  fossil  been  distiinciiished  in  £ngland  ? 
What  were  the  peculiarities  of  form  in  the  SaL  lizard  ? 
What  was  the  size  of  its  eye? 

*  V.  M^m.  de  I'Aead.  des  Sciences  de  Pann.  1755. 

t  Bakewell's  Introd.  to  Geology^Prelim.  Obs.,  p.  35.  Mr.  Bakewell  has 
fnven  a  representation  of  the  latter  pentacrinus,  fh>m  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J. 
V.  Thompson,  of  Cork. 

t  From  the  Greek  VCOvst  ^  /*A'  *^  Xavpoif  a  limrd,  * 

3N 
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64.  The  pldsiosaim  constituted  another  genus  of  these  Strang 
swimming  lizards.  Its  limbs  have  analogies  with  those  of  the 
foregoing  animal :  but  more  elongated  and  flexible.  What,  how- 
ever, especially  distinguishes  it  from  all  oviparous  and  viviparous 
quadrupeds,  is  a  slender  neck,  as  long  as  its  body,  composed  of 
Uiirty  or  more  vertebrse.  An  idea  of  its  general  form  may  be 
obtained  from  the  following  figure,  representing  the  Flesiosaurus 
doUchodeiru8»  r 


"  If  any  thing,"  observes  Cuvier,  "could  justify  those  hydras  and 
other  monsters,  the  fibres  of  which  are  so  often  presented  in  the 
monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  it  would  incontestably  be  this 
plesjosaunis."* 

65,  A  more  grotesque  and  monstrous  animal  than  either  of  the 

What  circumstance  distinguishes  the  plesiosaurus  from  all  the  known 
quadrupeds? 

♦  Theory  of  the  fiarth,  p,  267.  For  descriptions  and  fiffures  of  various 
species  of  ichthyosauri  and  plesiosauri,  see  Cuvier  R^c^erches  sur  les 
qpsemens  Fossiles.  foiff.  y«  pt,  ii. 
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preceding,  is  exhibitSd  in  the  annexed  figure  of  the  fossil  skeleton 
of  a  pterodactyle,  or  flying  lizard. 
I  These  fossils  are  not  very  common : 
I  they  are  found  in  the  limestone  slates 
I  of  the  liasic  group,  at  Solehh'ofen,  in 
I  Germany ;  at  Stonesfield,  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  Dorset- 
i  shire.  One  species  was  about  the  size 
of  a  thrush,  another  of  that  of  a  com- 
mon bat;  and  the  remains  have  been  discovered  of  some  of 
larger  dimensions.* 

66.  The  wealden  group  is  riot  less  remarkable  than  the  pre- 
ceding, for  its  fossil  remains.  Among  those  of  vegetable  origin 
mfey  be  mentioned  the  silicified  trunks  of  coniferous  trees,  and 
plants  allied  to  thfe  recent  genera  eyeas,  and  zamia,  which  have 
been  found  in  a  stratum  called  the  dirt-bed^  in  the  Isle  of  Portland. 
Many  of  the  ^tems  are  still  erect,  as  if  petrified  while  growing 
undisturbed  in  their  native  forest. f 

67.  But  the  animal  fossils  discovered  by  Mr.  Mantell  among 
the  strata  of  Tilgate  forest,  in  the  weald  of  Sussex,  are  more 
curious  and  interesting.  Besides  rejics  of  crustaceoqit^^d  testa^ 
ceous  animals  and  fishes,  he  has  been  enabled  to  recognise  those 
of  immense  saurian  reptiles,  some  of  which  were  before  unknown. 
To  one  of  these  animals  he  gave  the  appellation  of  iguanodon, 
from  its  affinity  to  the  iguana.  From  the  form  of  its  teeth  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  herbivorous ;  and  a  comparison  of  its  bones 
with  those  of  the  recent  iguana,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
must  have  been  fourteen  times  as  large,  or  not  less  than  70  feet  in 
length.  % 

68.  In  the  summer  of  1832,  workmen  employed  in  quarrying 
the  Tilgate  grit,  found  a  hard  block,  in  which  were  embedded  a 
number  of  fossil  bones.  These  being  examined  by  Mr.  Mantell, 
were  ascertained  to  have  belonged  to  a  new  saurian  animal, 
which  he  described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Geological  Society, 
and  afterwards  published.  He  gave  to  this  creature  the  name  of 
IJylseosaurus^  or  wealden  lizard.  It  must  have  been  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  length,  and  appears  to  have  resembled  the  recent  Iguana 
cornuta,  in  being  armed  with  a  horn  on  the  forehead,  and  .a  row 

In  what  localities  has  the  pterodactyle  been  fbund  ? 

What  was  the  size  of  this  animal  ? 

What  are  some  qf  the  vegetable  ibssils  of  the  wealden  group  of  rocks  f 

To  what  geologist  do  we  owe  the  discovery  of  animal  fossils  in  that 
group? 

What  important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  saurian  animals 
by  Mantell  ? 

*  V.  Cuvier  R^cherches,  u.  a. 

t  See  Manteirs  Geology  of  the  Sonth^fsfft  of  England,  chap,  xi 

Udem,  pp.  304r-316, 
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of  spines  along  the  back :  it  had  an  imm«H4ie1y  long  tail,  and  its 
body  was  covered  with  scales ;  whence  it  has  been  proposed  to 
call  it  HylsBosaurus  armaius,* 

69.  In  the  formation  of  the  cretaceous  group  are  abundance  of 
organic  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals.  Besides  numerous 
shells,  and  relics  of  radiated  animals,  molluscs,  and  Crustacea, 
there  are  in  these  strata  some  curious  zoophytes.  Among  the  fos- 
sils that  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  this  group,  may  be 
mentioned,  alcyonites,  echinites,  ammonites,  and  belemnites. 

70.  The  marginal  figure  vepre- 
sents  a  fig-formed  alcyonite,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  where  the  surface 
is  not  concealed  by  its  cortical 
coat,  which  is  gray,  pervaded  by 


a  slight  tinge,  of  led.  «*The 
pedicle  and  the  opening  at  the 
superior  part  are  here  very  perfect. 
Slight  traces  of  lines,  passing  from 
the  pedicle  to  the  opening,  are 
discoverable  in  this  specimen,  and 
doubtless  point  out  the  arrange- 
ment of  fibres  by  which  the  animal  was  enabled  to  draw  in  and 
eject  the  water  which  supplied  it  with  food."f  **  The  recent  ani- 
mal, according  to  Count  Marsigli, 
is  of  the  form  of  a  fig,  being  at- 
tached to  the  rocks  by  branches 
proceeding  from  its  smaller  end;  its 
upper  part  being  a  little  flattened, 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Its 
1  colour  resembles  that  of  tobacco ; 
f  and  its  parenchymatous  substance, 
he  thinks,  cannot  be  compared  to 
any  thing  better  than  to  nut-galls, 
when  well  dried." 

71.  An  echinite  from  the  Kent- 
ish chalk  pits,  with  one  of  its 
spines,  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed 
figure.  Various  species  of  the  genera  echinus  and  ddaria  are 
found  fossilized  in  Wiltshire,  and  other  southern  counties  of  Eng* 
land,  where  the  black  flint  most  abounds.  These  animals,  some- 
times called  sea-eggs,  are  common  in  a  recent  state. 

What  variety  of  organic  remains  has  been  discovered  in  the  cretaceous 
groap? 
Wnat  is  the  structure  of  the  fig  alcjronite  ? 
What  is  the  appearance  of  the  recent  specimen  of  this  zoophyte! 

*  See  Geology  of  the  South-East  of  England,  pp.  316—328. 
**  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains,  vol.  ii«  pp.  96,  97. 
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The  accompanying  figure  is  a  representation  of  the  Flagiosioma 
dumosum^  found  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad,  in  a  bluff  of  nummulite 
limestone,  at  St.  Stephens,  on  the  Tombeckbe,  Alabama.  It  was 
taken  from  near  low  water  mark,  where  the  bluff  was  100  feet 
high,  composed  throughout  of  different  classes  of  shells,  connected 
together  by  the  lime.* 

The  Anthophyllum  atlanticum,  de- 
scribed by  Dr,  Morton,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia,  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure.  It  is  a  species  of  fos- 
sil polypus,  found  abundantly  in  the 
limestone  of  Gloucester  cotfnty,  New 
Jersey. 

72.  Twoffenera  of  saurian  reptilBS 
in  the  fossil  state  occur  in  the  creta- 
ceous rocks.  These  consist  of  a 
species  of  crocodile,  found  at  Meudon,  in  France;  and  the  Moso- 
saurus,  remains  of  which  were  first  discovered  in  the  quarries  of  St. 
Peter's  mountain,  near  Maestricht;  and  since  near  Lewes,  in  Sus- 
sex. This  creature  appears  to  have  been  nearly  24  feet  in  length.* 

Beeicribe  the  fossil  polypus  found  in  the  American  cretaceous  group  ? 
Where  was  the  mososaurus  first  discovered  ? 


*  See  Morton's  Organic  Remains,  p.  60. 

t  See  Mantell's  Geology  of  the  South-^ast  of  England,  pp.  14&— 152 ; 
and  Cuvier  lUcherches,  torn.  v.  pt  4. 
3n2 
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The  preceding  figpre  exhibits  a  representation  of  a  fragrment  ot 
the  lower  jaw  of  wis  saurian  monster,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

73.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  nnparalleled  saurian  animal, 
described  by  Dr.  Harlan,  under  the  name  of  basihsaurtu^  were 
first  made  loiown  by  Judge  Bree,  who  transmitted  to  Philadelphia 
a  rertebra,  found  in  the  marly  banks  of  the  Washita  river,  in 
Arkansas  territory,  taken  from  a  skeleton  said  to  be  150  feet  long. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  1835,  there  have  been  obtained  from  a  lime- 
stone rock,  30  miles  north-west  of  Ciaibome,A1abama,  several  bones 
of  the  same  extinct  race.^  The  skeleton  was,  at  the  eariy  settle- 
ment of  that  state,  exposed  to  view  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  for 
much  moie  than  100  feet  in  length.  These  bones  have  been 
entLreljT  converted  into  limestone,  not  a  particle  of  animal  matter 
remaining ;  for  when  tested  with  muriatic  acid  the  whole  substance 
is  dissolved,  and  nothing  but  muriate  of  lime  is  objtained. 

Tertiary  Roek$. 

'-  74.  In  the  formations  above  the  chalk,  the. organic  remains  in 
crease  in  number  and  variety ;  though  many  fossils  found  in  the 
lower  series  no  longer  occur.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
can  be  noticed  here.  Extensive  catalogues  of  shells,  distinguish- 
ing their  localities,  their  living  analogues  where  they  are  known, 
and  the  relative  ages  of  the  deposits  in  which  they  are  found,  have 
been  published  by  M.  Deshayes  and  Mr.  Lyell.t  The  CerUhium 
giganteum^  which  is  remarkable  for  its  sise,  is  found  in  the  Lon- 
don and  Paris  basins. 

75.  Thd  most  extraordinary  shell  of  this  genus  (Cerithium)  is 
C  giganUum,  It  is  turreted,  extremely  long,  and  transversely 
striated:  the  turns  in  their  upper  part  are  tubecular,  and  the 

Where  the  bMikMnurin  t 

What  k  supposed  to  have  been  the  length  of  the  latter  animal  t 

What  circumstances  distinguish  the  Cerilhium  giganteum  t 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these  fossils  see  the  first  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  346.  For  the  accuraqr 
of  the  description  and  of  the  drawing  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Taylor  accompanying 
them,  we  can  folly  avouch,  having  seen  the  bones  at  the  time  of  their  re- 
ception. — Ed. 

T  Deshayes  Description  des  Coq ailles  caractiristiques  des  Terrains 
Paris,  183L    Lyell*s  Principles  of  Geology,  voL  iE  8va  1st  edit. 
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colomella  htts  one  fold^  These,  enormous  shells  are  generally  a 
foot  in  length*  One  of  the  specimens  which  I  possess,  and  which 
has  lost  at  least  an  inch  or  tturo  of  its  length,  still  measures  14 
inches.  Thej  are  found  at  Grignon,  and  are  not  very  rare :  ^ey 
are,  however,  in  general,  very  much  injured ;  very  seldom  indeed 
haying  the  lip  and  sides  open  and  perfect.  Their  form  is  that  of 
a  winding  turriculated  pyramid,  with,  in  general,  twenty  turns, 
beset  on  their  upper  part  with  a  row  of  nodular  tubercles,  and 
having  the  general  surface  li^tly  and  transversely  striated.  The 
opening  is  oblong  and  oblique,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  part  in 
a  canal,  the,extremity  of  which  is  moderately  recurved ;  and  the 
superior  part,  instead  of  forming  a  canal,  is  laterally  extended,  in 
the  manner  of  an  ear-like  process.  There  is  only  one  fold  on  the 
columella.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  largest  unilocular  univalva 
shell  that  is  known.^'* 

76.  During  the  long  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mations, quadrupeds  existed ;  several  of  which,  now  extinct,  dis- 
play peculiarities  of  form  and  strueture.  To  the  researches  of 
Cuvier  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  genera  of  the 
palmeiheria^  /opAtodbn/«|  anepMiena^  antkraeoiheria^  ehaeropotami^ 

The  marginal  figure  represents  a 
lower  jaw  of  the  Falwothenum 
maximum  of  Cuvier. 

77.  **The  padeotheria  must 
haye  resembled  the  tapirs,  amouff 
reeeat  animals,  in  their  general 
form,  and  in  that  of  the  head,  par- 
ticularly in  the  shortness  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  which  announces 
that  they  must  have  had  a  small  proboseis  like  the  tapirs,  and 
lastly,  in  their  having  six  incisors  and  two  oantne  teeth  in  each 
jaw ;-  but  they  resembled  the  rhinoceros  in  their  grinders,  (of 
which  those  of  the  upper  jaw  were  square,  widi  prominent  ridges 
of  various  configuration,  and  those  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  form  of 
double  crescents,)  as  well  as  in  their  feet ;  all  of  which  were 
divided  into  three  toes,  while  in  the  tapirs  the  fore  feet  have  four. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  extensively-diffused  ffenera,  and  most 
numerous  speeies  that  occur  in  the  deposits  of  this  period /*f  The 
bones  of  these  extinct  quadrupeds  are  found  in  the  gjrpsum  quar- 
ries of  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France. 
78.  Among  the  fossils  of  the  British  Museum  are  the  lower  jaws 

What  claasM  of  quadrupeds  have  been  discovered  by  Cuvier  in  the  ter- 
tianr  strata  ? 
TO  what  class  of  recent  animals  has  the  palsBotherium  been  assimilated  t 
In  what  respects  did  it  resemble  the  tapirs? 
In  what  localities  has  the  paheotherium  been  obtained  t 

*  Parkinscm*s  Organic  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

t  Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  p.  266.  See  also  lUcherchea,  torn.  iii. 
and  torn.  v.  pj^  ii 
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of  di^erent  species  of  deinofhena,  part  of  an  apper  jaw,  and  de 
tached  teeth ;  from  Eppelsheim,  in  Germany. 


The  above  figrare  exhibits  a  lower  jaw  of  the  DeinotheriufK 
gfganteum^  some  of  the  teeth  of  which  are  wanting ;  but  in  which 
is  seen  one  of  the  yery  sin^larly-formed  tusks,  or  weapons  with 
which  nature  had  armed  this  quadruped. 

Alluvial  Deposits  and  Bone  Caverns. 

79.  The  remains  of  several  animals  no  longer  in  existence, 
mingled  with  those  of  living  species,  occur  in  the  relatively  recent 
formations.  Among  these,  the  Mastodon  ohioticus  has  attracted 
particular  attention.  The  earliest  notice  that  occurs  of  this  animal 
18  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston,  to  Dr.  Woodward  ;• 
and  in  1740,  relics  of  the  mastodon  were  found  in  Kentucky,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Immense  quantities  of  its  bones  have 
since  been  discovered  in  America.    The  marginal  figure  is  a 

representation  of  a  lower 
jaw  of  the  M»  ohioticus. 
It  measores  about  three 
feet  along  the  base. 

80.  Cuvier  says,  the 
great  mastodon  was  as 
high  in  proportion  as  the 
elephant,  with  equally 
long  tusk8,and  had  grind- 
I  ers  covered  with  bristling 
points,  which  made  them 
long    be    considered  as 

What  constitutes  a  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the  deinotherium  t 
To  what  class  of  quadrupeds  did  the  Mastodon  ohioUcuSf  belong? 


*  See  JETiiloB.  Trans.,  abridged  by  Jones,  vdl.  v.  pt|^ii.  p.  169. 
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those  of  »  caroiyorons  aiumnl.  Its  bonos  wen  extramelj  lar^ne 
and  solid.  Its  hoofs  and  stomach  are  said  to  bavo  been  found  in 
such  a  state  of  preseryation  as  to  be  reco^isable  ;  and  it  is  as- 
serted, that  the  stomach  was  filled  with  bruised  branches  of  trees. 
The  Indians  iouigine  that  the  whole  race  was  destrojred  by  the 
gods  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  the  human  species.  This 
seems  to  be  a  proof  that  the  mastodon  was  extinct  before  America 
was  inhabited  by  man ;  or  else  the  Indians  could  not  haye  mis- 
taken this  pbytoyorous  quadruped  for  a  beast  of  prey.*' 

81.  The  fossil  elephant,  called  by  the  Russians  the  mammoth, 
was  another  of  the  ancient  pachydermata,  thousands  of  the  ear- 
cases  of  which  were  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from 
Spain  to  the  shores  of  Siberia,  and  throughout  North  America.  It 
was  one  of  this  species  that  was  found  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  preserved  in  ice, 
and  of  which  the  skeleton  was  removed  to  St.  Petersburg.  This 
animal  differed  from  the  modern  elephants,  in  having  a  thick  coat 
of  long  hair  on  its  body :  it  was  more  than  9  feet  high,  and  16  in 


83.  To  this  period  has  been  assigned  the  Megalonyx  jeffersonii^ 
a  quadruped  whose  bones  have  been  found  in  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  in  a  cave  in  the  county  of  Green  Briar,  three  feet  be* 
neaUi  the  sur£BU}e  of  the.ground,  and  also  in  Big  Bone  cave  on  the 
line  dividing  White  and  Warren  counties,  Tennessee.^  This  crea- 
ture, from  Its  teeth  and  claws,  appears  to  have  resembled  the 
sloth  and  anteaters ;  but  in  size  it  must  have  equalled  the  largest 
oxen. 

83.  The  me^therium,  the  relics  of  which  have  been  discovered 
in  South  America,  exhibits  an  union  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
armadillos  and  the  sloths,  with  the  magnitude  of  the  rhinoceros. 
Its  claws  must  have  been  of  a  monstrous  lenfirth,  and  prodigiously 
strong ;  and  its  whole  frame  displays  excessive  solidity.  A  ske- 
leton of  this  animal,  found  at  Beunos  Ay  res,  was  sent  to  Madrid 
in  1789 ;  and  one  more  recently  discovered  in  Paraguay,  was  con- 

What  rapentition  have  the  indiang  in  regard  to  the  mastodon  f 

What  light  does  their  belief  throw  upon  Uie  period  when  the  mammoth 

became  extinct  f 
What  peculiarity  distinguished  the  fossil  elephant  frcnn  the  existing 

species? 
Where  are  die  fossil  speeimens  to  he  found  f 
In  what  loealities  has  the  megalonyx  been  discovered  f 
Where  did  the  megatherium  exist  f 

*  V.  R^herches  sur  les  Oss.  Foes.,  torn.  i.  and  torn.  iii. 

t  See  Mr.  Brando's  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  viii.  p.  96 ;  and  Cuvier  R^ 
cherches,  tom.  i.,  iii.  The  soft  parts  of  this  animal  had  been  so  completefy^ 
protected  from  decomposition,  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  by  the  fiosen 
matter  in  which  it  was  enveloped,  that  the  desh  was  devoured  by  hears 
and  other  heasts  of  prey,  after  its  release  from  its  icy  sepulchre. 

t  See  Dr.  Troost's  Paper  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, vol.  i  p.  236.— £d. 
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reyod  to  England  by  Mr.  Woodbine  Parish,  and  presented  to  the 
RoyHl  College  of  Sargeons,  in  London.* 

84.  Contemporary  with  these  and  other  animals,  the  genera  of 
.which  are  become  extinct,  were  hyenas,  bears,  tigers,  woly^,> 
and  other  beasts  of  prey,  differing  only  in  species  from  those  now 
existing.  At  this  epoch,  remarks  Cuvier,  "  the  class  of  carniyora 
was  numerous  and  powerful."  The  pal«otheria,  and  other  mam- 
malia and  reptiles  of  the  tertiary  period,  haying  been  destroyed  by 
some  convulsions  of  nature,  were  replaced  by  a  brute  population 
(^  a  different  character,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  extirpated  by 
an  overwhelming  catastrophe,  which  must  have  preceded  the  ori* 
g^n  of  the  human  race. 

86.  The  bone  caverns,  with  their  contents,  and  the  osseras 
breccia  found  in  other  situations,  present  phenomena  connected 
chiefly  with  the  geological  formations  posterior  to  those  of  the 
tertiary  period.  Caves  containing  the  bones  of  bears  and  other  ani-  . 
mals  have  been  long  since  noticed  in  Germany.  The  most  anciently 
celebrated  is  Baumanshole,  in  the  county  of  Blanken berg,  described 
by  many  authors,  especially  by  Leibnitz,  in  his  "**  Protogaea."  It 
is  formed  of  several  caverns,  containing  abundance  of  stalactites 
and  the  bones  of  animals,  principally  bears.  The  caves  of  Gaylen- 
reuth,ln  Franconia,  and  Adelsberg,  in  Carniola,  have  also  attracted 
much  attention ;  and  there  are  many  others,  but  it  does  not  app^r 
that  among  the  bones  found  in  them  there  were  any  of  animals  be- 
longing to  the  lost  genera.f 

86.  In  England  several  bone  caverns  have  been  observed;  as 
that  of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  discovered  in  1821,  and  examined 
a  few  months  afterwards  by  Professor  Buckland.  The  floor  of 
this  cave  was  formed  of  argillaceous  and  slightly  micaceous  loam, 
mixed  with  mnch  calcareous  matter,  and  coated  with  stalagmite ; 
beneath  which  were  buried  bones  and  teeth  of  the  hyena,  tiger, 
bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
horse,  hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  and  mouse ;  raven,  pigeon,  lark,  a 
small  kind  of  duck,  and  a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  thrush.  From 
the  manner  in  which  these  relics  were  dispersed  over  the  bottom 
of  the  cavern  under  the  mud  deposit,  and  the  great  preponderance 
of  hyenas'  teeth  among  the  bony  fira^ments.  Dr.  Buckland  con^^ 
eluded  that  this  place  had  been  a  den  of  hyenas,  at  a  remote  period. 

What  genera  of  existing  quadrupeds  were  iband  at  the  period  when  the 
tertiary  rocks  were  deposited  ? 

How  near  is  man  placed,  m  the  succession  of  races,  to  those  of  the  ter- 
tiary period  ? 
.  To  what  geological  period  do  the  bone  cftvems  belong  ? 

In  what  country  were  they  first  observed? 

What  particular  animal  is  found  in  the  German  bone  caves  f 

What  variety  of  bones  were  found  in  the  Kirkdale  cavern? 

*  For  an  account  of  the  megalonyx  and  megatherium,  see  Cuvier  Ri- 
chevches.  torn.  y.  pt  i. 

„'*■  S®e  Prof.  Jamflson's  Geolog:lcal  Illustrations  of  Cuvter's  Theory  of  the 
MLartb.    Note  on  Caves  coatatning  Bones  of  Carnivorous  Animals. 
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when  ti|re»,  elephants,  and  hippopotami,  were  among  the  brate 
population  of  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  that  the 
liyenas  had  brought  in  the  bones  of  other  animals  which  they 
made  their  prey  ;  and  that  this  state  of  things  was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  an  irruption  of  a  diluvial  torrent,  Which  buried  the 
drowned  and  previously  destroyed  animals  in  an  envelope  of 
mud.* 

87.  There  are  also  ossiferous  caverns  in  France,  which  have 
excited  particular  attention  'on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  human 
bones  in  them,  together  with  those  of  other  animals.  In  the  ca- 
vern of  Bize,  in  the  department  of  Aude,  M.  Marcel  de  Scrres  met 
with  a  small  number  of  human  bones,  mixed  with  those  of  extinct 
animals  and  with  land-shells,  in  a  calcareous,  stony  mass,  ce- 
mented by  stalagmite.  M.  Toumal  also  found  in  this  mass  and 
the  black  mud  above  it,  human  teeth,  and  the  fragments  of  rude 
pottery,  f 

88.  In  caverns  in  tertiary  limestone,  at  Poudres  and  Sou  venargues, 
in  the  department  of  Herault,  and  in  a  cavern  near  Miallet,  in  the 
department  of  Gard,  human  bones  and  coarse  pottery  have  been 
discovered,  mingled  with  the  relies  of  lost  animals.^  These  phe- 
nomena gave  rise  to  a  controversy  as  to  the  probability  of  man 
having  been  eontemporary  with  the  brutes  with  whose  remains 
his  own  are  now  intermixed.  After  noticing  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  Mr*  Lyell  observes,  that  *'  as  many  of  these  caverns 
may  have  served  in  succession  as  temples  and  habitations,  as 
places  of  sepulture,  concealment,  or  defence,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  human  bones,  and  those  of  other  animals  in  osseous  breccias 
of  much  older  date,  may  have  been  swept  away  together  by  inun- 
dations, and  then  buried  in  one  promiscuous  heap.  It  is  not  on 
the  evidence  of  such  intermixtures  that  we  ought  readily  to  admit 
either  the  high  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  or  the  recent  date  of 
certain  lost  species  of  quadruped8.**$ 

89.  Osseous  breccias  are  not  confined  to  caverns.  They  occur 
frequently  in  places  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  its  islands.  At  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  such  breccia  is  found  in  the 
clefts  and  small  caverns  of  a  tertiary  rock,  about  150  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Christie  describes  such  a  deposit  at  Saa 
Giro,  near  Palermo,  as  not  being  confined  to  the  cave  itself,  but  as 
forming  part  of  the  external  talus,  resting  upon  the  upper  tertiary 

What  circumstance  gives  particular  interest  to  the  bone  caves  of  France  I 
What  question  has  oeen  raised  respecting  the  relative  times  at  which 
the  several  kinds  of  bones  were  deposited  ? 
What  inference  has  Lyell  formed  respecting  this  subject  ? 
In  what  situations  are  bone  breccias  found  ? 

*  See  Buckland  ReliquioB  Diluvianse. 

t  M.  de  Serres  Oeognosie  des  Terrains  Tertlaires ;  ou  Tableau  des 
Principaux  Animaux  invert^bres  des  Terrains  marins  tertiaires  du  Midi 
de  la  France.  1839. 

t  Bulletin  de  la  Soei^t^  G^lc^ique^  France,  torn.  ii. 

$  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  in.  p.  165. 
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beds,  with  E  thickness  of  aboat  30  feet.  The  bones  were  those 
of  the  elephant,  hiDoopotamns,  deer,  and  of  the  doff.  At  Gibraltar 
hare  been  obsenrea  orecciaa,  formed  by  the  bones  of  small  animals, 
which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  down  from  the  nests  of  hawks, 
which  build  in  fissures  of  the  rock.  They  are  cemented  togetfier 
with  fragments  of  deeomposinff  limestone  by  ferruginous  matter. 
In  New  South  Wales,  osseous  breccias  have  been  found,  including 
the  bones  of  animals  now  known  to  exist  in  that  eonntry. 

90.  When  the  bones  of  elephants  and  other  lar^  quadrupeds  were 
found  imbedded  in  the  earth  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  conceived  by 
the  credulous  naturalists  of  that  time  that  these  were  human  relics. 
In  1577,  Felix  Plater,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Basle,  described  sere- 
ral  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant,  found  at  Lucerne,  as  those  of  a 

fiant  at  least  19  feet  high.  Some  immense  bones  having  been 
iscovered  in  1613,  near  the  castle  of  Chaumont,  in  France,  a  sur- 
geon of  Beaurepaire,  named  Mazurier,  procured  them,  and  made 
a  pnblic  and  no  doubt  a  profitable  exhibition  of  them,  as  the  re- 
mains of  a  gigantic  king  of  the  ancient  Ganls,  nretending  that 
they  had  been  inclosed  in  a  sepulchre  30  feet  in  length,  bearing 
the  inscription,  ^^Tkvtoaochijs  Rex.*'  The  bones,  however, 
were  those  of  an  elephant. 

91.  At  a  subsequent  period,  Schenchzer,  a  Swiss  philosopher, 
brought  forward  an  example  of  a  skeleton  of  more  moderate  dimen- 
sions, imbedded  in  hard  stone,  which  he  represented  as  the 
nndonbted  relics  of  a  human  antediluvian.  He  published  an 
abridged  account  of  this  wonderful  fossil,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  1726 ;  and  he  made  it  the  subject  of  a  distinct  trea- 
tise, entitled  ^Hmno  tesHs  Diiutni.**  Cnvier,  at  length,  ascer- 
tained that  this  alleged  antiiropolite  (&e  nature  of  which  had  been 
questioned  by  Camper  and  others)  was  a  petrified  lizard,  a  large 
extinct  species  of  salamander.* 

93.  There  is,  however,  at  the  British  Museum,  in  London,  a 
genuine  anthropolite,  from  Gnadelonpe,  in  the  West  Indies.  It 
eonsists  of  a  considerable  portion  of  die  skeleton  of  a  woman  (the 
spine,  pelvis,  several  ribs,  one  arm,  the  Isg  and  thigh  bones)  im- 
bedded in  a  block  of  calcareous  stone.  The  stone  is  a  kind  of 
travertin,  formed  of  land-shells,  slate,  and  fragments  of  shells  and 
corals  from  tibe  sea ;  which,  like  rocks  of  a  similar  composition 
found  elsewhere,  has  acquired  a  great  degree  of  hardness.  It  Ds 
consequently  a  recent  petrifaction  in  an  alluvial  formation. f 
Other  skeletons,  probably  those  of  Caraibs,  are  contained  in  the 
same  calcareous  rock ;  uid  one,  with  a  portion  of  Uie  head  re- 
maining, is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris. 

What  was  Ibrmerly  thought  of  the  bones  fi>und  in  caverns  by  the  eariy 

nataralists? 
What  impositioDs  were  practised  upon  the  credulity  of  that  age  T 
What  did  Cuvier  find  to  be  the  true  character  of  Scheuchzer's  supposed 

anthropolite  T    In  what  formation  have  true  human  skeletons  been  found! 

*  Bertrand  Lett  sor  les  Rev.  da  Globe,  lott  VL  zvi. 
t  Jameson's  Illustr.  of  Cuvier,  pp.  406—410. 
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93.  In  the  courst  of  geologteaMnqairies  in  the  United  Statee^ 
abundant  evidence  has  already  been  furnished  that  the  organic 
remains  imbedded  in  the  rocky  strata  of  America,  are  on  a  scale, 
both  in  point  of  abundance  and  magnitude,  corresponding  with 
tiie  grandeur  of  her  natural  scenery— her  mountains,  lakes,  rivers, 
forests,  and  prairies.  We  need  not  mention  more  than  the  Mega^ 
knyx  jefferaonii,  the  gigantic  TTicwifocion,  the  megatherium  of  Cuvieri 
and  the  bitsthaafirtu  of  Dr.  Harlan,  to  make  appsftent  the  justness 
of  the  preceding  remark. 

94.  The  eaatern  part  of  the  United  Steites  being  a  primordim 
region,  affords  comparatively  fevir  organic  remains ;  but  the  mid>> 
die,  southern,  and  vrestern  states,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  are  characterized  by  vast  numbers  of  shells,  bones,  casts 
of  mollusci,  trees,  and  plants,  including  multitudes  not  known  to 
exist  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  continent.  The  cretaceous 
group,  in  particular,  has  afforded  already  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
labours  of  American  oryctologi^,  and  as  other  parts  of  the  geolo- 
gical series  become  better  known,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  planet  will  be  found  in  America, 
in  a^  great  abundance  as  in  any  other  region  of  the  earth  hitherto 
explored. 

95.  The  group  just  mentioned  has  been  traced  through  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virj^inia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri.*  '*  In  fact,'*  says  Dr.  Morton,  *'  a  grreat 
part  of  the  level  country  between  the  Rocky  mountains  ana  the 
Mississippi,  is'  occupied  by  this,  formation ;  and  I  hare  also  seen 
some  fossils  from  thence  which  bear  a  strong  affinity  to  those  of  the 
lias  of  Europe.*' 

96.  The  evidence  of  identity  in  the  strata  thus  observed,  at  points 
scattered  over  a  space  more  than  three  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
rests  not  only  on  the  general  resemblance  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances composing  the  strata,  but  more  especially  on  the  generic 
and  specific  accordances  in  the  fossil  shells,  which  are  found  in 
every  part  of  this  vast  extent  of  country.  "Thus,"  says  the 
author  just  cited,  "  the  Ammonites  placenta^  Baeeuliiea  ovatua, 
ChyphsBa  vomer ^  Grypkxa  mutabilia,  Oatraea  falcata^  &c.,  are  found, 
without  a  shadow  of  difference,  from  New  Jersey  to  Louisiana." 

97.  To  the  study  of  this  and  various  other  strata  containing  organic 
remains,  the  geoloffists  of  America  are  now  applying  themselves 
with  an  ardour  which^has  derived  fresh  impulses  from  everv  new 
reward  of  their  labours.  The  hope  of  beinpr  able  to  decide,  ty  this 
kind  of  observation  and  comparison  of  animal  remains,  the  great 
question  in  regard  to  the  relative  time  of  deposition  of  the  several 

What  is  the  relative  importance  of  American  fossils  when  compared 
with  those  of  other  countries  ? 
In  what  part  of  the  United  States  do  the  primordial  strata  prevail  t 
What  is  the  extent  of  the  cretaceous  group  of  North  America  t 

See  Morton's  Organic^  Remains,  pp  14-^25. 
30 
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foeky  strtta,  is  with  them  much  enhaaced  hy  a  ctrcainatance  early 
noticed  by  William  Maclore,  Esq.,*  who  has,  with  justice,  been 
deoominated  the  father  of  American  geology.  His  extensive 
trayels,  on  both  the  European  and  the  .Ajnerican  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic, had  enabled  him  to  compare  *'  the  vast  confusion  and  intri- 
cacy of  the  stratification  of  the  old  continent,  by  which  different 
plasses  of  rocks  are  mixed  and  thrown  out  of  their  natural  posi» 
ttons,  with  the  fiortunate  regularity  of  the  geology  of  our  continent, 
and  the  ease  with  which  the  science  may  be  studied,  from  the  well 
defined  boundaries  which  nature  has  given  to  the  different  classes 
of  rocks  running  in  the  same  direction  from  one  end  of  the  continent 
to  the  other ;  having  the  line  of  separation  so  distinct  between  the 
different  rocks  in  the  limits  of  each  class,  as  to  reduce  to  a  certainty 
the  plaite  that  each  occupies  in  the  natural  order." 

98.  '*  This  results  from  the  fine  opportunities  afforded  of  examin- 
ing the  line  of  separadon  at  every  junction,  through  a  distance  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  by  which  means  any  observer  can 
obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  geology  in  one  year,  in  the 
United  States,  than  he  could  in  a  long  life  spent  in  travelling  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe  hitherto  examined  and  described.f  "  , 

What  character  in  the  American  strata  renders  the  atudy  of  their  organic 
remains  easier  than  that  of  the  European  ? 
By  whom  was  this  advantage  first  pointed  out  ? 

*  President  of  the  American  Geological  Society,  and  of  the  Academy  o£ 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
t  See  Sillinuin's  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  vii.  p.  257. 
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Wprk9  in  thfi  Department  of  Orydology, 

The  iaterest  of  the  subject,  and  the  importance  of  possessingr 
reBOureea for  comparison  between  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  Europe 
and  those  of  America,  induce  us  to  add  here  a  rjither  greater  num« 
ber  than  usual  of  works  of  reference,  some  of  which  it  may  not 
be  (easy  to  obtain  without  importing  them  expressly  from  Europe. 
We  have  ourselves  encountered  this  difficulty,  in  endeavouring  to 
procnre  several  of  the  works  named  in  the  following  list : 

Morton's  Sync^sis  of  Organic  Remains. 

8iUiman's  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxix.,  and  many 
parts  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  same  work. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Lea's  Contributions  to  Geology. 
^  Harlan's  Medical  and  Physical  Researches,  1  vol.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia.  1836. 

Journal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  7 
vols.,  hitherto  published. 

Dr.  Jaeob  Green's  Monograph  of  North  American  TrilobiteSt 
with  accompanying  casts. 

Parkinson's  OuUines  of  Oryctology.  1  vol.  8vo.  London.  1823. 

Sowerby's  Mineral  Conchology.  3  vols.  8vo.  1812. 

Alex.  Brogniart's  Tableau  des  Terrains  qui  compose  1'  ecorce  du 
Globe. 

Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  5  vols.  4to. 

Deshayes,  G.  F.  Description  des  Coquilles  Fossiles  des  Envi- 
rons de  Paris. 

Ouvier,  G.  Recherches  sar  les  Ossemens  Fossiles. 

Essai  d'une  Expose  de  la  Flore  du  Monde  Primitive,  par  Gas- 
pard  Comte  de  Sternberg.  1  vol.  fol.  Leipsic  and  Prague.    1820. 

J.  S.  Miller's  Natural  History  of  the  Crinoidea.  1  vol.  4to. 
Bristol,  England.    1821. 

Vegeteaux  Fossiles,  par  M.  Adolphe  Brogniart,  Paris.  1822. 

Townsend  on  Fossils.  1  vol.  4to.  Bath,  England.  1813. 

Mantell's  Geology  of  the  South  Eastern  parts  of  England.  1 
vol.  4to. 

Witham's  Internal  Structure  of  Fossil  Vegetables.   1833. 
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METEOROLOGY* 

1.  F«w  sobjeete  connected  with  natural  philofiophy  are  more 
generallr  interesting  than  that  which  is  about  to  engage  oof  atten- 
tion. Meteorology  may  be  considered  as  a  science  Bupplenaentary 
to  geology ;  and  as  the  latter  relates  to  the  state  and  constitntlon 
of  Sie  terrestrial  globe,  so  the  former  regards  the  composition  of 
^atmosphere,  and  the  investigation  of  the  constant  changes  that 
aie  taking  place  in  it.  **  The  anaiity  of  the  air,  as  affected  by  cold  or 
heat,  moisture  or  dryness,  ana  other  circumstances,  is  distinguished 
by  the  term  weather.  The  knowledge  of  the  alterations  of  the 
weather,  and  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gorerned,  is  styled 
weather-wisdom,  {die  uniterungakhre^)  or  meteorology. 

3.  **Thi8  science  is  yet  very  imperfect,  and  requires  for  its 
improrement  numerous  and  extensive  observattons.'^**  Notwifh- 
tffanding,  however,  the  confessedly  defective  state  of  this  branch  of 
physicad  science,  it  is  certainly  one  which  has  occupied  the  atten^ 
tlon  of  mankind  in  various  ages,  and  in  several  di^rent  parts  of 
the  world ;  but  it  is  only  in  our  own  times  that  it  has  been  studied 
with  the  attention  due  to  it,  both  in  an  economical  and  in  a  phllo- 
aophieal  point  of  view.  To  the  navigator,  the  traveller,  the  bus*' 
bandman,  and  numerous  other  classes  of  persons,  the  state  of  ^e 
weather,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  probable  changes  that  may 
occur  in  it,  must  ever  be  topics  of  considerable  interest  and  im" 
portance;  while  the  scientific  inquirer  will  feel  no  less  anxious  to 
trace  the  laws  by  which  meteorological  phenomena  are  ^gulated, 
snd  to  study  their  connexion  with  those  of  astronomy  and  geology. 

3.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  meteorological 
writers  remarks,  that  "  man  may  almost  with  propriety  be  said  to 
be  a  meteorologist  by  nature :  he  is  naturally  placed  in  such  a 
state  of  denendance  on  the  elements,  that  to  watch  their  vici9- 
sitttdes  and  anticipate  their  disturbances  becomes  a  necessary 
portion  of  the  labour  to  which  he  is  bom.  The  daily  tasks  of  the' 
mariner,  the  shepherd,  and  the  husbandman,  are  regulated  by 
meteorological  observations;  and  the  obligation  of  Constant  atten- 
don  to  the  changes  of  the  weather,  has  endued  the  most  illiterate 
of  the  species  with  a  certain  degree  of  prescience  of  some  of  its 
most  capricious  alterations.  Nor  in  the  more  artificial  forms  of 
society  Joes  the  subject  lose  any  of  its  universality  of  interest : 
mach  of  the  tact  of  experience  is  blunted  and  lost ;  but  artifimal 
means,  derived  from  science,  supply,  perhaps  inadequately,  the 
deficiency ;  and  the  general  influence  is  still  felt  and  acknowledged. 

What  ig  meant  by  the  term  meteorology  ? 

What  is  the  actual  state  of  meteorology,  compared  with  other  branchea 
of  physical  science  ? 

What  is. the  value  of  this  science  in  a  practical  point  of  view  ? 

•  Blements  of  Natural  Philosophy  by  Professor  Vieth,  (Germ.,)  p.  408. 
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Uioogfa  not  80  accuratdy  appreciated.  The  generality  of  this  in- 
terest is,  indeed,  so  absolnte,  that  the  eonimoa  form  of  salutation 
amon^  many  nations  is  a  meteorolo^cal^wish,  and  the  first  intro- 
dnction  between  strangers  a  meteorological  observation."* 

4.  Meteorology,  in  its  most  extensive  acceptation,  has  for  it9 
object  not  merely  ^e  observation  of  atmosphencal  phenomena^  or 
of  those  occasional  appearances  styled  meteors,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  common  observers  has  been  generally  limited,  bat  it  like- 
wise inclades  the  rationale  of  terrestrial  as  well  as  atmospherical 
phenomena,  whether  accidental  or  permanent,  which  depend  on 
the  acUon  of  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  light.  Considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  the  subject  willappear  to  be  of  immense  extent ; 
and  It  m^y  hence  be  characterized  as  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
pyronomics,  optics,  and  electro-magnetism,  to  the  study  of  nature. 

5.  To  take  any  thing  like  a  complete  survey  of  the  science  in 
all  its  bearing,  would  not  only  require  a  much  greater  space  than 
the  plan  of  this  work  will  allow,  but  would  also  render  it  necessary 
to  repeat  much  that  has  been  introduced  elsewhere,  in  illustration 
Qf  topics  discussed  in  some  of  the  preceding  treatises,  both  in  the 
former  and  in  the  present  volume.  This  essay  on  meteorology  will, 
therefore,  be  confined  to  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of 
moisture  and  temperature  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the. 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  most  important  meteoro- 
logical phenomena,  with  references  to  such  subjects  as  have  under- 
gone previous  discussion. 

6.  The  general  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  as  a  permanently 
elastic  fluid  encompassing  on  all  sides  the  solid  globe  of  the 
earth,  and  indefinitely  extended  from  its  surface,  have  oeen  pointed 
out  and  illustrated  ini  the  treatise  on  Pneumatics.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  at  the  height  of  fifty  miles  the  air  does  not  possess  sufficient 
density  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light ;  and  though  it  is  hot  improbable 
that  the  atmosphere  may  exist  at  a  still  greater  elevation,  yet  the 
speculations  of  Dr.  Wollaston  go  far  to  prove  that  it  must  have 
certain  limits,  beyond  which  the  ethereal  medium  must  be  of  such 
extreme  tenuity  as  to  occasion  no  appreciable  resistance  to  the  re<* 
volutions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  :  for  if  they  revolved  in  a 
resisting  medium  like  the  air,  the  regularity  and  uniform  ej^tent 
of  their  orbits  would  be  disturbed,  contrary  to  what  may  be  con- 
cluded from  a  comparison  of  astronomical  observations  made  at 
different  and  remote  periods,  f 

What  evidence  does  the  intercourse  of  common  life  present  of  the 
general  interest  taken  in  the  sabiect  of  meteorology  ? 

What  range  of  inauiries  is  embraced  by  the  science  of  meteorology  7 

In  what  reliAtion  does  it  stand  to  the  imponderable  agents  explained  in 
other  departments  of  science  ? 

What  evidence  is  derived  from  astronomy  in  fiivour  of  the  finite  extent 
of  the  atmosphere  ? 

**  DanidlVs  Meteorological  Essays  and  Observations,  2d  edit, 
t  It  should,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  observations  of  astronomers 
during  a  period  of  even  two  thousand  years,  can  afford  no  conclusive  evi- 
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7.  The  peenliar  temperaments  of  Yaiions  organized  bdn^ 
ttnalify  them  respectively  for  tho  sereral  ettnatSons  tbey  inhabif. 
The  deepest  abysses  of  the  sea  are  probably  destitute  of  animated 
beings,  but  the  gigantic  whale  can  descend  to  a  vast  depth  beneath 
ttie  surface  of  the  ocean,  though  breathing  the  air  like  man,  and 
consequently  unable  to  remam  deprired  of  it  but  for  a  com- 
paratively snort  period  ;  and  the  polype  lays  the  foundation  of  his 
coral  cells  on  rocks  often  aj^arently  far  beneath  the  usual  abodes 
of  the  finny  tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condor  dwells  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  wings  his  steady  flight  over  the  sura* 
mits  of  Finchincha  or  Ohimborazo,  which  are  amon?  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  mighty  Andes.*  Inflamed  bodies  would  become  ex- . 
tinguished  for  want  of  air  at  the  height  of  about  20,000  jrards 
fldbove  the  sea ;  hydrogen  gas  would  no  longer  deserve  the  name 
of  inflammable  air  at  25,000  yards ;  and  sulphur  would  be  incom- 
bustible at  30,000  yards,  if  it  was  possible  for  it  to  be  transported 
to  such  an  elevation. 

8.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  The  degree  of  tem- 
perature, however,  is  further  influenced  by  other  causes,  and  should 
be  estimated  with  reference  to  the  normal  heat  of  plains,  whence 
may  be  deduced  the  direction  of  isothermal  lines  for  summer  and 
winter  ;f  depending  more  or  less  on  the  mass  and  configuration  of 
mountains ;  the  strata  of  clouds  or  vapours  which  may  intercept 
the  radiation  of  heat  from  plains  below ;  and  likewise  on  the 
winds  or  currents  of  air  passing  horizontally  from  one  zone  to 
another  of  a  diflerent  tempmture.^: 

What  examples  of  eel^adaptatiou  is  exhibited  by  fiih,  animals,  and  men  f 
How  does  the  tempetature  of  the  atmosphere  vary  ? 

dence  of  the  non-existence  of  a  highly  attenuated  but  resisting  medium, 
beyond  the  atmospheres  of  the  earth  and  other  planets.  For  though  it 
may  require  a  lapse  of  millions  of  ages  before  the  orbits  of  these  dense 
bodies  can  be  sensibly  aflected  by  the  medium  they  traverse,  yet  lighter 
bodies  such  as  comets  are  supposed  to  be,  may  aflbrd  indications  that  the 
Celestial  space  is  not  an  absolute  vacuum.  See  Treatise  on  Geolq^y,  p.  316. 

*  We  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has  spent  several  yean 
in  the  Peruvian  mining  district,  about  13°  south  latitude,  and  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  that  he  has  repeatedly 
Men  the  condor  sailing  high  above  the  loftiest  of  the  snowy  Cordilleras 
with  no  apparent  motion  of  the  wings,  and  yet  in  an  air  so  attenuated 
that,  where  himself  was  stationed,  at  thousands  of  feet  below,  the  rarity  of 
thtf  atmosphere  rendered  all  effort  painful  to  those  not  long  accustomed  to 
the  light  medium  there  prevalent.  But  Uie  native  Indian  miners  exhibit 
nothing  of  the  same  inconvenience.-^Eo. 

t  These  have  been  also  denominated  isothefal  and  isocheimal  lines ;  the 
former  signifying  lines  of  equal  temperature  for  the  summer  season,  and 
the  latter  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature.  See  Report  of  the  British 
Association,  1832,  pp.  217,  218. 

t  For  observations  on  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  have  oc- 
curred in  difEerent  regions,  and  relative  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
Pgf »  «g»d  the  equatCM*,  see  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  i.,  Pyronomiet,  pp. 
882—285.    And  Ibr  an  account  of  the  direction  and  extent  of  isothermal 
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9.  The^vity  of  the  air«  and  th&  continaal  taria^oosf  takinff 
plaoe  in  it,  are  among  the  most  important  canees  of  seTeru 
atmospherio  phenomena.  Abnndanee  of  facts  demonstrate  thait 
the  weight  ot  a  colnmn  of  air,  of  any  given  diameter,  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  similar  colamn  of  water  33  feet  in  height,  or  of  a  columii 
of  inercorv  SOinches  high.  Snch  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  meaa 
gravity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  leyel  of  the  sea.*  Its  relative 
gravitating  force  or  pressure  must  of  course  decrease  in  ascending 
Shove  the  surface  of  the  earth :  but  augmentations  and  diminutions 
of  that  force  are  observable  at  ^e  same  place,  which  must  there- 
fore arise  from  circumstances  independent  of  local  elevation. 

10.  These  alterations  of  atmospheric  pressure  may  probably 
have  a  considerable  effect  on  the  animal  creation.    They  are  indi- 

'  eated  by  the  rising  or  depression  of  a  column  of  mercury,  in* 
closed  in  a  glass  tube,  forming  the  well-known  instrument  called 
a  barometer.  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  weight  of  air  com- 
atooly  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  middle 
msa,  is  about  30,0<MAbSM  hence  a  variation  of  height  in  the  mercu- 
rial eelaran  of  only  a  single  line  must  indicate  an  alteration  of 
afmospherie  pressure  to  the  extent  of  about  84lbs. 

11.  The  variations  of  pressure  that  have  been  observed  ate  either 
jKPiorfua/  or  oceoBwnaL  The  horary  variations  are  the  most  import* 
ant.  From  the  observations  of  M.  Ramond,  it  appeared  that  the 
barometer  attained  its  maximum  hei^t  at  9  a.  m.  and  at  11  p.  m.  ; 
and  iis  minimnm  at  4  a.  m.  and.4  p.  m.  These  variations  take  place 
with  greater  regularity  between  the  tropics  than  in  the  temperate 
cones ;  and  we  learn  from  the  investigations  of  Humboldt,  that 
near  the  equator  the  barometer  attains  a  maximum  at  9  a.  m.  and 
p.  m.,  and  a  minimum  at  3  or  4  a*  m.  and  p.  m.  so  constantlyi 
tiiat,  in  almost  all  states  of  the  Air,  the  height  of  the  barometer  will 
indicate  the  time  of  day.  The  causes  of  these  horary  oscillations 
are  somewhat  obscure ;  though  it  appears  probable  that  Uiej 
briefly  depend  on  temperature. 

13.  The  occasional  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  seem  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The^re 
greatiy  influenced  by  latitude.  *^  At  the  equator  they  may  be  said 

Bow  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  aflfected  by  the  height  to  which  we  asceiid  t 

How  are  variations  of  pressure  in  the  air  commonly  ascertained  ? 

To  how  many  sorts  of  variation  is  .the  pressure  of  the  air  subject? 
.   Which  of  these  deserve  m(»t  attention  ? 

At  what  hours  of  the  day  do  the  marima  and  lainima  of  pressure  ooeu^ 
in  the  tropical  regions  ? 

To  what  purpose  might  the  hotary  variation  be  there  applied  f 

sones,  the  mean  temperatares  of  days,  months,  and  seasons,  and  the  extreme 
tempemtarcs  of  dimates,  see  Pouillet  EMm.  de  Physique  et  de  M^t^oro- 
logie,  torn.  ii.  pp.  628—638 ;  and  Encyclop.  Metrop.,  vol.  iv.,  Meteorology. 
*  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  London,  for  the  year  1788,  was 
89.96  inches ;  for  1789, 29.79  in. ;  and  for  1790, 2a98  inches.  Dr.  Dalton'a 
Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays.  Sd  edit,  1834 ;  from  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions* 
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to  1m  almost  reduced  to  Dotliing^;  for  it  Tarely  happens  ttmt  miy 
change  takes  place  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  the  dt» 
nmal  tides.  A  hurricane  creates  almost  the  only  exception.  The 
amonnt  of  variability  increases  towards  the  poles,  in  a  great  meai»- 
sure  owing,  probably,  to  the  irregularis  of  the  winds  beyond  the 
tropics.  The  mean  amount  of  variation  may  be  stated  at  the 
equator  at  two  lines,  in  France  at  ten  lines,  in  Scotland  at  fi^eoi 
lines,  throughout  the  year ;  but  this  quantity  has  its  monthly  os- 
eillations.'** 

Winds. 

13.  The  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  mul^ 
titude  of  concentric  strata,  the  density  of  which  decreases  in  pn>> 
portion  to  their  height  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  While  ah 
equilibrium  exists  between  the  different  parts  of  the  aerial  raass^ 
it  remains  calm  and  tranquil ;  but  if  the  equilibrium  be  broken  by 
any  cause  whatever,  the  mass  becomes  agitated,  and  that  kind  of 
motion  in  the  air  takes  place  which  is  termed  wind.  Among  the 
general  causes  that  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmospheric 
strata,  the  most  common  are  change  of  temperature  or  pressure, 
tides,  and  great  currents  of  water,  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  hygrometric  or  the  electric  state  of  the  air,  and  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  the  moon.  There  are  others,  the  influence  of-whioh  is 
less  extensive,  as  earthquakes  and  the  eruptions  of  Tolcanos. 

14.  Alteration  of  temperature  is,  perhaps,  the  most  usual  as  well 
as  the  most  important  cause  of  atrial  currents  or  winds.  When  one 
portion  of  a  mass  of  air  becomes  more  heated  than  those  parts  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  it  is  rarefi^  and  rendered  lighter  than  be- 
fore ;  so  that  it  ascends  to  a  higher  level,  while  the  aljaoent  colder 
and  denser  air  rushing  in  to  supply  its  place,  streams  of  air  tend 
from  all  points  towards  that  where  the  partial  vacuum  has  thus  been 
formed.  Professor  Pouillet  remarks,  that  winds  may  be  propa- 
ga^  by  impulsion  and  by  aspiration.  We  designate  thus  the  two 
op^^ite  modes  which  ought  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  Wind 
is  propagated  by  impalsion,  when  it  blows  towards  a  place  in  one 
direction,  and  its  progressive  march  is  in  the  same  direction  :  thus 
it  is  with  the  wind  ^at  issues  from  a  pair  of  bellows,  when  the 
included  air  is  compressed. 

15.  Wind  is  propagated  by  aspiration,  when  the  blast  takes 
place  in  one  direction,  and  the  progressive  march  of  the  wind  is 

What  is  the  mean  amount  of  variation  in  pressure  in  high  and  in  low 
latitudes,  respeclively  ? 

What  are  the  chief  causes  which  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  pressure 
in  the  air  ? 

In  what  manner  may  we  conceive  masses  of  air  to  be  set  in  moticm  by 
heat? 

^   What  distinction  has  been 'made  by  Pouillet  in  regard  to  the  directions 
in  which  wind  is  propagated  ? 

*  Forbes  on  Meteorology— Report  of  Brit  Assoc,  for  1832.  p.  235. 
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fii  tt  CMrtmij  diTdetiott  s  thig  is  what  happens  when  the  wind  en- 
lers  a  pair  of  bellows  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  ;  for  the  blast 
sashes  towards  the  noazle,  but  the  progressive  march  of  the  cur- 
vent  is  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  for  the  most  distant  points  whence 
the  air  is  drawn  last  receive  the  impression.  This  latter  mode  is 
net  so  unusual  as  might  be  imagined,  as  will  appear  from  the 
phenomena  of  hurricanes.  Wargentine  has  also  made  similar  re- 
marks on  the  winds  in  the  north  of  Europe.  He  says :  *^  When  the 
Wind  proeeeds  from  the  west  it  is  felt  at  Moscow  earlier  than  at 
Abo,  though  the  latter  city  is  about  400  leagues  farther  westward' 
than  Moscow ;  and  this  wind  does  not  reach  Sweden  till  after  it 
has  blown  over  Finland."* 

16.  The  manner  in  which  winds  are  produced  by  change  of 
temperatoFe  may  be  illustrated  by  some  simple  experiments.  The 
prodttction  of  a  current  by  lowering  the  temperature  of  a  portion  of 
air  may  be  .exhibited  by  means  of  the  ap- 
^  paratus  represented  in  the  margin.  Tie  a  piece 
of  wet  bladder  over  the  mouth,  C  D,  ot  the 
bottle,  F  G  C  D,  after  having  poured  into  it  as 
much  water  as  will  half-fill  Uie  neck  when  the  . 
bottle  is  inverted.  Then  take  a  lar^e  bladder, 
H  K  L  I,  and  cut  off  the  .^leck  of  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  a  considerable  opening,  t 
H ;  and  having  made  a  hole  in  it  atlC  L,  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  is  to  be  put  through  it,  and 
file  edges  of  &e  bladder  must  be  tied  fast  round  the  bottle,  so  that 
■o  liquid  may  pass  between  the  bladder  and  the  bottle.  Next 
tiiraw  8  table^spoonful  or  two  of  common  salt,  and  as  much  again 
of  snow  into  the  bladder,  and  upon  the  globular  part  of  the  bottle, 
and  stir  them  together  with  a  stick  or  wooden  spoon.  The  snow 
and  salt  will  then  begin  to  melt,  absorbing  the  heat  from  the  bot- 
tle with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  from  the  air  within  if, 
whieh  will  thus  become  cooled  down  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
wonid  freeze  the  water  in  the  n|gk  of  the  bottle  if  it  reached  above 
tbe  part  at  which  the  bladderis  tied ;  and  as  this  might^m- 
hamuis  the  experiment,  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  shoum  be 

What  evidence  of  the  efi^t  of  aspiration  is  exhibited  in  the  north  of 
Europe  ?— What  in  America  T 
Illustrate  this  etTect  by  experiment  f 

•  Pouillet  EUm,  de  Phys.  Exp^r.  et  de  M^t^orol.  2nde  edit  1832.  torn, 
ii.  pp.  716, 716. 

The  credit  of  having  established  the  fact  that  winds  Mow  earlier  to* 
wards  the  spot  at  which  the  greatest  disturbance  of  equilibrinm  takes 
place,  at  points  near,  than  at  others  more  remote  from  that  spot,  is  due  to 
Dr.  Franklin— Who  remarked  that,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America, 
north-east  storms  begin  in  the  south-west,  and  proceed  to  windward  some- 
times at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  miles  per  hour.  The  observation  was 
snikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  solar  eclipse  being  visible  at  Boston, 
while  at  Charleston*  B  C,  the  prevalence  of  a  north-east  storm  prevented 
its  being  seen.— £d. 
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introdnoed.  Now  the  air  within  the  bottle  heiBg*  eondfiaoedi  and, 
haying  its  elasticity  weakened  by  the  depriTatton  of  heat,  while  dh» 
external  air,  which  is  not  so  cold,  retains  more  expansive  powei;,. 
it  will  force  its  way  into  the  bottle,  and  produce  a  current,  on  the 
bladder,  C  D,  beingr  punctured  with  a  large  pin  at  E.  The  air 
will  then  be  seen  rising  up  in  bubbles,  wi£  considerable  Telocitf, 
tiirough  the  water  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  till  the  eqoUibfiiim  is 
jestored  between  the  external  and  the  inclosed  air. 

17.  The  conrerse  of  the  preceding  experiment  may  be  performed 
by  slightly  yarying  the  apparatus  already  described.  Tdke  a  bottle 
encompassed  with  a  bladder,  as  before,  and  leaving  it  open,-  turn  it 
upside  down,  with  the  mouth  upon  a  plate  or  shallow  dish,  m  whieh 
has  hien  pnt  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cut  off  the  connexioB 
between  the  air  in  the  bottle  and  the  external  air.  Then  poor  hot 
water  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  into  the  bladder  8urroimd«» 
ing  it.  The  heat  thus  applied  will  expand  the  air  in  the  bottle, 
which  will  issue  out  in  a  current,  through  the  water  in  the  plate, 
producing  a  mimic  wind,  that  may  be  felt  on  holding  the  hand 
near  the  place  where  the  air  escapes. 

18.  These  experiments  show  the  different  modes  of  propagatioft 
of  aerial  currents  which  Pouillet  has  indicated.  The  stream  of  air 
rising  throush  the  water  into  the  first  bottle^  (in  which  a  ^itial 
Tacuum  has  been  formed  by  reduction  of  temperature,)  is  obviously 
a  current  of  aspiration ;  and  that  issuing  from  the  second  bottle^ 
through  the  expansion  of  the  included  air  by  heat,  is  a  current  of 
impulsion.  Each  of  these  methods  of  propagation  of  Masts  of  wind 
may  doubtless  be  sometimes  distinguished  i  but  it  seems  probable 
that  winds  in  general  should  be  regarded  as  the  joint  effect  of  ex* 
pansion  and  pressure  in  one  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  condenea* 
tion  in  another.  This  must  obviously  be  the  case,  since  but  for 
the  exterior  pressure,  air  would  have  no  tendency  to  rush  into  the 
void  created  by  condensation. 

19«  Some  interesting  '^  Facts  and  Observations  relating  to  the 
"Winds,  Waves,  and  other  PbenQ|ppna,  by  which  the  Sunace  ef 
the  Ika  is  affected,^'  were  publJKed  by  Captain  Horsbnrgfa,  ie 
Nicholson's  ^^  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  which  aerwe  te 
show  that  a  descending,  current  of  air  may  be  propa^ted  in 
various  directions.  He  says :  "  I  have  several  times,  in  calm 
weather,  seen  a  cloud  generate  and  diffuse  a  breeze  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  which  spread  in  different  directions  from  the  place  of 
descent  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  Malacca 
strait,  during  a  calm  day,  when  a  fleet  was  in  company :  a  breeae 
commenced  suddenly  from  a  dense  cloud ;  its  centre  of  aetioa 
seemed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  which  was  much  scattered. 
The  breeze  spread  in  every  direction  from  a  centre,  and  produced 

How  may  the  production  of  wind  by  increase  of  temperature  be  illoa- 

trated? 
What  concurrence  of  causes  is  iband  wherever  wind  is  produced  I 
What  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  die  descent  of  moaset 

of  air  may  prodace  radiating  currents  of  wmd  ? 
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a  ftin^ar  appe^rakiee  in  the  fleet,  for  erery  ship  hauled  elose  to 
the  wind  as  the  breeze  reached  her,  and,  when  it  became  general, 
exhibited  to  riew  ^e  different  ships  sailing  completely  round  a 
circle,  although  all  hauled  close  to  the  wind.*'* 

30.  Captain  Horsbnrgh  afterwards  says  :  "  It  frequently  happens 
duftng  a  ty»fo^  in  the  China  sea,  that  the  waves  run  in  every  di- 
zection  ;  having  the  appearance  of  elevated  mounts  or  pyramids, 
which  infringe  on  each  other  with  great  violence.  Ships  are  very 
liable  to  lose  their  rudders,  when  these  pyramids  strike  against 
them ;  and  the  masts  are  endangered  by  the  quick,  turbulent  mo- 
tion proceeding  from  such  heterogeneous  impulse."!  ^^  ^^^ 
states,  that  the  swell  of  the  sea  caused  by  a  storm  may  be  pro* 
Di^^ed  with  a  greater  mean  Telocity  than  the  storm  that  causes 
lt»  and  may  thei^ore  arrive  on  a  coast  before  it,  or  come  ailer  the 
fltorm  has  ceased.  These  phenomena  he  attributes  to  the  inter- 
ference of  contrary  winds. 

.  21.  Winds  may  be  distinguished  as  being  either  regular  or 
variable.  Among  the  former  are  the  trade  winds,  between  the 
tropics ;  the  monsoons,  in  the  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Chinese  seas : 
ana  the  sea  and  land  breezes. 

22.  Over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  the  trade  winds  blow« 
iaff  permanendy  westward,  extend  from  30°  N.  to  30°  S.  latitude. 
When  the  sun  is  on  the  equator,  the  trade  winds,  in-sailing  north* 
ward,  veer  more  and  more  from  the  east  towards  the  north ;  so 
that  at  their  limit  they  become  nearly  NE. ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
in  sailing  southward,  they  become  at  last  almost  SE.  When  the 
9un  is  near  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  trade  winds  north  of  the 
equator  beoome  more  nearly  east  than  at  other  times,  and  those 
south  of  the  equator  more  nearly  south;  the  contrary  phenomena 
are  observed  when  the  sun  is  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  The 
trade  wind  becomes  due  east,  not  exactly  upon  the  equator,  but 
about  4°  N.  of  it. 

23.  These  intertropical  winds  are  the  effects  of  the  diurnal  ac- 
tion of  the  sun  in  raising  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  over 
those  points  of  the  earth's  surface  where  its  beams  are  vertical,  com- 
bined with  those  arising  from  the  earth's  motion  on  its  axis.  The 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  near  the  equator,  becoming  heated 
and  rarefied  by  the  sun,  form  ascending  currents,  spreading  towards 
the  poles ;  while  under  currents,  from  the  north  and  south  pole 
lespectively,  flow  in  to  supply  the  partial  vacuum  eaoeed  by  ^e 
condensation  of  the  air  over  the  equatorial  space.  The  polar  cur- 
rents, which  would  otherwise  meet  and  destroy  ea^h  other  at  the 
equator  or  near  it,  are  modified  by  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  IJir  the 

What  peculiar  appearance  accompanies  the  ty-fong  of  the  China  sea  ? 
What  great  division  of  winds  is  founded  on  the  periods  of  their  pre- 
valence ? 
What  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the  directions  of  the  trade  winds? 
To  what  variations  are  they  liable  ? 
In  what  manner  have  the  trade  winds  been  explained  ? 

Nicholson's  Journal.  8vo.  vol.  iv..  p{  11.  t  Idem,  p.  12. 

* 
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•Ir  which  is  constantly  passing  from  points  where  ^  sniface  of 
the  earth  moves  most  slowly,  towards  those  where  its  velocity  is 
greatest,  cannot  have  exactly  the  same  motion  eastward  with  the 
part  over  which  it  is  passing,  and  therefore  must  relatively  to  th^ 
•orface  heneath  it  form  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction. 

24.  Thus,  *'  the  two  ffeneral  masses  of  air  proceeding  from  hoth 
hemispheres  towards  the  equator,  as  they  ao  vance  are  constantly 
deflected  more  and  more  towards  the  east,  on  account  of  the 
earth's  rotation;  that  from  the  northern  hemisphere,  orginally 
a  north  wind,  is  made  to  veer  more  and  more  towards  the  east,  and 
that  from  the  southern  hemisphere  in  like  manner  is  made  to  veer 
ifom  the  south  towards  the  east :  these  two  masses  meetin?  about 
the  equator,  or  in  the  torrid  zone,  their  velocities  north  and  south 
destroy  each  other,  and  they  proceed  afterwards  with  their  cOm<^ 
mon  velocity  from  east  to  west,  round  the  torrid  zone,  excepting 
the  irregularities  produced  by  the  continents."* 

25.  Beyond  the  range  of  the  trade  winds,  variable  winds  in 
general  prevail ;  though  between  the  two  there  is  a  zone  from  3 
to  6  degrees  in  breadUi,  subject  to  the  occurrence  of  dead  calms, 
or  sudden  and  violent  tempests,  caused  apparently  by  the  con- 
fluence of  ascending  and  descending  currents,  between  which  there 
may  sometimes  be  an  equipoise,  and  at  others  rapid  alternations 
of  influence. 

26.  .The  monsoons  are  periodical  winds,  blowing  about  six 
months  in  one*  direction,  and  six  months  in  a  contrary  direction. 
From  10^  to  23^  S.  latitude,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  tbe  southern 
trade  wind  continues  regularly  from  the  east  and  south-east ;  but 
between  10®  S.  and  the  equator,  north-west  winds  prevail  from 
October  to  April,  and  south-west  the  rest  of  the  year ;  while  north 
of  the  equator,  the  wind  is  south-west  in  summer^  and  north-east 
in  winter.  These  variations  appear  to  be  partly  owing  to  the 
position  of  the  sun,  and  partly  to  the  directions  of  the  great  chains 
of  mountains  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  seas  over  which 
the  monsoons  prevail. 

27.  Sea  ana  land  breezes  are  owing  to  the  same  grand  cause 
that  produces  the  trade  winds.  In  the  daytime,  when  the  reflec 
tion  of  the  sun*s  rays  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  heated  the 
superincumbent  air,  it  rises;  and  on  the  sea^oast,  currents  of 
oooler  and  denser  air  flow  in  from  above  the  sea,  to  replace  the 
ascending  mass. '  At  night  the  converse  process  takes  place :  the 

How  do  the  north-easterly  and  the  south-easterly  trade  winds  afl^t  each 
other#it  the  equator  t 

What  states  of  the  atmosphere  prevail  immediately  ni^th  and  south  of 
the  trade  winds  t 

In  what  parts  of  the  earth  are  these  winds  liable  to  semi-annual  changes  \ 

To  what  are  the  monsoons  attributed  ? 

How  are  land  and  sea  breezes  explained  ? 

What  is  thm  £tesian  wind  and  where  does  it  prevail? 

'^Dv^  .DeilQii's  Metereologi^  Obeervatiom  and  Emaya,  eslay  ii. . 
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air  over  the  land  beiog  then  the  coolest,  the  night  breeze  sets  sea- 
ward, in  general  extendinff  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  shore. 

28.  A  diversity  of  locd  winds  has  been  observed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  sooie  of  which  have  their  pecuUar  desigaations. 
The  etesian  is  a  northernly  or  north-easterly  wind,  which  prevails 
very  mach  in  summer  all  over  Europe*  Pliny  the  elder  describes 
it  as  occurring  regularly  in  Italy  for  forty  days  after  the  summer 
fiolstice.  It  is  probably  a  part  of  the  great  under  current  moving 
from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator.  The  sirocco,  felt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  hot  blast  from  the  south,  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  animals.  Such  also  is  the  harmattan,  a  warm,  dry, 
east  wind,  which  is  perceived  on  the  Guinea  coast.  The  more 
deadly  kamsin,  which  occurs  in  Egypt,  and  the  simoom,  or  samyel 
of  the  Arabs,  a  destroying  wind,  which  is  said  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  whole  caravans  in  crossiug  the  deserts,  are  supposed  to 
owe  their  properties  to  some  pestUental  vapours  mixed  with  the 
air. 

29.  Tempests,  hurrieanes,  and  tornados,  are  atmospheric  com- 
motions of  the  more  violent  kind,  chiefly  takingplace  in  intertropical 
latitudes.  The  destructive  effects  and  extraorainary  force  of  these 
concussions  of  the  air,  may  be  conceived  from  the  statement  which 
has  been  previously  given  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  a  hurri- 
cane in  Guadeloupe.* 

30.  Whirlwinds,  tromhesy  or  syphons,  are  gyratory  or  vortical 
movements  of  the  air,  which  are  confined  to  no  country  or  climate ; 
and  occur  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  In  fertile  regions  strong  trees 
and  buildings  are  sometimes  torn  up  by  the  impetuous  force  of 
whirlwinds ;  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  they  produce  moving  pillars 
<^  sand,  such  as  are  picturesquely  descnbed  by  the  celebrated 
traveller  Bruce;  and  at  sea  uey  appear  in  the  form  of  water- 
spouts.. 

31.  "The  relative  velocity  of  winds,"  says  Dr.  Dalton,  "  may 
be  best  ascertained  by  finding  the  relative  velocity  of  the  clouds, 
which  in  all  probabilitv  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  winds. 
The  velocity  of  a  cloud  is  equal  to  that  of  its  shadow  upon  the 
ground,  which  in  high  winds  is  sometimes  a  mile  in  a  minute,  or 
sixty  miles  an  hour ;  and  a  brisk  ^e  will  travel  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour.'*f  The  velocity ,of  hurricanes  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  100  to  300  feet  in  a  second.:): 

To  what  cause  is  the  poisonous  quality  of  certain  winds  supposed  to  be 
due? 
To  what  are  the  terms  tempest,  hurricane^  and  Uymado  applied  ? 
In  vrhat  difierent  characters  do  wbtdwinds  present  themselves  ? 
How  may  the  relative  velocity  of  wind  be  ssoertatiied  ? 

*  See  Treatise  on  Otology ,  p.  334. 
t  Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays,  p  90. 
X  See  Lamouroax  Geographie  Physique,  p.  103,  for  a  table  of  the  rela* 
tive  velocities  of  winds. 
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3d.  Many  meteorological  phenomena  depend  on  the  pveeeooe  oC 
water  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  volatilization 
and  ascent  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  continually  taking  place  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  produces  fogs,  mists,  and  clouds ;  anil  the 
corresponding  processes  of  condensation  and  precipitation  cause 
the  formation  of  raVi*  snow,  dew,  and  hoar-frost. 
'  33.  Moisture  is  found  in  the  atmosphere,  either  in  Uie  state  of 
invisible  vapour,  or  in  the  form  of  minute  giobnles,  collected  ia 
masses  of  varvinjr  dimensions,  from  the  miniature  clouds  tfas^ 
ascend  from  a  basin  of  hot  water,  or  hover  above  the  surface  of  a 
small  pond  in  an  autumnal  morning,  to  those  vast  fields  of  mist  or 
haze  that  sometimes  cover  a  wide  tract  of  country.  These  coUee* 
tions  of  aqueous  spherules,  when  Uiey  ascend  to  a  certain  height, 
constitute  the  different  configurations  of  clouds;  but  the  transition 
of  aerial  vapour  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  statCy  is  perpetually 
taking  place;  as  also  is  the  converse  change^ of  invisible  vapoor 
into  cloud. 

34.  Tbe  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  thus  con- 
tinually varying,*  its  increase  or  decrease  depending  on  altera 
tions  of  heat  and  cold.  The  air,  however,  is  never  perfectly 
dry,  or  quite  deprived  of  water,  even  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature,  f  Aecordinff  to  the  experiments  of  Dalton,  Ure,  and 
Gay  Lussac,  as  well  as  the  calculations  of  Biot,  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  when  the  latter  is  perfectly  saturated,  has^  at  every  tern* 
perature,  the  same  elastic  force  as  it  would  have  when  produced 
at  the  same  temperature  in  a  space  where  no  other  substance  was 
present.  Again  it  appears,  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  vapour 
oy  the  simple  application  of  heat  without  an  increase  of  water,  is 
the  same  both  when  alone  and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air^ 
as  that  of  the  air  itself;  that  is,  takinff  either  vapour  or  air  at 
39^  Fah.,  it  will  be  expanded  l-480th  of  its  bulk  for  every  degree 
ef  increase  in  temperature.  '  -  ' 

S5,  The  weight  in  grains  of  water  in  a  cubic  inch  ot  any  other 
given  bulk  of  air,  may  therefore  be  found,  when  we  know  to 
what  temperature  the  air  and  moisture  must  be  brought  in  order 
that  perfect  saturation  should  exist.  The  following  short  table 
will  illustrate  the  case  just  stated* 

To  wbat  meteorological  phenomena  does  evaporation  give  rite  f 

^''^The  atmosphere  is  not  of  uniform  composition;  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour,  one  ef  its  component  parts,  varies  almost  everjr  hour  of 
the  day.  It  is  subject  to  sudden  increase,  and  as  sudden  diminution ;  and, 
in  its  ascent  to  higher  regions,  follows  a  very  difierent  law  from  that  of 
the  permaiMnt  elastic  fluids."— Paniell,  in  Bnnde*B  Journal  of  Science, 

t  See  £dinburg  Encyclopedia,  article  Hygrometry. 
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From  the  foarth  and  fifth  columns  of  the  table,  it  appears,  that 
while  the  temperature  advanees  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
quantity  of  moisture  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  increases  with  the  ac- 
celerating rapidity  of  a  geometrieal  seties.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
if  two  portions  of  air  of  equal  bulks,  and  both  saturated  with 
moisture  at  different  temperatures,  be  mixed  together,  they  will 
ineritably  deposit  some  part  of  their  moisture. 

36.  (n  tracing  the  causes  of  meteorological  phenomena,  it  must 
ob>nously  be  a  point  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  hygrometiio 
state  of  the  atmosphere  witnin  a  given  space,  or  the  quantity  of 
insensible  moisture  which  a  portion  of  air  contains.  The  barometer 
indicates  the  total  weight  of  an  aerial  column,  depending  partly  on 
the  invisible  vapour  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  lower 
strata ;  but  in  order  to  discover  the  relative  amount  of  that  vtpour, 
various  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  especially 
temperature  and  topical  elevation.  Hence  more  direct  means  are 
requisite  to  determine  the  proportion  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere ; 
and  for  that  purpose  a  great  number  of  instruments  have  been  ia« 
vented,  styled  hygroscopes  or  hygrometers. 

37.  A  verv  simple  apparatus  may  suffice  to  show  the  existence 
of  water  in  the  atmosphere.  Many  substances  are  naturally  so  far 
hygroscopic  that  their  weight  is  sensibly  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  air.  Tobacco,  sponee,  salt,  sugar,  and  other  porous  sub- 
stances, imbibe  moisture  from  a  damp  atmosphere,  and  con- 
sequently become  relatively  heavier  than  when  the  air  is  in  a  dry 
state.  Sulphuric  acid,  potash,  and  mnriate  of  lime,  each  powerfully 
attract  water  from  the  air  when  exposed  to  it,  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion. Fibrous  bodies,  as  hair  and  thread,  become  contorted  and 
shortened  longitudinally  through  their  disposition  to  absorb  atmo- 
spheric moisture;  As  the  degrees  of  contraction  which  these 
bodies  undergo  admit-  of  measurement,  they  have  been  very  gene* 
rally  employed  in  the  construction  of  hygrometers. 

At  what  rate  has  the  vapour  in  the  air  been  found  to  inereiue,  oompwed 
with  the  temperature  ?  What  is  the  kind  of  indication  afiforded  by  a  ba- 
rometer t  What  property  of  fibrous  bodies  renders  them  fit  to  indioals 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  in  regatd  to  moisture  f 
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38.  M.  de  SanMore  in^eBte^  an  imtramem  of  tl^s  kin4,%fa[ieh 
haa  been  most  exteneiyely  ased  in  meteorolegical  leBearches.  It 
consists  of  a  hair,  (rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of 
mbistore  by  steeping  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  potash,)  fixed  at  one 
extremity,  and  aher  being  passed  round  a  pulley,  kept  extended 
by  a  small  weight  at  the  other  extremity.  On  the  axis  of  the 
pulley  an  index,  moving  over  a  graduated  arc  of  a  circle,  indicates 
the  alternate  contraction  of  length  from  absorption  of  moisture,  and 
«^ongation  from  its  eyaporation ;  and  thus  anbrds,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  measure  of  the  relative  quantity  of  aerial  vapour  at  different 
periods.  De  Saussnre  adopteo  some  ineenious  methods  to  deter* 
mine  the  points  of  extreme  moisture  and  extreme  dryness  for  the 
scale  of  his  hygrometer.  He  obtained  the  latter  point  by  exposing 
the  instrument  under  a  bell-fflass,  within  which  the  air  had  been  as 
far  as  possible  depriyed  of  humidi^,  by  means  of  concentrated 
snipburic  acid,  or  calcined  muriate  or  lime,  (chloride  of  calcium  9) 
and  the  former,  by  placing  it  under  a  glass,  the  sides  of  which  w^re 
wetted  with  distilled  water,  and  standing  over  water. 

39.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  utmost  jprecaution  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  hygrometers,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain 
two  instruments  that  exactly  correspond  in  their  indications ;  nor 
will  the  hygroscopic  power  of  an  individual  instrament  remain 
long  unaltered.  If  these  defects  could  be  avoided,  De  Sanssure'e 
hygrometer  would  only  aiford  the  means  of  comparing  different 
degrees  of  humidity.  *<We  might  asc^ain  from  it  that  the 
humidity  of  the  air  was  at  60,  80,  or  100  degrees ;  but  we  should 
learn  nothing  concerning  the  elastic  force  ofthe  vapour  contained 
in  that  air,  and  consequently  should  be  unable  to  resolve  the 
fundamental  question  which  involves  the  grand  object  of  hygro- 
metry.  For  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  is  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  which  corresponds  with  each  of  the 
degrees  of  the  hair  hy^ometer,  and  this  determination  is  very  dif- 
ficult; because,  for  example,  if  the  hygrometer  marks  80^  of 
humidity  when  the  temperature  is  at  zero,  and  80°  of  humidity 
also  when  the  tem^rature  is  at  30°,  the  corresponding  elastic 
fences  of  this  identical  indication  of  the  instrataent  cannot  be 
equal.  Hence  further; researches  become  requisite;  and  M.  Gay 
Lussao  calculated  what  were  the  elastic  forces  of  the  vapour  cor- 
responding to  difiSdrent  degrees  of  the  hair  l^ygrometer  for  a  given 
temperature,  fixing  on  that  of  10°.  He  found  that  when  the 
hygrometer  marks  100°,  the  elastic  force  is  at  its  maximum*  or  9,5 
millimetres ;  at  60°  the  elastic  force  is  reduced  to  i ;  and  at  30^ 
to|. 

40.  Prc^essor  Pouillet  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  the  ixo« 

What  is  the  con«traction  of  De  fiausirare'a  hynoraeter  ? 

How  did  he  obtain  the  fixed  points  of  his  scale? 

To  what  serioui  objections  is  this  instrument  liable  ? 

What  point,  in  regard  to  moisture,  is  it  important  for  us  to  ascertain! 

Why  may  not  De  Saussure's  instrument  determine  this  point  ? 

What  eflbrts  were  formerly  made  to  remedy  this  defect  ? 
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portent  Mflistanee  nSkftdeA  by  the  labours  of  M.  Gay  Liissao,  the 
hair  bygrrometer  can  but  yield  apfHroximative  OBtimates  of  tb« 
elastic  force  of  the  Tapour  contained  in  air,  because  the  Bastruroent 
is  irregular  in  its  Indications,  and  liable  to  error.*  It  is,  however, 
probably  the  least  inaccurate  of  those  hygrometers  whose  action 
depends  on  the  change  of  dimensions  in  bodies,  owin^  to  their 
^Morption  of  vapour ;  and  as  it  has  been  yery  extensively  em- 
ployed by  men  of  science  in  making  meteorological  observations, 
some  notice  of  it  seemed  to  be  required. 

41.  Hygrometers  of  the  kind  just  described  can  at  best  supply 
only  a  part  of  the  information  requisite  towards  determining  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  its  aqueous  contents.  The 
quantity  of  invisible  vapour  in  any  mass  of  air  must  depend  on  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour,  or  its  disoosition  to  retain  a  gaseous 
form,  and  that  again  will  be  chiefly  influenced  by  temperature.  The 
pieeise  object  of  hygrometry,  then,  should  be  to  determine  how 
mueh  moisture  ^e  atmosphere,  or  a  given  portion  of  it,  may  con* 
tain  at  a  certain  temperature.  This  may  be  effected  by  ascertain- 
ittg  at  what  thermometrical  decree  a  body  of  air  begins -to  deposit 
its  moisture,  or  form  dew  ;  and  its  temperature  also  being  known, 
its  quantity  of  moisture  may  be  calculated. 

43.  The  degree  of  temperature  at  which  moisture  begins  to  be 
precipitated  is  termed  the  deto^omt.-f  The  manner  in  which  it 
varies,  relativelv  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  heat  and 
moisture,  is  well  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr.  DanielPs  experiments. 
**  The  temperature  of  a  room  being  45^,  I  found  the  point  of  con- 
densation m  it  to  be  ZB'^,  A  fire  was  lighted,  the  door  and  win* 
dows  carefully  shut,  and  no  one  allowed  to  enter.  The  thermometer 
rose  to  55°,  but  the  point  of  condensation  remained  the  same.  A 
party  of  eight  persons  afterwards  occupied  the  room  for  several 

What  relation  exigti  between  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  air  and  its 
elastic  fbree  f 
On  what  does  the  latter  depend  t 
What  is  meant  by  the  term  deu>^int  in  meteorology  f 
How  may  the  variation  of  that  point  be  illustrated  f 

J"---     ■  ■         '        ■    '■   ■  « ».         ■    ■  ■    .1    ..,.■■<.    ' '  Ta« 

♦  Poullet  El^ra.  de  Phys.  et  Mit^orol.,  torn.  ti.  pp^  737—741. 

t  Dr,  Dallon  was,  perhaps,  the  first  English  philosopher  who  pointed  out 
Che  importance  of  the  dew-point,  as  a  hygrosoopical  phenomenon,  in  a 
aeries  ef  Emuytt  published  in  the  Manehester  Transactions,  vol.  v.  First 
Series.  But  a  kind  of  hygrometer  involving  this  princifde  was  long  pre- 
viously invented  by  an  ingenious  Frenchman.  "  M.  le  Roy  prescrivoit, 
pour  moyen  hygrom^trique,  de  tenir  dans  I'air  un  verre  piein  d'eau,  et 
dont  la  temperature  ffit  la  m^me  que  ceUe  de  Feir ;  de  refroidir  lentement 
cette  eau  par  une  addition  gradu^e  et  successive  d'eau  k  la  glace,  et  de 
noter,  le  degr6  de  (Void  auquel  on  coi|^enc«roit  i  voir  ^  la  surface  du 
verre  eette  i^gere  ros^  qui  indique  la  precipitation  des  vapeurs,  et  par 
consequent  la  supersaturation  de  Tair  contigu  au  verre.  II  jugeoit  Fair 
d'autant  moins  humide,  qu'il  falloit  un  degr^  de  froid  plus  considerable 
pour  operer  oette  precipitation." — Sigaud  de  la  Pond  EUm,  de  Phydqufi, 
torn-  iii-  p-  354.    v.  I«e  Boy  Essais  sur-l'Hygiometrie,  p.  57. 
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hmnn^  and  the  fire  was  kept'ap.    Th^  temwratare  increaaed  to 
68'',  and  the  poist  of  coDdeaaaUoii  roae  to  52^.'** 

43.  AaoDg'the  instruments  that  have  been  inyented  to  ascertain 
the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere  with  relation  to  its  tem- 
peraittre,  may  be  mentioned  the  hygrometers  of  Professor  Daniell 
and  of  Professor  Pouillet.  Both  consist  of  apparatas  adapted  to 
show  the  temperature  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  which  dew 
begins  to  form,  and  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  air 
from  which  it  is  precipitated. f 

44.  **  A  very  simple,  as  well  as  accurate,  method  of  taking  the 
dew-point,  is  to  use  a  thin  tumbler  of  tin,  kept  very  bright  and  clean 
on  the  outaide-^and  in  the  summer  cold  water,  and  in  the  winter 
snow  or  ice,  and  if  necessary  salt,  min^d  with  water*— and  when 
these  are  not  at  hand,  a  mixture  of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  potash,  in  equal  quantities,  pounded  very  fine,  put  into  the 
tumbler  with  water.  By  any  of  these  means  a  temperature  may 
soon  be  obtained  below  the  dew  point.  When  dew  settles  on  the 
tumbler  it  must  be  carefully  wiped  off,  very  dry,  and  the  iluid  within 
stiraed  witih  a  thermometer— and  this  must  be  repeated  until  the 
fluid  is  gradually  heated  up  by  the  air,  so  that  the  moisture  ceases 
to  settle :  the  highest  temperature  at  which  it  will  settle  is  the 
dew  point."  The  same  point  may  be  obtained  apprezimately  by 
the  following  method :  '^  Take  two  thermometers  that  agree,  or 
allow  for  the  difference ;  cover  one  of  them  with  a  piece  of  wet 
white  cloth,  and  swing  them  simultaneously  in  the  air,  (nnless 
the  wind  is  blowing  fresh ;)  When  it  is  dicovered  that  they  cease 
to  change  by  swinging,  or  by  the  effect  of  the  wind,  take  103 
times  their  difference,  and  divide  it  by  the  wet^bulb  temperature, 
and  substract  the  quotient  from  the  temperature  of  the  naked-bulb 
— ^the  remainder  will  be  the  dew-point.  This  formula  is  founded 
on  experiments  from  20°  Fahr.  to  80°,  and  does  not  differ  at  either 
extreme  from  the  most  careful  experiments.  "4^ 

Clouds. 

45.  Since  the  condensation  of  aerial  vapour  depends  on  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  manifest  that  it  may  exist 
in  a  much  larger  proportion  in  warm  climates  than  in  those  that 
are  colder.    Thus  the  air  in  the  cloudy  climate  of  England  is 

In  what  manner  may  the  dew-point  be  obtained  by  refrigeration  and  the 
use  of  a  common  thermometer  ? 
How  may  it  otherwise  be  approximately  obtained  ? 

*  Brando's  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  yiii.  p.  321. 

t  For  .a  descriptive  account  of  Danielt's  hygrometer,  see  papera  in 
Braade's  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  viii.  p.  300 ;  and  Met  Essays  and  Oba. 
Pouillet's  f^rometre  d  Cavaule  is  described  in  his  El6m.  de  Phys.  et  do 
Met^rologie,  torn.  ii.  p.  7^3 ;  and  some  others,  constructed  on  similar 
principles,  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Forbes,  in  Report  of  British  Assoc  for  1838. 

t  See  the  Circular  prepared  by  the  joint  commitees  of  the  Fmnklin  In 
stitute^  and  the  PhilosopbiGal  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
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Upon  tke  whole  less  loaded  with  moisture  than  tiiat  beneath  the 
Clear  sky  of  southern  countries;  and  consecmeotly  more  rain 
j^enerally  falls  during  a  year  at  Naples  than  in  London,  and  more 
at  Calcutta  than  at  Naples.  At  the  equator  the  air,  rdiatiyely  to 
its  temperature,  contains  less  moisture  than  in  the  temperate  zonot 
though  the  actual  amount  of  moisture  is  larger.  That  is,  the  air, 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  under  the  line,  nas  a  greater  capacity 
for  moisture  than  air  at  the  same  height  in  colder  regions ;  hut  in 
the  latter,  the  actual  quantity,  (thou^  smaller  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air,)  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  without 
any  where  reaching  that  point;  for  when  it  does,  precipitation 
takes  place. 

46.  **  Hence,  at  the  equator,  the  air  immediately  incumbent  on 
the  earth's  surface  must  be  comparatively  very  diry.  Moreover« 
the  cause  which  produces  the  dryness  of  the  equatorial  air,  at  the 
earth's  surface,  must,  all  over  the  globe,  exert  different  degrees 
of  the  same  influence.  The  air  every  where  incumbent  on  the 
earth's  surface  must,  therefore,  always  be  under  the  point  of  satu* 
ration;  the  relative  degree  of  dryness  being  highest  under  the 
equator,  and  gradually  diminishing  as  we  recede  north  or  south 
toward  the  poles."* 

47.  Clouds  consist  of  visible  vapour,  or  meteoric  moisture  in 
the  intermediate  state  between  invisible  vapour  and  palpable 
liquid.  Their  formation  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  imperfect 
condensation  of  invisible  vapour,  from  the  intermixture  of  strata 
of  air  at  different  temperatures.  Evaporation  is  perpetually 
taking;  place  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  alone  from  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  but  in  some  degree  from  the  hard  rock  or  the 
frozen  soil.|  The  watery  exhalations  are  usually  imperceptible, 
unless  when  a  rapid  change  of  temperature  occurs,  as  on  a  sudden 
thaw  after  a  hard  frost,  when  the  damp  earth  and  the  waters  throw 
off  abundance  of  reeking  vapour.  At  other  times,  the  transfer  of 
the  aqueous  fluid  from  the  earth  to  the  atmosphere,  though  not 
interrupted,  is  less  distinctly  observable. 

48.  **  During  the  heat  of  the  day  it  rises  from  the  surface  of  the 
land  and  waters,  and  reaches  its  point  of  condensation  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  at  different  altitudes.  Partial  clouds  are  formed 
in  different  parallel  planes,  which  always  maintain  their  relative 
distances.    The  denser  forms  of  the  lower  strata,  as  they  float 

M^ong  with  the  wind,  show  that  the  greater  abundance  of  precipi- 

'-  Considered  with  reference  to  the  temperature,  in  what  zones  ii  the 
.  quantity  of  moisture  greatest? 

What  is  the  hygrometric  state  of  air  at  the  equator,  near  the  ground  ? 
What  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  clouds  ?  ^^ 

♦  Dr.  Front's  Chemistry  and  Meteorology,  p.  887.  From  the  latter  partof 
Dr.  Front's  opinion  there  may  be  reason  to  dissent ;  for  th0a|dflae^  abso- 
lute quantity  of  moisture  towards  the  poles  may  be  less,  tuHpeitence 
in  high  and  low  situations  may  still  bo  as  great  as  in  the  equatorif  1  j;e- 
gions.    The  air  at  the  surface  is  saturated  when  fogs  cover  it — Ed, 

t  See  Scientific  Class  Book,  pt  i.  p.  908.  ^ 
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tation  bw  been  at  tke  first  point  of  depoeitloii,  vUle  the  feadieTjr 
•hepes  and  lighter  textare  of  the  upper  attest  a  rarer  atmoephere* 
These  elouds  do  not  increase  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  often  re*- 
main  stationary  in  quantity  and  figure  for  many  hours ;  but  as  the 
heat  declines,  they  gradually  melt  away,  till  at  length,  when  the 
•an  has  sunk  below  the  horizon^  the  ether  is  unspotted  and  trans- 
parent The  stare  shine  throogh  the  niffht  with  undimmed  lustre, 
and  the  sun  rises  in  ihe  morning  in  his  brightest  splendour.  The 
elouds  again  begin  to  form,  increase  to  a  certain  limit,  and  vanish 
with  the  eTening  shades. 

49.  This  gradation  of  changes,  which  we  see  so  often  repeated 
in  our  finest  seasons,  may  at  first  seem  contraij  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  precipitations  which  occur  with  the  inereaae  of 
temperature  and  aisappear  with  its  decline^  may,  without  refiection, 
be  regarded  as  diametrically  opposite  to  correct  theory.  But  a 
little  consideration  will  show  that  such  conclusions  would  be  imd- 
tme.  The  yapour  rises,  and  is  condensed;  but  in  its  descent 
falls  into  a  warmer  air,  where  it  is  again  evaporated,  and  becomes 
invisible ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  eajth  is  exactly  equal  to  supply  this  process  above,  the 
«loud  neither  augments  nor  decreases.  When  the  sun  declines, 
the  ground  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  air ;  evaporation  decreases, 
but  the  dissolution  of  the  cloud  continues.  The  supply  at  length 
totally  ceases,  and  the  cloud  subsides  completely  away.  The 
morning  sun  revives  the  exhalations  of  the  earth,  the  process  of 
their  condensation  and  consequent  cloud-like  form  commences,  and 
ihey  aoain  undergo  the  same  series  of  changes.'** 

^,  Clouds  difl^rfrom  fogs  only  in  their  superior  elevation  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  ''They  are  seldom  a  mile  high  in  our 
climate  in  winter ;  in  summer  they  may  perhaps  oceasionally  be 
two  or  Uiree  miles  high.  The  thickness  of  a  stratum  of  clouds, 
40ir  distance  from  the  under  to  the  upper  surface,  is  also  variable, 
from  a  few  yards  to  three  or  fonr  hundred  or  more.  X  stratum  of 
«loud  of  greater  depth  is  probably  of  rare  occurrence  any  where  | 
it  would  produee  a  graater  degree  of  darkneas  on  the  earth's  sur* 
lace  than  Is  ever  observed.**! 

51.  Different  opinions  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  clonda.    They  are  usually  regarded  as  consisting  of  little 

Tn  what  part  of  a  teiies  of  doudi  does  the  mcipitadon  of  mofstnre  froi^ 
the  inyinble  ttate  appear  to  be  moflt  copious  f 

What  suecessioA  of  aj^paaraoeet  ncwm,  duriaf  fiae  weather,  in  temp«< 
fate  cliaatesf 

How  is  ihie  feeenciled  with  the  principles  of  greater  evaporation  being 
caused  by  higher  temperatures  f 
*  WheU  M  pr^bljr  fhe  graaiett  thickness  of  clouds  in  a  vertical  directio^i  T 

*  OaaielllB  Meteorolosfical  Cssaye  and  Observations,  pp.  124,  125. 

1  Dr.  Oftlton^s  Meteorolog.  Observations  and  Essays,  App.  to  2d  edit|»n 
Note  f  A.3  The  sequel  of  this  note  contains  an  instructive  account  of 
IpenopBena  Dslatinf^  to  cloads,  observed  4aring  excursions  in  the  iftoie 
mA^aiMd  fturtu  ef  several  counties  in  England- 
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ivi^liM  of  water  filled  with  humid  air*'*  As  to  the  canse  of  their 
cacenl  or  suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  M.  Gay  Lussac  refers  it 
to  theirapalston  of  ascending  currents,  owing  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  that  of  the  up- 
per air ;  while  M.  Fresnel  supposed  that  the  solar  heat,  absorbed 
by  clouds,  formed  groups  of  miniature  montgolfieres,  which  rise 
to  heights  depending  on  their  excess  of  temperature  abov^e  that 
of  the  air. 

63,  Dr.  Daltott  has  advanced  a  different  hypothesis,  considering 
clouds  as  being  composed  of  water  only*  in  a  state  of  extreme  di- ' 
vision.  He  says :  **  When  a  precipitation  of  vapour  takes  place, 
a  muHitude  of  exceedingly  small  drops  form  a  cloud,  mist,  or  fog : 
these  drops,  though  eight  hundred  times  denser  than  the  air,  at 
first  descend  very  slowly,  owin?  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
produces  a  greater  effect  as  Uie  drops  are  smaller.'*!  This  last  view 
of  the  nature  of  clouds  has  been  recently  brought  forward  by  Prof. 
Stevelly  at  the  Edinborg  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  He 
alleged  that  clouds  were  assemblages  of  spherules  of  water,  the 
production  of  which  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  capil- 
lary attraction ;  and  he  very  justly  remaiiLed,  that  notwithstandinsf 
their  actual  specific  gravity,  compared  with  that  of  air,  *'  the  mi- 
mtte  sise  of  the  cloudy  spherules  would  alone  be  sufficient  practi- 
cally to  suspend  them,  as  even  gold  and  platina  may  be  so  subdi- 
vided as  to  descend  with  less  than  any  assignable  velocity.''^ 

53.  Either  of  these  theories  may  be  employed  to  account  for  the 
phenomena ;  but,  as  Professor  Pouillet  remarks,  **  We  at  present 
do  not  possess  sufficient  data  conc^ntng  the  real  constitution  of 
dottds,  and  the  properties  of  the  vapours,  or  the  different  elements 
which  compose  them,  on  which  to  ground  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  their  various  appearances*"^ 

Modifications  of  Clouds, 

54.  The  ever-changing  varieties  of  form  which  clouds  exhibit 
to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  all  attempts  at 
classification.  The  task,  however,  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr, 
Luke  Howard,  who  after  a  long  series  of  meteorological  re- 
searches, formed  a  systematic  arrangement  of  clouds,  distin- 

What  opinions  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  constitution  of  cloudgf 
What  is  the  hypothesis  of  Gay  Lussac  f 

How  has  Professor  Stevelly  souffht  to  account  for  the  suspension  of 
the  spherules  of  visible  vapour  in  the  air? 

*  *'  On  admet,  en  ^^n^ral,  que  les  vapeurs  qui  constituent  les  nuages  sont 
des  vapeurs  vdsiculaires,  o'est  h.  dire,  des  amas  de  petits  globules  remplifl 
d'air  humide,  tout-ft,-rait  analogues  aux  buUes  de  savon." — Pouillet  EMm. 
de  Phy».  et  de  MiUorot.,  torn.  ii.  p.  75$, 

t  Meteorological  Observations  and  Essa^rs,  p.  134. 

X  Report  of  Professor  Btevelli^Observations  in  the  Atheneeum,  for  Sept 
Ml  lo34.  ^^ 

$  £lem.  de  Fhys.  et  de  M6t^iol*f  torn,  iir  p.  754. 
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guUhinff  them  by  names  characteristic  of  their  gettetal  strqetnro 
and  mode  of  production.  The  classification  and  terminology  pro- 
posed by  this  ingenious  philosopher,  have  since  been  adopted  by 
many  writers ;  and  Mr.  Howard  himself,  after  eighteen  years'  ex- 
perience, thus  states  his  confidence  in  the  propriety  of  his  method : 
»'  I  do  not  find  a  necessity  either  to  make  additions  to  this  little 
system,  or  to  retrench  anv  of  its  parts.  Some  subordinate  distinc- 
tions may,  indeed,  at  a  niture  period,  be  found  useful ;  but  until 
ike  classification,  as  it  is,  be  generally  adopted,  its  simplicity  must 
*fofm  its  most  powerful  recommendation,  and  its  conformity  to 
nature.  It  is  in  the  form  and  structure,  carefully  considered  willi 
due  reference  to  situation,  that  the  obsenrer  will  find  the  basis  of 
a  correct  judpnent ;  and  he  will  do  well  to  wait,  at  first,  for  se- 
veral successive  appearances  of  each  modification,  to  which  he 
will  thus  at  lenffth  find  the  definition  apply  in  all  its  parts/'* 

55.  The  modifications  of  clouds  are  distinguished  into  three^ 
principal  distinct  formations,  and  four  composite  kinds.  The  sim- 
ple forms  are  the  eirrus,  in  which  the  vapours  have  the  appear- 
ance of  loose,  narrow  bands  of  parallel  or  diverging  feathery 
fibres ;  the  eumulus^  exhibiting  heaped  masses  of  a  globular  or 
conicid  shape ;  and  the  stratiM^  forming  extended  level  sheets  of 
cloud.  The  composite  clouds  are  the  drrocwnuius,  consisting  of 
collections  of  small  but  well-defined  orbicular  masses,  or  little  cu- 
muli ;  the  eirrthstratusy  in  horizontal  or  somewhat  oblique  sheets, 
having  a  light,  fibrous  appearance  above,  and  a  concave  or  undo-* 
lated  surface  below ;  the  cumulo^tratus,  generally  flattened  at  the 
base,  and  heaped  above  with  overhanging  protuberances ;  and  the 
nimbusy  composed  of  dense  continuous  masses,  forming  a  canopy 
of  vapour  dissolving  below  into  rain. 

56.  Dr.  Thomas  Forster,  who  has  long  been  an  industrious 
observer  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  writin&rs  on  meteorology,  has  adopted  Mr.  Howard's 
system,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  familianae  by  the  addition 
of  English  names  for  the  several  modifications  of  clouds.  To  the 
statement  of  these  terms  may  be  properly  added  a  few  notices  of 
the  modes  of  formation  of  the  different  varieties,  and  of  the  infer- 
ences that  may  be  drawn  from  their  appearance  relative  to  changes 
of  weather. 

57.  Cirrus,  or  curlcloud. — ^This  delicate  modification,  with 
its  varieties,  may  be  distinguished  'by  its  fleecy  or  filmy  light- 
ness, fibrous  structure,  and  instabihy  of  form  ;  seldom  long  pre- 
serving the  same  appearance.  It  commonly  occupies  the  higher 
regions  of  the  air.  In  variable  and  warm  weather,  with  gentle 
breezes  in  summer,  long  obliquely  descending  bands  of  cirri  are 

What  nomenolatare  has  been  found  to  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of 
cloads  ? 

What  are  the  characters  oC  the  several  compound  clouds  ? 

• ^ 1- — — 3#L : ' 

•  The  Climate  of  London,  deduced  from  Meteorological  CHMervatiops,  p.  U 
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^sametioies  seen  coaneetiiig  masses  q{  other  raodifieatioos,  pne- 
vionsly  to  rain.  After  a  continuance  of  fine  clear  weather, 
the  cirras  may  be  seen  crossing  the  sky  at  a  great  height,  like 
a  white  thread,  the  extremities  of  which  seem  lost  in  the  norizoa. 
This  is  called  the  Linear  dnrus.  When  several  of  these  long 
clouds  are  connected  by  transverse  or  oblique  processes,  thev 
have  been  termed,  from  their  net-like  arrangement,  JRetieular  dm, 
the  most  usual  form -of  the  cirrus  is  that  called  the  Vonund^ 
or  Mart*8^tail  cirrus^  which  commonly  occurs  in  variable  wea- 
rier, iodicating  the  approach  of  wind  or  rain.  When  care* 
fully  observed,  the  cirri  will  be  found  to  e^diibit  signs  of  internal 
commotion,  without  any  change  of  place ;  though  sometimes  the 
fibres  seem  to  wave  gently  to  and  fro.  This  happens  most  fre- 
quently in  those  large  and  lofty  cirri,  with  rounded  heads  and  long 
pointed  tails,  which  are  common  in  summer  and  autumn,  during 
the  prevalence  of  dry  winds. 

53.  Cumulus,  or  stackencloub. — ^This  cloud  is  readily  dis- 
tioffuished  by  its  irregularly  hemispherical  figure,  having  gene- 
rally a  level  base.  It  is  produced  by  the  gathering  of  detached 
masses,  which  then  appear  stacked  or  piled  togeUier.  Its  for- 
mation may  be  most  advantageously  traced  in  fine  settled  wea- 
ther. About  sunrise,  small,  thinly-scattered  specks  of  clouds 
may  be  perceived ;  which,  as  the  sun  ascends,  mcrease  in  bulk, 
coalesce,  and  at  length  form  the  complete  cumulus.  It  has  been 
termed  the  doud  of  day ^  as  it  generally  dissolves  ifl  the  evening, 
separating  first  into  small  fragments,  and  retracing  the  steps  of 
its  formation  in  a  reversed  order.  The  more  regularly-rounded 
curanli,  of  a  whitish  colour,  which  reflect  a  bright  silvery  light 
when  opposite  the  sun,  are  the  harbingers  of  fine  weather;  bat 
those  of  a  more  indeterminate  figure,  wl^  a  dark  hue  and  irregu- 
lar fleecy  protuberances,  prognosticate  rain. 

69.  Stratus,  or  rAixcLouo. — The  stratus  is  nothing  more  than 
that  bed  of  vapour  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  earth  during 
the  absence  of  the  sun,  or  when  its  rays  are  impeded,  sometimes 
creeping  as  a  mist  over  the  valleys  and  low  lands,  and  disap- 
pearing soon  after  sunrise ;  and  at  others,  hovering  in  the  shape 
of  a  dmgy  fpff,  at  a  small  elevation  in  the  air,  during  one  or  per- 
haps several  days.  In  iU  usual  form  of  a  summer-evening  mist, 
it  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  nocturnal  depression  of  temperature  in 
the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  observed  in  a 
fine  evening,  after  a  hot  dayi  when  the  cumuli  which  have  pre- 
vailed through  the  day  decBease,  that  a  white  haze  forms  close 
to  the  ground,  and  veils  its  flFface.  About  midnight  it  attains 
Its  utmost  density,  and  disappears  towards  sunrise.    It  has  hence 

In  what  states  of  weather  is  the  cirrus  t  l§ 

Enumerate  some  of  its  varieties ?  ^-^^    2 

th^elva^"^  to  ^  the  acUoa  of  the  partflMsi^'il  of  clouds 

What  distinguishes  the  cdlMos  ftom  oihwMrtM  of  clouds  f 
By  what  faowliat  name  is  it  designated  T  Why  f 
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been  celled  the  ehud  of  night.  In  aittamn  the  longer  eontinnanee 
of  this  cloud  marks  the  dimtnution  of  the  sun^s  power.  Bot  in 
winter  it  sometimes  assames  the  form  of  a  dense  iog,  shrouding 
in  dismal  darkness  every  ohject  on  the  earth,  especially  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  some  large  cities ;  the  obscurity  being  augmented  by  the 
intermixture  of  smoke  with  the  watery  Vapour.  In  January,  1814, 
one  of  these  fogs  pervaded  the  air,  over  a  great  part  of  the  south 
find  west  of  England,  for  about  a  fortnight.  The  stratus  is  often 
found  to  be  poeitively  electrified ;  and  hence  it  does  not  wet  \)h- 
lects  in  contact  with  it.  This  modification  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  some  varieties  of  cirrostratus,  which  resemble  it  in 
appearance ;  but  the  latter  wets  every  thing  it  touches,  and  thus 
the  two  forms  may  be  distinguished. 

60.  CiRROcuHULUs,  or  SONDE RCLoui>««-The  name  of  this  cloud 
indicates  its  affinity  to  two  of  the  principal  forms.  It  differs 
from  some  varieties  of  the  cirrostratus,  by  the  superior  density 
and'  compactness  of  its  component  nubeculee,  and  the  greater 
diversity  of  arrangement.  At  the  approach  of  thunder  storms  cir- 
rostrati  appear  in  masses  of  a  denser  structure,  more  rounded 
shape,  and  in  closer  order  than  at  other  times.  In  rainy,  chan^ 
able  weather,  these  clouds,  have  a  light,  fleecy  texture,  and  vana- 
ble  figure,  being  scarcely  to  be  discriminated  from  cirrostrati. 
In  snmmer  the  cirrocumulus  forebodes  heat ;  and  in  winter,  the 
breaking  up  of  frost,  and  approach  of  mild,  wet  weather. 

61.  Cirrostratus,  or  wanbcloud.— From  its  disposition  to 

Spid  alteration  of  fi^re  and  subsidence,  this  kind  of  cloud 
Ls  derived  its  English  appellation.  It  is  fomarkable  for  its 
shallow  depth  relatively  to  its  horizontal  extent;  while  in 
other  respects  it  is  constantly  varying.  It  originates  more  fre- 
quently from  the  cirrus  than  from  any  other  modification ;  and 
sometimes  afler  descending  from  a  higher  station,  and  assuming 
its  characteristic  figure,  it  changes  again  into  cirri ;  but  more 
commonly  it  either  evaporates,  or  unites  with  some  other  kind 
of  cloud,  producing  cumulostratus,  nimbus,  and  then  falling  in 
rain.  Besides  ita  common  appearance,  as  a  long,  plain  streak  of 
cloud,  tapering  towards  the  extremities,  it  assumes  the  form 
of  the  Mottled  cirrostratus^  constituting  what,  is  called  the 
mackerel-back  flliy  of  summer  evenings,  which  has  been  pro- 
verbially reckoned  a  sign  of  dry  leather.  The  Cymoid  cirrus 
is  accounted  a  variety  of  the  cirrostratus.  It  is  composed  of 
waving  bars  or  streaks,  either  arranged  so  as"  to  fonn  lines, 
or  otherwise  disposed.  It  is  sai^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  indication  of 
approaching  storms.  Another  variety  of  the  cirrostratus  is  that 
large  shallow  veil  of  cloud  which  occurs  especially  towards 

At  what  hour  of  |ttle  day  is  the  itratus  most  dense  ? 

To  what  desiffnation  hM  this  circumstance  given  rise  ? 

What  indicatimis,  i^  regard  to  weather^  are  supposeid  to  be  afibnded  hy. 
the  cirrocumulus  ? 

What  is  the  familiar  appellation  applied  1S>  the  mottled  cirrostratus  ? 
.    What  is  supposed  to  be  prognosticated  by  the  C3rmoid  cirrus! 
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night,  and  through  which  the  sun  and  moon  appear  hut  indis- 
tinctly. Hales,  parhelia,  &c.,  usually  are  formed  by  peculiar 
refractions  of  the  light  of  those  bodies  in  this  variety  of  doud. 
It  betokens  rain  or  snow. 

62.  CuMULOsTRATus,  or  TWAiNCLouD. — ^This  modification  of 
cloud  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  other  kinds,  as  the 
cirrus  and  cumulus.  The  cumulus,  driven  by  the  wind,  becoming 
retarded  in  its  course,  grows  denser,  spreadslaterally,  apd  swells 
out  into  a  dark,  irregular  mass.  Sometimes  a  number  of  cumuli 
unite  at  the  base,  from  which  heaps  of  vapour  rise  in  the  form  of 
mountain  peaks,  or  detached  rocks.  '  The  curaulostrati,  which 

five  birth. to  storms  of  hail  or  thunder  and  lightninof,  often  look 
lack  and  lowering,  especially  before  the  shower  of  hail  or  rain 
begins  to  fall.  Occasionally,  the  clouds  of  this  modification  eva- 
porate, or  the  mass  separates  into  cumuli ;  but  more  commonly 
their  appearance  is  followed  by  that  of  the  nimbus,  producing  rain 
or  snow.  . 

63.  Nimbus,  or  raincloud.— Any  of  the  other  modifications 
of  clouds  may  form  and  again  disperse,  or  become  evanescent ; 
but  the  nimbus  is  a  constant  precursor  of  a  storm.  It  may  be 
best  observed  when  showers  fall  at  a  distance,  and  the  nimbus 
can  be  seen  in  profile.  The  progress  of  its  formation  may  be  infer- 
red from  what  has  been  just  described,  under  the  preceding  modi- 
fication. The  cumulostratus  having  been  formed,  sometimes  goes 
on  increasing  in  density  till  the  whole  horizon  is  veiled  in  por- 
tentous darkness.  Shortly  after  which  the  lowering  sky  assumes 
a  gray  obscurity,  denoting  a  new  arrangement  of  the  particles  of 
vapour  in  the  cloudy  mass.  The  nimbus  is  then  formed,  and  rain 
descends.  The  shower  continues  till  the  nimbus  is  exhausted, 
and  other  modifications  of  cloud  reappear :  the  cirrus,  the  cirros- 
tratus,  or  perhaps  the  cirrocumulus,  are  seen  aloft,  floating  amidst 
the  blue  sky ;  and  the  remaining  cumulus,  no  longer  retarded, 
sails  along  with  the  wind  nearer  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Main,  Snow,  and  HaiL 

64.  One  immediate  cause  of  rain  is  probably  the  intermixture  of 
masses  of  air,  whose  common  temperature  is  insufficient  to  keep 
suspended  their  joint  amount  of  moisture,  part  of  which  is  therefore 
precipitated.  Another  is  the  ascent,  into  an  elevated  region,  of 
warm  air  fully  supplied  with  vapour,  whereby  an  expansion*  and 
an  increase  of  capacity  for  heat,  with  a  diminution  of  temperature, 

What  forms  does  the  cumulostratus  exhibit  previous  to  a  hail  storm  or 
thunder  shower  ?    How  does  the  nimbus  differ  from  other  forms  of  clouds  ? 
What  are  supposed  to  be  the  two  immediate  causes  of  rain  ? 

♦  The  eflfect  of  sudden  expansion  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  to 
caUse  invisible  to  change  for  a  moment  to  visible  vapour,  and  to  fall  in 
miniature  rain.  Before  reaching  the  pumphplate  this  little  shower  will 
sometimes  be  seen  to  disappear  as  the  temperature  resumw  its  former 
8tate.-^£o. 
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takes  place.  OontendiDg  currents  in  the  atmosphere  bring,  mid- 
denly,  into  mutual  contact  vast  fields  of  moist  air,  and  the  aqueous 
partieles  coalescing  form  drops,  which,  if  the  temperature  is  above 
the  freezing  point,  descend  in  liquid  showers.  The  size  of  the 
drops  of  rain  probably  depends  on  the  degree  of  rapidity  with 
which  condensation  takes  place ;  and  the  rate  at  which  they  de- 
scend must  be  influenced  by  the  relative  height  of  the  clouds,  the 
action  of  the  wind,  and  their  own  magnitude. 

65.  The  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  parts  of 
the  world  varies  considerably,  according  to  local  circumstances. 
Among  these  are  temperature,  distance  from  the  sea,  and  position 
with  respect  to  mountain  chains.  According  to  Humboldt,  nearly 
six  times  as  much  rain  falls  at  the  equator  as  in  60^  N.  latitude. 
But  in  the  tropical  regions  the  rains,  though  vastly  more  abundant 
than  in  cold  climates,  are  much  less  frequent ;  and  in  the  former, 
the  rains  are  periodical.  Mountainous  tracts  are  visited  with 
more  copious  and  frequent  showers,  in  general,  than  plains ;  and 
in  some  countries  little  or  no  rain  falls,  as  in  Egypt,  the  fertility  . 
of  which  depends  on  the  periodical  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

66.  It  has  been  repeatedly  remarked,  that  in  any  ^ven  situation 
the  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest  at  the  least  elevation :  thus  more 
might  be  collected  within  an  area  12  inches  square  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  all  other  circumstances,  except 
the  height  above  the  ground,  being  equal.  An  experimental  in- 
vestigation of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  undertaken 
by  IVfr*  John  Phillips,  of  York,  England,  an  account  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for  1833. 
The  hypothesis  which  he  proposes,  as  a  probable  inference  from 
the  result  of  his  researches,  is,  '*  that  the  whole  difference  in  the 
ijuantity  of  rain  at  different  heights  above  the  neighbouring  ground, 
is  caused  b^  the  continual  augmentation  of  each  drop  of  ram  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  descent,  as  it  traverses  suc- 
cessively the  humid  strata  of  air  of  a  temperature  so  much  lower 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  as  to  cause  the  deposition 
of  moisture  upon  its  surface."  Mr.  Phillips  purposes  to  pursue 
the  inquiry,  with  a  view  towards  the  completion  of  the  theory  of 
this  curious  subject,  the  patient  investigation  of  which,  as  he 
justly  remarks,  cannot  fail  to  give  us  new  and  penetrating  views 
into  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.* 

67.  When  the  temperature  oi  this  region  of  the  air  in  which 
the  resolution  of  the  cloudy  vapour  into  water  takes  place  hap- 
pens to  be  below  the  freezing  point,  the  globules,  in  the  act 

On  what  does  the  size  of  the  drops  depend  ? 

What  local  circumstances  appear  to  afiect  the  quantity  of  rain  falling  on 
any  given  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  ? 

What  relation  appears  Ut  subsist  between  the  elevation  of  a  plain  and 
the  quantitjr  of  rain  which  falls  upon  it  ? 

To  what  is  the  observed  difference  attributed  ? 

*  Report  of  British  Association,  for  1833,  pp.  410  412. 
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of  union,  become  congealed  into  needle-shaped  or  spicalar  crystals, 
wiiich  form  little  hexagons  almost  infinitely  modified ;  and  these 
again  combining  as  they  descend,  produce  flakes  of  snow.  Some- 
times the  frozen  masses  are  very  small,  constituting  sleet  At 
other  times  they  assume  the  more  formidable  character  of  hatl, 
**  Hailstones  are  often  of  considerable  dimensions,  exceeding 
sometimes  the  length  of  an  inch.  They  may,  therefore,  fall  with 
a  velocity  of  70  feet  per  second,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  60  miles  in 
the  hour.  Striking  the  ground  with  such  impetuous  force,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  the  extensive  injury  which  a  hail-shower  may  occasion 
in  the  hotter  climates.  The  destructive  power  of  these  missiles,  in 
stripping  and  tearing  the  fruits  and  foliage,  increases,  besides,  in 
a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the  momentum,  and  maybe  estimated  by 
the  square  of  their  velocity  multiplied  into  their  mass.  This  fatal 
energy  is  hence  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameter  of  the  hailstone."* 
68.  The  celebrated  Volta  ascribed  the  formation  of  hail  to  elec- 
tricity, and  proposed  to  defend  tracts  of  country  from  hail-storms 
by  rods  on  the  principle  of  lightning  conductors.  These  hail- 
rods  or  paragreles  as  they  were  called,  were  tried  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  but  apparently  with  little  advantage.f 

When  is  snow  instead  of  rain  the  result  of  deposition  of  vapour  ? 

At  what  rate  does  the  destructive  energy  of  hail-stones  increase  with 
their  diameter? 

On  what  two  principles  does  Mr.  Espy  found  his  theory  of  aqueous  de- 
positions ?    (Note.) 

*  Leslie  on  Heat  and  Moisture. 

t  For  an  account  of  a  terrific  hail-storm,  in  which  some  of  the  masses 
weighed  a  pound  each,  see  Commodore  Porter's  Letters  from  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  subject  of  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  water-spouts,  a  very  inge- 
nious theory  has  recently  been  advanced  by  Mr.  James  P.  Espy,  who  refers 
the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena  to  the  influence  of  the  latent  heat  of 
vapour,  given  out  in  its  condensation,  acting  as  sensible  heat  on  the 
atmospheric  air,  which,  having  a  low  specific  neat,  will  be,  in  any  given 
case,  more  expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  vapour  which  has  been  condensed, 
than  it  is  contracted  bjr  the  diminution  of  bulk,  in  the  turning  of  that 
vapour  to  water.  This  increase  of  bulk  in  the  air  may  occur  when,  satu- 
rated with  vapour,  it  ascends  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  consequence 
of  the  diminution  of  its  specific  gravity — a  mixture  of  air  and  watery 
vapour  being  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than  pure  atmospheric  air.  It  is  known 
that  a  mass  of  air,  saturated  with  vapour,  at  any  temjjerature,  will  deposit 
some  portion  of  its  vapour  on  being  suddenly  dilated  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  In  rising  to  the  upper  regions  of  air,  the  same  result  will  be 
obtained,  and  the  more  decidedly  the  higher  it  rises,  for  the  dilatation  will 
be  the  greater  as  the  height  becomes  more  considerable.  But  though,  by 
the  dilatation,  the  vapour  is  condensed,  yet  the  air  which  has  parted  wiln 
it  does  not  contract  and  re-descend,  for  the  latent  heat  given  out  i^ufii- 
cient  to  keep  its  temperature  above  what  it  would  have  been  had  the 
same  bulk  of  dry  air  been  carried  to  the  same  height  from  the  surtace  of 
the  earth.  Mr.  Espy  has  found,  by  calculation,  « that  the  quantity  of  latent 
caloric  given  out  by  the  change  of  vapour  to  water  or  cloud,  is  sufficient 
to  produce  an  expansion  in  the  air  six  times  greater  than  the  contraction 
caused  by  the  vapour  turning  to  water."  "  This  calculation  is  founded  on 
three  principles,  which  are  all  demonstrated  by  experiment.    1.  The  latent 
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DeWf  Bdar-frostj  and  Ground-ice, ' 

69.  The  precipitations  of  water  from  the  atmosphere,  already 
described,  depend  on  changes  of  temperature  in  the  air ;  but  there 
are  others  frequently  taking  place  in  consequence  of  depression 
of  temperature  in  solid  bodies.  In  the  summer  season,  in  clear, 
calm  nights,  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  growing  plants  are  found  at 
sun-rise  covered  with  globules  of  limpid  moisture,  so  that  the  trees 
aad  hedges  glitter  in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  as  if  they  were  hung 
with  multitudes  of  brilliant  diamonds  or  transparent  pearls.  This 
phenomenon,  so  often  described  by  poets  as  well  as  philosophers, 
and  so  familiarly  known  to  all  who  inhabit  the  country,  consti- 
tutes cfeti;  /  which,  in  some  situations,  occurs  so  copiously  as  to 
supply  the  want  of  rain.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
prQcipitatedt  are  so  different  from  those  which  accompany  the 

What  is  meant  by  dtv)  ? 

heat  of  vapour  is  a  conatant  quantity  equal  to  1212^  of  Fah.  2.  The  ca- 
pacity of  atmoBpheric  air  is  25,  that  of  water  being  100.  3.  The  expansion 
of  air  by  heat  is  l-480th  of  the  whole,  for  every  degree  of  Fah.  above  its 
bulk  at  38«." 

The  result  above  stated  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  commencement 
.of  condensation  in  an  ascending  current  of  air  will  cause  an  expansion  of 
the  whole  mass  of  air  above  the  cloud,  by  keeping  its  temperature  elevated, 
and  causing  it  to  rise  and  spread  out  in  every  direction  above  the  cooler 
masses  around  it. 

Air,  ascending  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  cooled  one 
degree  for  each  100  yards  or  ascent  By  rising  9000  yards,  therefore,  it 
would  be  cooled  90  degrees.  But  if  air,  saturated  with  vapour,  should 
ascend  to  the  same  height,  and  should  lose  even  45  degrees  of  heat,  it 
would  deposit  the  greater  part  of  its  vapour  in  consequence  of  the  rapidly 
diminished  quantity  of  that  substance  capable  of  being  suspended  in  the 
air  at  low  temperatures.  When  much  vapour  is  contained  in  the  air  at 
die  surface  of  ihe  earth,  the  latent  heat  i'rom  deposition  would  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  heat  the  air  to  46^  above  the  temperature  due  to  dry  air 
at  the  same  height  The  heated  air  will  consequently  continue  to  rise. 
The  equilibrium,  being  thus  once  disturbed,  cannot  be  restored  while  air 
highly  charged  with  vapour  exists  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer,  will  be  diminished  beneath 
the  cloud — and,  if  it  amount  to  one  inch,  may  cause  an  ascending  cur- 
rent of  230  feet  per  second — "  sufficient  to  carry  up  large  drops  of  rain, 
after  they  are  formed,  far  above  the  region  df  perpetual  congelation," 
where  they  may  be  frozen  and  carried  to  the  sides  of  the  ascending  cur- 
rent When,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ascension,  "  the  dew  point  is 
veiy  high,  and  the  ascending  current  very  narrow,  the  upward  velocity 
will  be  very  great,  and  thus  water-spouts,  or  what  the  French  call  trombea, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  may  be  formed." 

The  author  supposes  that  "all  the  phenomena  of  rains,  hails,  snows 
and  water-spouts,  change  of  winds  and  depressions  of  the  barometer,  fol- 
low as  easy  and  natural  corollaries  from  the  theory  here  advanced,  that 
there  is  an  expansion  of  the  air  containing  transparent  vapour,  when  that 
vapour  is  condensed  into  water."  This  theory  is  the  result  of  much  careful 
ol^ervation,  and,  as  its  author  conceives,  is  justitied  by  multitudes  of  facts, 
which  meteorologists  have  not  been  able  to  solve  on  any  other  hypothesis. 
See  Trans,  of  the  Qeci.  Soc.  of  Penn.,  vol.  i.,  p.  342.— Ed. 
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Beparation  of  moisture  from  the  air  in  the  state  of  rain,  that  philo- 
sophers were  Ion?  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it.  Among  the  causes  as- 
signed for  its  production,  one  of  the  most  plausible  was  electricity. 

70.  At  length,  however.  Dr.  W,.C.  Wells,  by  an  ingeniously 
conducted  series  of  experiments,  ascertained  that  dew  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  substances  on  which  it  is 
deposited.  Hence  it  is  that  dew  never  forms  during  nights  which 
are  both  cloudy  and  windy ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  a  night,  the  wea- 
ther from  being  serene  should  become  dark  and  stormy,  the  dew 
which  may  have  been  produced  will  disappear.  Grass,  leaves  of 
veo^etables,  or  other  bodies,  must  be  quite  exposed  to  the  sky  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  receive  dew ;  and  therefore  the  slightest 
shelter  will  prevent  its  deposition  on  the  covered  surface.  The 
quantity  of  dew  must  necessarily  depend,  not  entirely  on  the 
degree  of  radiation  at  any  one  time  and  place,  but  also  on  the 
amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  air.  i'ei^ect  stillness  in  the 
atmosphere,  therefore,  is  not  always  so  favourable  to  the  deposi- 
tion as  gentle  motion ;  by  means  of  wluch,  after  one  mass  of 
air  has  been  deprived  more  or  less  of  its  moisture,  by  contact  with 
radiating  bodies,  other  portions  of  air,  from  which  it  has  not  been 
separate,  may  be  successively  brought  near  to  those  bodies, 
which  may  thus  receive  repeated  deposits.  Any  considerable 
agitation,  however,  approaching  to  wind,  causes  the  precipitation 
to  cease. 

71.  These  and  many  other  circumstances,  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  dew,  admit  of  a  complete  and  lucid  explanation,  by 
referring  them  to  the  property  of  radiation.  Light,  fibrous  sub- 
stances, as  filaments  of  gossamer,  wool,  thread,  cotton,  hair, 
grass,  and  low  plants,  both  dead  and  living,  are  among  the  best 
radiators,  and  receive  dew  most  readily  ;  while  rocks,  bare  earth, 
and  considerable  masses  of  water,  have  less  disposition  to  part 
with  their  heat  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  remain  free 
from  dew. 

73.  Hoar-frost  is  merely  frozen  dew,  owing  either  to  powerful 
radiation,  when  the  atmosphere  itself  has  a  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point,  but  the  radiating  substances  part  with  their  heat 
so  fast  as  to  fall  below  it,  and  thus  the  moisture  freezes  on  them 
as  soon  as  it  is  precipitated  :  or  the  congelation  may  be  accom- 
plished and  preserved  by  a  depression  of  temperature  in  the  air 
below  32®  Fahrenheit.  Glass  is  an  excellent  radiator  of  heat; 
and  hence  it  often  receives  depositions  of  hoar-frost  in  winter, 
incrusting  its  surface  sometimes  with  elegant  frost-work,  bearing 

To  what  is  the  deposition  of  dew  at  night  chiefly  attributable  ? 

What  is  necessary,  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  plants,  in  order  that  they 
should  receive  a  deposit  of  dew  ? 

What  is  the  effect  of  motion  in  the  air  on  the  quantity  of  dew  which  it 
will  deposit?  ^ 

What  character,  in  regard  to  omitting  heat,  have  bodies  which  accumu- 
late much  dew  ? 

Why  does  glass  accumulate  hoar  ftost? 
2<^^ 
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a  ftineifal  resemblance  to  trees  and  landscapes.     Same  of  the  sim- 
pler forms  of  hoar-frost  aie  exhibited  in  the  following  figures. 


73.  The  trees  and  hedges  also  in  the  cold  season  display  yet 
more  beautiful  assemblages  of  snowy  crystals,  the  complicated 
figures  of  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  trace.  Hoar- 
frost, in  the  -spring,  sometimes  destroys  the  buds  and  flowers  of 
plants,  and  literally  deprives  the  gardener  of  the  fruit  of  his  laboar. 
it  had  been  long  known  that  tender  vegetables  and  opening  buds 
might  be  pirotected  from  its  deposition  by  a  very  slight  shelter ; 
but  it  is  only  since  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Wells  have  been  pro- 
mulgated, that  the  manner  in  which  such  shelter  acts  (namely,  by 
preventing  radiation)  has  been  properly  understood. 

74.  The  production  of  ground-ice^  that  is,  ice  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  rivers,  is  a  phenomenon  that. has  often  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  philosophers,  and  given  rise  to  difiTerent  hypotheses.  Mr*. 
T.  A«  Knight,  m  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, attributes  the  formation  of  ice  in  such  situations  to  particles 
originally  congealed  at  the  surface,  and  afterwards  carried  to  the 
bottom  by  the  eddies  of  streams.'**'  Neither  this  nor  other  theo- 
ries that  have  been  advanced  can  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 
The  phenomena  are  well  described  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Richard 
Garnett,  published  in  Brande's  Journal  of  Science  in  1818 ;  but 
that  gentleman  does  not  prcmose  |^ny  new  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  existence  of  gromid-ice.  He  remarks,  however,  that  it  never 
occurs  but  under  peculiar  atmospherical  circumstances.f  He 
adds,  that  '*  the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  this  ice 
seems  to  be  the  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  stone  or 
gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  {on  which  it  is  deposited,^  connected 
with  sudden  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.":; 

Why  does  a  simple  veil  or  screen,  placed  over  plants,  prevent  their  de- 
struction by  frost  ? 

What  is  meant  by  ground-ice  ? 

What  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  its  production? 

*  See  Abstracts  of  Papers  in  Philos.  Trans.,  voL  ii.  p.  16. 
t  Brande  s  Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  269. 
;  Idem,  p.  273. 
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6.  Experiments,  which  could  be  best  prosecuted  in  frosty 
weather,  would  be  requisite  to  develop  the  cause  of  the  formation 
of  ground-ice.  It  may,  however,  be  not  improbably  attributed  to 
the  acquisition  by  stones  or  gravel,  in  consequence  of  radiation  of 
heat,  of  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  while  the  water 

gassing  over  those  substances  was  somewhat  warmer.  It  may 
^  e  stated,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition,  that  ground- 
ice  is  found  only  in  clear,  running  water,  through  which  it  may 
be  conceived  radiation  might  take  place.* 

76.  Various  other  atmospheric  phenomena  are  frequently  treated 
of  in  books  relating  to  meteorology.  These  are  chiefly  of  two 
classes,  namely,  those  which  may  be  explained  by  means  oi 
the  laws  of  optics,  and  those  which  appear  to  depend  on  electro- 
jnagnetism.  Among  optical  or  photonomical  phenomena,  there 
are  few  more  curious  than  the  mirage,  looming,  and  the  fata 
morgana,  or  more  beautiful  than  the  rainhow ;  and  of  these  some 
notices  wilt  be  found  in  the  treatise  on  Optics,  in  the  former  vo- 
lume of  this  work.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant  discoveries 
that  have  been  made  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years  relative  to 
electricity,  we  are  yet  by  no  means  able  to  trace  the  fnll  extent 
of  its  influence  over  the  atmosphere.  That  it  is  the  cause  of  light- 
ning is,  however,  universally  admitted ;  and  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  the  reader  has  been  directed  in  the  treatise  on  Elec- 
tricity. 

77.  Perhaps  there  are  no  atmospheric  phenomena  more  singu- 
lar or  problemetical  than  the  descent  of^  aerolites,  or  meteorites, 
as  they  have  been  termed.  The  fact  of  their  fall  was  long  doubted, 
but  at  present  seems  to  be  indisputably  ascertained.  They  all 
consist  chiefly  of  magnetic  iron,  having  a  remarkable  analogy  of 
composition.  Their  origin  is  quite  uncertain ;  and  the  different 
explanations  of  their  appearance  that  have  been  attempted,  are, 
perhaps,  equally  improbable.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been 
formed  in  the  air,  an  hypothesis  which  D'Aubuisson  rejects  as 
untenable ;  others  consider  them  as  the  products  of  volcanoes  in 
the  moon,  projected  into  our  atmospherS ;  and,  accordinji  to 
Chladni,  they  are  fragments  of  planets  which  have  burst  in  pieces 
amid  the  etherial  space. 

What  is  the  composition  of  aerolites  or  meteorites  ? 
What  hypotheses  have  been  formed  respecting  them  ? 

♦  This  supposition  seems,  however,  at  variance  with  the  generally  re- 
ceived opinion,  that  water  is  but  slightly,  if,,  at  all,  pervious  to  radiated 
heat.— £d.  ^       Mf 
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fVarks  on  Mettorohgy* 

So  many  of  the  subjects  connected  with  this  department  of 
science  are  still  in  an  imperfect  state,  that  no  work  which  has 
hitherto  fallen  under  our  observation  can  be  considered  as  abso- 
lutely free  from  error.  Many  detached  memoirs  and  treatises  of 
grreat  Talae  are  extant,  and  we  will  present  to  the  consideration 
of  the  reader  such  as  appear  likely  to  prove  most  satisfactory 
It  is  understood  that  the  gentleman  whose  views  of  the  causes  of 
rain,  hail,  tornadoes,  and  water-spouts  we  have  presented  in  a 
preceding  page,  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  his  favourite 
department  of  stuay,  in  which  those  views  will  be  carried  ont 
and  applied  to  numerous  phenomena  connected  with  atmospheric 
changes. 

Daniell's  Meteorolo^cal  Essays  and  Observations. 

Dalton'A  Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays.  1834. 

Leslie's  Essays  on  Heat  and  Moisture. 

Prout'»  Chemistiy  uid  Meteorology. 

Forbes  on  Meteorology,  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association 
for  1839. 

Pouiilet  Elemens  de  Phys.  et  de  Meteorologie.  3  vols. 

Meteorological  Register,  from  Observations  made  by  the  Sur- 
geons of  the  Army  at  the  Militaiy  Posts  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  1826.      ' 

Nicolao  Oacciatore  de  Redigendis  ad  unicam  seriem  compara- 
bilem  Meteorologicis  ubique  ractis  Observation ibus.  Palermo. 
1833. 

Article  Bygrometryy  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia. 

Enclycl(n>edia  Metropolitana,  article  Meteorology, 

Manuel  de  Meteoroloeie,  par  J.  B.  Felleus.  Paris.  1833. 

Forster^s  Essays  on  Meteorology. 
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Electric  light  from  animals, 

action  on  the    earth's 
surface,      . 
Electro-positive  bodies,  with  hy- 
drogen. 
Electro-chemical  relations  of  mi- 
nerals,     ...... 

Electro-positive  native  metals, 
Electro-negative  metals,    . 
Elephant,  fossil,  in  Russia, 
.Elevation  of  mountains, 

of  chalk  strata,  . 
2R 
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30 
189 

64 
438 

14 
241 
373 
189 
428 
461 
449 
450 
209 

36 
325 
408 

66 
349 
389 

304 
306 
308 

311 
357 
358 
359 

67 
161 
161 
424 

40 

41 
47 
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Elements,  four,  of  the  ancients,  p.  15 

seven,  of  the  alchy- 
mists, 

sixty-four  of  the  mo- 
derns, 

metallic  and  non-me- 
taliic, 

list  of. 


15 

16 

16 
18 


Elie  de  Beaumont  on  mountains,  319 
Encke's  comet,  how  retarded,    .  316 
Encrmites,  .        ...        .        .  399 

Ei^m  salts,  crystals  of,     .        .  284 
Epidote  in  mineralogy,       .        .  264- 
Equivalents,  chemical  scale  of,      57 
Erie,  lake,  may  be  emptied,  337.  342 
Erratic  blocks,    ....  375 

Eruptions  and  earthquakes,        .  358 
Espy  on  hail-storms  and  torna- 
dos, .        .        .        .        .459 

Etesian  wind,     ....  445 

Expansion,  rate  of,  in  moisture, .  446 

Farquharson's  account  of  a  flood 

in  the  Don,  .  .  .  .339 
Fault  in  rocks,  .  .  .  .389 
Faraday  reduced  gases  to  liquids,  10 
Feldspar,  .  .  .  .262,263 
Fermentation,  .  .  .  "  .  170 
Ferns,  fossil,  ...  403.  418 
Fibrous  hygrometers,  .        .  447 

Fibrin, 165 

Fingal's  cave,     ....  3^ 
Fire-damp.  ....  109 


47 
241 

48 


368 

94 

245 
246 
249 
429 
373 
378 


Fire  of,  oxidation  and  reduction,  212 

Flint, 260 

Floatage,  power  of,  in  the  air,  .  332 
Flowers  of  sulphur,    .        .        .  126 

fossil 404 

Fluate  of  alumina  and  soda,  na- 
tive,          280 

Fluorine,  general  account  of,    .    23 
particular  properties  of,  85 
Fluorspar,          ....    85 
cryslalline  forms  of,    292 
Fluoride  of  silver,       .        .        .    86 
of  boron-,        .        ...    87 
Fluorides,  native,        .        .        .  279 
Fontinelle  on  spontaneous  com- 
bustion,     50 

Forms  of  bodies  classed,  .  .  10 
Formations,  general  view  of,  .  322 
Fourier  on  the  temperature  of 


celestial  spaces. 
Fossil  flowers,    .        .        .  . 
vegetables,  sections  of,  . 
shells,       .        .        .  . 
theory  of, 
Franklin's  discovery  on  north- 
east storms,      .        .        .  . 
Freind's  remarks  on  crystals,  . 
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Fuel  for  smelting,       .     p.  222,  223 
Fundamental  rocks,    .  .397 

Furnace,  calcining,    .        .        .  226 
Fusion,  igneous,  of  the  earth,    .,  318 

Gahn's  blowpipe,  .        .211 

Galena,  ...        .254 

Garnet,  family  of  minerals,        .  264 

Garas  combined  by  electricity, .    40 

atomic  constitution  of,      .    91 

evolved  from  volcanos,      328 

inflammable  from  fisssures 

in  the  earth,         .        .  329 

Gas,  intoxicating,  .        .     97 

olefiant,  .        .111 

Gangue  of  minerals,  .  .  190 

Gay  Luflsac's  instantaneous  light,  37 

on  combining  volumes,  58 

Gehlenite 265 

Gelatin,  characters  of,  .165 

Gensanne  on  the  heat  of  mines,  310 
Geognostic  epochs,     .        .        .  406 
Geofogy,  purpose  of,  .        .        .  298 
of  the  United  States,    .  433 
Geological  Society,  influence  of,  301 
arrangement  of  mine- 
rals and  fossils,      .  405 
GeyseiB  contain  silica,        .     •   .  118 
temperature  of,     .        .  313 
deposit  of,     .        .        .351 
Giant's  causeway,      .        .   "    .  390 

GUdinff,  water 230 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,    .        .122 

Glass,  etching  on,  by  fluoric  acid,  86 

composition  of,         .        .118 

Glance  cobalt 256 

Glauber's  salt,  crystals  of,  .        .  284 

Glucinum,  binary  compounds  of,  145 

properties  of,     .        .153 

Gluten, 165 

Gold,  an  isolated  body,  .     14 

malleability  of,  .        .        .31 

acted  on  by  iodic  acid,      .    83 

binary  compounds  of,        .  155 

chemical  nature  of,   .        .  159 

test  of,        .....  213 

"native,        ....  249 

localities  of,  .        .193 

GoniometehB,       ....  295 

Gossan,  in  mineral  veins,  .        .  202 

Granite*  disintegration  of,  by 

air,      .        .        .  327. 336 
variable  characters  of,    381 
supposed  universal,      .  392 
Gravities,  specific,  of  gasses  and 

vai>ours,    .•  60 
of  iodine,       .    82 

Graphite 251 

Grauwacke,        ....  383 
Great  Staple  Tor,  .327 


Grenier,  mount,  &11  of,       .     p.  344 
Grenough  on  elevation  of  conti- 
nents,      .....  379 
Greenstone  rock,  .        .  382 

Groups  of  formations,  .  .  320 
synoptical  arrangement  of,  393 
carboniferouiT,  .  .  .  393 
penean,     ....  -S94 

keupric 395 

liasic,        .        ...        .394 

Ground-ice 462 

Gum,  .        .164 

resins,  .        .166 

Gun-barrel  for  decomposing  water,  90 
Gypsum,  deposiis  of,  *        .        .  353 

Hading  of  mineral  veins,  .  .  188 
Hair  hygrometer,  imperfect,  .  448 
Hail-stones,  momentum  of,  .  459 
Hail-storms,  theory  of,  .  .  460 
Hardness  of  minerals,  .  .  409 
Hare's  mode  of  procuring  boron,  114 
Harmotorae  mineral,  .  .  262 

Harmattan  wind,  .  .  .  445 
Flaiiy,  simple  forms  discovered  by,  290 
Haiiy's  system  of  mineralogy,  .  244 
»  researches   in   crystallo- 

graphy, .288 

theory,  objections  to,      .  293 
Haworih,  mud  deluge  at,  .        .  346 
Hay-ricks,  combustion  of,  .        .36 
Heat,  expansive  power  of,         .      9 
evolved  by  burning  bodies,  33 
and  light  m  combustion,   .    76 
of  the  earth,  Fourier  on,    .317 
Heaving  of  mineral  veins,         »  191 
Henry,  Prof.,  on  Niagara  gorge,  387 
Hisineerite,        ....  261 

Hoar-lrost 461 

Horaiomorphism,        .        .        .  287 
Homberg's  sedative  salt,    .        .  113 
Hornstone  mineral,            .        .  S59 
Horsburgh  on  descending  cur- 
rents of  air 442 

Hot  air  blast,  how  applied,        .  223 

Howard's  classification  of  clouds,  454 

Human  body,  combustion  of,     .    38 

bones,  fossil,   .        .        .  354 

Hurricanes,  geological  effects  of,  334 

Hutton's  theory  of  the  earth,      .  300 

of  coal  formations,  413 

Hydrate  of  chlorine,  .        .        .81 

Hydrogen,  general  account  of,  .    19 

reacts  with  platina,  .    37 

and  sulphur,     .        .    54 

atomic  weight  of,     .    55 

volume  of,  59 

.  binary  compounds  of,    76 

peculiar  projierties  of,  87 

mode  of  obtaining,    .    87 
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Hydrogen,  protoxide  of, 

ma  geneniitor,  .  .  89 
oeutoxide  of,  .  .  91 
employed  to  inflame 

diamond,        .        .  105 

phoBjphuretted, .        .  124 

BulpbulPetted,     .        .  129 

in  water,   .        .        .178 

bisulphuret  of,  .        .190 

Hydrofluoric  acid,  .94 

mdrochloric  acid,     ...    91 

B^robromic  acid,     ...    94 

Hydrochloride  of  carbon,  .        .111 

Hydrothiooic  acid,     .        ,        .  129 

Hydroselenic  acid,     .        .        .  134 

Hydriodic  aeid,  . 

Hygrometry,  ....  446 
Hygroscopes,  .447 

Hybeosaurus,  ....  423 
Hyponitrous  acid,  .  .  .98 
B^pophosphorous  acid,  .  122 

Hyposaiphuroas  acid,  .  .  128 
Hyposulphuric  acid,  .  .  129 

Ice,  ground* 

melted  in  ammoniacaLgas,    101^ 
Ichthyoeaorufl,    ....  492 
*  JgneouB  origin  of  rocks,     .        .  408 
ImpulBion,  winds  caused  by,     .  440 
Incompatible  salu,     .  .184 

Increments  of  crystals. 
Intoxicating  ^,  .        .    97 

Indigo,  chemical  nature  oC,       .  165 

Inului, 164 

Instruments  for  analysis,  .  .  172 
Iodine,  seneral  natun  of,  .  .S3 
binanr  compounds  of,-  .  71 
peculiar  properties  of,  .  81 
solution  of,  in  water,  8 
compounds  of,  with  chlo- 
rine  83 

Iodic  acid,  . 
Iodide  of  nitrogen,     .        .        .  100 
carbon,      '.       .    •   .  109 
phosphorus, 
Iridium,bmary  compounds  of,    .  156 
properties  of,  .  160 

Iron  precipitates  copper  from  so- 
lution,      .... 
protected  from  corrosion  by 

zinc,  ....    44 

wire,  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,      75 
binary  compounds  of,  .  154 

properties  of,  .156 

how  detected  in  mineral 
analyses,  .... 
in  mineral  water,  .  .  180 
localities  of,  .  .  .195 
assay  of,  in  the  moist  way,  214 
ores,  reduction  of,  .  221 


p,  881  Iron,  cast  aAd  wrought. 


p.  284 
.  247 
.  256 


native, 

native,  oxides  of, 
tun^tato  of,        ...  2!69 
native,  carbonates  o^  .        .  274 
oxalate  of,    .  .281 

Islands  produced  by  submarine 

volcanoe,.  .  .  366 

destruction  of,  .  349 

Isomerism, 123 


Isomorphism, 

Jasper,  varieties  of,    . 
Junction,  line  of,  in  strata, 

Kamsinwind,     . 
Keupric  group  of  rocks. 
Kibble  in  a  mine  shaft, 
Kirkdale  bone  caverns, 
Kremnitz  mine  described, 
Krokydalite, 


123 

260 
434 

.  445 
.  395 
.  204 
.  430 
.  200 
.  264 

102 


Lampblack,  nature  of. 

Land  and  wator,  relative  extent 

of, 319 

Landslips,  how  caused,  .  344 

Lapis  lazuli,  ....  266 
Latiolite,     .        .  .        .  266 

Lauder's  account  of  the  Moray 

deluge, 338 

Laumontite,  ....  918 
Lava  cut  throngh  by  water,  .  396 
Lavoisier  on  composition  of  acids;  66 
Laws  of  chemical  attraction,     .    27 

Lead  tree, 46 

oxides  of,    .  .55 

binary  compounds  of,         .  154 

chemical  properties  of,       .  158 

localities  of,  .194 

affect  of,  in  alloys,     .        .  233 

sulphurets  ot,     ,        ,        ,  254 

Tiative  oxides  of,         .        .  257 

carbonates  of^         .  274 

arMniate  of,    .        .  275 

402 


124  Leaves,  ^Msil, 


Lehman's  division  of  rock 

strata,  ....  300,  391 
Leibnitz'  theory  of  the  earth,  .  299 
Lemery's  remarks  on  crystals,  .  285 
Lepidodendron,  .  .  ...  418 
Leslie  on  compressibility  of  mat- . 

ter, 307 

Lias  rock, 383 

Liasic  group,       ....  395 
Light  in  combustion,  whence  de- 
rived,        

Liquor,  silicum, .... 
Lisbon,  earthquake  at, 
Litiiium,  binary  compounds  of, 
properties  of. 
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Lilyencrinite,    .  p.  419 

Liin#,  precipitation  by,      .       .29 
properties  off    .  .  150 

noMT  separated  from  baryta,  164 
in  mineral  waters,  .  .  181 
native,  sulphate  of, .  .  278 
secreted  by  corals,  .        .  357 

Limestone,  moumain,  fossils  in,  413 

Lode  of  a  mine,  .        .  .202 

Lustre  of  minerals, 

Lybian  desert,  sands,  moveable 
in,    .        ...        .        .        .333 

Lyoopodiura,  section  oC     .        .  418 

Maclare's  view  of  the  geology 

of  America,     ....  434 

Madrepores,        .        .        .        •  400 

Madreporite,       ....  412 

Manganese,  oxide  of,         .     74,  266 

with  salt   piodaces 

chlorine,      .        .    78 
binary  compounds  of,  139 

Properties  of,   .        .  142 
tcaiitiesof,     .        .  196 
Manteirs  discoveries  of  fossils,    376 
Mfegnesia,  aluminate  of,    .        .  258 
native  carbonate  of, .  274 
sulphate  of,       .        .  278 
Magnesium,  compounds  of,       .  145 
properties  of  .        .  151 

Marbles 272 

Maskeleyne  on  the  earth's  den- 
sity,          306 

Matrix  of  a  mineral,  .  .  190 

Matter,  divisibitity  of,  30,  31 

Mechanical  mixture,  .11 

Medial  rocks.  .  .  .  394,  412 
Megalonyx,  ....  424 
Megatherium,  ....  431 
MeHate  of  alumina,  .  .  .  281 
Mellitic  acid,  .  .  .  .107 
268 
229 
135 
146 


Menachnn  ore. 
Melting-pots,  fdr zinc  ore,  . 
Melting-point  of  metals,     . 
of  potassium, 
Mercury,  afiected   by  tempera- 
tures, 
binary  compounds  of, 

Jjroperties  of, 
ocalities  of,        .        . 
ores  of,  how  reduced, 
native, 
sulphuret  of, 
Metals,  great  variety  of,     . 
extensive  use  of,     . 
electro-negative,  not  cor- 
roded, .        .        .        . 
melting-point  of,     . 
tht'ee  classes  of, 
in  primordial  rocks, 


38 
155 
169 
194 
220 
248 
254 
24 
25 


Metals,  native,  phosphttM  o^  j».S76 

sulphates  of,       .  279 

Metallic  salts,  how  deoompoaed,    45 

acids,    .        .  .134 

Metamerism,  .       .        .183 


Metallurgy,  .        .        .186 

books  on,  .  .235 
Metallurgic  chemistry,  .  .  214 
Meteoric  stones,  .        .        .  247 

Meteorology,  definition  of,         .  436 
works  on,      .        .  464 
Meudon  crocodile.      .        .        .  425 
Micaceous  minerals,  .  .  25B 

Mines, 186 

depth  o(  .  .        .  905 

Mineralogy,  objects  of,       .        .  236 

works  on,  •  28S 

Mineral  kingdom,  ingredients  in,   69 

chameleon,    .        .        .  143 

deposits,  .186 

vems,    .        .        .      • .  188 

waters,  .       .  .176 

ingredients  in,   .  177 

analysis  of,         .  178 

Minerals,  assaying  of,  .  209 

how  distinguished,     .  237 

physical  chamcten  of,  238 

constituents  of,   .        .  243  ' 

classification  of, .        .  344 

classes  of,    .        .        .246 

composing  rocks,        .  9B0 

artificially  formed,      .  408 

Mining,  art  of,    .  .        .  196 

system  of,  in  South  Ame- 

'     rica 201 

Minuteness  of  molocules,  .  •  29 
Mississippi,  cut  ofli  in  the,  .  347 
Mitscherlich  on  isomorphism,  .  286 
Mixture,  mecbanical,  .  .  12 
effect  of,  on.  compound 
bodies,  .        .     61 

Moisture  in  the  air.  by  what  in- 
fluenced, .        .        .96 
quantity  of,  in  the 
air,    .  .  446,  450 

Moh's  improvement  in  crystallo- 
graphy, .  .296 
Molecules,  minuteness  of, .        .29 
oflead,  weight  of,    .    33 
selfrepulsive,    .        .    59 
Molybdenum,  binary  compounds 

of,     .       .        .  138 
properties  of,       .  141 

Molybdate 269 

Monas  gelatinoea,       .        .  32 

Moray,  deluge  at,        .        ..        .  338 

44  Mososaurus 425 

135|  Motion,  rotatory  of  the  earth,  .  312 
136 1  Monsoons,  how  explained.  .  444 
408lMountaia  iimesfone,  .      T       •  399 
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MmmtaiiM,  height  of,  cmnpared 

with    the    earth's 

diameter,  p,  320 

volcanic,  ...        .361 

elevation  of,     .        .  373 

Mud,  deluge  of,  .        .        .        .346 

Multiples  in  combining  atoms,  .    53 

MuHatic  acid,     ....    91 

in  mineral  waters,  180 

Muriates  in  mineral  waters,  182, 183 

Nai>hthaline,       .        .  .111 

Native  iron,  ....  247 
Naumann's   views  of   mineral 

form 296 

Navir,  grind  of  the,  .  .  .348 
Neptunists,  .        .        .        .301 

Neufchatel,  lake,  described  by 

Saussure,  ....  343 
Neutral  primary  compounds,  66.  68 
New  Jersey,  denudations  in,  .  377 
Niagara,  detrition  at,  .  ^36 

falling  of  rocks  at,  .  342 
Nickel,  compounds  of,        .        .  154 

{>roperties  of,  .  .  157 

ocalities  of,    .  .  196 

copper 247 

sulphurets  of,  .  253 

Nimbus, 457 

Nitrates, 277 

Nitre,  crystalline  form  of,  .  .  286 
Nitrogen,  general  account  ofy  .  18 
tiie  base  of  nitric  acid,  18 
combines  with  oxygen,  53 
binary  compounds  of,  71 
particular  properties  of,  95 
compounds    of,    with 

oxygen,  .  .  .  96 
protoxide  of,  .  .97 
chloride  of,  .        .    99 

Nitrous  aoid 98 

Nodules  in  geology,  .  .391 

-  Nomenclatuse  of  acids  and  salts,   77 

Notch  in  the  White  mountains,    342 

Nucleus,  primary,  of  crystals,   .288 

Ocean,  bottom  of,  how  shaped,     319 
Octaedrona    lh>m   cubic   mole- 
cule*,        294 

Ochre,  uran,        ....  257 

Oil  of  heaven,     .•      .  .168 

65 

51 

111 

273 

419 

260 

197 

814 


Oils,  fixed  and  volatile. 
Old  women,  combttstion  oC, 
Olefiantgaa,       ... 
Oolite,         .        .        .       .        , 
Oolitic  group>  fessib  in. 

Opal, 

Ore  veins  of,  how  discovered, 
silver  how  assayed,  . 

2r2 


Ore,  silver,  how  reduced,  .  p.  218*. 
Ores  of  lead,  assayed  in  the  hu-  / 
mid  way,  .  214  ** 

of  gold,  reduetion  of,     216,  217'  - 
of  zinc,  reduced,        .        .  229 
Organo-chemical  substances,      .  281 
Organic  remains  in  the  United 

States 433 

Oryctology,  purpose  of,       .        .  398 

works  on,  .  435 

Osseous  breccias,        .  .  431 

Outlying  rocks,  ....  389 

Oxalate  of  iron 281 

Oxalic  acid,         ....  107 

Oxacids, 67 

Oxides,  metallic,         .        .        .25 

and  a«ids,  .        .    77 

of  chlorine,     .    80 

of   electro-positive    me- 

tals,     .  .256 

Oxide,  nitrous,    ....    96 

carbonic,  .        .  .103 

of  phosphorus,  .  .120 

Oxygen,  general  account  of,  18 

evolved  at  the  positive 

pole 42 

combining  weight  of,  .  53 
mode  of  generating,  .  73 
peculiar  properties  of  .  74 
absorbed  by  molted  sil- 
ver, .  .  .218 
combinations   of,  With 

sulphur,     .  .126 

binary  compounds  of,  .  156 

Palladium,    binary    compounds 

of,  .  .  .  155 
properties  of,  .  .  160 
Panean  group,  ....  394 
Particles,  magnitude  of,  .  .9 
Paragreles  of  Volta»  .  .  .459 
Paris  bbeervatory,  caves  of  the,  309 
PalflBolherium  maximum,  .  .  427 
Peacock,  Mrs.,  combustion  of,  .  49 
Pechblende,  .  257  • 
Pelissy's  theory  of  fbssils,  .  .  299 
Penzance  mine,  .  .  .  206* 
Pentremites,  .  .411 
Pentacrinite,  Briarean,  .  .  420 
Permanent  gases  reduced  to  li- 
quids,   ' 10 

Perchloride  of  phosphorus,  .  128 
Periods,  geological,  .  .  .  406 
Persian  process  for  «ilver, .  .  908 
Peroxide  of  <^lorine,  .    60 

Pewter,  composition  of,  .  .  23$ 
Phosphates,  native,    .  .  276 

Phosphorus,  general  account  of,     28 
combustion  of,        .    31 
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FlMMiphonM/  Bpootaneoofe   com- 
bustion or, .        ju.  36 
binary  eonidounds  of,  72 
iaflames  in  Dromine,  84 
in    nitrous 
oxide,     . 
pecutior   properties 
of,        .        .        . 
oxide  of, 

bottles,  how  made, 
iodide  of, 
Bolphuret  of,  . 
Phosphoric  acid,  weight  of, 

character  of,    . 
Phospburet  of  carbon, 
Pboepharetted  hydrogeo, 
Pharmacopolite, 
Picture,  sympathetic, 
Pinile, 


262 
Pisolite,  .        .      '.        .  273 

Pitz  mountain,  fall  of,        .        .  345 

Pilchstone, 384 

Plagiostoma  dumosum,       .        .425 

Platina,  fluorides  of,    .        .        .     86 

binary  compounds  of,    .  155 

pcoperties  of,         ,        .160 

localities  of,  .        .        .  193 

reduction  of,  .  219,220 

native,  ....  249 

Pleiiomorphism,  .  287 

Plesiosaurus,       ....  422 

Plumbago, 251 

Polyedra  in  crjrstallography,      .  291 

Polyhalite 279 

Polymerisro 123 

Polypi  fers,  singular  power  of,    .  356 

Porphyritic  rocks,       .        .        .  382 

Potash  and  tartaric  acid  combine,  12 

precipitates  lime,     .        .    29 

Potassium, 145 

decomposes   carbonic 

acid,       .        .        .107 
melting-point  of,        .  134 
binary  compounds  of^   144 
Potosi,  silver  mines  at,  .  201 

Powder,  of  various  colours,  sepa- 
rable after  mixture,  . 
ofcassius, 
Pressure,  variations  of, 
precipitation. 


Process,  metaUnrgic,  . ,  p.  915 

Protochloride  of  carbon,     .        .  108 

selenium,         .  133 

phosphorus,      .  123 

Protectons,  Davy^s,     .        ..45 

Protoxide  of  chlorine,         .        .    79, 

hydrogen,      •       .    88 

nitrogen,       ..        .    97 

imn,       .       .       .  .157 

Pront  on  equivalent  volmnee,    .    59 

Prussic  acio* 113 

Pyrites,        .        .        .        .        J  B53  • 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  .        .        .  122 

Pyrbphysalile 267 

Pyrometer,  steam,       .        .        .135 
.  i24'Pyroniorphlle,     ....  275 

275  Putty,  tin 144 

136 

Quartz,  varieties  of,   . 


97 
119 

m 

121 
124 
132 
76 
121 
125 


11 
144 


Rain,  causes  of,  .        .        .        . 
quantity  of,  in  difierent  re- 
gions,     .... 

Ratios,  combining,  anomalous,  . 

Ravenna,  site  of,  changed, 

Reagents  for  analysis. 

Reduction  of  iron  ores, 
tin  ores, 
copper  ores,  . 
lead. 
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457 

458 
54 
340 
173 
221 
226 
226 
228 


Reefs,  coral,  .        .        .355 

Relics,  human,  pretended,         .  43S 
Remains,  organic,  by  whom  stu- 
died, .302 
fossil,  in  the  wealden 
group,      .        .        ,  4S3 
Resins,         .        .        .        .        .  166 
Respiration,  a  chemical  process,    13 
supported  by  oxygen,  74 
Revolutions  in  the  condition  of 

the  earth,  .  .  903 

Rhodium,  binary  compounds  of,  156 

properties  of,      •        .  160 

Richter  on  combiuinff  qaantiti«0,   68 

River,  Yellow,  of  China,    .        .  340 

Roasting  of  iron  ore,  .        .        .  221 

Robinson  on  effects  of  rivers,    .  339 

4.39  Rock  crystal,       .        .  -  259 

29!         milk,  .        .       .        .        .274 


Prehnite, 262  Rocks,  disintegration  of. 


Primary  compounds.three  classes 

of, 66 

Priestley  discovered  nitric  oxide,  98 
Primordial  rocks,  .  323.  393.  407 
Prinsep's  experiments  on  fusion,  135 
Prisms  in  crystallography,  .  .  291 
ProductR  of  combustion.  .  .  77 
Proportions,  definite,  .        .        .52^ 


335 


structure  and  composition 

of,  ....  380 

how  important  in  geology,  361 
nbn-fbssiliferous,  .  .  382 
texture  of,  ...  885 
submedial,  (brmations  of,  393 
medial,     .        .  .413 

Rodolphus  mine  atKremnitai*    .  300 
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Rom^  iMiale  on  crysttls,  .      p. 
equality  of  an- 
gles in  crye- 
SOs,     .        ,  296 
Romberg,  &U  of,        »       .        .345 
Roubaudi's  remarks  on  aiarin^ 

exhalations 390 

Ruby  silver,        .  •  .     .  256 

SaddloHriiaped  strata. 
Safety  laoip,  Davy's,  .  .  .  IIO 
Sal-ammoniac,  ....  100 
Salt,  common,  primary  nucleus 
of;  .  .  . 
crystals  of,  .        .   284 

lakes, 362 

Salts,  combining  numbers  of,  .  68 
with  names  in  ate  and  He,  77 
incompatible    in    mineral 

waters,    ....  184 

soluble  and  insoluble,        .    68 

^nd  hills,  how  formed,     .        .  333 

floods,      .   .        .        .        .333 

pillars  of,  moved  by  winds,  445 

*  ftandstone,  fextore.of,         .        .  383 

8ar<^coll,    .  .        .  164 

Saturated  air  deposits  moisture 

on  being  mixed,  .        .  447 

Saurian  animals  in  supermedial 

rocks 421 

Saussure  on  Neufchatel  lake,   .  343 
Saussure's  hygrometer,  .  448 

Schorls 266 

Sea,  mine  under  the,  .  206 

formative  effects  of  the,  « .  353 

barriers  formed  by  the,      .  369 

breezes,  how  explained,    .  444 

Selenium,  general  account  of,   .    24 

binain^  compounds  of,     73 

peculiar  properties  of, 

in  mineralogy,  . 

^lenious  and  selenic  acid. 

Separation,  line  of,  in  strata. 

Serpentine  mineral,    . 

rocks,  .... 

Shale 

Shafts,  sinking  of,       .        .        . 
Shap  granite,     .... 
Shocks  of  earth<][uakes. 
Silica,  how  obtained  pure, 

and  silicates,    .        .   258. 
Stlex  in  mineral  waters,     . 
Sillimanite,         .        •        .        . 
Silicic  aeid,        .... 
tSilicon,  general  nature  of, 

binary  compounds  of,    . 
peculiar  properties  of,  . 
chloride  oC    • 
Bilico-fluoric  acid, 


Silver,  fluoride  oC  .  '  p- 96 
melting-point  of,  .  .19^ 
binary  oompounds  of,  .  165 
chemieal  properties  oS^  .  159 
localities  of,  .  .  ,.  193 
absorbs    oxygen    when 

melted,  .        .218 

native,  .  .  .  .  248 
sulphuretof,  .  .  .255 
ruby,  ....  256 
pits  of  the  North  see,  ,  321 
Simple  Dodies,  .  .  .^  .69* 
Simoom  wind,    .       .        .^      .  445 

Sirocco  wind 445 

Skorodite, 275 

Slag  of  lead  ore,  how  used,        .  228 
Smelting  of  iron,         .        .        .  232  . 
Snow-^akes  under  a  microscope*  283 
Snow,  theory  of,         ...  459 
Soda,  sulphate  of,  in   mineral 

water, 181 

Sodalite, 266 

Sodium,  binary  compounds  of, 
properties  of, 
melting-point  of,   • 
chlori(&  of,    . 
Soils,  nature  oi;  . 

^productiveness  of, 
analytiis  of, 
moisture  in. 
Solders,  table  of. 
Solidity,  Wipposed  cause  of. 
Solution  efiected  by  heat, . 

of  metals,  how  tested. 
Solvent  power,  table  of,    • 
Solwiiv  moss,  mud  deluge  at, 
SonceooB  landslip, 
Spallanxani,  on  carbonic  acid. 
Spar,  fluor, .... 
Spawn  of  codfish,  minuteness  of,  ^ 
Specific  heat  of  compounds,       .    33 
.  gravity  of  muriatic  acid,  92 
Spontaneous  combustion,  cause 
of, 51 
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257-        - 

133 

387 
264 


144 
147 
.  148 
.  280 
.  170 
.  171 
172. 175 
.  173 
235 
11 
39 
215 
39 
346 
346 
169 
85 


Stalacti tic  limestone,  . 
383  Staple  Tor,  Great, 
202  Starch. 

375  a  test  of  iodine, 

360  States  of  bodies  depend  on 
117  Steam  pyrometer, 
261  engines  in  mines, 

181  Steel,  nature  of,  • 
261  different  kinds  of, 

inStilbite,       ... 

21  Stones,  analysis  of, 

72  Strata,  contorted, 
116  coal,  how  disposed, 

119  volcanic, 

66  Stratified  rocks,  . 


.  273 

.  327 

.  165 

.  82 

heat,  10 

.  J35 

.  204 

.  294 

.  225 

.  262 

.  107 

386,387 

.  387 

'.  395 
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Stratum,  invariable,  . 
Stratus  cloud,     . 

ftromboli,  eruptions  of, 
trontian,  compounds  of, 
properties  of, 
Strontianite, 
Strobilus,  fossil,  . 
Subcarburet  of  hydrogen, 
Snbmedial  rocks, 
Subchloride  of  carbon, 
Suber, 
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p.  906 
.  455 
.  362 
.  145 
.  150 
.  271 
.  402 
.  109 
397.409 
.  108 
166 


70 
164 

65 

69 
18] 


Substanoes  composing  the  earth's 

crust 

Sugar,  chemical  properties  of,    . 
Sulphate  of  barytes,  how  decom- 
posed,  ... 
of  potash,   combining 
weight  of, 
Sulphates  in  mineral  waters,     . 

mineral,     .        .  277-279 
Sulphar,  general  account  of,     . 
electric  state  of,  . 
binary  compounds  of, '. 
bums  in  oxygen, 
and  iron  filings  decom- 
pose air,   . 
decomposes  carburet  of 

hydrogen, 
peculiar  properties  of, 
aeids  of, 
chloride  of,  . 
bromide  of,  . 
and  sulphurets, 
Sulphuret  of  carbon, 

of  phosphorus, 
Sulphurets,  composite. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Sump  in  a  mine. 
Superincumbent  rocks, 
Supermedial  rocks,    . 

fossils  in, 
Superior  rocks,   . 
Syenite  rock. 
Systems,  mineralogical, 
Swinestone, 


43 
72 
76 

97 

110 
126 
127 
.  131 
.  131 
.  252 
.  131 
.  132 
.  255 
129, 130 
.  204 
.  387 
.  394 
.  419 
.  396 
.  382 
.  237 
.  273 


Table  of  mineral  constituents,  .  243 

classes,    .        .  246 

of  vapours,  .60 

of  gases,    .        .  .61 

Talcose  minerals,       .  .  263 

Tantalite, 268 

Tannin,       .        .        .        .        .165 
Taper  extinguished  by  carbonic 

acid,         .        .  .        .  106 

Taste  of  minerals,       .        .        .241 

Tellurium,  binary  compounds  of,  138 

properties  of,     .        .  141 

ores  of,       .        .        .  249 


Temperature,  elevated,  promotes 

chemical  action,  p.  38 
increasing,  of  the 
lower  terrestrial 
strata,  .309 

of  mines,  .  310 

mean,  of  different 

zones,  .  .  312 
of  lakes  and  seas, .  315 
of  celestial  spaces,  316 
Temperaments  of  animals,  .438 
Temples,  fire,  .  .  .  .328 
Terra  pond  erosa,  .        .  149 

Tertiary  rocks,  fossils  in,  .  ._  426 
Tesseral  system  of  minerals,  .  297 
Testing  of  mineral  waters,  .  177 
Texture  of  rocks,  .  .  .385 
Tides,  during  the  igneous  fusion 

of  the  earth,  .  .  .  .318 
Tilgate  forest,  fossils  of,  .  .423 
Time,  measured   by  geological 

periods, 370 

Tin,  oxide  of,      .        .        .        .258 
pyrites,         ....  254 
binary  compounds  of, .        .  139^ 
putty,   .        .        .        .       ^  144 

{>ropcrties  of,  .  .  T  143 
ocalities  of,  ...  194 
ores,  how  reduced,  .  .  225 
grain  or  stream,  .  .  .  226 
Tincroft  mine,  section  of,  .  .  191 
Tinstone^  where  fbund,  .  .  187 
Tinning  of  copper  vessels,  .  232 

Titanium,     binary     compounds 

of.  • 137 

properties  of,  .  .  140 
oxides  of,  .  .  ,  267 
Thorinom,  compounds  of,  .  .  145 
properties  of,  .  .  153 
Thermal  springs,  deposits  from,  351 
Toad's-eye  woad  tin, .  .  .  258 
Tomboro,  eruption  of,  .  333. 363 
Topaz  minerals,         ..  .  267 

Tornados 335.  445 

Tourmaline,        .        .        .        .  266 

Trachite, 384 

Trade  winds,  ....  443 
Transition  limestone,  .  .383 
Transparency  of  minerals,  .239 
Trap  rocks,         ....  384 

TraptufF, 384 

Travertin,  deposits  of,  .  351 

Tremolite,  isomorphic,  with  «ua- 
thophyllite,      .        .        .        .287 

Trilobites, 410 

Triplite 276 

Trombus 445 

Trough-shaped  strata,  .  .  388 
Truncation  of  crystals,  .292 
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Tnmbi  of  trees  found  in  qnae- 

riet ^.414 

TimgiteD,  compounds  of,  .       .  138 
properties  of,     .        .  141 
TnngsCfttes,  .268 

Turner  on  atomic  weights,       .    57 
TarqaoisofKborasan,  .  277 

Tyfong,  phenomena   attending 
the, !  443 


Ulmin, 164 

Unconformable  rocks. 

Unit,  molecular,  of  Front,  .        .    60 

Upheaving  of  mountains,  .        .  377 

Uranium,  Dinary  compounds  of,  138 
properties  of,  .142 

oxide  of,      .        .        .  257 

Upas  valley,  in  Java, 

Uspalta  silver  vein,    .  .192 

Vanadium,  binary  compounds  of,  178 

properties  of,     .        .  142 

and  vanadiates,         .  270 

Valleys,  how  formed,  .341 

excavation  of,       .        .  373 

Vapour  of  bromine,     .  .85 

Variable  winds  beyond  the  trades, 444 


Vegetable  kingdom,  .  .164 

analysis,    .        .        .  167 
matter  in  soils,  .  170 

Vegeto-alkalies,  .167 

Vegetables,  constituents  of,  .167 
fossil,  in  coal,  .  ;  414 
intimate  components 

of,         ...    69 
living,  emit  oxygen,    74 
Veins,  intersection  of,  .191. 

Vibrio,  minuteness  of  the, .  .  32 
Volatile  ingredients  in  minerals,  163 
Volcanic  eruption  at  Sl Vincents,  331 
.397 


Water,  composition  of,  ptoved 

synthetically,  o.  88 

composition    of,    piovea 

analytically,  .    89 

absorbs  carbonic  acid,  .  106 
mineral,  carbonated,  .  106 
general  account  of,  176 
evaporated  from  the  sea,  330 
geotogicat  effects  of,  .  336 
of  rivers  extends  into  the 

ocean,  unmixed,  .  .  340 
motion  of,  over  the  British 

islands,  .  376 

spouts,  theorjr  of,  ^  .  459 
absorbs  chlorine,  .    79 

weight  of,  in  a  cubic  inch 


strata, 
Volcanos,    quantity    of    matter 

ejected  by,  .  .  365 
submarine,  .  .  365 
causes  of,  .  .  .  367 
products  of,  .  .  385 
geological  relations  of,  357 
extent  and  number  of,  361 
intermitting,  .  382 
Voltaic  pile,  a  chemical  imple- 
ment,        41 

Volumes  combining,  >        .        .57 
Vnlcanists,  followers  of  Hutton,  301 

Wacte 384 

Washita  hot  springs,  .  .351 

Water  decomposed  by  galva- 
nism,    .  .42.99 
atomic  constitution  of,     .    53  Yanar  fire-epring, 


of  air,    ....  446 
Waves  degrade  the  land,  .        .  348 

Wax 165 

Wealden  group  of  rocks,    .        «  395 
Wedging  out  of  mineral  veins,    187 
Weights,  atomic,  of  difierent  bo- 
dies  53 

of  water  in  a  cubic  inch 
of  air,  .446 

Weiss    and   Mohs   on  mineral 

classification 897 

Welding  of  iron,  .        .  156 

Wells,  on  the  causes  of  dew,  .  461 
Wenzell  on  chemical  affinities,  68 
Werner's  system  of  mineralogy,  244 

aoo 

391 
206 
445 
341 
440 
441 


theoiy  of  the  earth, 
division  of  rocks. 
Wheal  fwry,       ... 
Whirlwinds, 
White  mountains. 
Winds,  causes  of,        . 

proceed  to  windward, 
velocity  of,  how  estimated,  445 
Wollaston*s    theory    of    atmo- 
spheric limits,     32. 437 
scale  of  equivalents,     57 
theory  of  crysfalliia- 

tion,  .        .294 

goniometer,       .        .  296 

Wollastonite 261 

166 
401 
185 
235 


Wood,  chemical  nature  of, 
fossilized, 

Works,  list  of,  on  chemistry, 
metallurgy, 
mineralogy* 
cry8tallography,297 


oryctology,      .  435 
meteorology,  .  464 
necessary  for  mining  opo- 
ratioois,         .  .  199 


329 
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Yttrinm,  compounds  of,  p.  141 

properties  of,  .  153 

Zangari,  countess,  spontaneous 

combustion  ofi  .48 

Zinc  precipitates  iron,        .  28 

Dinary  compounds  oft        .  154 


Zinc.propertieeof,  p.  157 

localities  of,  .  .  .  495 
oxides  of,  ....  257 
silicate  of,  .        .  .367 

Zirconium,  compounds  of,  .45 
properties  of,    .        .  152 

Ziroonite, 261 
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VALUABLE   SCHOOL-BOOKS 

PUBUBHED  BY 

KEY   &   BIDDLE. 


PINNOCK'S  ENGLAND. 

rfflRD  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  TWENTY-THIRD  LONDON 
EDITION. 

PINNOCK'S  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  DR.  GOLD- 
SMITH'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Inva- 
sion of  Julius  Cesar  to  the  death  of  George  II.,  with  a 
continuation  to  the  year  1832 :  with  Questions  for  exa- 
mination at  the  end  of  each  section ;  besides  a  variety  of 
valuable  information  added  throughout  the  work,  consist- 
ing of  Tables  of  Contemporary  Sovereigns  and  Eminent 
Persons,  copious  Explanatory  Notes,  Remarks  on  the 
Politics,  Manners,  and  Literature  of  the  A^e,  and  an  Out- 
line of  the  Constitution.  Illustrated  with  Thirty  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  Third  American,  corrected  and  re- 
vised from  the  Twenty-third  English  Edition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle,  Philadelphia,  Oct.  20, 1834. 

Gentlemen — Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  favour  you 
have  done  me  in  sending  a  copy  of  your  neat  and  attractive  edition  of 
Pinnock's  Goldgmith's  England.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  sedu- 
lously prepared  for  the  purpose  which  it  professes  to  subserve — that 
of  a  convenient  manual  K>r  schools  and  academies.  By  the  questions 
and  tabular  views  at  the  ends  of  the  several  chapters,  the  scholar  i^l 
be  able  to  test  his  own  acquisitions,  and  to  embrace  at  a  glance  an  im- 
portant collection  of  facts,  in  regard  to  the  history  and  biography  of  the 
period  of  which  he  has  been  reading.  These  tand-marlu  for  the  me- 
mory serve  to  raise  a  host  of  reminiscences,  all  iiiteresting  to  the  dili- 
gent and  inquiring  student.— With  mj^  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
work,  accept  the  assurances  of  the  high  respect  with  which  I  nil> 
scribe  myself^  Your  obedient  servant, 

WALTER  R.  JOHNSON, 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  PhUosopkff 
in  the  Franklin  Institute. 
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Finm  B.  JONES^  A.  M.  Principal  of  the  Clauiad  and  MmhemttOcti 

InstittOe,  PhOaddphia. 
I  have  attentively  examined  Pinnock's  improved  editi<m  of  Dr 
Ctotdimitli't  Htttory  of  England,  published  by  MesBra.  Key  &  Biddle, 
of  thia  city,  and  am  impreraed  with  its  excellence.  I  have  no  heeita- 
liou  in  ezpn«Dff  my  full  approbation  of  the  work,  with  my  belief  that 
it  will  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  an  enlightened  community. 

UthMo:  1834. 

I  oonrider  Pinnock'f  edition  of  Goldnnith*s  History  of  England  as 

flia  bait  edition  of  that  work  which  has  yet  been  published  for  the 

UM  of  ■chools.    The  tables  of  contemporary  sovereigns  and  eminent 

pefsons,  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  affi>rd  the  means  of  many  useful 

remarks  and  comparisons  with  the  history  of  other  nations.    With 

^  these  views,  I  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  a  book  well  adapted  to 

Khool  purposes.  JOHN  M.  KEAGY. 

Aieiub'  Academy,  Philadelphia. 

Wa  fully  concur  m  the  opinion  as  expressed  above. 
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Rbv.  CHAS.  HENRY  ALDEM, 

JOHN  EUSTACE, 

BENJ.  C.  TUCKER, 

HUGH  MORROW, 

WM.  McNAiN, 

E.  H.  HUBBARD, 

R.  LAKE, 

JOHN  Webb, 

JOHN  ORD, 

SaMI.  CLENDENIN. 

D.  «.  ASHTON, 

J.  O'CONOR,  Sec'y  to  the  Phila. 
Association  of  Teachers. 

JOSEPH  WARREN, 

THOMAS  CONRAD, 

TIIOS.  McADAM, 

Rev.  SAML.  W.  CRAWFORD, 
A.  M.  Principal  of  Acadl.  DepL 
of  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

M.  L.  HURLBUT, 

R.  W.  CUSHMAN, 

AUGUSTINE  LUDINGTON, 

JOHN  ERHARDT, 

OUVER  A.  SHAW, 

A.  D.  CLEVELAND. 


Baltimoret  Dee.  1834, 
We  fully  concur  in  the  o] 
0AML.  JONEi . 
O.  W.  TREAD^ 
B.  BENNBIT. 
E.  R.  HARNEY, 
ROflT.  O'NEILL 


N.  SPELMAN, 
8.  W.  ROSZELL, 
8AMUEL  HUBBELL, 
H.  O.  WATTS, 

C.  F.  BANSBACER, 

D.  E.  REESE, 
8.  A.  CLARKE, 
JOHN  FINLBY  A.  M. 


lion  above  expressed. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON, 
ILL,  JOS.  WALKER, 

JAMES  SHANLEY, 
DAVID  RING, 
ROBT.  WALKER- 
D.  W.  B.  McCLQAN, 
S.  A.  DAVIS, 
JAS.  F.  GOULD, 
JOSH.  H.  CLARKE, 
FRANCIS  WATERfl, 
JOHN  MAG  Eft, 
laCHL.  POWER. 
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New  York,  Dec.  1834. 
W0  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  above  ex] 

W.  R.  ADDINGTON,  THOMAS  GILDERSLIEVBL 

BERNARD  THORNTON,  MELANCTHON  HOYT, 

SHEPPARD  JOHNSTON,  THOMAS  V.  FOWLER, 

HORACE  COVELL,  J.  BAILE, 

P.  PERRINE,  SAMUEL  GARDNER, 

J.  B.  KIDDER,  G.  VALE, 

SOLOMON  JENNER,  J.  TAFT, 

JOSEPH  M<KEEN,  JOSIAH  J.  IINDERHUL. 

EZRA  MUNDY,  C.  W.  NICHOLS, 

C.  CARTER,  THOMAS  M'KEE, 

LEONARD  HAZELTINE,  G.  J.  HORRER, 

JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  N.  DUNN, 

HENRY  SWORDS.  R.  TOBITT, 

J.  M.  ELY,  SAMUEL  BROWN, 

W.  M.  SOMERVIIXE,  ADN.  HEGEMAN, 

NORTON  THAYER,  WILLL^il  FORREST. 

Oentletnen—l  have  looked  (but  without  effect,  till  now)  for  a  reading* 
book  combining  at  once  interest,  chasteness  of  diction,  and  valuable  histo* 
rical  information,  placed  in  so  enticing  a  form  as  to  induce  th^  student  to 
read  it  for  itself  and  the  facts  it  contains.  My  long  experience  has  taught 
me,  that,  without  interest,  the  pupil  will  not  trouble  himself  to  understand; 
and  without  understanding,  'tis  in  vain  to  teach,  either  for  improvement  in 
ibe  science  of  reading  or  for  information.  Happily,  teachers  have  in  Pia 
nock's  Goldsmith's  History  of  England  numerous  requisites  unknown  to 
the  best  of  its  predecessors.  Yours.  L.  BICKNELL. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  1834. 

We  Ailly  concur  in  the  above.  WM.  ROBERTSL 

B.  N.  LEWia 

Umbsbm.  Kbt  ft  BiDOUi,  November  21, 1831 

Oentletnen^l  have  been  much  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  "  Pinnock's  lm> 
proved  edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History  of  England."  I  think  it  ftilly  en< 
titled  to  the  appellation,  improvedj  and  should  rejoice  to  see  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  our  American  youth.  That  you,  gentlemen,  may  meet  with 
that  encouragement  which  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  schools  merit 
la  the  desire^f  Yours,  Ac.  J.  H.  BROWN, 

,r  Principal  of4,he  English  and  Mathematical  Academy t 

■  No.  62  Chwry-etreet^  PkOad. 

Review  cf  ** Pinnock*8  06ldmith*8  England**  made  at  the  reaue$t,  and 
for  the  tueqf  the  Lyceum  of  Teacher b of  the  dty  of  Phiwddpkia , 
by  J,  H.  Brown,  Principal  of  Clasgical  Academy,  52  Cherry-^UreeL 
PINNOCK'S  IMPROVED  EDITION  OP  Db.  GOLDSMITH'S  HISTORl 
OF  ENGLAND,  illustrated  by  thirty  Engravines  on  wood.  The  first 
American,  corrected  and  revised  from  the  23d  English  edition,  pp.  4S3. 
Philad.  Key  ft  Biddle,  1834. 

Thbrb  Is  no  history,  except  our  own,  which  it  it  to  ue 

as  that  of  Ehigland ;  and  probably  no  history  of  or  the 

use  of  eehoolSf  has  been  so  popular  as  that  of  ad  ya« 

Teachers  have  long  felt  the  want  of  some  work  many 

defects  which  are  found  in  it.  Mr.  Pinnock  has  c  to  the 

year  1832,  with  tiie  addition  of  "  questions  for  e  end  of 

each  section ;  the  latter,  I  am  aware,  will  be  rec  lers  as 

of  doubtful  utility  ;  yet  ttie  judicious  teacher,  istk>nk 

merely  as  hints  to  himself,  will  so  vary  them,  ai  nmion 

error  of  neglecting  the  section  for  the  question,    a  muiro  uupurumt  addi- 
tion is  the  tables  of  contemporary  sovereigns  and  eminent  peraonsi  with 
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._r I  explanatory  notes,  and  remarks  on  the  politics,  manners,  and  litem 

lure  of  the  a^e.  So  far  as  the  oriinnal  work  of  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  preserred, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  speak.  The  notes  above  alluded  to  are  vaiuabla 
■ddillons  to  the  original  work;  and  happily  interspersed.  The  remarks 
(Ml  politics,  manners,  and  literature,  th.tu^h  judiciously  made,  fall  short  in 
amount  of  what  many  would  consider  proper  for  an  interesting  «Qid  instruc- 
tlTe  history ;  yet,  as  this  part,  if  much  extendeil,  would  be  dull  and  spiritless 
to  the  young,  (for  whom  the  work  is  chiefly  intended,)  perhaps  the  author 
has  pursued  the  best  course. 

The  style  is  animated  and  clear,  abounding  sufficiently  in  anecdote  to 
make  it  interesting  to  the  young,  and  may  be  considered  the  most  interes^ 
ing  history  of  England  (for  the  use  of  schools)  extant. 

(Signed)  J.H.BROWN, 

Princii)al  of  Academy,  62  Cherry-st 


GUY  ON  ASTRONOMY, 
AND  KEITH  ON  THE  GLOBES, 

THIRTEENTH  EDITION. 

GUY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  AND  AN 
ABRIDGEMENT  OF  KEITH'S  NEW  TREATISE 
ON  THE  GLOBES.  Thirteenth  American  edition,  with 
additions  and  improvements,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
Astronomical  part  of  the  American  Almanac.  Illustrated 
with  eighteen  plates,  drawn  and  engraved  on  steel,  in  the 
best  manner. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A  Tolume  containinff  Guy's  popular  treatise  of  Astronom^and  Keith 
on  the  GlohM,  having  been  submitted  to  us  for  examination,  and  care- 
fully examined,  we  can  without  any  hesitation  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  and  patronage  of  parents  and  teachers.  The  work  on  astronomy 
is  clear,  intelligible,  and  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  young  per- 
■one.  It  comprises  a  great  amount  of  information,  and  is  well  illustrated 
with  steel  engravings  Keith  on  the  Globes  has  long  been  recognised 
9M  a  standard  schooi-book.  The  present  edition,  comprised  m  the 
■ame  volume  with  the  Astronomy,  is  improved  by  the  omission  of 
much  extraneous  matter,  and  the  reduction  of  size  and  price.  On  the 
whole,  we  know  of  no  schooi-book  which  comprises  so  much  in  to 
little  space  as  the  new  edition  of  Guy  and  Keith. 

THOS.  EUSTACE,  W.  B.  ROSE, 

JOHN  HASLA.M,  CHAS.  MEAD, 

W.  CURRAN,  BENJ.  MAYO, 

SAML.  CLENDENIN,  HUGH  MORROW, 

B.  H.  REEVES,  J.  H.  BLACK, 

JOHN  STOCKDALE,  S.  C.  WALKER, 
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TH09.  COLLIN& 


J.  B.  WALKER, 

J.  B.  SLACK,     

JOSEPH  R.  EASTBURN, 

WM.  McNAIN, 

H.  O.  WATTS, 

J.  O'CONOR,  Secretary  to 

tlie  Phila.  Auociation  of 

Teachers. 
B.  N.  LEWIS. 
Rbv.  CHAS.  H.  ALDEN, 
BENJ.  C.  TUCKER, 
J.  H.  BROWN, 
JOHN  ORD, 
BETH  SMITH. 
WM.  ROBERTS, 
T.  H.  WILSON, 
JOSEPH  WARAEN, 


Baltimore,  Dec.  1834. 
We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expreMed. 


E.  BENNETT, 

C.  P.  BANSEMAR, 
E.  R.  HARNEY, 
ROBT.  O'NEIIX, 
N.  SPELMAN, 

S.  W.  ROSZELL, 
SAMUEL  IIUBBELL, 

D.  R  REESE, 
S.  A.  CLARKE, 
JOS.  WALKER. 

O.  W.  TREADWELL. 
Rbv.  8.  M.  GAYLEY,  WU- 
mington,  DeL 


JAMES  SHANLEY, 

DAVID  RING, 

ROBT.  WALKER, 

D.  W.  B.  MoCLELAN, 

S.  A.  DAVIS, 

JAS.  F.  GOULD, 

JOS.  H.  CLARKE,  A.  fk 

FRANCIS  WATERS, 

JOHN  MAOEE, 

MICHL  POWER, 

C.  D.  CLEVELAND. 


mabraham,  Oct  27, 1834. 
We  have  used  Guy's  Astronomy,    and  Keith  on  the  Globes,  at  a 
tex^book,  during  the  past  year;  it  is  in  all  respects  such  an  one  as  was 
wanted,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

.  WM.  G.  MITCHELL, 
Lecturer  on  the  Natural  Sciences  and  AMtronomjf, 
in  Wealeyan  Academy ^  Maaa. 

New  York,  DecVS^, 
We  folly  concur  in  the  opinkn  above  expressed. 

BERNARD  THORNTON, 
HORACE  COVELL» 
P.  PERRINE, 
J.  B.  KIDDER, 
SOLOMON  JENNER, 
JOSEPH  M<KEEN, 
C.  CARTER, 

LEONARD  HAZELTINE, 
JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 
W.  R.  ADDINGTON, 
HENRY  SWORDS, 
J.  ML  ELY, 

A2 
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BRIDGE'S  ALGEBRA. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ALGE 
BRA.  Bv  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  D.D.  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of  Ma 
thematics  in  the  East  India  College,  Herts.  Revised  and 
corrected  firom  the  eighth  London  edition. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  thii  work  the  hitherto  abstract  and  difficult  science  of  Algebra  la 
simplified  and  illustrated  so  aa  to  be  attainable  by  the  younger  class  of 
leamen^  and  by  those  who  have  not  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  al- 
ready introduced  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  the  Western  University  at  Pittsburg.  It  is  also  the  text- 
book of  Gummere's  School  at  Burlington,  and  Friends'  College  at 
Haveribrd,  and  of  a  great  number  of  the  best  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.    It  is  equally  adapted  to  common  schools  and  colleges. 

PhOaddphia,  March  ItK  183a 
Bridge's  Algebra  \b  the  text-book  in  the  school  under  my  care ;  and 
I  am  better  pleased  with  it  than  with  any  which  I  have  heretofore 
used.  T^e  author  is  very  clear  in  his  explanations,  and  systematic  in 
nil  arrangement,  and  has  succeeded  in  rendering  a  comparatively  ab- 
struse branch  of  science,  an  agreeable  and  interesting  exercise  both  to 
^pU  and  teacher.  JOHN  FAOST. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expressed. 

CHAS.  HENRY  ALDEN,        JOSEPH  WARREN, 
J.  (yCONOR,  Secretary  to       6AML.  CLENDENIN, 

the  Fhila.  AssociaUon  of      S.  H.  REEVES. 

Teachers. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  March  30, 1833. 
GCNTLKMEN — In  Compliance  with  your  request  that  I  would  give 
voa  my  opinion  respecUng  your  edition  of  bridge's  Algebra,  I  oeg 
leave  to  say,  that  the  work  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  stuaentB.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  science 
is  judicious,  and  the  examples  are  numerous  and  well  selected. 

Yours,  respectfully,  ROBERT  ADRAIN. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Bridge's  Algebra  as  expressed  by 
Dr.  Adrain. 

J.  HAYMER, 
HUGH  MORROW, 
■  WM.  McNAIN, 
OLIVER  A.  SHAW, 
SETH  SMITH, 
8AML.  E.  JONES, 
JNO.  M.  KEAGY,  1 

THOMAS  CONRAD, 
THOS.  COLUNS, 
J.  E.  SLACK; 
C.  B.  TREGO, 
J.  B.  WALKER,  ] 

JOHN  HASLAM,  ton,  VL 

W.  CITRRAN, 
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Baltimore^  Dee.  1831. 
W«  fiilly  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expTened. 

E.  BENNETIX  O.  W,  TREADWELt, 

E.  R.  HARNEY,  JOS.  WALKER, 

ROBT.  O'NEILL,  DAVID  RING, 

^  N.  8PELMAN,  ROBT.  WALKER, 

*•  B.  W.  ROSZELL.  D.  W.  McCLELAN, 

SAMUEL  iniBBELL,  S.  A.  DAVIS, 

-       H,  O.  WATTS,  JOS.  H.  CLARKE,  A.  M. 

C.  F.  BANSEMER,  FRANCIS  WATERS, 

D.  E.  REESE,  JOHN  MAGEE, 
S.  A.  CLARKE,  MICHL.  POWER. 

Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle,  ^  November  22, 1834. 

Gentlemen — I  liave  been  highly  gratified  by  an  examination  of 
*' Bridge's  Algebra,"  published  by  you;  and  think  it  well  enntled  to 
general  introduction  in  our  schools.  I  shall  give  it  a  preference  in  my 
academy  to  any  work  I  have  seen.  Respectfully,  yours, 

J.  H.  BROWN, 
Principal  of  an  English  and  Mathematical  Academy, 
No.  52  Cherry 'Street,  Philadelphia. 
New  York,  Dec.  1834. 
We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  above  expressed. 

P.  PERRINE,  NORTON  THAYER,  . 

J.  B.  KIDDER,  TKOMAS  GILDERSLIEVB, 

SOLOMON  JENNER,  MELANCTHON  HOYT, 

JOSEPH  M'KEEN,  THOMAS  V.  FOWLER, 

C.  CARTER,  JOSEPH  BAILE, 

LEONARD  HAZELTINE,    SAMUEL  GARDNER, 
W.  R.  ADDINGTON,  C.  W.  NICHOLS, 

HENRY  SWORDS,  THOMAS  M'KEE. 

W.  M.  SOMERVILLE, 


TO  TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH. 

L'ABEILLE  POUR  LES  ENFANS,  ou  Lecons  Fran- 
daises,  lere  Partie ;  a  I'usage  des  ecoles. 

Several  compilations  of  short  and  interesting  French  tales  have  been  lately 
offered  to  the  public.  In  all  of  them,  however,  expressions  are  found, 
which,  although  familiar  to  the  ear  of  a  Frenchman,  offend  that  of  a  care- 
fullv  educated  American  child.  It  is  true  that  the  French  do  not  consider 
"Mon  Dieul"  swearing j  with  them,  it  is  equivalent  to  "Gracious!"  or 
"Oh,  dear!"  but  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the 
pupils  of  schbols  in  this  country  should  not  become  accustomed  to  such  ex- 
pressions. They  have  therefore  been  carefully  excluded  from  this  little 
work,  as  well  as  every  thing  of  an  unchristian  tendency.  It  is  designed  for 
the  first  reading  book.  The  style  is'  simple,  the  sentences  short,  and  con- 
taining few  idioms,  inversions,  or  difficulties.  At  the  end  of  each  page  is  s 
translation  of  the  idiomatic  expressions  it  contains,  and  of  the  worda  used 
in  an  acceptation  not  given  in  toe  dictionary. 


IN  PRESS, 
ThefcHiUnmng  new  and  valvxMe  toorks  for  Schools  and  Academiet* 
PINNOCK'S  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF   DR.  GOLDSMITITS 
HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  revised  corrected  and  very  considerably 
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enltiged,  by  Ihe  additkm  of  seTeral  new  chaplen  and  nmneroiu  me- 
fal  noCet,  with  questioiis  for  examiziation,  at  the  end  of  each  section 
Reviled  fiom  the  tweliih  London  edition,  with  thirty  engravingUi  by 
Atherton. 

PfNNOCK'S  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  DR.  GOLDSAOTH'S 
HISTORY  OF  ROME,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction^  the 
study  of  Roman  histoiy,  and  a  (j^reat  variety  of  information  throughout 
the  work,  on  the  Manners,  Institutions,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Romans, 
with  questions  for  examination,  at  the  end  of  each  section.  Reviwd 
from  the  twelfth  London  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements, 
with  thirty  engravings,  by  Atherlon. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  K.  &  R  have  in  prepa- 
ration  such  a  History  of  the  United  States  as  has  been  long-  and 
loudly  called  for  by  Teachers  and  Parents.  It  will  be  written  by  a 
gentleman  very  favourably  known  as  an  historian,  who  is  eminently 
capable  of  makins  a  book  that  will,  in  every  respect,  satisfy  the  wants 
of  the  public.  The  style  of  getting  up  will  be  the  same  as  Pin- 
nock's  Goldsmith's  England,  which,  the  publishers  are  happy  to  say, 
has  met  with  the  decided  approbation  of  Teachers  and  Parents. 

SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  DELUGE,  iUustrated  and  cor- 
roborated  by  evidences  derived  from  tradition,  mythology,  and  ge- 
ology; adapted  to  courses  of  Scripture  Study,  in  colleges  and  higher 
semmaries,  and  to  general  use,  dv  Francis  Fellowes,  A.  M.,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  on  the  Study  oi  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  liberal 
education.  By  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Colton,  A.  M>,  Presiaent  of  Bristol 
College. 

A  FAMILIAR  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.  Pan  1 
comprising  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Acous 
tics,  Pyronomics,  Optics,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism.  With 
notes,  references,  questions  for  examination,  and  a  copious  index,  by 
Walter  R.  Johnson,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pemisylvania. 

A  FAMIUAR  INTRODUCTICa*  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.  Part  2, 
comprising  Chemistry,  Metallurgy,  Mineralogy,  Chrystallography,  Ge> 
ology,  Oryctollogy,  and  Meteorology.  With  notes,  references,  ques- 
tions for  examinatimi,  and  a  copious  index,  by  Walter  R  Johnson, 
Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

MANUAL  OF  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  from  the  German 
of  John  J.  Eschenburg.  With  additions,  by  Professor  Fiske  of  Am- 
herst College.  The  work  comprises  four  parts  :>-l.  The  ArchsBoIogy 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  and  Art.  2.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
Classic  Authors.  3.  The  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  4.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE,  on  a  pUm  entirely  new,  by  John  Oswald.  Revised  and 
improved,  and  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  teaching  English 
Composition  in  schools  and  academies,  by  J.  M.  Keagy. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS-BOOK 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CLASS-BOOK  ;  OR,  A  FAMILIAR  IN- 
TRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE,  for  the  use  of  SchooU  and  Academies,  on  the  basil 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Mofifat  Part  L  Comprising  Mechanics,  Hydrosta^ 
tics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Pyronomics,  Opifcfl, 
Electricity,  Galvanism,  Magnetism.  With  Emendations,  Notes, 
Questions  for  Examination,  List  of  Works  for  Reference,  soma 
additional  Illustrations,  and  an  Index.  By  Walter  R.  Johnson, 
A«M.,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Franklin  Institute  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

BiBssBs.  Kbt  &  Bn}DLB,— Philadelphia,  June  22^  1835. 

I  have  carefully  examined  your  "  Scientific  Class-Book,  Part  L"  and  find 
it  what  has  for  some  time  been  much  wanted  in  our  academies  and  high 
schools.  The  emendations,  notes,  and  additional  illustrations,  are  important 
and  what  might  be  expected  from  one  so  perfectly  at  home,  both  theore- 
tically and  practically,  in  the  range  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  Mr.  Johnson 
is  extensively  known  to  be.  The  list  of  works  for  reference  will  be  appre- 
ciated  by  intelligent  teachers.  I  have  introduced  it  as  a  Text-Bool^  sad 
commend  it  cordially  to  the  notice  and  examination  of  others. 

CHARLES  HENRY  ALDEN,       ' 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Sigh  School  for  Youiig  Ladiet. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  above.  SAMUEL  JONES. 

Philadelphia,  June^  1835. 
I  folly  concur  with  Messrs.  Frost,  Keagy,  and  Jones,  in  their  opinion  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  work  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  shall  immediately  adopt  the 
book  as  the  best  I  know  of  for  use  in  my  own  and  other  schools,  m  this  city, 
in  which  I  give  instruction.  OLIVER  A.  SHAW. 

We  have  examined  Mr.  Johnson's  Scientific  Class-Book,  and  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  merits,  that  we  shall  adopt  it  as  a  class-book  on  Natural 
Philosophy  in  our  schooL  S.  C.  &  J.  B.  WALKER. 

BIbssrs.  Kbt  &  Bidblb,—  Philadelphia,  June  26, 1835. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  treatise  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  entitled 
"The  Scientific  Class-Book,  Part  L"  has  satisfied  me,  that  it  is  by  far  the 
most  complete  class-book,  on  that  subject,  which  has  yet  fallen  under  my 
notice.  The  additions  made  by  Professor  Johnson,  particularly  the  bibli- 
ographical notes,  are  not  less  creditable  to  his  learning  and  sound  judgment, 
than  conducive  to  the  utility  of  the  work  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 
The  volume  may  be  safely  recommended  as  a  standard  class-book  for 
schools  and  private  students.  JOHN  FROST. 

Mbssrs.  Key  &  Bwdle, 

Oentlemen :— It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  examined  "The  Set* 
entific  Class-Book,"  on  the  basis  of  J.  M.  Moffat,  Esq.,  by  Walter  R.  John- 
son,  A.M.  It  is  such  a  work  as  the  advancing  state  ot  education  in  this 
•ountry  particularly  demands  at  the  present  time.  I  hope  its  use  may 
lecome  general 

With  regard,  yours,  J.  H.  BROWN. 
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Mmsis.  Kbt  &  BmDiM, 

Gentlemen  .-—I  have  to  thank  yon  for  a  copy  of  the  Scientifie  Claat-Book, 
prepared  by  Professor  Johnson,  from  the  work  of  Mof&t  1  have  been  so 
Interested  in  the  perusal  of  it,  that  I  feel  almost  incapacitated  to  speak  criti' 
eatUf  of  its  character :  and  yet  this  interest,  perhaps,  may  speak  its  highest 
prajbie.  The  exhibiUon  of  trath»  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allure  and  reward 
attention  with  delight,  even  where  the  charm  of  novelty  is  wanting,  is  cer- 
tainly  a  rare  merit  in  an  elementary  treatise  on  the  Natural  Sciences.  The 
Scientific  Clasa-Book,  however,  is  very  &r  from  being  made  up  of  stale 
categories.  It  embraces  a  surprising  amount  of  information  respecting,  the 
most  recent  discoveries— Information  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  other 
single  work  whatever.  I  would  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  book  admirably 
adapted^  by  its  fulness  and  simplicity,  by  its  happy  comuination  of  scientific 
accuracy,  with  a  charming  narrative  sort  of  ease,  at  once  to  awaken  the 
tove  of  knowledge  and  to  impart  it  It  will  prove  a  most  valuable  work  to 
cor  higher  acbMlaaod  academieB,  and  to  the  teachers  of  all  others. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  W.  CUSHMAN. 

MssBBB.  Kbt  &  Bxbdlb,  6rA  Month  23d;  1836. 

Oentlemen:—!  have  examined  the  first  part  of  the  Scientific  Class-Book 

lost  published  by  you,  and  cheerfully  express  my  opinion,  that,  for  accuracy 

and  comprehenatveuesa,  this  work  contama  a  system  of  principles  and  Ulua- 

trations  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  superior  to  any  book  of  the  same 

.^      tAxB  and  price  intended  for  the  use  of  scnoofs. 

Ab  this  volmne  is  the  first  of  a  aeries  on  the  Mechanical  and  Fhyrieal 


8cf  enee%  the  public  may  confidently  expect  that  the  successive  parts,  ^    . 
completei^  wiU  constitute  a  consistent  set  of  treatiaea  peculiar^  adapted  to 
the  prefient  wants  of  places  of  educatton.  JOHN  M.  KEAfiY. 

We  eheerfiil^  concur  In  opinion  with  the  above  reeommendiriiionB. 


JOS.  P.  EN6LES, 
HUGH  MORROW, 
WM.  A.  GARRIGinSfiL 
M.  SOTTLE, 
JACOB  PEIRC_ 
BENJ'N  C.  TUC 
T.  G.  POTTS, 
WM.  CURRAN, 
0.  BICKNELI^ 

D.  R.  ASHTON, 
EL.  FOUSE, 

C.  FELTT, 
THOS.  BALDWIN, 
JOHN  STOCKDALE, 
URIAH  KITCHEN^ 
THOS.  H.  WILSON, 
SHEPHERD  A.  REiRVEfl; 

E.  H.  HUBBARD, 
WILLIAM  McNAIR, 
JAMES  CROWELL, 
J.  O'CONNOR, 


WILLIAM  MAB&IOTT, 

RIAL  LAKE, 

BENJ.  MAYO, 

JAMES  P.  ESPY, 

Rev.  SAML.  W.  CRAWFORD,  AJL, 
Principal  of  the  Acadl.  Dept.  of  tiM 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

THOS.  M.  ADAM. 

CHARLES  MEAD, 

JA9.  £.  SLACK, 

L.  W.  BURNET, 

WM.  MANN,  A.  M. 

CHAS.  B.  TREGO, 

WM.  ROBERTS, 

THOS.  COLLINS, 

SAML.  CLENDENIN, 

AUGUSTINE  LUDINGTON, 

JNO.  D.  GRISCOM, 

N.DODGE, 

JOHN  HASLAM. 


.Veto  York,  July,  1835. 
Having  examined  the  First  Part  of  th«  Scientific  Class-Book,  we  feel  jiui> 
Qfied  in  concurring  in  the  above  favourable  recommendations. 
EDW.  D.  BARRY,  DAVID  SCHUPER, 

J.  M.  ELY,  F.  A.  STREETER, 

JOSEPH  McKEEN,  CHARLES  W.  NICHOLS, 

JONATHAN  B.  KIDDER,  THOMAS  McKEE, 

PATRICK  8.  CASSADY,^  G.  I.  HOPPER, 

WM.  R.  ADDINGTON,  J.  B.  PECK, 

£5!S5v  LOCKWOOD,  S.  JENNER. 
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JHm  AUsander  D.  JBaeA«,  A.Mt,  Pr^eMor  nf  NiUural  PkOotopk^  mid 

Chemiatry,  Univernty  qf  Penngylvania. 
MnsRS.  KsT  A  BmDLB,— 

Oentlemen:—!  have  examined,  with  Bnieh  pleaanre,  the  first  part  c4  tlie 
**8clentifle  Class- Book."  The  additions  of  the  American  editor  appear  to 
me  to  have  well  adapted  the  book  for  use  in  schools  and  academies. 
Its  utility  to  the  general  reader  has  no  doubt  been  increased  by  the  samo 
labours.  Very  retpectfolly,  yours,  

September  16,1836,  'w       -i  A.  P.  BACHE. 

From  S.  Jonee,  A.H.,  Prine^pal  of  MathemtOieai  and  CHa&neal  ImtittOe, 
I  regard  "  Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy,"  and  "  Keith  on  the  Globes," 
as  the  best  book  of  the  kind  which  1  have  examined,  and  feel  a  confidence 
that  the  price  of  the  work,  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  illustrations,  and 
the  handsome  and  correct  manner  in  which  the  treatises  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  publishers  and  editor,  as  well  aa  their  intrinsic  merit,  will 
commend  them  to  every  parent  and  teacher. 
Philadelphia,  JtUy  21, 1635.  S.  JONES. 

We  cordially  concur  in  the  reeommendation  of  Messrs.  Key  &  Blddlo*8 
•dition  of  Guy  and  Keith. 

REV.  DAVID  R.  AUSTIN,  A.M^, 
Principal  ofMoneon  Academy,  Moneon,  Maee.,  September  21, 1^6. 
T.  L.  WRIGHT, 
Principal  of  Eaet  Hartford  CUueieal  and  Englieh  School,  Eaet  Hartford, 
September  23,  1836. 

From  Simeon  Hart,jun.,  A.M.,  for  eeveral  yeare  Principal  iif  Farming' 

ton  Academy,  Connectieut. 
Mbssbs.  Kbt  a.  Biddlb,— 

I  have  examined,  with  considerable  attention,  "  Bridge's  Treatise  on  the 
Elements  of  Algebra,"  and  am  so  fiiToarably  impressed  with  Its  excellence, 
that  I  have  introduced  it  into  my  school  as  one  of  the  text-books  to  be  nsea 
by  students  in  algebra. 

I  have  also  examined^  with  much  pleasure,  "  the  Scientific  Class-Book,  or 
a  familiar  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Phtsical  Science,"  and  would 
say,  in  the  words  of  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  preface,  "  that  whatever 
merit  may  be  claimed  for  other  treatises  on  the  same  departments  in  science, 
this,  it  is  confidently  anticipated,  will  be  fttund  to  embrace  as  full  and  satis- 
&ctory  a  view  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats,  as  any  similar  compilation 
which  has  hitherto  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  American  youttt." 

An  examination  of  "Guy's  Astronomy,"  and  "Keith  on  the  Globes,"  has 
resulted  in  the  conviction,  that  they  may  be  safely  recommended  to  parents 
and  teachers  as  works  well  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the  intelli- 
gent scholar. 

Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  "  Abridgment  of  the  His- 
tory of  Rome,"  and  his  improved  edition  of  the  "  History  of  England,"  are 
works  which  need  only  to  be  known  to  be  admired,  as  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  schools  and  academies  in  this  country. 

RespectfuUy  yours,  SIMEON  HART,  Jmr. 

Farmington,  Conn.,  September  4,  1836. 

From  Rev.  Br.  ComeUua  D.  Vfeathrook,  Principal  ttf  a  Female  School, 
New  Brunewick,  New  Jersey. 

I  have  examined  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Dr.  GoMsmltli's  "History 
of  England,"  by  Key  &  Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  and  I  do  most  cheerlhllf 
recommend  it  to  teachers  of  schools  and  academies  as  the  best  arraav* 
ment  of  that  very  popular  school  book  I  have  ever  seep 

New  Brunewiek,  August  1,  1835 
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I  moat  MnilaDy  jobi  tvith  Dr.  Westbrook  in  hit  opinion  of  Plnnook^s 

^^^       ^  REV.  DAVID  R.  AUSTIN,  A.M., 

PrineipiU  ^Mnuon  Ac€i4emy,  Monaon,  Idasi.,  September  21, 183S. 

fVotn  T.  L.  Wright^  A.M.j  Principal  of  East  Hartford  Claaaieal  and 
English  ScnooL 

I  very  cbeerfaQy  concur  ^h  a.  Jones,  A.M..  Principal  of  the  Classical 
•ndBIathematiGal  Institute,  relative  to  "Pinnock's  England;"  and  with  Ds. 
Adrain  in  tais  opinloa  expressed  of  "Bridge's  AJge bra."  "Pinnock'a 
Borne,"  I  regard  as  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and  private  readinf. 

JBast  JBiarfford,  SepiemderSS,  1835. 

JVom  £e».  C.  />.  Westbrook,  D.D.,  Tsacher,  New  Seraey. 

I  have  examined  Kev  <fe  Biddle's  edition  of  "  Guy's  Elements  of  Astro- 
nonnr,"  and  "  An  Abridgment  of  Keith*s  Treatise  on  the  Globes."  Keith 
on  tne  use  of  the  globes  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  recommendation ; 
and  "  Guy'6  Astronomy**  will  recommend  itself  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
introdnce  to  his  scholars,  or  to  his  children,  the  interesting  and  snbllme 
rtudy  of  astronomy.  CORNELIUS  D.  WESTBROOK. 

Nep>  Brunswick,  August  I,  1835. 

IVomN.  W.  Piake,  A.M.,  V.D.M,  Professor,  Amherst  College,  Mass. 
Mbssss.  Key  &  Biddlb, — 

Oentlemen:— With  great  satisfaction,  I  have  examined  your  editions  of 
"  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  Rome"  and  "England."  They  are  executed  in  a 
very  convenient  and  attraoiive  form,  and  are  works  which  may  be  confix 
dently  recommended  for  use  in  all  our  schools  and  academies. 

The  "Scientific  Glass- Book"  appears  to  me,  judging  from  the  portions  I 
have  yet  found  time  to  read,  a  very  excellent  work.  A  vast  amount  of  the 
most  mteresting  and  valuable  knowledge  is  brought  into  a  small  compass, 
and  is  generally  presented  in  a  very  clear  and  happy  method.  I  hope  it 
will  obtain  extensive  circulation,  as  I  know  of  nothing  better  adapted  for 
common  instruction  in  the  sciences  which  are  treated  in  the  part  I  hav« 
■een.  Very  respectfully,  I  am  yours, 

S^tember  21,  1835.  N.  W.  FBKE. 

In  the  opinion  expressed  by  Professor  Fiske,  respecting  the  "  Scientific 
Class-Book,  Part  I."  I  can  most  cheerfully  concur. 

E.  S.  SNELL,  A.M., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Amherst  College, 

Massachusetts. 

Prom  Rev.  David  R.  Austin,  A.M.,  Prijieipal  of  Monson  Academy. 
I  fully  agree  with  Professors  Fiske  and  Snell,  in  regard  to  the  "  Scientifio 
Caaas-Efook,"  and  shall  adopt  it  in  the  institution  of  which  I  have  the  charge 

DR.  AUSTIN. 
I  concur  with  Professor  Fiske,  and  numerous  others,  in  relation  to  "  Pin 
nock's  Rome,"  D.  R.  AUSTIN. 

Monaon,  September  23,  1S85. 

Samuel  Jones,  A.M.,  of  Philadelphia,  says  of  Bridge's  Algebra:— "Th 
lucid  style  of  investigating  subjects  pursued  by  Professor  Bridge  in  his 
*Conic  Sections,'  and  other  works,  is  found  commenced  here  :  the  arrange* 
ment  is  methodical  and  good,  and  I  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  as  well 
worthy  of  the  places  of  the  ill-digested  compilations  used  in  many  schools." 
We  cordially  join  with  Mr.  Jones  in  his  opinion  of  Key  &  Biddle's  editian 
of  "Bridge's  Algebra.**,  H.S.AUSTIN. 

3.  M.  MOORE. 
J.  CROWLEY,  A.R 
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I  can  nnfaedtadngly  sabsorlbe  to  the  numerous  commondationt  if 
"Bridge's  Algebra.'*  DAVID  R.  AUSTIM, 

Principal  of  Monaon  Academy j  MaaaaehtueitB. 

Th0  New  Jeney  Journal,  printed  Aueuat  25, 1836^  at  JEUzabethiotent  N»  X, 
remarks  of  all  these  works  :— 
"Tobeappreeiated,  these  books  require  oaly  to  be  known.  We  most 
oordiaUj  recommend  mem  to  teachers  and  parents.  As  long  aa  their  enter- 
prisingpublitshers  publish  such  books,  and  in  such  taste,  they  cannot  fail  to 
meet  wuh  encouragement" 

FrotnJ.  O.  Da  Sotert  M.A.t  Pro/eaaor  of  Frenchy  Spaniaht  and  ItaUan, 
Philadelphia. 
I  have  examined  "L'AbeiUe  pour  les  Enfans,"  published  by  Messrs.  Key 
and  Biddle  of  this  city,  and  am  so  much  pleased  with  the  pure  and  chaato 
style  of  the  selection,  that  I  shall  use  it  in  my  instruction  with  the  younger 
pupils.  J.  O.  D£  SOTER. 

Rev.  S.  Northf  A.M..  Prqfeaaor  of  Languagea,  Hamilton  College,  writos 
to  tne  publishers  of  these  Histories  :— 

"  Alter  an  attentive  examination  of  Goldsmith's  Histories  of  Rome  and 
England,  with  notes  and  other  additions  bj  Pinnock,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to 
say.  that  I  think  them  the  best  editions  of  ttiose  deservedly  popular  works 
which  have  yet  been  published."  He  adda  atao — "  From  a  cursory  exaroi- 
uaUon  of  ' Bridge's  Algebra,'  'The  Scientific  Class-Book,'  and  'Guy's  Aa- 
tronomy,'  they  appear  to  me  to  be  well  fitted  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
students  in  the  respective  sciences  of  which  they  treat*' 

Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  September  28^  1835.  B.  NORTH. 

JFVom  W.  H.  Scram,  Principal  qf  a  Select  C^aaaical  and  Engliah  Academy, 

Troy,  New  York. 
BIbssss.  Est  ft  BmoLB,— 

I  have  examined  the  edition  of  "Goldsmith's  England,"  prepared  by 
Pinnock  for  tho  use  of  schools,  and  published  byyou.  Also,  your  editions 
of  "  Bridge's  Algebra,"  "  Guy's  Astronomy,"  •'^Keith  on  the  Globes,"  and 
the  "  Scientific  Glass-Book,  Part  I."  and  consider  them  worthy  the  attention 
of  teachers  of  select  schools  and  academies.  I  shall  introduce  them  into 
my  school  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  H.  SCRAM,  A.M. 

Having  partially  examined  the  above  work,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  adding 
our  names  to  me  recommendations  already  obtained  from  gentlemen  in 
whose  honesty  and  capability  we  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

A.  CLARKE, 
JOS.  H.  CLARKE. 
We  fully  concur  in  the  above  recommendation. 
A.  B.  CLEVELAND,  S.  P.  SKINNER, 

A.  DIN8MORE,  C.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
JAMES  WILKESON,                 ^                 ROBERT  WALKER, 

WM.  HAMILTON,  /  'S.  CLARK,  • 

DAVID  RING,  C  JAMES  E.  SEARLEY, 

JAMES  SHANLEY,  f  E.  RHODES  HARNEY, 

E.  YEATES  REESE,  \  ROBT»  O'NEILL 

N.  SPELMAN.  J  M.  POWER, 

B.  WALSH,  JNO.  PRENTISS, 
PARDON  DAVIS,  EDWARD  S.  EBBS, 
SAMUEL  HUBBELL,                                   MICHAEL  TONER. 
O.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Having  examined  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  History 
of  Rome,  I  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  style  and  elegance  of  the  language 
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toftbeclu^pterfl,  and  the  qaeitloiit  for  eiaailaaliaB.  sender 

I  Off  ettioMtlon,  %  Aiost  ▼aliiable  ■chool  book :— I  therefore  moer  cheer- 

, J  recoasmend  it  to  teacher^  and  do  confidently  trust  that  it  will  And  an 

•iteiiiiTe  introduction  into  the  schoola  of  our  country. 
MtftUm»ret  September  23, 1835.  JAa  P.  GOUtD. 


ft? 


We  ful\j  concur  in  the  above 
B.  P.  SKINNER, 
O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
ROBT.  WALKER, 
WM.  HAMILTON, 
PAVID  RINO, 
JAMEa  E.  SEARLEY, 

B.  TEAIESllEEBE, 
N.  SPELMAN, 
B.  WAI;9H, 
PARDON  DAVIS 
SAMUEL  HUBBEIX, 
O.  W  TREADWEIX, 


reoommendation. 

A.  DINSMORE, 
JAMES  WILKE80N, 
JOS.  H.  CLARKK 
8.  A.  CLARKE, 
JOSEPH  WALKER, 
JAMES  SHANLEY, 

S.  RHODES  HARI^Y, 
OBT.  O'NEIL, 
MICHAEL  POWER, 
JNO.  PRENTISS, 
EDWARD  S.  EBBS, 
MICHAEL  TONER. 


JPVvm  Samuel  Jonea^  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Claaaical  and  Mathematieal 
Institute^  Philadelphia. 

▲  writer  of  eo  honourable  a  popularity  as  Dr.  Goldsmith,  for  all  the 
nrncee  of  an  elegant,  polished,  and  pure  style,  and  whose  histories  have 
been  so  long  and  so  extensively  useful  to  youth,  certainly  n^eds  no  enco- 
mium. It  may  be  added,  however,  for  the  information  of  those  teachers 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  improvements  of  Pinnocic,  that  he  has 
been  for  some  time  eminent  in  England  for  valuable  additions  to  school 
books.  Of  the  edition  of  Rome,  t^Messra.  Key  dc  Blddle  of  this  city,  it  is 
believed  that  it  win  be  found  superior,  in  the  manner  of  "geuing  up,"  to 
any  yet  published  in  this  country ;  while  its  attractive  appearance  and 
mechanical  execution  lead  me  not  only  to  hope,  bat  confidently  expect,  that 
they  vfill  receive  a  liberal  return  for  Uieir  investment. 

PkOadaphia,  September  15,  1836.  SAMUEL  JONES. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  above. 

THOMAS  BALDWIN, 
B.  ItfAOENlB^  Teacher  of  Elocution. 
WM.  A.  GARRIGUES, 
CBfARLBa  HENRY  ALDEN, 
WILLIAM  MARRIOTT, 
THOMAS  CONARD, 
V.  KITCHEN, 
0ETH  SMITH, 
J.  D.  GRISCOM. 
AUGUSTINE  LUl^INGTON, 
CHA8.  B.  TREGO, 
THOMAS  EUSTACE, 
•     J.  H.  BROWN, 
JOHN  STEEI^ 
T.  O.  POTTS, 
JOHN  P.  ENGLE9, 
WILLIAM  MANN, 
L.W.  BURNET, 
HUGH  MORROW, 
JOHN  EUSTACE/ 
M.  A.  CRITTBNDEN,  PrineiptU  of  a 


SHEPHERD  A.  REEVES. 
JOHN  HASLAM, 
EL.  FOUSE, 
OLIVER  A.  SHAW, 
M.  L.  HURLBERT, 
RIAL  LAKE, 
BENJAMIN  MAYO, 
WILLIAM  M'NAIR, 
O.  K.  FROST, 
SAML.  CLENDENIN, 
THOS.  COLLINS, 
J.  O'CONNOR, 
JNO.  STOCKDALB, 
D.  R.  ASHTON. 
BENJAMIN  C.  TUCKER, 
JAMES  OROWELL, 
RICHARD  M'CUNNEY, 
JAMES  E.  SLACK, 
CHARLES  MEAD, 
B.  H.  HUBBARD, 
V.  VALUE, 
EDWARD  POOLE. 
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#Nm  7%todore  Strong,  LL.D.,  Prqfeuor  qf  MathemaUeo  in  Bmig^iH 

CoUegt,  New  Jersey. 
UEBmm.  Kbt  &  Bisdlb,— 

OentUimen:—!  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  copies  of  tbe  ^'SelentUlo 
dsM-Book,  FArt  L"  and  "  Bridces'  Alcebra."  lo  compHtBce  wkh  your 
request,  that  I  should  give  my  opinion  of  their  merits,  I  observed  that  nrom 
%  eursory  emmination  I  have  been  led  to  form  a  ftivourable  opinion  of  them. 
The  subjects  treated  of  (in  the  "  Class- Book")  appear  lo  be  discussed  in  • 
▼ery  clear  and  able  manner.  Besides,  there  are  several  important  subjects 
(SQch  as  pyronymics,  electro-magnetism,  dec.)  introduced,  which  are  not 

"t  treated  of  in  vrorks  of  this  kind.   The  Algebra  is  written  in  a  venr 

uous  style,  and  the  subjects  investigated  appear  to  be  ably  handled 
Yours  respectfuUy,  THEODORE  8TRONO. 

New  Brunsufiek,  July  27, 1836. 

From  C.  B.  Anthony,  Principal  of  Troy  Practical  School 
I  have  examined  "L'Abeille  pour  lesEnfans,"  "  Bridge's  Algebra,*' and 
"Scientific  Class-Book,  Part  I.,"  the  books  lately  pubushed  by  Messrs. 
Key  &  Biddle,  and  think  them  superior  to  most  other  works  on  the  subjects 
on  whicli  they  severally  treat.  So  high  an  opinien  have  1  of  their  utility, 
that  I  shall  endeavour  to  hitroduce  them  into  my  school  as  text-books. 

C.  H.  ANTHONY. 
TVoy,  New  York,  July  20, 1835. 

Prom  A.  B.  Myera,  B.A.,  Principal  of  WhitehaU  Academy, 
BiBSflRS.  Kbt  A:  Biddlb,— 

Gentlemen:— I  have  been  much  pleased  by  an  examination  of  "  Pinnock's 
History  of  England,"  " Guy's  Astronomy.**  "Keith  on  the  GIobe&**  and 
the  "Scientific  Class-Book,"  together  with  "Bridge's  Algebra."  I  think 
them  all  well  entitled  to  a  general  introduction  into  our  schools.  I  cheer- 
fully give  them  the  preference  to  any  other  books  of  the  kind  that  have 
fidlen  into  my  hand. 

Yours,  &c.  A.  B.  MYERS. 

Whitehall,  New  York,  1835. 

FVom  G.  W.  Francio,  A.M.,  Principal  of  a  Select  School,  TVey,  N.  Y. 
DAbssrs.  Kbt  &  Bidjdlb,— 

OenUemen:—!  have  fbrmed  so  fiivourable  an  opinion  of  "Bridge's  Alge- 
bra," "Johnson's  Scientific  Class-Book,"  and  "Pinnock's  Goldsmith's 
Rome,"  published  by  you,  that  1  purpose  to-introduce  them  into  my-  school 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

Yours,  aw  FRANCIS. 

TVoy.  July  29. 1836. 

Geneva  College,  N.  Y,  Ut  Dec  1836. 
Mbssrs.  Kbt  A  BmoLB, — 

G>enf/emen;— A  few  weeks  rince  your  agent  dssired  mr  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  "Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  England/'  "Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  Rome," 
"Guy's  Astronomy,"  and  the  "Scientific  Class-book,  Part  First."  I  ha^ 
cursorily  examined  each,  as  requested,  and  have  formed  the  following 
opinion,  riz. : — 

Pmnock's  Goldsmith's  England  and  Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  Rome  ar» 
works  of  great  merit ;  are  well  adapted  to  ensure  the  objects  intended,  and 
ought  to  be  extensively  used  in  all  the  schools  in  the  country. 

Guy's  Astronomy  contains  all  that  is  necessary  qp  that  subject  for  ele- 
mentary instruction ;  more  is  not  desirable  in  the  absence  of  demonstrative 
reasoning,  which  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  without  previous 
thorough  mathematical  preparation. 

The  Scientific  Class-book,  Part  First,  is  the  best  work  of  the  kind  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  If  the  learned  author  executes  the  second  part  with 
the  same  judgment  and  ability  as  he  ha«  the  first  part,  this  treatise  will 
deserve,  and  no  doabt  receive  very  extensive  patronage. 

Very  rei4)ectftilly  yours,  dee., 

HORACE  WEBSTER. 
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John  M.  Kengy,  M.D.,Prineipal  of  Frionde  AtMdemy.PkOadelpkiA 

I  ,<-         Pinnock's  edition  of  "Goldsmith's  Rome"  has  several  very  useful  adcS* 

[  .   y^         iiaoM;  the  one  an  introduction,  containing  an  abridged  view  of  Roman 

i  ;jr  Oeofrapby  and  A-ntiquities,  and  the  other  a  very  appropriate  extension  of 

I         Jr  BooMUk  lUatory  to  the  subj  ugation  of  the  Empire  by  the  Northern  Barbarians. 

I  This  improved  edition  of  ^'  Goldsmith's  Rome"  will,  no  doubt,  retahi  its 

f  placs  in  our  schools  os  one  of  the  best  abridgmenu  of  the  history  of  that 

#terestiDg  people. 

.^-^         .r    r  JNO.M.KBAGT. 

From  J.  BiPIntyret  English  and  Oaasical  Teacher,  Philadelpkia, 
FInnock's  edition  of  "Goldsmith's Home"  ia^in  my  opinion,  superior  to 
any  «0ier :  the  introductory  chapters  contun  much  information  new  and 
Interesting,  and  present  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  editor's  historical 
powers-^To  speak  of  Goldsmitti's  style  is  unnecessarv  :  but  of  the  style 
of  the  present  editor,  we  may  state,  that  it  is  eminently  chaste,  and  Uttle 
deficient  either  in  purity  or  precision ;  it  is  dignified,  yet  not  stiff;  concise 
and  strong,  without  roughness  or  obscurity. 
Pine  Slreett  October  9|  1835. 


L  KbT  ^  B1ODI.B, — 

Oentlemen:—!  have  perused,  with  much  interest,  the  "Scientific  Class- 
Book,"  edited  by  Professor  Johnson.  Allow  me  to  unite  my  acknowledg- 
ments, with  those  of  other  teachers,  for  so  valuable  an  aid  ta  the  business 
of  instruction.  The  wlurte  work  forms  the  most  clear,  ezac^  and  compre- 
hensive elementary  treatise  that  I  have  seen  on  the  subjects  which  it 
embraoMk  The  value  of  the  work  is  still  farther  enhanced  as  the  prodac- 
tion  of  one  k>ng  Amiliar  with  the  topics  on  which  it  treats,  and  thonraghly 
versed  in  the  mode  of  presenting  txiem  to  the  mind,  in  the  various  forms 
of  practical  instruction. 

Yours,  &c.  :         WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

PhiladelpkUtt  October  6, 1835. 

From  Mr.  Myera,  A.B.,  of  Vermont. 
Gentlemen  f^l  think  vour  sehool-books  should  be  introduced  into  all  onr 
schools  as  soon  as  possible.    They  are  just  the  books  which  have  long  been 
neede<j^  and  the  sooner  they  are  lurought  into  use  the  better. 
,V'  Yours,  &c.  ...         ,,     ALLEN  B.  MYERS. 

From  a  communication  to  th#  Norwich  Courier  of  October  Uth,  1835,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Storra,  Principai  of  the  Nortoich  Female  Academy ^  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  taken  :— 

First— The  first  excellence  of  this  work  ("The  Scientific  Class-Book'O  is 
tlie  simplicity  of  style  in  which  it  is  composed.  Secondly— The  familiarity 
of  its  illustrations  is  another  excellency.  Thirdly— Connected  with  this  » 
an  abundance  and  variety  of  illustration ;  so  that  ttie  subjects  presented  are 
brotqpht  to  the  understanding  of  tlie  most  obtuse  intellects.  Fourthly— 
Another  excellency  of  the  work  is  a  due  regard  to  brevity ;  which  cannot 
be  said  of  all  boon  treating  of  the  sciences.  Fifthly— In  this  book  is 
gathered  a  large  amoimt  of  practical  knowledge.  Hence  men  in  practical 
life  will  find  in  it  much  valuable  information,  and  many  sensible  hints.  On 
account  of  these  excellencies  I  can  most  cheerfully  recommend  the  work 
tayour  readers.  . 
*^Noru>ichi  Conn.,  October  13, 1835.  JOHN  STORRS. 

Mbbsbs.  Key  dc  BmnLS, — 

Oen*Z«n«n;—"  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,"  as  corrected  and  ar. 
ranged  in  your  recent  edition,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  book  on  its  subje<^ 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persona.  The  style  of  the  origi- 
nal work  has  an  attractive  charm  in  the  ease  and  fluency  of  the  narrative. 
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It  ifl  a  pleaafaif  model  of  coiimo«ltion,  and  famiaheg  ezeallent  matter  for  tk» 
exercises  of  reading  Aa  abook  of  hirtory,  however,  It  needed  revWM 
and  emeadation.  These,  it  haa  undergonef  to  the  best  advantage.  iniS 
present  forni:  the  American  editor  having  used  every  exertionto  render 
It  an  acceptobie  and  useful  class-book.  '  ^-^oiuuu  w  renaer 

»!•»  J  ,  ij    J.^"!^'  gentlemen  yours,  with  much  respect, 
Philadelphia,  7th  October,  im,  WILDS  RUSSELL. 

MasSlUI.  KbT  ft  BiDDLB,— 

voSme'*^mn72«  """f.  S^*H®^  "y"*'^*''  ^'^  ^^^^  Batisfaction,  of  the  psefol 
Q\^l>^  Thet^^^l^K^  ^^'''i'''^^"  •"'^  "Keith's  Treatise  on  the 
broS  of  iJkin?.  Tni'A?  "*  °"«'"*^  "^^''R?'  ^»«  «"«  of  tbe  best  elementary 
toufimiversirMe  Thp* £5? *V"*«."^ *»tf^ .^«*ter  was  the  only  obstaclj 
le«rae^  wis  hS  fh^lit-^*®  form  •«  which  It  conld  be  used  with  young 
onTSSisTomeJti  ni^'^'f.lP''*'"  **0'^®  ™««'  important  parts  of  it  T5 
Xc^f(SiWMamSRfvJL'S/*''^^*^'/°'  Buccesaivryears,  your  excellent 
seiecuon  was  a  moat  valuable  and  welcome  substitute. 
The  volume  embracmg  these  two  indispensable  works  forms  one  of  the 

Philadelphia,  7th  Octob'el  18^       '  ^  ""  '''^'wiffiiAM  RUSSELL. 

"Guy's  Elements  of  Astronomy"  has  now  been  before  the  nublic  nearlv 
twenty  years.  During  that  period,  the  improvements  fn  thtoK?art"i^ 
tise  have  kept  pace  with  the  areat  improvements  in  the  scienJeClf  Md 
in  the  modes  oheaching  it.  II  is  now,  I  believe  recoSilaedthrn.fS 
United  States,  and  in  England,  as  on4  among  thrbef?  class  b^^^^^^ 
branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which  we  havf  in  our  LSe  It  is  some 
evidence  of  this  that  one  of  tbe  most  popular  treatises  on  thf^me  iuS 
t^^^U^'J^'cSy^'''  ""^  "'^^  "^^"  ""  '^  ^°"^''y'  aS'ShiSrbut 
1  r  pitn  on  %  Globes,"  as  bow  adapted  to  our  schools,  is  perhaps  uneaual. 
led  by  any  sidiar  work ;  and  the  unibn  of  these  two  in  one  volume  of  Si 
rate  size,  was  a  fortunate  arrangement,  and  has  supplied  a  great  desidera- 
tum to  the  cause  of  education,  for  which  the  publishers  are  entided  to  mu3i 
commenck^ion.  E  H  BURRii^r 

liew  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1835.  ^'  "'  ^^^^I^- 

i.JT'ofessor  Johnson  has  rendered  the  public  an  Invaluable  service  in  his 
'♦Scientific  Class-book."  It  is  a  treasure  of  useful  knowledge,  happily  adanted 
not  only  to  the  wants  of  the  student,  but  not  less  so  to  the  general  reader 
There  is  so  much  intrinsic  merit  in  this  volume,  so  much  of  what  every 
youth  of  every  grade  in  the  country  should,  in  some  sense,  be  familiar  with 
that  I  am  sure  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  ensure  it  a  wide  circulation! 
Aside  from  Us  peculiar  merit  as  a  class-book  for  the  higher  schools.  I  would 
S^hS  ^rt7./*"i"^'"f-^  ''''^}'^  United  States,  about  to  engage  in  theT)usiness 
of  ^fe.  i*V^?  -Sfcjenrt/Jc  CWJooA  be  your  constant  t^panion. 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1835.  gf  h.  BURRITT. 

««rf^-T  JS!6;'*S®.U  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bridge's  "larger  system  of  Algebra, 
and  am  gratified  that  an  author  so  competent  to  the  task  has  furmWed  Sk 
elementary  treatise  for  junior  pupils.  This  is  so  simple? d^r,  and  weU? 
arranged,  as  to  place  the  acquisftion  of  this  very  essentSl  branch  of  Matlie- 
maucs  withm  the  reach  even  of  common  schools.  The  importance,  in  such 
!„H°/'^''?r^f*'?iP^"P**'^"y*''  '**!  rules  and  examples;  of  explaining  clearly 
Sh  rSS;""^?.'^?*^®P.l°^?"''®  and  connexion  between  each  sSccessive  sIgr 
and  thus  conducting  the  learner,  by  easy  gradations,  from  the  first  prinS 
pies  of  a  simple  equation  to  the  invesAiation  of  the  h  gher  analvsia  appeaS 
to  have  been  fully  understood  and  Mly  appreciated  by  the  author  o?tl5s 
valuable  elementary  treatise  on  Algebra.  EH.  BURRITT  A.M. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  7,  1835.  ^trfAor  oftht  Otosra^h^  ofth»  Heaoem, 

aatd  FamiUar  Ckut-book  of  JbtrononS. 
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Prom  Rev.  W.  C.  Fncler,  A.M.,  CA.S.^Trofenor  Middlebuiy  OolU^, 
Vermont. 

The  "Scientific  Class-book'^  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  high 
flohools  and  academies^  as  an  introdaction  to  the  principles  of  physical 
wsfence.  It  is  neithei  a  meagre  slcetch  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other 
is  it  overloaded  with  facts.  The  principles  are  distinctly  announced,  and 
the  illustrations  and  proofs  are  interesting  and  satisfactory. 

"Goldsmith's  Rome"  and  " Goldsmitli's  England,"  coming  from  one  who 
''iniomed  every  thing  that  he  touched,"  needed  only  what  has  been  done 
by  Pinnock  to  make  them  as  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  class-books  in 
aeademies,  as  they  were  before  to  general  reading. 

"Guy's  Astronomy"  and  "  Keith  on  the  Globes,""  two  in  one,  are  excel- 
lent for  unfolding  a  science  in  which,  from  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  pre< 


sented,  every  youth  and  every  man  must  feel  a  strong  curiosity  and  a  deep 
Interest  WILLIAM  C.  FOWLER, 

Profe»8or  qf  Chemiatry. 

From  Rev.  David  R.  Austin,  A.M.  Principal  qf  Monaon  Academy t 
Monson,  Mass. 
"  Bridge's  Algebra"  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  Monson  Academy, 
and  I  can  state,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  it  is  superior  to  any  work 
of  the  kind  i^hin  my  knowledge.  The  arrangement  is  methodical,  the 
statement  of  principles  clear  and  concise.  The  pupils  are  uniformly  pleased 
with  it,  and  their  progress  greatly  facilitated.  D.  R.  AUSTIN. 

Jan.  19,  1836. 
The  "Scientific  Class-book"  has  been  introduced  into  Moason  Academy, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  book  far  exceeds  any  elementary  trea* 
tise  upon  similar  subjects  which  I  have  seen.  This  work  deserves  the 
patronage  of  the  public ;  and  I  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  suitable  book 
to  inffbduce  into  common  schools  and  academies  throughout  the  land. 
Jan.  19,  1836.  D.  «.  AUSTIN. 

JTrom  the  Misses  Barnard, 

We  have  looked  through  your  little  volume  of  "  Sacred  History,"  and  are 

very  much  pleased  with  it    We  have  long  felt  the  deficiency  of  our  pupils 

in  this  branch  of  education,  and  are  happy  to  introduce  to  their  notice  a 

work  BO  well  worthy  their  attention  as-  is  yours,  in  the  humble  opinion  of 

MISSES  BARNARD. 

Philadelphia^  Aug.  1«|,  1835. 
Massns.  Kby  &  BinnLB, 

ChnUemen—1  have  examined  Pinnock's  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's abridgement  of  the  "History  of  Rome,"  and  consider  it  eminently 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  academies,  and  private  students.  The  intro- 
ductory chapters  elucidate  clearly  and  forcibly  the  manners,  customs, 
laws,  religious  and  civil  iustitutions  of  the  Romans ;  and  form  a  valuable 
prelude  to  the  history  of  a  state  which,  from  obscure  and  feeble  origin,  ex- 
tended its  arts  and  arms  over  every  known  habitable  spot  of  earth. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  many  useful  publications, 
I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  ROBERTS, 
Teticher  of  Young  Ladies*  Seminary^ 
No.  133  Lombard  Street. 
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